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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1955 


SpecraAL MARITIME TRAINING SUBCOMMITTEE 
oF THE UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Castine, Maine. 

The meeting was called at 10:30 a. m., at the Marine Maritime 
Academy, Senator Frederick G, Payne, presiding. Present also Don 
ald D. Webster, counsel; and A.J. Bourbon, professional staff member. 

The Caiman. If there is no objection, we will be in order. This 
hearing is being held in connection with Senate Resolution 35, which 
was introduced in the Senate and passed in the Senate, and is the 
basis for the hearing. At this point the resolution will be incorpor 
ated and made a part of the record. 

(The resolution is as follows:) 


[S. Res. 35, 84th Cong., Ist sess 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed in 
accordance with section 134 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 and 
pursuant to its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate to make a full and complete study and investigation of merchant- 
marine training and education in the United States, including the status, cost, 
and training at the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
New York, and at the State-operated merchant-marine accademies, the training 
of merchant seamen, and the future personnel needs of the merchant marine 
as it relates to the national defense. 

Sec. 2, The committee shall report its findings, together with such recom- 
mendations as it may deem advisable, to the Senate not later than January 
31, 1956. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, to procure such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, or any duly author 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to employ upon a temporary basis such 
experts, consultants, and other employees as it deems necessary in the perform- 
ance of its duties, and is authorized, with the consent of the head of the 
department or agency concerned, to utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the departments or agencies of the 
Government of the United States. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $30,000, shall be paid through January 31, 1956, from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


The Cuarrman. Ladies and gentlemen, first of all I want to thank 
you very much indeed for being here with us and for the courtesies 
I 
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that have been extended—particularly to Admiral Warlick and mem 
bers of the staff, for the very splendid return that was given to the 
questionnaire that was submitted to the Academy. This question- 
naire dealt with certain matters we thought would be important in 
building up a constructive record rel: itive to the work of the State 
maritime academies as well as Kings Point, and in support of what 
we hope may be a very constructive approach to this whale situation. 
The work that has been done in connection with the questions posed is 
very outstanding and, without any objection, we will also place this 
material in the record so that it may be incorporated at this point. 
(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


MAINE MARITIME ACADEMY REPLIES TO STATE SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE, 
SEPTEMBER 235, 1955 


1. Please give a brief history of the academy. Be sure to discuss its contribution 
to national defense (World War II and Korea). 

The Maine Maritime Academy was incorporated by an act of the Maine 
Legislature in 1941, but the academy’s history does not actually start at this 
time. Maine has been one of the prime sources of merchant marine officer per- 
sonnel since early Colonial days, and the Maine academy was started to meet 
the requirements of the changing times. It is a continuation of the long mari- 
time history of this area. 

The proof that Maine is an ideal spot for a maritime academy is that, with a 
popul: ition of less than 1 million people, Maine within 2 years had a school larger 
than any of the other State maritime academies, and still is larger than Cali- 
fornia or Massachusetts, which have populations eight times as great. 

The Maine Maritime Academy, located in historic and picturesque Castine, 
Maine, is the youngest of four State operated maritime academies. 

The academy now occupies the buildings of the former Eastern State Normal 
School. It was orginally called the Maine Nautical Training School. It has 
graduated 984 young men in 13 graduating ciasses since 1943, when the first class 
graduated. An effective placement bureau has aided the graduates in obtaining 
positions in the maritime industry, and at shore plants throughout the country. 
During World War II, and during the Korean crisis, many academy graduates 
were cited for meritorious service both in the Navy and merchant marine. 
Several graduates are in command of Navy and merchant ships. Many others 
have served and are now serving as engineers in Navy and merchant ships. 

Three hundred and eighty-four men graduated from the Maine Maritime 
Academy as wartime graduates, all of whom took an active part in World 
War II. 

A large proportion of Maine Maritime Academy graduates are now on active 
duty in the Navy. During the height of the Korean campaign over 100 academy 
graduates were in the war area aboard merchant and Navy ships. Many of the 
older graduates were called into service for the emergency. All graduates who 
hold a commission in the Navy are subject to call at any time. 

In 1946 the academy returned to the original 3-year course, with the addition 
of many new academic subjects that entitled the midshipmen to receive the 
bachelor of marine science degree now awarded to all men completing the 3-year 
course. The class of 1949, comprising 47 men, was the first class to receive the 
degree. Since 1949 the academy has graduated 420 men, over 80 percent of 
whom are now On active duty in the Navy or are sailing as licensed officers on 
merchant ships. 

During the past years facilities have expanded from the original 3 build- 
ings to include a machine shop, steam and engineering laboratory, nautical- 
science building, and an athletic field. The academy maintains and operates 
two training ships at its waterfront wharf. The principal ship is the 8,000-ton 
413-foot State of Maine, probably the best maritime training ship in existence. 
2. Describe in detail how students are selected, giving particular attention to 

evaluation of high-school records, personal interviews, aptitude tests, ete. 

Applicants must be graduates of accredited secondary high schools on the date 
of admission, A State equivalency certificate will be accepted in lieu of a high- 
school diploma providing the required subjects for admission have been taken. 
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The required subjects for admission are 24% years of mathematics that meet 
college-entrance requirements for a B. 8. degree, at least 3 years of English, and 
adequate training in science including at least 1 year of either physics or 
chemistry. 

In some cases scholastic waivers for certain required subjects will be granted 
to ex-servicemen. This has proven to be beneficial to these people and the 
academy, for many of our ex-service personnel become outstanding midshipmen. 

Physical examinations and personal interviews are given by medical officers 
of either the Navy or the Public Health Service. 

Personal interviews with the administrative staff are encouraged, although 
they are not mandatory. Many applicants are recommended by present and 
former students. 

During the school year the registrar visits high schools throughout the State 
to talk with principals, guidance directors, speak to interested school and club 
groups, and interview prospective candidates. 

A written examination in three parts is given: (1) American Council on Edu- 
cation psychological examination for college freshmen; (2) cooperative general 
achievement test to determine general proficiency in the field of natural sciences, 
form Z; and (3) an essay, Why I Wish To Attend the Maine Maritime Academy. 

The president of the board of trustees comments: 

“Many of our students come from 2- and 3-teacher high schools on our coast, 
and it is necessary for us to make allowances for the fact. Some graduating 
from these schools could not possibly pass regent examinations, and we do not 
want the Government to set up any regulations which would deprive them of 
the opportunity to go to our school. Some of the other schools are trying to unify 
the system of accepting students on such a high level that perhaps we would 
have difficulty in getting the type of boy we want.” 


3. Please attach to your answers copies of the various forms and certificates 
which students are required to execute when applying for admission and 
enrolling. If these documents require any explanation as to their purpose 
or use, please explain. 

See exhibits I to VII, inclusive. 


4, Are your students required to sign a non-Communist or loyalty oath? If not, 
would you recommend such a requirement? 


Yes. The essential elements of such an oath are contained in exhibit VI 


5. Is the academy fully accredited? If not, why; and what are the pros and 
cons of this status of your school? 

This academy is listed in the Education Directory of Higher Education issued 
by the United States Department of Education and Welfare (Office of Educa- 
tion). This listing constitutes accreditation. Graduates are qualified to receive 
commissions in the Regular United States Navy on the basis of this accreditation. 

Our degree has been granted since 1949 when the 32-month course was insti- 
tuted. It is a specialized degree: Bachelor of marine science. It is accepted 
by the maritime industry, for which these men are being trained. It is also 
accepted at colleges and universities to establish credits in varying amounts 
depending upon the postgraduate field of study. Graduates have been accepted 
in schools throughout the country including Amherst, Boston College, Boston 
University, Colgate, Dartmouth, Harvard, M. I. T., Stanford, Washington, and 
others, 

We agree with Dr. Payson Smith, former commissioner of education in both 
Maine and Massachusetts, who said that this academy has all the accreditation 
it needs for the work it is designed to do. No further accreditation is being 
sought. 


6. What is the length of the course? Is this longer or shorter than the courses 
given by the three other State academies and Kings Point? Please discuss 
the pros and cons of the length of your course. 

The course as it now stands is of suitable length to train a good ship’s officer 
and build a foundation for advancement in the shipping world. A longer period 
of training tends to turn a young man toward other lines of work rather than 
seagoing, which is his reason for attending the academy. 

Mr. Ralph A. Leavitt, president of the board of trustees, amplifies this as 
follows: 

“We have a course of 3 full years. Total months under supervised education, 
32, is as long as the conventional 4-year course given by other Maine colleges 
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which have the long summer vacations. Our course is the same length as that 
given at Massachusetts and California. It is 1 year shorter than that given at 
the New York State Maritime College. It is about the same length as that given 
at Kings Point. (We do not consider that the year spent on a merchant ship 
can be considered as a college year at Kings Point, whereas it is not under 
supervision. ) 

“In Maine we consider that the 3 years (around the calendar) used to edu- 
cate a merchant-marine officer is adequate. We believe that our graduates make 
superior officers and that they have as broad an outlook on life upon graduation 
as do the students coming from any other school, not giving graduate work. We 
helieve that the main aim of a maritime academy is to produce third mates and 
third engineers who will go to sea on our merchant ships effectively and at a 
reasonable cost. We believe that the Maine Maritime Academy records will 
show a larger percentage of our students do what they are educated to do than 
do the graduates of any other school in the country. If the records do show 
this we believe that one must come to the inescapable conclusion that we have 
a superior school both from the point of achieving our objective and achieving 
it at a low cost per officer.” 


Describe the academy’s engineering laboratory and shop facilities; its facili- 
ties for electronic navigator training (radar, loran, radio direction finder, 
radio auto alarm) ; its facilities for training in the use of gyrocompasses, 
automatic pilots, and course recorders; its facilities for training in practical 
seamanship. In addition to describing the facilities, please describe and 
discuss the extent to which they are being used and any contemplated 
changes, additions, or improvements. 


“We have a thoroughly adequate plant at the Maine Maritime Academy which 
was built primarily by the officers and students themselves. We have not called 
on the State or the Federal Government for large appropriations to build these 
buildings, but they are adequate for the size of the school we have, and we do 
not believe that we should take a back seat regarding any of our buildings or 
equipment. We undoubtedly will continue to expand as the need warrants.’— 
Ralph A. Leavitt. 

(a) Dock facilities.—For radar training the training ship has a new modern 
raytheon radar with a 16-inch scope, which the deck cadets are taught to oper- 
ate. A smaller raytheon Pathfinder Junior radar set which has just been ob- 
tained is to be installed in the classroom for radar instruction. 

An operating radio direction finder is aboard the training ship and the stu- 
dents are instructed in its operation during the cruises. This is a modern RCA 
model set with a gyrorepeater unit included. 

The school has 2 Loran receivers, 1 of which is aboard the training ship and 
the other set up and operative in the classroom for instruction. These are 
wartime sets made by RCA, model DBS. At the present time a requisition is 
pending for a newer model receiver, Sperry mark 2 Mod 2, which will be in- 
stalled on the training ship prior to the next cruise. This set will also be avail- 
able to the cadets for practice operation. 

As part of the present curriculum the deck cadets are given training in gyro- 
compasses which training is accepted by the Sperry Gyro School at New York 
as half credit toward a gyro certificate. The training ship is equipped with a 
Sperry mark 14 gyrocompass along with course recorder and repeater com- 
passes. No automatic pilot is included with this installation. Also, in a class- 
room there is another gyrocompass of the same model, in operating condition 
equipped with a course recorder unit and a steering repeater compass. The 
auxiliary training ship, Sewell B. Smith, Jr., has a gyrocompass unit. 

Use of facilities for instruction.—In practical seamanship, a marlinspike sea- 
manship room aboard the training ship is equipped with a canvas sewing 
machine, wire splicing vises, and all necessary gear for teaching this phase of 
seamanship. For practical seamanship in small-boat instruction, there are 8 
wooden monomoy-type boats for pulling or sailing and 2 power craft, 1 is a 
40-foot launch with diesel power, the other a 30-foot launch with a gasoline 
engine. Instruction is given in all three phases of small boating, oars, sail, and 
power, 

The training ship is used as a floating laboratory throughout the year. Deck 
students are regularly assigned to deck seamanship projects aboard the training 
vessel. Under the guidance of the first lieutenant they engage in an active 
maintenance program and accomplish all of the upkeep of the vessel. The pro- 
gram is designed to give them experience in all of the phases of ship maintenance 
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for which they will be responsible when they become oflicers aboard merchant or 
naval vessels. Upperclassmen are assigned as supervisors of the work done 
by underclassmen and thus gain practical experience in laying out and directing 
the maintenance work. 

The work includes the preparation and painting of all surfaces, rigging, and 
handling of all booms and boat davits, cleaning of all interior and topside areas, 
care of all running and standing rigging and mooring lines, the annual overhaul 
and equipping of lifeboats, maintenance of all fire and emergency equipment, 
participation in the annual United States Coast Guard inspection, and fulfill 
ment of all requirements of the Coast Guard and the American Bureau of Ship 
ping. All senior students go to drydock with the vessel as its operating crew and 
observe all work accomplished in the drydock and the repair yard. 

Senior cadets are assigned the tasks of preparing all watch bills, tire and emer 
gency bills, duty lists, liberty lists, and berthing assignments Senior cadets 
are assigned, on a rotating basis, as cadet first lieutenant, emergency boat cox 
swain. cadet officer of the watch, boatswain’s mate of the watch, ete Port 
watches are stood by senior cadets throughout the year and they are assigned 
the responsibility of the security of the vessel, supervision of the fire watch, 
checking of mooring lines; and security of all floating craft. Through their 
assignments to maintenance and supervisory details all cadets are adequately 
prepared for their coming responsibilities as ship’s officers where there is no sub 
stitute for experience. 

Auriliary floating equipment.—All cadets become adept at handling lifeboats 
through long hours of practice in the academy's boats. They all become expert 
at the oars and become competent coxswains through lengthy practice in launch- 
ing boats, each man taking his turn in charge of the operation. The 110-foot 
subchaser is used to give all senior cadets experience in conning the vessel and 
assuming charge of all operations, setting the course, directing the helmsman, and 
improving navigational techniques. 

(b) Engineering facilities are extensive consisting of 

1. 4,000-horsepower steam-propulsion plant and auxiliaries of a modern 

geared turbine 8,000-ton steamship. This ship is used as a floating labora 
tory and maintained year around. A winter cruise of about 8,000 miles is 
made each year. On this cruise the midshipmen of the three classes act 
respectively as the engineering watch officers, petty officers, and enginemen 
firemen. 

2. An engineering laboratory on shore for instruction (see picture in 
academy catalog, exhibit VIII). This laboratory was modeled on a plant 
which Westinghouse built for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
The plant has been built by the midshipmen, under the guidance of their 
officers, largely from surplus and gift materials. 

One side of the building is occupied by the steam laboratory, and the 
other by a 400-horsepower diesel engine, also installed by the midshipmen. 

The list of equipment is shown on list A following. 

3. A diesel plant of two )00-horsepower engines of the 110-foot subchaser 
which is operated during the summer. 

#. A machine shop and tool room on shore for classroom instruction is 
used to full capacity four afternoons a week. See picture in academy 
catalog, exhibit VIII. The equipment in this shop used for training consists 
of items on list B following. Plans to enlarge the space in this shop have 
hen made and will be undertaken as time and funds permit. 

5. A machine shop and tool room on board the training ship for instruction 
on cruise. 

6. Machine shop for ship repair in engineroom of the training ship. 


Engineering list A—Laboratory 


1 400-horsepower 4-cycle diesel engine with pyrometers, indicators, strain ga 
seat grinders, and other testing gear 

1 250-horsepower triple-expansion steam engine with indicators, planimeters, and 

other testing gear 

overhead crane with chain fall 

35-horsepower simple steam engine with prony brake 

direct current generators 

wet resistor 

switchboard complete 

throttling calorimeter 


VES 
mt . 
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Engineering list A—Laboratory—Continued 


1 Mollier diagram 

2 platform scales 

1 weighing tank 

1 complete water-steam cycle 

2 complete cyclotherm boilers with auxiliaries 
1 surface condenser. 

various steam-electric pumps 

1 condensate meter 

1 direct current heater 

1 2 element—2 stage air ejector 

1 atmospheric drain tank 

1 complete feedwater testing set with chemicals 
2 CO, and stack gas analyzers and recorders 
1 smoke tester 

1 salinity indicator 

1 1,000-horsepower turbine 

1 45-horsepower turbine 

2 diesel injector testing sets 

1 armature stand and several armatures 

1 growler 

1 oil purifier 

1 16-inch shaper 

1 18-inch lathe 

1 drill press 

1 alternating current welder 

» 


2 grinders 

Industrial analyzer and assorted electrical test instruments 

2 gage testers 

Motor generator set alternating current to direct current, 75 kilowatts 
1 movie machine; 1 strip-film machine 

1 delineascope 

1 75-kilowatt alternating current generator, complete 

1 60-kilowatt direct current generator, complete 


Engineering list B—Machine shop 


Lathes: 

8 10-inch bench models 

1 13-inch floor models 

3 16-inch floor models 

1 turret lathe 
Milling machines: 3 floor models 
Grinders: 

5 floor type 

1 floor-type surface grinder 
Drill presses : 

1 floor type 

2 bench type 
Shapers: 

1 14-inch floor type 

2 16-inch floor type 
Welding gear: 

3 booths with electric-welding gear 

2 oxyacetelene torch sets 
Press: 1 25-ton hydraulic 
Bandsaw: 1 Do-All bandsaw 
Benchwork stations: 10 stations complete with vises 
Classroom with movie projector 
Hand and machine tools 


8. Describe the Academy’s library facilities. Please comment on the extent of 
their use, whether they are adequate and whether any library changes are 
contemplated. If any changes are contemplated, please explain. 

(a) There are 2 libraries available: The Witherle Memorial Library, 2 blocks 
from the dormitory, and the Academy’s library. 
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The Academy’s library is a small specialized library on subjects related to 
the sea and maritime affairs. It consists of 2,000 volumes, about 1,200 technical 
books and 800 for recreational reading. In addition each department has in its 
office the books most often used for reference. Current magazines covering both 
the maritime industry and recreational reading are on a reading table available at 
all times. 

In view of the availability of the Witherle Library this library is adequate for 
our needs. Books related to the Academy’s mission are readily purchased on 
recommendation of instructors. There are two funds from which purchases 
can be made and no requests have been denied. In recent years every publica- 
tion of importance relating to the maritime field which has come to our at 
tention has been acquired. This policy will continue. 

(bv) Our courses give little time to browse, as is the case in liberal-arts col- 
leges. In addition to our own library, we have access to a fine several-thousand- 
volume town library which is for all intents and purposes located on our campus. 
It is nearer to the dormitory and study halls than are some of our other build 
ings. We have funds to buy new books published on marine subjects, and buy all 
of these books which are thought to be of use to our students. We also have 
access to our State library at Augusta, and the Bangor Public Library 34 miles 
away gives us free use of their books at any time, and any volume we request. 


9, Please compare and discuss the pros and cons of student training aboard 
commercial ships and schoolships. 

(a) We have no Coubt in our minds that the best training for officers is 
aboard a well-equipped training ship manned by qualified officers and instruc- 
tors. The United States Navy and the Coast Guard have found this to be the 
best method of training their officers. We do not believe that the unsupervised 
training aboard commercial ships can compare in effectiveness with the type of 
training aboard the schoolship. On the merchant ships the student has no 
right to handle any equipment or give any orders, has no right to steer, navigate, 
tend boilers or to handle throttles. He can only observe and ask questions. 
On the training ship before a student graduates he has done every conceivable 
thing an unlicensed man has to do in both the engineroom and deck. On top 
of this he has been given authority to issue orders, and at some time has acted 
as the chief watch officer in the engineroom or on the bridge. Our boys are 
taught on a training ship both how to work and how to command. Certainly a 
cadet on a commercial vessel has none of these privileges and advantages. 

(b) Two master mariners and two chief engineers on the Academy staft 
amplify these opinions from personal experience. 

1. A master mariner says: 

“TI believe training on schoolships much better than on commercial vessels. 
The schoolship is for training only, while the commercial vessel must pay her 
way and training takes a second place if at all. The officers on a commercial 
vessel are reluctant to allow cadets to work and do the job for themselves, the 
risk being too great. The officers on a training vessel are more used to the 
cadet and his ways and knowledge, having taught him at the shore base. He 
then has a chance to put into practice the classroom work. The cadet has a 
chance to progress with his classmates and to learn from each other. This 
association generates great pride and an incentive to work for a better ship 
which they consider partly their own.” 

2. Another says: 

“Tt is my belief that the student benefits more from training aboard a training 
vessel than from aboard a commercial ship. As a merchant marine officer I 
have observed the difficulties of gaining the desired benefits from the time 
spent on a commercial ship. Very frequently the ship’s officers are not in 
sympathy with the program outlined for the cadet and fail to cooperate in a 
manner which is necessary if the cadet is to benefit from his time aboard ship 
The ship’s officers may have had little or no formal training and their methods 
are very often incorrect and inefficient. The personalities of the officers have 
a considerable bearing upon the progress of the cadet and there is no way to 
effect proper control of this factor. When the ship’s officers do desire to assist 
the cadet they are often hampered by their own lack of instructional ability. 
It takes more than experience to make a good instructor and many persons 
find great difficulty in imparting their knowledge to others. Frequently, through 
lack of competent supervision, cadets fail to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to benefit from the activities around them. 
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“Practical deck seamanship is a most important part of the training of a 
cadet and present-day circumstances aboard American merchant vessels make 
their experience very difficult for a cadet to acquire. In general, maritime unions 
are not favorably inclined toward cadet training, and consequently are not 
disposed to facilitate the development by the cadet of experience in the work 
of the unlicensed seaman. A cadet faced with this situation (and training in a 
school which has no training vessel of its own) acquires an entirely inadequate 
knowledge of practical deck seamanship. 

“The use of a training vessel to provide the required shipboard experience has 
many advantages over the use of a commercial ship. The entire ship’s staff is 
devoted to training. The reason for the operation of the ship is the proper 
training of the cadets for their future responsibilities. All work is performed 
and all watches are stood for the purpose of providing the cadets with the 
experience and the knowledge they must acquire. Duties are rotated so 
that each cadet has practical work. and at each step of the way he is guided by 
an instructor whose principal aim is to assist him to gain the maximum benefit 
from this experience. In most cases, the instructors have had considerable 
experience in training merchant marine personnel. Most of the instructors are 
products of a cadet training program and, having had years of seagoing experi- 
ence, are able to guide the cadets around the pitfalls which they themselves have 
experienced. 

“During the first 8 months, including the first cruise, the cadets work in both 
the deck and engine departments and are thus enabled to base their decision to 
specialize in 1 department upon their personal experiences. Having a training 
vessel moored at the school throughout the year provides the cadets with the most 
practical laboratory possible for their studies and practical work.” 

3. A chief engineer who also has a master’s degree in education says: 

“In my opinion, training aboard a schoolship is very much more effective since 
students are working and training under the same officers under whom they study 
the classroom work. This gives an excellent carryover between classroom and 
the training cruise, and ties the theoretical and practical together very well. It 
also has the advantage inherent in the fact that all work aboard ship is done by 
the students. 

“T have been on the ships that carried Kings Point cadets and noticed that: 
(a) Ship's officers had no idea of the courses taken by the cadets before they 
came aboard, and so could help them very little; (0) ship’s officers had no interest 
in or adaptability to teaching, and couldn’t or wouldn't help the cadets very 
much; (c) the union rules and the fear of having mechanical trouble prevented 
the cadets from taking much part in the ship’s operation. As a consequence of 
these factors the students spend a lot of time copying the smooth log for the chief 
engineer or other similar duties that give them little or no engineering training.” 

(d) Another chief engineer says: 

“While there are some advantages to student training aboard commercial ships 
such as: 

“1. Becoming familiar with systems of operation and routine under actual 
conditions, and 

‘2. Probably less cost, 

“The advantages on schoolships far outweigh them: 

“1. The student on schoolships is still under the supervision of their trained 
instructors. 

“2. The schoolship has no schedule to keep. Its only purpose is to train the 
student in his particular field. 

“3. The schoolship at the Maine Maritime Academy has no hired crew of any 
kind except the instructors, therefor the student actually operates and main- 
tains the ship. 

“4. No chief engineer on a commercial ship would allow a student to dis- 
mantle or repair his equipment, but this procedure is commonplace on the State 
of Maine. I feel this is the outstanding advantage of schoolships. 

“}. The student maintains the ship while in port and much work is accom- 
plished normally done in shipyards on commercial ships. Engineers and mates 
must supervise and write specifications for such jobs, even though the work is 
done by shipyard crews. What better way to learn how to do this than bv 
having personally done the work while in training? ; 

“6. On commercial ships the student is more or less lost in the activity of 
the ship. The officers have neither the time nor the inclination to spend the 
required time with the student. 
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“7 During 3 years working with the schoolship as a laboratory the students 
have an opportunity to apply all the knowledge which in theory they have 
obtained academically.” 


10. Would it be wise to require that candidates for the State academies have 
served at sea for some period (6 months to 1 year) before admitting them 
Please explain. 

(a) Definitely not. The purpose of such a plan would be to enable the man to 
determine whether he is really interested in a life at sea and to weed out those 
who are not so inclined. It has been my observation that the State academy 
cadets are, for the most part, quite clear in their purpose when they enter the 
school. A considerable expenditure of money is required and apparently con- 
siderable thought has gone into the decision to choose a seagoing career. Since 
the four State academies are all located in coastal States, many of the students, 
and this is particularly true in Maine, have ben brought up near or on the water, 
have served on fishing vessels, yachts, merchant ships, etc., and come from fam 
ilies with a tradition on the sea. They are much more familiar with sea- 
going life than their contemporaries from other areas and have a firme 
foundation on which to base their decision to go to sea. Few cadets drop out 
because of other interests and the records of the State schools show a com- 
paratively high figure of graduates following the sea. 

It is believed that it would be quite difficult for a young man to acquire tlie 
necessary sea time if such a requirement were established because of the present 
hiring practices in a large part of the merchant marine. Unions, rotary hiring, 
and the attitude of some unions toward cadet training would make it difficult for 
a man who intended to continue at sea for only 6 months to get a berth. Some 
of the unlicensed unions discourage their members from becoming officers, at- 
tempt to maintain a breach between the officers and the unlicensed personnel, 
and could hardly be expected to welcome the cadet candidate. 

(b) “Certainly, candidates for State academies should not be required to have 
6 months or a year at sea prior to admittance. This would be equivalent to 
insisting that all doctors be nurses or hospital orderlies before they go to medical 
schools, or that candidates for engineering schools should first be plumbers’ 
helpers or boilermakers. Taking into consideration the fact that it would be 
almost impossible under present union regulations for young boys just grad- 
uating from high school to get jobs at sea, it would be virtually impossible for 
the academies to find anybody to go to their schools if such a regulation were 
put into force. On the other hand, what young boy, having obtained a job on a 
merchant ship paying him from four to five hundred dollars for being a messboy 
or wiper or ordinary seaman, could be induced to leave that job to go to school 
where it would cost him several thousand dollars to get an education? Only a 
few could be induced to do so.”—Mr. Ralph A-Leavitt. 

(c) Our placement director with wide experience in such matters goes into 
the problem in further detail: 

“This would produce several difficult problems and would contribute absolutely 
nothing to the training of future officers for the merchant marine. 

“There are not enough young men at sea now in the unlicensed ratings who 
meet the requirements for admission to the maritime academies. Therefore, this 
program must start when the man interested in attending an academy submits 
his application. But before sending him to sea you must determine if he fulfills 
all the other requirements for admission. 

“To carry out a plan of this type would require a man from each school to 
place the applicants aboard ship. It would conflict with union hiring practices 
for unlicensed personnel and would meet with violent union objections. Unless 
the Federal Government supervised this program to allow the men to go aboard 
union ships it would leave only a few outlets for the men among nonunion ships 
(mostly tankers) and they would not be able to absorb all the men each year. 

“A company would be very hesitant to take part in this program, unless espe- 
cially subsidized for it. Taking an inexperienced young man aboard ship for a 
period of 6 months to a year would contribute nothing to the efficiency of the 
operation of the ship. It is a well-known fact that it takes 6 months to a year 
before a company can train a man to perform company duties to the best benefit 
of the ship. If after training an inexperienced man the company would then 
lose him, it certainly wouldn’t be a very wise company move to take the men on. 

“Present Coast Guard regulations state a man going to sea must have a 
mariner’s document. A man desiring to go to sea must have a document before 
getting a job, yet he cannot get the document unless he has a job. (Federal assist 
ance would be required to eliminate this problem. ) 
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“New classes enter the schools on a specific date. There must be a certain 
number in the class to operate the schools efficiently. It would be quite a problem 
to give each applicant sea time and still have him on hand to start classes on a 
specific date.” 


11. Is your academy preparing to include courses on atomic propulsion? Please 
explain. 

Yes; we are giving this matter some attention and watching developments. 
The first action will be to add a course in the principles of atomic reactors. Later 
will be added a course on practical operation, as sufficient information becomes 
available. 

Basically, atomie propulsion changes only the boiler plant of a ship. The 
problems for the engineering officers will be those of changed operating techniques 
and safety precautions in the boilerrooms. For some years this will be a special- 
ized field involving few ships, and not a field for the usual marine engineer. In 
the meantime vast changes will occur in type, design, and operation of ship 
reactors. 

Pending these developments the physics and engineering departments will 
increase time devoted to theory of nuclear fission. Also, we will be on the alert 
for new sources of information on principles of operation and control of reactors. 

The president of the board of trustees says: 

“The Maine Maritime Academy will include a course on atomic propulsion 
just as soon as teachers are available to teach the subject, or when someone has 
written a textbook on the subject which could be taught by a well-qualified 
teacher. It is our understanding that any resemblance between the atomic en- 
gines put on the Nautilus less than a year ago and the engines to be put 
on subsequent ships is slight. People who know most about this are changing 
their ideas every day as they are learning this new field. Any instruction to be 
given based on the building of the Nautilus would be completely worthless by the 
time it was taught. It is our belief that we will have to teach our boys, the 
next few years at least, to be good officers on our merchant ships for the majority, 
and those who want to go on atomic ships take special training in postgraduate 
instruction. We think that any school that makes any other claim is simply 
emitting hot air. We will try to keep in the vanguard of this type of education, 
and pride ourselves on the fact that a graduate of our first class is one of the 
keymen working in this field at the present time.” 

12. Please discuss any unique and valuable training being given at your academy. 

(a) The emphasis on practical work on the part of our cadets is unique in 
Maine among the five maritime schools. Much of the shipboard work which 
our cadets accomplish is done in other State academies by hired workers, and 
at the Federal Academy no opportunity for such experience exists. The cadets of 
Maine are highly regarded for their practical knowledge and ability in the steam- 
ship industry. Captain Kalloch of American Export Lines has stated that the 
ability of our men to perform and supervise the practical work is a large factor 
in the favorable attitude exhibited by Export toward our graduates. Mr. Valen- 
tine of Cleveland Cliffs and Mr. Boester of Columbia Transportation have stated 
that knowledge, ability, and willingness in practical worl: is one of the principal 
features which they are seeking in new officers. The program at this school is 
designed to prepare our students thoroughly in this respect. 

(b) The chief engineer, graduate of New York State Maritime College, states 
the engineering view: 

“Our men get valuable training as practical working ship’s engineers that is 
more complete than similar training at the other schools, in my opinion. This 
is because the cadets maintain and operate the State of Maine, Sewell B. Smith, 
Jr., and the laboratory completely by themselves. None of the other schools go 
as far in this direction that I know of. I know New York doesn’t. 

“Engineeringwise I feel that the fact that on our cruises we have a cadet in 
every position from chief engineer down, and they are learning by doing. At 
the midpoint of the cruise I feel under normal operations they are capable of 
operating the ship. 

“Maine Maritime Academy has an outstanding engineering laboratory for a 
State school.” 

(ce) An educator of long experience, a Ph. D., who is also an experienced Naval 
Reserve commander, states it thus: 

“The unique value of training at the Maine Maritime Academy lies not in any 
particular course of instruction but rather in the way in which all students here 
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are required to take part in the upkeep, repair, and running of the academy 
grounds, buildings, and particularly of the training ship. 

“A young man who has actually chipped and painted a hull himself will quite 
obviously be in a much better position to teach others to do it, than a man, say 
from King’s Point, who has only watched others doing these jobs. 

“The same reasoning goes for navigating a vessel or for running a power- 
plant. 

“The above conclusions are borne out by the experience of shipowners who have 
employed our graduates. They are almost unanimous in saying that Maine men 
are better trained than others in the practical aspects of ship operation. 

“The experience of the Navy with our men who go on active duty is an 
additional verification of the ‘learn by doing’ principle. Our deck officers are 
much better navigators than the average Annapolis graduate, and our engineers 
are much better engineers.” 

(d) Another Naval Reserve officer comments: 

“Most of the maintenance of the Academy and the training ship is done by our 
midshipmen. They learn by doing and, as a result, know what has to be done and 
how to do it. Shipping companies have been profuse in their praise of our 
boys in knowing how to get the job done in a practical and complete manner. 

“In handling men our graduates will know what to expect from their men 
for they have done similar jobs oftentimes and so can be reasonably accurate 
in knowing what should be accomplished. Our steam laboratory, built from 
scratch by our midshipmen, under the supervision of Academy officers, shows 
concrete evidence of their energy and ability to get a job done at minimum 
expense to the State and Federal Governments. The entire transformation 
of our waterfront facilities in a few short years is further proof of the value 
of our practical training. 

“A good example of this learning by doing during training is the manner in 
which our midshipmen prepare the training ship for sea themselves under 
excellent staff supervision and then taking the training ship to sea on an 8,000-mile 
cruise and maintaining her at sea themselves without an operating or skeleton 
hired crew.” 

(c) The President of the Board of Trustees sums it up: 

“We teach young men how to work, and give them the will to work. We 
teach theory as do all the other schools, but we make them apply their theo 
retical knowledge by making them actually do good honest work. By this we 
prove to our graduates that work will not hurt, a theory not enjoyed by many 
of our youth. Observe the youth of today, always wanting to wear white collars 
and never wanting to do anything that will strain a muscle or soil a hand. Not 
so our graduates, as nearly everyone who has employed them will attest. They 
know the feel of the chipping hammer, the spray gun, and the welder’s torch; 
they know the inside of a boiler and the heat of the engineroom in the tropics. 
They have obeyed orders and by the time they graduate they have given orders. 
We give them courses which we hope will whet their appetities for more 
knowledge, but we do not believe we can teach them to be good officers and 
workmen and still give them a genteel liberal arts education in either 3 whole 
years or even 4 years. We try to teach them that we are only opening the 
door of opportunity to them, and that they by more and more study as they 
travel to the ends of the earth can make themselves eligible for any berth they 
seek, either at sea or on land, by seeking more and more education, by reading, 
studying, observing, and discussing the universe and what is in it. As we have 
observed the results, typified by the attainments of our graduates, we truly believe 
that our approach is nearly unique and is successful.” 


13. In order to meet the normal or peacetime needs of our merchant marine, 
how many officers do you believe should be turned out each year? How 

did you arrive at this number? Consider and discuss the fact that 

each year a number of men come up through the ranks to become officers. 

In particular, it would be helpful if in answering this question you 
related your response to the present size of our active merchant fleet 

and its probable increase or decrease, as you see it, over the next 10 years 

As long as we can remember, it has always been estimated that the normal 
or peacetime need of our merchant marine is one new officer per ship per year 
As there are approximately 10 officers per ship, this would mean 1 new 
officer per ship each year, or would allow for a 10-percent attrition. We believe 
that the only way this figure can actually be checked is by a thorough study of 
the Coast Guard records. Considering that these men are free agents, it is 


69557—56——_2 
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pretty hard to check up and find out how many officers who have licenses have 
given up all intention of returning to the sea. I doubt if anybody has the right 
to try to guess how many ships the United States will have on the ocean 10 
years from now. However, we have had during peacetime between 1,100 and 
1,300 ships at sea since around 1920, and it is safe to assume that, barring the 
wiping out of the world population, we will have somewhere between 1,000 
and 1,500 new officers a year. Certainly the graduating of 500 to 600 boys from 
State maritime academies will never glut the market in the foreseeable future 
We believe that with modern electronics, atomic ships, etc., a larger percentage 
of officers should come from maritime academies than has been the practice 
heretofore. We believe the men graduating from maritime academies should 
be gradually increased until the maritime academies are training 75 or SO percent 
of the officers needed rather than less than 50 percent as at present and in 
the past, and we believe that the Government policy should aim in that direction. 
Maine is willing to do its part in an expanding program. 


14. In time of national emergency, how many students could be trained at 
the Academy without drastic changes in facilities? On such a basis what 
is the shortest period within which such students could be given sufficient 
training to qualify them as merchant marine officers? 

In time of national emergency the Maine Maritime Academy could immedi 
ately increase its enrollment to 500 with present equipment and training vessels. 
The optimum period of training would be 16 months, As soon as possible after 
the emergency arose, we would start temporary buildings, as were put in during 
the last war, and we would expand to whatever size was considered necessary. 

We have another complete plant located in the State which could be taken 
over where we could run an annex with at least another S800, if suitable arrange- 
ments could be made with the Army to do so, and if they did not take it over 
for their own training purposes. During the last war the Coast Guard reduced 
the length of training, bringing the period down to 16 months. We think 16 
months compresses the course to a dangerous point but it was done during the 
last war and can be done again if necessary. Naturally many courses would 
have to be dropped after consultation with other academies and the Coast Guard 
as to what would be considered dispensable. 


15. How many men failed or quit each year (1949-55) without graduating? 
What did these men cost the Federal Government and how did you com 
pute this figure? What is the Academy doing to reduce the incidence 
of such failures and resignations? 

The net cost to the Government of these eliminations is nothing. The cost 
has been paid actually by the student who is appointed in the disenrollee’s place, 
and who has paid his own way up to this point. The Federal Government thus 
gets a man in training for each dollar of expenditure. This is true because 
there is a waiting list of qualified students for the quota of 150 receiving these 
funds. 

However, for the record, the data are: 


Failed or quit Cost to 
Year : . Federal 


. reo , 
Number | Percent | VOVermment 


1949 25 16.7 $11, 188. 49 
1950 21 14 10, 419, 89 
1951 12 9, 797. 65 
1952 35 25 18, 169. 95 
1953 14 11 4, 740. 73 
1954 8 5.3 3, 423. 06 
1955 to July 31 l '] 1, 762. 70 


1 Yearly basis. 


The amounts are high in 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952 because the cadets were 
receiving pay and subsistence from the Federal Government at that time of $65 
a month instead of $485 per year as at present. 

For the answer to the last question, attention is invited to the percentages 
which, while only once above optimum, have dropped precipitately in the last 
2 years, 
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16. For the fiscal years 1949 through 1954 please give the total net operating 
cost of the Academy to the State, after deducting separately and listing 
the amouuts the Academy received from the Federal Government, the 
students and miscellaneous sources. If it is easier to give these figures 
on a calendar-year basis, please do so but so indicate. Please give the 
source of these figures. 

These figures were taken from the annual statements of the Academy for the 
fiscal years 1949 through 1954. These statements have all been andited by the 

Maine State Department of Audit: 


1949_ ia $133, 011. 66) 1952 $92. O65. SD 
1950... 76, 612. 91) 1953 GQ? 739.15 
1951 G7, 972. 77 | 1954 122. GOS, 45 


17. For each such year (1949-54), please give a detailed breakdown of the 
amount of direct and indirect financial aid or support received by the 
Academy from the Federal Government. Please give the source of these 


figures. 
Maine Maritime Academy, Castine, Maine 
Direct aid Indirect 
Year Reim- 
Crans bursement Subsist Books and Total Ship Surplus 
ane for out- ence clothing . repair materials 
of-Staters 
1949 $25, 000 $24,799.68 $47, 452. 50 $97, 252.18 $50, 000 $50, OOO. O 
1950 25,000 | 24,632.70 | 41, 529.00 91, 161. 70 42. 500 12. 5O0. OK 
1951 25,000 | 24,847.00 | 39, 120. 75 88, 967.75 38,500 $23,036.53 61,53 
1952 25,000 | 22,195.80 36, 656.25 |$30, 107.67 113, 959. 72 
1953 25,000 | 21, 460.71 30, 961. 72 29, 318.94 106, 741.37 236, 000 i, OOO. (K 
1954 25,000 | 20,682.82 | 33,370.45 | 30,845.35 (109,898.62 37,500 33,417.79 70. O17 


Tc New York 

2 Difference between $190,000 used to activate new training ship and $154,000 received as serap for t 
training ship American Sailor by the Federal Government 

The indirect aid from the Federal Government is considered to be ship repair 
fund and surplus materials received. Under ship repair in 1952 $37,500 
was allotted, but inasmuch as the Maine Maritime Academy had no ship and 
was forced to borrow the training ship assigned to the New York State Mari- 
time College the ship repair fund for that year was transferred to New York 
In 1958 the old training ship, American Sailer, was sold for scrap for $154,000 
and the moneys received were applied toward a $200,000 appropriation to provide 
another ship. About $190,000 of that appropriation was used for this purpose. 
None of the additional $44,000 appropriated for ship repair was used that year. 

The figures shown under direct aid come from the academy annual statements 
The figures under indirect aid for ship repair were found in letters of authority 
from the Government to the academy. The surplus material lists are in the 
files of the academy. 


18. How much does the State spend as an average on the students who complete 
the course? How much does the Federal Government spend as an average, 
on the students who complete the course? How much does the average 
student spend of his own funds in so educating himself? Please give the 
source of these figures. 

A typical class under recent conditions was the one graduating 1955. This 


class, of 58 graduates, entered in August 1952. For the 3 years at the academy 
the costs per graduate were: 


Amount Percent 
(a) To the State $1, 613. 58 24.4 
(b) To the Federal Government 2, 138. 59 $2.4 
(c) To the student himself 2, 843. 51 
Total Y 6. 595. 68 
1 This figure will increase in each of the next 2 years lhe State has increased the appropr 


Academy bv about 40 percent above the average for the past 6 years. 
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These figures were assembled from the records available in the Academy’s 
finance office. 


19. Please give the number of students at the Academy yearly, 1949 to present, 
broken down into the categories in which they are placed. 


es eecer 7 
Cadet | | 
| USMS- | Midship- | Midship- 
January | midship- man, | man, Total 
| 


man, USNR! MMA? 

USNR 
1949 : akan 199 | 0 | 0 199 
1950 : 183 | 3 3 189 
1951 rear “2 ‘ 168 14 13 195 
1952 : od 194 6 9 209 
1953 202 1 21 225 
1954 3 169 46 34 210 
1955 : $151 48 48 207 
September 1955 7 495 4644 62 201 





1 These students are Naval reservists but not cadets, USMS, because of lack of a vacancy in quota 
(usually 150). They receive no Federal scholarship allowances. 

2? Midshipman, Maine Maritime Academy. These students pass a physical examination for a merchant 
marine license and receive a waiver of the Navy physical requirements. They are not Naval reservists 
and do not receive the Federal scholarship allowances. 

2 57 officer candidates, merchant marine, U. S. Naval Reserve instead of midshipman, USNR. 

‘ Officer candidate, merchant marine, U. S. Naval Reserve instead of midshipman, USNR. 

* 97 officer candidates, merchant marine, U. 8. Naval Reserve instead of midshipman, USNR. 

* Appointments pending. 

20. Describe in detail the various benefits or returns received by the Federal 
Government for the money it expends each year in connection with your 
academy. In particular, please enumerate the obligations incurred by the 
academy and the students to the Federal Government. In your opinion 
would it be feasible and desirable to increase these obligations; and if so, 
in what respects? Please explain. 

(a) In general— 

At a State maritime academy the Federal Government gets officers well trained 
for the United States merchant marine and the Naval Reserve, at the present 
time, at a cost of approximately $2,100 per officer. Considering that it costs the 
Federal Government better than $9,000 to get an equivalent officer from Kings 
Point, this in itself would seem to be a very great advantage to the Federal 
Government. The academy is under obligation to see that these officers are 
trained in accordance with General Order No. 22 issued by the Federal Maritime 
Board; that we maintain a shore base; and take good care of Government 
property which is entrusted to us, including a training ship. The student is 
under obligation to serve with the Armed Forces after he graduates, the same 
as any other boy, but with the added responsibility that he undoubtedly will 
serve as an officer aboard naval ships instead of as an enlisted man. 

After finishing his naval service, he also is under obligation to serve in the 
Naval Reserve for an additional 6 years. We see no reason why the obligation of 
either the academy or student should be increased. We believe that the Federal 
Government at the State maritime academies is receiving full value for what it 
invests. 

(b) More specifically— 

The Federal Government receives a well qualified United States Naval Reserve 
officer or a well qualified merchant service officer for a comparatively small 
amount of money expended when compared with other commissioned officer 
procurement programs. 

Contributing financial assistance to the maritime academies assures a pool 
of adequately trained officers for the United States merchant marine and United 
States Navy. Any man trained at a maritime academy since World War II is 
capable of returning to active duty as an officer aboard a merchant ship or naval 
vessel immediately, or with less than 2 weeks of indoctrination. This pool of 
qualified officers is valuable insurance in case of an emergency, insurance that 
we did not have at the outbreak of World War II. 

At the outbreak of World War II we had neither the ships nor the men. We 
now have ships in our lay-up fleet for use in case of emergency, so we must also 
have the qualified officers to quickly activate both our Navy and merchant 
fleet. We won't have time to train the officers as we build the ships this time. 
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The training ship is Federal property and is maintained in an excellent state 
of readiness for possible Federal emergency use. 

The goodwill spread by our midshipmen during cruises to foreign countries 
is a valuable return to the Federal Government; for example, the request made 
by American consul in Martinique that we provide sports contests to counteract 
the insidious growth of communism in that country. 

The student is obligated to serve at least 2 years of active duty in the Navy 
and must remain in a Reserve status for 8 years. He is obligated to be ready for 
immediate recall into service in case of national emergency. 

All students are obligated under selective service. Those who receive com- 
missions go on active duty in the Navy. Those not receiving a commission are 
available for service voluntarily or under the draft law. 

Present obligations are adequate. 


21. List the ways in which you know or believe the academy differs from the 
three other State maritime schools; in particular, as to subjects taught, 
accreditation, adequacy of facilities, expense to the students. Please 
state whether you believe each of these differences is advantageous or 
disadvantageous to your school, your students, and the Federal Government. 

In general— 

We believe that the Maine Maritime Academy differs from other schools only 
in that we try to inculcate the knowledge of how to work and the desire to give 
a full value to the employer for the salary given. Our boys do not learn how to do 
things by watching, but by actually doing. We think the extent to which we 
employ this method is unique among the maritime academies; in fact, among 
most of the schools in the country. The value of this training through the main- 
tenance program, particularly of the training ship, is confirmed by graduates 
who write back that it is one of the most valuable phases of the training of a 
maritime officer. The maritime industry agrees. 

Specific answers in the categories mentioned in particular are— 

(a) Subjects taught: About the same, except at New York where a 4-year 
course permits teaching of more subjects. We believe that the 3-year course 
produces as good an operating officer as the longer course. For that reason 
Maine emphasizes practical experience. This approach produces a very fine 
rapport between instructor and student which is unique among the five maritime 
schools. 

(b) Accreditation of three of the schools is on a par. New York, which 
because of its longer course completes a college course. We think that the long 
course educates a man out of the field for which he is presumably being edu- 
cated, the operating maritime officer. His fully accredited degree turns him to 
industry ashore. 

This academy is not a preparatory school forwhigher education. There are no 
standards for accreditation of a maritime academy, and accreditation of such a 
school on the standards set for colleges is inappropriate, and “just a little silly.” 

(c) Adequacy of facilities: The facilities of the Maine Marine Academy are 
in our estimation superior to all except New York. We believe the Maine school 
is superior to New York in the matter of a more modern training ship, campus, 
dormitory, and shops. 

(d) Expense to students: Costs to Maine students are greater than those at 
any other of the schools. This is to the advantage of the State and Federal 
Governments but a financial disadvantage to our students. However, we believe 
that whereas our students pay more they give our school additional value by 
greater application, and try to get their full money’s worth. We never hear com- 
plaints that we are working them too hard. On the contrary, although we work 
them harder than at any other school that we know of, they still complain we 
are not working them hard enough. Always their thirst is for more knowledge. 
There is a marked increase of this attitude since the Government stopped paying 
them $65 a month, literally giving them a free education. What can be had for 
nothing Maine people believe is worth little. 

22. (a) In each of the years 1949-55 how many of your students have been resi- 

dents of States other than the State in which your academy is located? 
(b) What percentage has this been of your total enrollment each year? 
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b 
lotal enroll- (a \9? 
Yea on nt Out of State Percent of 
, enrollment 
j lary 1949 199 a | 27 
January 1950 189 5B 20 
January 1951 195 45 23 
January 1952 209 55 26 
January 1953 225 61 27 
January 1954 210 54 26 
Janyary 19 207 54 26 
September 1955 201 59 29. 4 


(c) If the student is not a resident of the State in which your academy is 
located, what are the differences insofar as cost to 
(1) the student? None. 
(2) the State? $600 to $700 less per student. 
(3) the Federal Government? $600 to $700 more per student, total 
not to exceed $22,500 per year. 
Are these differences justified and should they be continued? Yes. 
(ad) If preference of any kind other than cost (such as enrollment prefer- 
ence) is given residents of the State in which the academy is located, please 
enumerate and discuss the wisdom on continuing. Does not apply. 


23. Please give a breakdown of present occupations of recent graduates (say 
five-hundred-odd) as follows: 
(a) At sea in merchant marine. 
()) On active duty in the Navy. 
(c) In shore positions in maritime industry. 
(d) Other employment. 
(e) Deceased. 
(f) Unknown. 

(a) 168 (40 percent). 

(b) 182 (43.3 percent). (117 have prior service as officers in merchant 
lnarine). 

(c) 9 (2.1 percent). 

(d) 61 (14.5 percent). 

Number in (¢c) and (d@) having officer experience at sea prior to other em- 

ployment, 61. 

(e) None. 

(f) None. 

Total having officer experience at sea, 411. 
Percentage having officer experience at sea, 98 percent. 

This survey covers seven classes which entered after World War II (gradu- 
ating 1949 to 1955, inclusive), and are the classes which were awarded a degree 
of bachelor of marine science, The number of graduates in each class is: 

Graduates Graduates 


I | i 47 Class of 1954__ __-- Sadie a senrdicr tee 
Class of 1950 waeeee etl ee | * eee Scnerres at. 58 
ere ee ee i sks 3 | ae a 
Class of 1952__--- briialiacen et 45 TRE iiticiincth we Soe 


Class of 1953 7 

24. Do you believe upgrading schools such as Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., and Alameda, 
Calif., should be reactivated? Please give in detail the reasons for your 
answer. If you believe they should be reactivated, please discuss the size 
they should be and justify the expense which the Federal Government 
would thus incur. 


(a) Yes. It stands to reason that with our modern ships unlicensed men need 
some training in theory as well as practice. As an ultimate goal every man on 
every ship in our merchant marine should have this training. To start with, 
the schools should have about 1,000 at Sheepshead and 400 at Alameda, giving 
3- to 6-month courses. Boys attending should pay at least half the cost but be 
guaranteed a job on a subsidized ship upon graduation for at least a year. Cost 
to the Government should not exceed a million or a million and a half, or the 
schools could be operated by Government and steamship companies jointly. This 
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program would tend to shape a young man into a proper way of thinking regarding 
himself, his ship, and the future. 


(vb) Government upgrading schools for officers should not be necessary. The 
eraduates of maritime academies have sufficient knowledge coupled with expe 
rience to follow their chosen profession successfully. If an officer feels the 


need of brushing up on some points, present private institutions of learning 

are available. 

Schools such as Sheepshead Bay and Alemeda for the training of unlicensed 
personnel are desirable. They take inexperienced persons and shape them for the 
deck, engine, or steward’s departments. However, one should not overlook the 
economy of using presently established naval training stations like Newport 
and San Diego for this training instead of opening separate schools. 

Unlicensed training is a very definite need in this day and age of new ships 
nnd modern equipment. The Government spends large sums of money to build 
ships and then questions the expenditure of funds to aid in the supply of expe 
rienced personnel to operate and protect the ships. 

Today a young man starting a seafaring life gets a job as best he can and 
gains experience the same way, on the ship. This does not tend to give the 
proper type of training and many times a distorted or selfish view wholly detri 
mental to the apprentice and the ship. 

(c) A past executive officer of Sheepshead Bay now an assistant head of depart 
iment here goes into further detail: 

“These schools were not upgrade schools in the sense that private schools are 
The private schools give only cram courses to licensed applicants. The train 
ing stations were primarily advanced, refresher, and specialist schools. Up- 
erading was secondary. 

“In the merchant marine, as in other industries, new techniques and equip 
ment are useless in the hands of untrained men. 

“Men should not be permitted to advance from ordinary seaman to boatswain 
and from wiper to oiler on hit-or-miss information, right or wrong, picked up 
along the way with their only education being a 4-week cram course before 
each license exam. 

“The only training now available to merchant marine personnel is officer 
upgrade courses where the answers to the Coast Guard examinations are taught 
with little explanation or understanding. Most men in the industry will agree 
that the cram schools are a poor way to prepare a man for a license. 

“No training exists to prepare entry ratings for their work or to assist un 
licensed personnel to advance. It is dangerous to ship and passengers to employ 
personnel who advance with no proper training. Where else are they to learn 
their boat-handling, fire-fighting techniques, safe working practices, responsi 
bilities of the next higher position ? 

“Several marine disasters brought about the training provisions of the Mer 
chant Marine Act of 1936. Must there be new disasters to bring about compliance 
With the provisions and intention of the act? 

“Armed Forces reserves are maintained at great expense. A training pro 
gram (personnel and facilities) to provide manpower for the ships of the mer 
chant marine must also be maintained, otherwise military Commanders say their 
forces would be impotent overseas. 

“On-the-job training is entirely inadequate and impractical, 

“Sheepshead Bay and Alameda should be reactivated and should be provided 
training for: 

“1. All entry ratings, all increases in responsibility, and all lifeboat cer- 
tifications, 
‘2. All shipboard personnel should receive fire-fighting training. 

All specialties such as refrigeration, electricity, machine shop, butcher 
ing, baking; and for technical subjects such as stability, thermodynamics, 
and electronics, and for new equipment such as gas turbines and atomic 
power. 

“The previous cost of providing this training should be greatly reduced. It 
is not necessary to provide free berthing and meals to trainees in a peacetime pro 
gram. Expenses should be borne by the student, perhaps subsidized by his em 
ployer, which would be the steamship operator. 

“Trained personnel will bring about more efficient and economical operation 
resulting in reduced operating differential subsidies. Greater safety is created 
through trained personnel ; expenditures to save lives and property are in accord 
ance with established Government policy. Very stringent regulations exist 
regarding shipboard equipment but personnel requirements are much more lax. 


“eo 
». 
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“Maintenance of a training staff and facilities to be expanded in the event 
of emergency is comparable to maintenance of our Armed Forces and reserve 
fleets in peacetime. 

“Training of personne] at all levels in the Armed Forces entails hugh expendi- 
tures and is taken as a matter of course. Training of the operating personnel 
of merchant ships, vital to our peacetime economy and wartime security, is 
comparable.” 

The cost of this program might run to 2 or 3 million less money taken in from 
trainees for food and lodging. 


25. Do you believe the Maritime Service Institute (which provided correspond- 
ence courses to officers and crews at sea) should be reactivated as a Fed- 
eral activity? Please give in detail the reasons for your answer. If you 
believe it should be reactivated, please discuss the size it should be and 
justify the expense which the Federal Government would thus incur. 

Yes; but the student should pay the cost, not the Government. Arrangements 
might be made with ICS or similar schools to do most of this work at a smaller 
cost to the student, as they would be sold in wholesale lots. 

It is essential that men of the merchant marine keep up with the latest trends 
and advancements in the field. The courses previously provided were excellent. 
They gave men aboard ship a good chance to improve themselves at a reasonable 
cost. The Navy Department feels it is essential that naval officers and enlisted 
men take correspondence courses. It would seem equally important that men 
in the merchant marine follow same procedure in the best interest of our national 
defense. 

The size of the program should be sufficient to meet the demands of the sea- 
going profession for courses which apply to the maritime field. Academic sub- 
jects should be made easily available at retail cost. 


26. To what extent could the needs of the shipping industry be met by upgrad- 
ing? Please explain. 

We do not believe these schools should be run by the Federal Government, 
but we do think that the Government should have some rules and regulations 
regarding how they should be run and make them take out a State or Federal 
license. Some of the schools now running are almost rackets, taking good money 
from officers and give little or no aid to those seeking help in upgrading. The 
Coast Guard should have much to say on this point, as they have to give the 
examinations for upgrading and know much about the schools now in existence, 
their good and bad points. 

An experienced chief engineer states: 

“To my mind, upgrading, say from boatswain to third mate or oiler to 
assistant engineer can never be used to replace academy training. 

“(a) It isn’t possible to adequately cover the multitude of technical sub- 
jects required today in the short upgrading courses. 

“(b) Some of the men taking upgrading courses would not be capable of 
keeping up and so would retard the whole group. 

“(c) It wouldn’t be possible to be selective enough in determining those to 
take the courses. An academy can be selective in admittance requirements 
whereas an upgrading course has to be pretty much a matter of taking anyone 
desiring it. 

“(d) Upgrading can only take care of those men already in the business. 
It can’t bring in good men from outside. For example, the only new third 
assistants would be ex-oilers. Many oilers would not be capable of such train- 
ing. There would be many excellent men kept out of the industry simply be- 
cause they couldn’t get the original wiper’s jobs or because they didn’t want 
to start there and work their way up to engineer. 

“All other industries make it possible for trained men to leave college and 
start in somewhere besides the very bottom. If our business restricts itself 
to upgrading we will be excluding men from entering anywhere except the 
very bottom, and so keeping a lot of good men out.” 

A master mariner states the matter thus: 

“Since many unions discourage their members from acquiring licenses and 
many unlicensed men can see no advantage to the greatly increased responsibility 
with small increase in remuneration, the number of men acquiring their license 
through upgrading is relatively small and would not supply many for the 
industry. 
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“If upgrading is to mean cram courses to circumvent the intent of the Coast 
Guard examination, there should be none of it.” 

In summary: 

Upgrading could not qualify enough men to fill the need of the merchant 
marine in officer ranks. However, a properly operated upgrading school could 
maintain qualified men in unlicensed ratings. See also answers to question 24. 
°7. What recommendations if any for changes in your school, the other State 

schools, and Kings Point would you make in order to best protect and 
promote the interests of the Federal Government? 

(a) First we need a lot more assurance as to what the Federal Government 
is going to do for us or to us. We have to recruit young men to come to the 
school, and have to issue a catalog explaining everything about the school, 
including the expenses to the students and parents for the 3 years he is going 
to be in the school. This has to be done during the 1 or 2 years before the 
student arrives. For the last several years we have never been able to tell the 
prospective student with any assurance what the Federal participation will be. 
All we have been able to say was that last year and this year so far the Govern- 
ment subsidies have been so much. What they will be next year or the 2 years 
following, we can hardly hazard a guess. We battle each year for appropriations, 
but we can promise nothing until Congress passes its appropriation bill some 
time in June next year, and then our promise can be only for that year, with no 
assurance of the next 2 years. 

This makes recruiting difficult, to say the least, and this year cut into our 
enrollment greatly when the President’s budget cut the State schools out entirely. 
First, we need a fixed Government policy for at least 4 years ahead so we can, 
with assurance, tell a young man what it will cost him if he enrolls at our school. 

Second, I believe that all schools should have assurance that their graduates 
can (if they have the personality and owners want them) have jobs when they 
graduate. The present union contracts, insisting that all union officers go on 
rotary hiring, were set up to kill the academies. If the Government wants a fair 
return on its investment in these schools, they must insist that the graduates 
be allowed to obtain employment upon graduation. As I understand it, less 
than 50 percent of the graduates this year were able to obtain employment on 
merchant ships. This did not apply to Maine, but I understand it was the 
national average. This means that the cost to the Government per new officer 
in the merchant marine was automatically doubled at both the State schools 
and Kings Point. A tragic situation. 

Third, I think all students at Kings Point should take supervised cruises in- 
stead of the present system of sending cadets to sea for their second year (that 
is, if it is decided to continue that school). 

Fourth, a reserve should be appropriated to build up funds for replacement of 
schoolships every 10 or 12 years so that the cadets would not have to be trained 
on obsolete ships as they have been many times in the past. Provision in the 
law should make it possible to use money received from scrapping a training 
ship to be automatically used to reactivate a new training ship eliminating 
(perhaps) the need of a large, special appropriation for same. 

(b) Graduates of merchant marine acadamies who have completed the 3 or 
4 years’ course and receive their commission as ensign in the United States 
Naval Reserve, should not be subject to call under the selective-service law for 
at least 5 years following graduation. Maritime academy graduates are 
equipped to enter the service within days after being called and to take positions 
of responsibility. During this 5-year period they could serve 2 years of active 
duty in the Navy if needed. This would give graduates an opportunity to seek 
employment in the maritime industry or to further study during the other 3 
years. The argument is that collegemen under ROTC must go on active duty 
immediately or within a year after graduation, but those men are not trained 
to go on active duty at once because they need more training. A maritime 
academy graduate is trained and equipped to go on active duty without further 
training. 

Also, graduates of maritime academies who have completed the 3- or 4-year 
course and do not receive their commission should be allowed to serve 8 full 
years in the merchant marine, and after submitting proof that they have served 
36 months as a licensed officer, should then not be obligated under the selective- 
service law. 

The purpose of the selective-service law is to train young men to defend their 
country in time of emergency. Certainly a man who has spent 3 or 4 years in 
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a maritime academy and has been qualified to receive a commission as an officer 
in the Navy, or who has served 3 years as an officer aboard a merchant ship is 
as fully qualified to defend his country in time of emergency as a man who has 
received 2 years of basic military training as a private in the Army. 

Further, the Federal Government should investigate the present hiring methods 
in the union for licensed officers and prevent the restrictive, stifling, and non- 
American procedures of the hiring-hall system now in yogue. 

28. What do other nations do in the way of comparable maritime officer training 
at Government expense? 

We wish we had the time and opportunity to study the systems of other coun- 
tries. Most of our information is hearsay. A study was made of various 
systems by the Maritime Commission in 1937 or 1938. The conclusions in that 
report were, in our opinion, biased because the one who made it had been 
kicked out of a State maritime academy and wanted to find another system. 

On our cruises we have visited inmany maritime academies in the Caribbean 
countries. These countries, of course, are far behind the United States maritime 
industry as shipowners, but they all realize the importance of maritime training, 
and are willing to appropriate money for it. 

Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, and Colombia all have active and ex- 
cellent maritime academies. Cuba combines hers with her naval academy, but is, 
of course, a very small country. 

Of the European countries, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Russia 
have government-financed academies, with training ships. England has a 
number of government-aided schools, very similar to our State academies, par- 
tially financed by the Central Government, and partially by cities, such as 
Bristol, Liverpool, ete. This system seems to work well in the greatest maritime 
nation in the world. 

Japan had an apprentice system combined with school work much like our 
Kings Point, but Japan has no setup as local State governments charged with 
the education of its citizens. The Netherland schools are run by different 
towns or counties, not by its Central Government. Norway has a combination 
of government, city, and private steampship company control. Much of this 
may have changed since the war. 

Before this question could be accurately answered, one would have to carry 
on an extensive correspondence or travel widely. One thing to remember is that 
there is no other nation like ours. We have many unique features with resulting 
different problems. We can study other nations but no system that fits another 
nation will exactly fit us. For one reason, no other country is in such a rush to 
get things done. We would have no officers if we demanded they take as much 
time to become officers as they do in England, Sweden, or Greece, to name only 
three nations. 


29. Would it be feasible and desirable if the United States shipping industry gave 
a certain number of scholarships to Kings Point and the State academies 
in order to reduce the present burden borne by the State and Federal 
Governments? Please explain. 

Yes, the United States shipping industry should offer a certain number of 
scholarships. The shipping industry will benefit from the training the men 
receive at the academies, therefore they should offer scholarships. It is a common 
practice now that industry contribute substantial sums to help finance colleges 
in the country, and this would be on the same basis. A company offering a 
schlorship should be allowed to employ the particular man it assists, without 
any union-hiring restrictions. 

The Federal Maritime Board should set up regulations which allow sub- 
sidized companies to give scholarships to deserving boys to attend maritime 
academies. The regulations should allow the subsidized companies to call 
these young men apprentice employees so that when they graduate the company 
would be able to put them on their ships without going through a hiring hall. 
The company should be allowed, under the regulation, to charge the expense of 
these scholarships as an operation expense, as they now charge the cost of 
carrying Kings Point cadets for 1 year. This arrangement would make it a 
tax-deductible item insofar as the subsidized lines are concerned, and could be 
added as one of the expenses prior to the subsidized lines’ requirement that they 
pay back to the Government all money earned over 6 percent. These scholarships 
could take the place of the $430 now paid by direct appropriation to cover the 
expenses of uniforms, books, and subsistence. Each subsidized line should be 
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allowed to have one scholarship per ship per year, and the students should 
be allowed to attend any maritime academy chosen. The scholarship should 
amount to somewhere between $750 and $1,000 per student. 


30. Is there any definite State policy or commitment guaranteeing long-range 
maintenance of your academy; or is your State’s maritime-training pro 
gram dependent solely upon the action of each successive session of the 
State legislature and/or Congress to provide the necessary funds? 

Our school is a permanent State agency, and receives each 2 years for the 
biennium an appropriation just as do other State agencies. The legislature 
which created the agency has the power to end it, but with Maine’s heritage 
of the sea, the chances of this happening, as long as Maine boys and their 
parents want them to go to sea, is remote. The size of the appropriation is 
always debatable and has to be determined every 2 years, but the amount of 
the appropriation has been growing during the last few years. The school, 
with its record of achievement and its increasing alumni and parents of cadets 
and graduates and other friends, is getting stronger and stronger as the years 
roll by, so as far as the State is concerned, I think we can say that “there is a 
definite State policy guaranteeing long-range maintenance of the Maine Maritime 
Academy.” 

On the other hand it can be argued that the school’s running is dependent 
upon the action of the State legislature every 2 years and Congress each year 
There is still another side to this question. First, that although I believe that 
this is a type of education which should be aided by both State and Federal 
Governments and would be almost impossible to carry on unless the State did 
give surplus buildings for such a school, and the Government to give some of 
its surpluses such as machinery, tools, and a training ship, we still believe that 
come what may the alumni and friends of this school will find some way to 
keep a school in Maine to train officers for the merchant marine. Without 
Federal and State help, it would have to be an entirely different type of schoo! 
and the trustees would be put to it to find ways for the students to get their 
time in at sea. As stated in the beginning of this question, we do not believe 
that the State of Maine will ever withdraw its support now that the worth 
of this school has been established. 

This academy's board of trustees cannot say that they do not need the Federal 
and State support. Nor can they say that if the Federal support is with 
drawn they will automatically close the school. Maine has been producing 
officers for the merchant marine since 1607, and we expect and believe that 
it will continue to do so until the last American ship is built. To this end the 
trustees will do all in their power to see that the Maine Maritime Academy will 
continue to be the agency through which these officers are supplied. 
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Maine Maritime Academy 
CASTINE, MAINE, 





APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION, CLASS ENTERING 


The Maine Maritime Academy was founded to give the sea-minded youth of Maine the opportunity to gain a maritime 
education. This Institution offers instruction in the science and practice of Piloting and Navigation, theoretical and practical 
Seamanship, Communications, Steam, Diesel, and Electrical Engineering, Ship Maintenance and Business; and Naval Science 
with special instructors from the Navy Department. The course also includes subjects in the liberal arts deemed valuable to 
maritime officers. Upon graduation the graduates are examined by the U. S. Coast Guard for licenses as Third Mate or Third 
Assistant Engineer which qualifies them for these positions in the United States Merchant Marine and also are given Com- 
missions as Ensign in the United States Naval Reserve, and in the U. S. Maritime Service. The instruction is carried out at 
Castine, Maine and on board a ship provided by the United States Maritime Administration. They also receive a Bachelor 
of Marine Science Degree. 

Only boys of good character, who will appreciate and avail themselves of the instruction are desired. Others will not 
be allowed to remain in the school unless they yield prompt and willing obedience to the Rules and Regulations of the Academy 
and maintain passing averages in their studies. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CADET, U.S.M.S. 


First. An applicant for appointment as Cadet, U. S. Maritime Service must be between his seventeenth and twenty- 
third birthdays on the date of matriculation. 

Second. He must be an American citizen and must produce a birth certificate or other substantial proof of citizen- 
shi 

, Third. He must possess a high school certificate or its equivalent from an accredited secondary school. See catalog for 

required subjects 

Fourth. Before appointment as a Cadet, U. S. M. S., he must be examined by a Navy physician to qualify physically 
for appointment as Midshipman, MMR, U. S. N. R. Therefore, all candidates should be of normal size, of sound constitution 
and free from physical defects, especially those of sight, speech, and hearing. See catalog for disqualifying defects. 

Fifth. He must be unmarried, and in the event it is subsequently determined that he was married at the time of ad- 
mission to the Academy, or if he marries while at the Academy, he shall be dismissed. 

Sixth. Before admission he must produce testimonials of good character. Cadets proving to have an undesirable influ- 
ence will be disenrolled. 

Seventh. He must have a real inclination for a seafaring life and enter the school of his own free will. 

Eighth. He must fill out this form in ink and send to the Superintendent, Maine Maritime Academy, Castine. 


THE FACTS ON THIS PAGE SHOULD BE READ AND CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD BY PARENTS BEFORE ENTERING 
THEIR BOYS IN THE MAINE MARITIME ACADEMY 


The Maine Maritime Academy is operated jointly by the State of Maine and the Federal Government as a cooperative 
project to train young men for the U. S. Merchant Marine and the U. S. Naval Reserve, and to afford the youth of Maine the 
advantages of a maritime education on a college level. Out-of-State boys are also accepted on the same basis. Every accepted 
candidate who can qualify within the quota established by the U. S. Maritime Administration is appointed a Cadet in the U. S 
Maritime Service. Appointment as a Cadet, U. S. M. S., at the present time, carries with it a Federal Scholarship as provided 
by the U. S. Congress each year. To become a Cadet, U. S. M. S., it is necessary for an accepted candidate to qualify as a 
Midshipman in the Merchant Marine Reserve of the U. S. Naval Reserve. This qualification consists of passing the Navy physical 
examination, and receiving from the Navy an appointment as Midshipman, MMR, U. S. N. R. 

In recognition of receiving Federal assistance each cadet agrees that upon graduation he will seek employment on vessels 

f the United States Merchant Marine for one year. Also, for the duration of the present Selective Service Law, each Midshipman, 
MMR, U. S. N. R. agrees to serve in the Navy after graduation for two years under his Naval Reserve Ensign commission if his 
services are required at that time by the Navy 

Each cadet matriculating at this Academy is required to deposit an entrance fee which is placed to his credit with the 
Finance Officer and is drawn upon for essential outfit, equipment, and expenses during his first year. He is also required to pay the 
Academy tuition and the actual cost of subsistence, and certain fees. The amounts of tuition and fees are prescribed by the 
Trustees and may vary from year to year. For details see the latest Academy catalog. 

In addition to the quota of cadets allowed, the Academy will accept other students who are willing to pay the tui- 
tion, entrance and other fees, and the cost of subsistence. Applicants who fail to qualify as cadets within the cjuota but who are 
otherwise acceptable to the U. S. Maritime Administration will be offered this alternative op a selective basis. Vacancies in the 
quota will be filled as they occur by students already in the Academy who can then qualify in the order of original applice- 
tion. See catalog for further information 
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NAME OF APPLICANT 


(Last) 


HOME ADDRESS 

(Street Address) 
Home Phone 
Place of birth 
Date of Birth 
If naturalized, give date and place 
Military training performed by applicant 
Local Draft Board No 
Father's Name 
Business Address 


The following persons are submitted as references 


1 


(Name) 
(Name) 
Statement of secondary and college education: 


1. Secondary School (Attending) (Graduated) 
(Strike out one) 


Location. 


rv 


College or other institution 
(Name) 


Dates of Attendance to 
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(First) (Middle 


(City) (Zone) County) State 


Business Phone of Parent 


How long have you been a citizen of the U. S.? 


Draft Board Address 


Occupation 
(Address) (Occupation ) 
(Address) (Occupation) 
(Name) 
Date of Graduation 
(Location) 
Semesters completed Credits 


If admitted to the said Academy, I agree to abide by, and to conform to the rules, regulations, and orders that may be 
issued from time to time for the management of said school and students, and to subject myself to such discipline as the Trustees 


or Superintendent may establish. 


I cenTIFyY THAT I MAKE THIS APPLICATION OF MY OWN FREE WILL, WITH A FIRM DESIRE AND PURPOSE TO FIT MYSELF TO FOLLOW 


THE 8EA AS A MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD, 


DATE 


Signature of Applicant 
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PERSONAL EVALUATION INFORMATION 


I Check those activities in which you participated in high school. Indicate offices held prominence, etc., if any, opposite 


the activity 
[] BAND Instrument 
[.] DRAMATICS 
] DEBATING 
[] SCHOOL NEWSPAPER Position held 


HONOR SOCIETIES (List societies) 


= 


OTHERS (List) 


ll Check the varsity sports in which you participated. Indicate numbers of letters received, captaincy, etc., in each case 
() BASKETBALL Position 
[] BASEBALL Position 
{-] TRACK Event 
[] FOOTBALL Position | 


() OTHERS (List) 


Ill. What special recognition, if any, have you received for exceilence in scholarship? 


IV. Outline any further information relative to your achievements, interests, hobbies, general circumstances, etc., which you 


feel will assist the Admissions Director in evaluating your application 


Signature of Applicant 
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mar) 


DECLARATION OF CONSENT BY PARENTS OR GUARDIAN OF 
MIDSHIPMEN OF THE MAINE MARITIME ACADEMY 


TO SURGICAL OPERATION IN EMERGENCY 


I, residing in 
State of , do hereby declare that Midshipman 
is my son or ward, and that he has no other legal guardian; and that I do hereby give my consent, during the time of his attendan 
at the Maine Maritime Academy, to a surgical operation in case such an operation upon said son is indicated and recommended t 
the surgeon who serves the Maine Maritime Academy, provided that at that time I cannot be reached personally via tek phone 


telegraph in time to give a reply by the time the operation, in the opinion of the said surgeon, should be performed 


Witness Signature 
Witness Address 
Date 


(To be signed in duplicate) 


DECLARATION OF CONSENT BY PARENTS OR GUARDIAN OF 
MIDSHIPMEN OF THE MAINE MARITIME ACADEMY 


TO SURGICAL OPERATION IN EMERGENCY 


I, residing in 
State of , do hereby declare that Midshipman 
is my son or ward, and that he has no other legal guardian; and that I do hereby give my consent, during the time of his attendance 
at the Maine Maritime Academy, to a surgical operation in case such an operation upon said son is indicated and recommended by 


the surgeon who serves the Maine Maritime Academy, provided that at that time I cannot be reached personally via teleph 


telegraph in time to give a reply by the time the operation, in the opinion of the said surgeon, should be performed 


Witness Signature 


Witness Address 


Date 


(To be signed in duplicate) 
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APPLICATION FOR APPOINTMENT AS MIDSHIPMAN Please orint or type answers and fii - 
MERCHANT MARINE RESERVE, U.S. NAVAL RESERVE each blank space. 
eavrces-ora (ety a EES 
FROM NAME cate ee — _ 
First Wiiite 
: ; — — —_—_—__—_—__—. 
0 The Chief Na 
Via ti T > e 
2 T 0 4 Navy Re t ] Sta fn 
suB Apo a a * as M man, Mercha Marine Reserve, U.S.N.R 
EWCL ' Evidence of tize 
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DECLARATION OF CONSENT BY PARENTS OR GUARDIAN OF 
APPLICANTS UNDER TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE 


& = re siding in 


State of... —_ oan jo hereby declare that the above 


s my son or ward, and that he has no other legal guardian 


that he was born on at 


that he has my consent and it is my desire to have him enter the Maine Maritime Academy and that no coerc ion has been used 


to induce him to make the above application; and I here by consent and desire that he shal] be subject to all rules, regulations 


and discipline that may be from time to time inaugurated for the government of the school 
Name 


Address 


DECLARATION OF CONSENT BY PARENTS OR GUARDIAN OF 
MIDSHIPMEN OF THE MAINE MARITIME ACADEMY 


TO SERGICAL OPERATION IN EMERGENCY 


Z residing in 


State of pian senile , do hereby declare that Midshipman 


is my son or ward, and that he has no other legal guardian; and that I do hereby give my consent, during the time of his attend 
ance at the Maine Maritime Academy, to a surgical operation in case such an operation upon said son is indicated and recom 
mended by the surgeon who serves the Maine Maritime Academy, provided that at that time I cannot be reached personally 


via telephone or telegraph in time to give a reply by the time the operation, in the opinion of the said surgeon, should be per 


formed. 
Witness - Signature 
ee Address 


Date 
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e 


WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 
TRAINING ORGANIZATION 


| 
june STATES MARITIME SERVICE 
| 
| 
| 


M. S. Form 2a 
N bh 1943) 





ENROLLMENT FORM 


Service No for 


APPRENTICE SEAMEN 


SUMMARY OF STATUS 


a » Seanepea = Age 


(Surname) (Given name) (Middle name) Years) 
Residence : = sntaneneminmeressessnes ieitichiinacennntiiehil 
(Number) (Street) (City or town) (State) 
Place of birth - ‘ ‘cident 7. antea ...-. Date of birth .... ; 
(Country, if foreign) (City and State, if in U. 8) Month, day, year) 
Citizenship: Native ........ a ee iliac . 
(Pace) Date) 
Marital status -. iene Dependents 
Mr 
Name and address of nearest relative: ; Mrs. . os Caen oe = 
Miss (Name) 
(Relationship) : . =_— ™ 
Military service:* Y«s . None sd Education 


». years grade school, high schoo! or college 


Previous enrollment, Maritime Service: Yes.....110.... None... 





Length of sea service* ........ : Present position .. 
Years) 
Numbe f { License (or) Nature of f License (or) 
Number Of) Curtificate - " oat nica | Certificate : 
*Explain in detail i hedule xt page 
= = oo a = 





NATURE OF ENROLLMENT 
The Maritime Service is a voluntary organization. Those who are accepted for enrollment agree, by the 


act of enrollment, to abide by the rules and regulations of the Service and to be governed by thi 1 
such enrollment. Enrollees will enter upon active duty with the Maritime Service immediately upot 

ment for a period of 6 months. Qualified persons may be released earlier if the needs of the service lb 
Sest served. During any period of active duty enrollees will obey the lawful orders of persons in authority 
under the rules and regulations of the Service. Injuries received or disease contracted by enrollees in the 
Maritime Service cannot be made the basis of any claim against the Government except as specifically auth 
rized by law Enrollees may be held financially responsible for the willful destruction, loss, sale, or dispo 
of Government property, and ‘shall also be liable for prosecution therefor in the civil court Upon release 


from active service enrollees shall not be entitled to any allowances except transportation in kind to 
- t 
} 


location as may be determined by the needs of the service. Upon release from the original period of active 





service enrollees shall be entitled to further service, active and inactive, under the rules and regulatior 
the Service. The duration of any enrollment shall be at the will of the enrollee, except that any enr et 
may be disenrolled for cause, 1n¢ luding pl ysical or mental di ubility, miscondu¢ t, and failure to cor ply wit} 
the conditions prescribed by the rules and regulations of the Service. Each enrollee afrees that he will, up 
completion of the training period, seek employment on vessels of the Merchant Marine for 1 year 


OATH OF ENROLLMENT 


x ewes . , do solemnly swear r aflirm 
that I have read the foregoing summary of status and the notations explanatory thereof and that the infor 
mation therein contained is true and complete according to my best information and belief; that I have read 
and considered the foregoing statement on the Nature of Enrollment in the Maritime Service; that I w 
abide by the rules and regulations of the Service and obey the lawful orders of persons in authority pursuant 
thereto during my said enrollment; and that I seek enrollment in the Service in good faith and with t 


sincere desire to improve my own efficiency and to advance the welfare of the United States Merchant Marine 


16—0241-~4 z : ents eee matewe of 
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Subscribed and sworn to before me, this, the ................ day of ---.....-...--....-----------2-------- nae 


—. ae an 
Enrolled at ................ i ae atsedaie WE decicecns ieee 
(Place) (Grade) (Date) 


and assigned to _.............. cocinideaaipeieeennt 


( Training station or ‘ship 


(Date) ares: om ree eee Enrolling Officer. 


Military and naval record. Check (\/) to indicate branch, and give branch of service, dates of enlistment 
and discharge, and type of discharge: ‘ 











ARKY Navr | Mazive Conrs Coast Guarp 
_ sisal biaes i of. 
Enlisted ... Discharged Type of discharge 
(Branch of service) (Dete) (Dete 
.. Enlisted ... Discharged . Type of discharge 
(Branch of service (Dete (Date) 


Enlisted Discharged .. Type of discharge 


(Branch of service (Date (Dete) 
. 
Enlisted . Discharged Type of discharge 
(Branch of service (Date (Date, 


Record of arrests and convictions, if any (describe fully): 

















Puce | Dats | OrrEensk Frvat Dusroartion oF Cask 
el oe cinaanaaie le 
| | 
= | —_— _ = — — 
Record of service on merchant vessels during past 2 years: 
ee SEES ——= 
Company Sur Caraatr a eae ee 
| From To 
" 
. af | 
| ' 
| | | | 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATION FOR ENROLLMENT 
ee saci aee ; : oma! Se Set : — ym Sciam vaneaedion 
(Surname (Given name) (Middle name) (Years) 
|| SEE en ee, Ee = ERE, pune ee 
Distinguishing marks ‘ eae eck - a adiisaasot 


Preliminary examination indicates applicant’s physical condition is (not) satisfactory for enrollment in 
the United States Maritime Service. 


(Place) “Signature of medical officer) 
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e 


RECORD OF INOCULATION 


enn enn CPitle— Public Health Rervi ice) (Signature Of medical office) =~—SOS 
oe ooo ee = 7, 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION ON DISENROLLMENT OR RELEASE FROM ACTIVE DUTY 
Enrollee’s Statement 





I have sustained no disability or physical impairment of any nature during my active service with the 
Maritime Service, except* as follows: 


(ate) (Enrollee’s signature) 
"Describe all exceptions fully, as to nature, extent, and probable duration. 
————— — = oe ooo = ————=— = 














= ———— SS 


MEDICAL EXAMINER'S CERTIFICATE 


Se I CN inane eee 

. (Name of enrollee) 
and find no essential change in his physical condition as shown by his medical examination at the time of 
enrollment, except as follows: 





ACCEPTANCE FOR REGULAR ENROLLMENT 
iii iinet , having satisfactorily completed a 


mabe hana y MRO GE sesincinsstitiinnnittnnnnittnaineniintnamnmncensen 


“(Training station) 
is hereby accepted for regular enrollment in the United States Maritime Service with the grade of 


en 


“ae 


Officer in ‘Charge of Training. 


perenne nn ence wenn ne oe enn mn nme enn ne ao = + een nwce 


(Signature of enrollee) ~""CPraining station) 





DISENROLLMENT 


ail eaiiaiamdimiaieaainah nti ciamaplanainaaadiinain , was this day disenrolled from the 


United States Maritime Service { P¥. 7°14" | as follows: 


‘ 





I request disenrollment from the United ssalainiiniinsisiitaasie 
States Maritime Service.* 


(Date) 


“Officer tn Charge of Training. 


(Signature of enrollee) wane 


(Training station) 
“This space to be used only for disenrollment by request. 16 oml-® 
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RECORD OF SERVICE 


DE OUIID Ss ccnicsisecsscsiinisicinnnsitiesissinsisiantinbiiniasiins thistle taai tat BaD Tee. 





Enrolled at ...........- rer eS 


(Place) 


Reported to ._.. ceeieclsis de taieiaiiaioand 





Clothing and equipment issued on ————~____-_________---_________-~ 


ae ese oo a 
Completed probationary enrollment on -.... ccnoerinnsenacennbnntsopssnesisienniliainsiainiiesets aoreshaininniatandtiene — 
(ete) 


frank | ‘i 


Placed on regular enrollment status with { : siselasicicsses Aeisinasialaanaesosil ila tiiniil 
e rating f (Wate) 


: by request } 
Disentolled { ?Y Tequest | at _ ee ee 
{ for cause J (Place) 


OD accsstindacenesaniainainaa NN esciicialaicclaicihsei isha siabaa aici 





CHANGES IN STATUS 
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WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION | pa 

"aoe TRAINING ORGANIZATION | ae aes 

UNITED STATES MARITIME SERVICE | Selene ~ 
Application No. —.—.-----—-----—--- APPLICATION FOR ENROLLMENT (Grade) 

as Di 
inliniielis .'  aianmaaiia Officer Candidate | 7 "War ie itis Beri) 
oOo = ————— = = = - — — = 
INSTRUCTIONS 


To be eligible for enrollment in the Maritime § Service, an applicant: (1) Must be a citizen of the United States; (2) not 
Jess than 19 years of age; (3) must have had 14 months’ service on seagoing or Great Lakes merchant vessels of the United 
States of 500 gross tons or over prior to application for enrollment; (4) must have no physical or moral defects rendering him 
unfit for further sea service. 


Name in full 





(Given name) 





PS CIN iis ciccincemanicnsseidawsanntimnesuine ones : ca iene on ee 
(Number) (Street) (City) (State) 
Legal (voting) address ............. deaths tae Nakai as aaa ce . eee 
(State) (County) (Town) 
TS I re chica aa.” UN ha cae Delt oe 
(State or foreign country) (City or town) (Month, day, year) 


If foreign born, state where and when naturalized 


























(Where) (When) 
—————— ——— EEE EEE ee —— =z = a — 
Indicate race and marital status 3 (Vv ): | Education (ix ndicate by circling years): 
Race (If other, state which) Common SCHOOL I Has ScHoo. COLLEGE 
White _| Colored | Other | i 234567 sl. 64 | 49-80% 
— =—— = = = = = { =—=—=—SS=—= = ——= — = = =z 


Manrrat Status (¥): 





SrEciat TRADE OB 8 


sesipasoestndigat cease — ait 


Single | Married 








Divorced 
Number and ages of dependents: Minor children ......................... Other dependents - 


Military and naval record. Check (/) to indicate branch wal give branch of service, dates of enlistment - 
discharge, and | type of discharge: 














—— =— = EEE =z ——— —> 
Aguy Navy Masive Corps | Coast Guarp 
= -- Enlisted ....... ----- Discharged -......- -.--- Type of discharge -..... 
(Branch of serv:ce) (Date) (Date) 
weiigupeaie snes NOE Secitn fevnets SE sccmnninmanesivaivis Type of discharge -.-..- 
(Branch of service) (Date) (Date) 
— - a INE chitin etnies Discharged ...... ee ne 
(Branch of service) (Date) (Date) 
masieiabildeesih Enlisted .......... Discharged ...... aitiitiale Type of discharge ........... 
Branch of service) (Da (Date) 


Employment record: Are you pow employed? - 
“(Yes or no) 


Nature of last (or present) employment 


Name and address of last (or present) employer -... ......-------.-- 
How many years sea service in the "Jnited States merchant marine have you had? - 


BIG UO aiisic ceeratccchccsnnasacliocead a || ee 





ND Dae sinsisisicistititicircitie ~ Grades......... : 
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Record of service on Merchant, Naval, or Coast Guard vessels of the United States of 500 gross tons or over. 
(Failure to fill out completely will delay approval of application) 





=— = ——— = * = — = ae an = = ss 
PERIOD OF SERVICE 
ComPaxY Sur Popmen re 
_ | Date of | Date of 
| | Shipment | Discharge 
| | 
| 
| | | 
GENERAL PHYSICAL STATEMENT 
What is your height? Weight? ; Is your general health good? maces 
Have you any impediment of speech? i Is your sight good? 
Is your hearing good? ; Do you have full use of your arms? Legs? 
Are you suffering from any disease? sasnciaiatakoniee Injuries? 
Are you suffering from the effects of any disease? _..............._.._...- Injuries? 


Are you willing to be fingerprinted and vaccinated against smallpox and typhoid? 


(If your answers to any of the foregoing are such that the Maritime Service would need additional information in order to 
pass upon your application, explain fully below under REMARKS.) 


Have you ever been enrolled in the Maritime Service? ......-------- Date of Enrollment .._. 
(Yes or no) 
Have you ever been arrested? NET hecesers : Convicted?.. 
If the answer to any of the foregoing ia ‘‘Yes,” explain fully below under REMARKS, giving place, date, nature of offense, 
and final disposition of case.) 








REMARKS 


I Certiry that the above statements made by me are true and complete to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 


Date (Signature of applicant 


= ——— == = 


Enrolled at _.. 7 ; -detcediniiasaceilabaiiainccamae a la a : ea etree ees 
Place) (Grade) Date) 


IO OO near ae tment alec 


(Training station or ship) 


©. 6 Sovennment Peimrine orrice 16—Ta00-2 : Enrolling Officer 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE - BUREAU OF MARITIME SERVICES 
AFFIDAVIT - NO STRIKE AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT - SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


The Appropriation Act governing expenditures for the Bureau of 
Maritime Services provides that "No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be used to pay the salary or wages of any 
person who engages in a strike against the government of the United 
States or who is a member of an organization of Government employees 
that asserts the right to strike against the Government of the United 
States, or who advocates, or is a member of an organization that ad- 
vocates, the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force 
or violence; provided, that for the purpose hereof an Affidavit shall 
be considered prima facie evidence that the person making the Affida- 
vit has not contrary to the provisions of this section engaged ina 
strike against the Government of the United States, is not e member 
of an organization of Government employees that asserts the right to 
strike against the Government of the United States, or that such per- 
son does not advocate, and is not a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence; provided further, that any person who engages in 
a strike against the Government of the United States, or who is a 
member of an organization of Government employees that asserts the 
right to strike against the Government of the United States, or who 
advocates, or who is a member of an organization that advocates, thé 
overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or violence 
and accepts employment the salary or wages for which are paid from 
any appropriation contained in this Act shall be guilty of a felony 
and, upon conviction, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or impris- 
oned for not more than one year, or both; provided further, that the 
above penalty clause shall be in addition to, and not in substitution 


fan 
tT‘ 


or, any other provisions of existing law. 
AFFIDAVIT 


i, » 40 solemnly swear or affirm 
that I have read and understand the foregoing; that I will not enga 
in a strike against the Government of the United States, and I am nc 
a member of an organization of Government employees that asserts th 
right to strike against the Government of the United States or who 
advocates, or is a member of an organization that advocates the over- 
throw of the Government of the United States by force or violence. 





SERVICE NUMBER 


—_—_—— 


SIGNATURE 





Subscribed and sworn to (or affirmed) bcfore me at Castine, Main 
this day of ‘— 


We We. Warlick 

Rear Admiral USN (Ret.) 
Superintendent, 

Maine Maritime Academy. 
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MAINE MARITIME ACADEMY 



















CASTINE, MAINI Date 
IMPORTANT 
Applicant's Name 
A ge 
Address Weight 
Height 
ACCURATE DESCRIPTION NECESSARY TROUSER DETAILS 





— —— 


Long, Short or Med. Neck Pockets, Side Top 
Fil 7 J 
Extra Large Shoulders - Yes No 
Belt Straps Yes No 
Eee Geen Sack Suspender Buttons Yes No 
Seat Prominent Flat Cuff Bottoms Yes No 


Dress 









Left 
FROUSER MEASURES 


Shoulder R Right 


COAT 





Lov 








& O'COAT MEASURES 








OUTSIDE SEAM 





Collar Seam to Natural Waist 











Take Measure from Top of (— 
Waistband 


INSIDE SEAM 





Full Length of Coat 






Width of Back to Sleeve Seam 






Full Length of Sleeve to Wrist 





WAIST janes 









Sleeve ABDOMEN 
Inseam BREAST 
Taken SEAT 
with , on ; i 
Device Waist KNEI 
SEAT BOTTOM 







SPECIAL COAT INSTRUCTIONS ONLY 





SEAT — Prominent Flat — Medium 






Yes 





No 


ENCIRCLE FIGURES THAT ARE NEAREST CUSTOMER'S BUILD 





Cive Distance Between Collar Button and Point W 


Ww co VtoW inches V to W aches V to W ——inches V _ inches 
ilold pour tape line or straight stick parallel with points of shoulders (custonx coat off 





Coreuient tore 
lar Chest and bead forward, fat 
Back best, prominent 
stomach and regu 

ar back 
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The Cuairman. Also, I want to express thanks to you in behalf of 
the committee’s staff and myself for the cooperation you are giving in 
connection with the hearing here and the hearing which will be con 
ducted in Portland on Thursday. Only with this cooperation will we 
be able to gather the information we need. 

I want to say that the other academies are coming through with 
very fine results on the questionnaires, that we have had exceptionally 
fine cooperation on the part of industry up to this point in fur nishing 
some very interesting information. | -Oossib ly after it is reviewed care 
fully by the administrators of the various academies they may offer 
some further suggestions. Possibly before we are through here I will 
ask Admiral Warlick to comment just briefly in connection with ae 
eral of these matters that have been suggested by the shipping people 

It is our national policy, clearly set forth in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, that the United States shall foster the mainten ance of : 
privately owned merchant marine, adequate for the Nation’s needs in 
peace or war. And that merchant marine, the 1936 Congress decreed, 
shall be manned with a trained and efficient oe personnel. How 
that citizen personnel shall be trained and made efficient is the ques 
tion for which, in the final analysis, our Special Senate Maritime 
Training Subcommittee is trying to find the answer. 

Long before this national maritime policy was formally enunciated 
the States along the seaboard were sending out seafaring men trained 
in the hard school of experience. Then, back in 1874, New York estab 
lished the first formal maritime training school, to be followed, in the 
order named, by similar institutions of maritime training in Pennsy] 
vania, Massachusetts, Washington, California, and in our own grand 
State of Maine. 

In 1940, under the impact of national emergency, the Federal Gov 
ernment stepped firmly into the picture, with the establishment of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. Until that time there was 
little, if any, question as to the right of the States to train and educate 
officers for the merchant marine. Their place in the maritime picture 
was accepted without reserve, and during World Wars I and II and 
the Korean hostilities their graduates were welcomed in the Nation’s 
fighting fleet and in the less glamorous but v: astly important merchant 
fleet. Without the aid of these academy graduates those conflicts. could 
not have been so successfully prosecuted. These State schools trained 
and graduated nearly 5,000 officers whose competence has been ac 
claimed alike by defense and maritime authorities, 

With the end of hostilities in Korea, and consequent lessened need 
of merchant marine officer personnel, the responsible Government 
officials began to take stock of maritime training facilities. Surveys 
were made in this field by congressional committees, by industry, by 
the Maritime Administration. Certain supporters of the Federal 
Maritime Academy suddenly discovered that this program of training 
and education, which had been a State function for so long, was really 
a Federal function. Some who favored the Federal responsibility 
theory declared it to be solely a Federal function, with no place for 
the time-honored and time-proven State schools. Others were willing 
to permit the State schools to continue—for the present at least. 

The Maritime Administrator couldn’t make up his mind. First he 
came out in favor of the State maritime academies and for discontinu- 
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ance of the Federal Academy. Shortly thereafter he reversed his posi- 
tion and recommended that Federal aid to the State schools be 
eliminated from the budget. 

Meanwhile, supporters of Federal maritime training were encour- 
aged to sponsor legislation to establish the Kings Point Academy on 
a permanent Federal basis. Bills to that effect were approved by the 
House of Representatives in the 83d Congress, and again in the Ist 
session of the 84th. 

[ am one of the great many who believe that education generally 
is a primary function of the States rather than of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At the same time I recognize that the Federal Government 
has a decided interest in merchant marine training and education if 
for not other reason than because of the vital importance of the mer- 
chant fleet to national defense. 

[ felt that both the State schools and Kings Point were doing a serv- 
ice of lasting value to the Nation, and that both should be continued. 
sut the pressures on the Federal side, and the action of the executive 
- anch in omitting to request funds for the State schools for 1956 

gave me reason to fear that, once Kings Point was permanently es- 
tablished, the Federal Government would abandon the State schools 
completely. 

Accordingly I introduced Senate Resolution 35. As passed it 
authorizes an official Senate study of the maritime training situation. 
From our study we hope to compile factual data upon whic h a realistic 
Government policy can be formulated with respect to maritime train- 
ing and education throughout the Nation. 

That is the reason we are here today. Our sole purpose is to de- 
termine just what the State maritime schools have to offer that is of 
value to the maritime industry and to the Nation. And we want to 
balance that against what Federal maritime training has to offer. 
Then, with the facts in hand—and only then—can Congress answer 
this controversial question in a manner consonant with national in- 
terest, and in justice to the States which have borne this burden of 
maritime training for so long. 

With that introductory statement I would like very much now, if 

agreeable, to call upon Admiral Warlick to come up here and sit be- 
side me and present for the benefit of the staff and myself any ma- 
terial he may feel might be helpful in connection with this study. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. W. W. WARLICK, USN, RETIRED, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MAINE MARITIME ACADEMY 


Admiral Warrick. Mr. Chairman, in our answers to the question- 
naire recently submitted we gave all members of the staff and the 
board of trustees an opportunity to present ideas that should be in- 
corporated. I feel now that it is a substantially complete statement 
of our position in general and specifically with respect to the ques- 
tions asked. 

As an overall statement I might say that we feel that this school, 
particularly in Maine, has a very definite place as a facility for train- 
ing young men with the sea background that is inherent in Maine. 
There are m: ny boys who have the talent and capacity and the back- 
eround to make excellent seagoing officers, as our graduates have 
proven, in both the Navy and the merchant marine. 


al 
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There are some problems, very difficult problems, which arise in 
maintaining the school, 3 in number, 2 of which stem directly from 
the uncertainties which arise each year regarding what the Federal 
participation in the training program will be. 

First of all enrollments depend upon applications. Applications 
depend on the boy knowing what to expect from the school once he is 
enrolled; what his prospects are for continuing his course to comple- 
tion: what assistance in the way of scholarship he will get ae the 
Federal Government. Inthe & years I have been here only year has 
lacked that uncertainty. Sometimes I didn’t know and cane SAV 
until August what the Federal appropriation for the assistance of the 
students would be. Therefore many boys whose financial cirecum- 
stances might be considered borderline decided to give up and many 
declined to vo on to school. Others went into the armed services jus st 
from sheer uncertainty for a period of months. That reduced appli- 
cations and we lost eood prospects 1n that manner. 

The most critical time was this year when the Federal Government 
for the first time absolutely eliminated assistance to State academies. 
That reduced our applications from the State of Maine by one-third. 
The result is our class this year is smaller than it has been for 7 or 8 
years. 

The Cuainman. Admiral, if I may, there you mean when the origi- 
nal proposal was to eliminate assistance ? 

Admiral Waruick. That is correct, sir, because it was placed on the 
radio and in the papers and over the television. Day after day they 
were bombarded with this idea that they are going to eliminate 
Castine. ignoring the fact the State runs the school and the Federal 
Government does not necessarily have the controlling factor whether 
the school continues or not, as to any of the assistance the Federal 
Government gives. 

It is interesting to note that out-of-State enrollments were as high 
as usual. The result is this class is nearly one-third out-of-State 
whereas normally the figure is less than one-quarter. 

The other factor is this, that we have here a very competent. staff 
which has been growing since the war but there are uncertainties for 
the people on the staff, too. They cannot say definitely, “I can stay 
at this position so long as I wish,” because from year to year there is 
the constant alarm that it might be discontinued or curtailed in some 
manner. The result is we have a very high turnover, too high a turn- 
over, in instructors; for example, particularly engineering instructors 
who are in demand in every phase of industry at this time. We have 
had practically 100 percent turnover in that department in 1 year 
and that is not conducive to good instruction or stability. 

I believe I would indicate those two particular points which consti- 
tute the one serious problem in operating a school like Castine in 
Maine. 

The CHairMAN. May I say at this time that I believe most of you 
have met the members of the staff here. Mr. Webster and Mr. Bourbon 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee—Mr. 
Webster is chief counsel for the staff making this study; and Mr. 
Henry is of my personal staff. 

Sometimes the relationship of Federal and State financing is not 
too clearly understood, 1 am sorry to say, at the Federal level. In 
other words, at the Federal level appropriations are made annually 


oO 
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and the sessions of the Congress are annual so that they can take care 
year by year of anything that does take place. Thus it is possible to 
reach a pretty definite position by the end of a legislative session in 
any one year as to what is Fong to happen in the coming year. How- 
ever, here in the State of Maine and in some other States, although not 
so much in the States that are involved in maritime training outside 
of Maine, many of the States waase their legislatures meet. once every 2 
vears. So, if for instance the legislature of ae IS In session we will 
Say in 1955 and complet tes its work along about 1 April or May and 
makes its provisions for the operation of the Maine Maritime School, 
feeling that we are going to continue Federal support which is of 
great he ‘Ip to the school and to the young men that are attending, you 
leave the legislative chamber with a certain appropriation that the 
legislature has made available. Now you come along to Congress. 
Congress gets through and something miay happen between that time 
where the appropriation at Federal leve ‘lis completely cut off, the next 
year your situation changes and the legislature of Maine doesn’t come 
in until the year after that. Thus it throws you in a complete upset 
situation in your State where you are not able to plan on a future 
course of action regarding the Federal support of the academy- 

Admiral Waruick. And it is too late for the legislature to act. 

The Cuamman. That is right, and it does damage the continuity 
of the school in a program that you have worked out over the years. 

Admiral Waruick. That is correct, absolutely. 

The CuairMan. In the questionnaire we sent out, if you recall, we 
asked a pretty pertinent question with regard to the number of grad- 
uates who actually, after the completion * their training, went to sea 
either in the merchant marine or in the Navy. I think all of them 
brought up the same thing. In answer to that question you said: 

Since 1949 the Maine Maritime Academy has graduated 420 men, over 80 per- 
cent of whom are now on active duty in the Navy or are sailing as licensed officers 
en merchant ships. 

I would like to comment that this lays to rest the argument that has 
been raised time after time, that most of the graduates come here, take 
advantage of the training and never enter into sea duty in any way, 
shape, or manner. 

Admiral Wariick. Ninety-nine percent of our graduates go direct- 
ly from the academy to sea. 

The Cuatrman. That isa pretty good record. 

Admiral Waruick. We are very proud of it. 

The Cnarrman. Do you have any questions, Mr. Webster, that you 
would like to ask ¢ 

Mr. Wesstrer. Senator, I thought we might make clear to the au- 
thorities here that as we receive sufficient copies of these answers to 
the questionnaires which were sent to the other State schools and to 
Kings Point we will send copies along to you here. After looking 
them over if the Maine Maritime Academy would like to comment in 
any way upon what those other schools have had to say, you will have 
time to do so. Isn’t it your intention, Senator, to keep the record 
open until sometime early in November ? 

The CHatrmMan. I would say we should keep the record open, if 
possible, until at least the middle of November because the completion 
of our hearings in Washington will not take place until about the end 
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of the first week in November and those who appear there should be 
given the same pl ivilege to have wunLy rebuttal or any facts that they 
want submitted to be incorporated in the record. So Il would say pos 
sibly it would be some time between the 14th and 20th that we would 
be safe in saying that the record will be held open so any furth« 
material you want to submit can go in. You may want to have a 
chance to comment, and I think I am correct on this that we are going 
to make available to the academies and to all concerned the answers of 
industry and also the report in connection with this matter so that you 
should have full opportunity to look over the whole picture and give t 
us the benefit of any thinking that you might have at this level as re 
eards to any point that they might raise either on the industrial « 
iabor end of the picture. 

Admiral Waruickx. Thank you, Senator. We will be glad to have 
these reports. 

Mr. Wesster. Admiral Warlick, I notice in the answers you sup 
plied to the questionnaire that you commented on page 2 to the fol 
lowing effect: 

In some cases scholastic waivers for certain required subjects will be granted 
to ex-servicemen. This has proven to be beneticial to those people and the 
academy for many of our ex-servicemen personnel become outstanding mid 
shipmen. 

I wondered whether you have ever done it or whether you have 
considered the advisability of granting some kind of waiver of certain 
scholastic requirements to young men ‘who have not seen service in the 
Armed Forces but have seen service in the ranks of the merchant 
marine ? 

Admiral Waruick. We have done it and that is considered inherent 
in the answer. We consider them absolutely on a par. 

Mr. Werssrer. I know at Kings Point they have reported that they 
give a 5-point credit in an examination which I assume to be the 
written examination which they require applicants, a 5-point credit 
to men who have served, I believe, a year at sea. I think when we 
visit Kings Point we might want to know whether 5 points is too 
much or too little credit to give, and why shouldn’t it be either 4 or 7 
or 8 points credit. I am wondering whether you have anything as 
formalized as that sort of a rating. 

Admiral Waruicx. We don’t. We keep it more flexible and evalu 
ate it with respect to other personal and experience qualifications. | 
might say I don’t believe that with the individual schools having their 
own types of examination which are undoubtedly different you could 
formalize it and say everyone shall get the same consideration be 
cause a 5-point credit on their examination might not mean the same 
thing on examinations we give. 

Mr. Wepstrr. May I ask this question, Admiral: What is the age 
limitation for admission to the Maine Maritime Academy ? 

Admiral Waruick. Between the 17th and 23d birthday and that 
is established by the Maritime Administration. However, it can be 
extended until the 27th birthday for a man who has had service in 
the merchant marine or the armed services. 

Mr. Wessrer. I had noted 1 or 2 other things through the question 
naire that I wanted to ask you about. 

Admiral Waruick. I will be available later if you want to recall me. 


69557—_56———-4 
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Mr. Werster. I think these will be very brief. I was interested, as 
we all were, in the thoroughness of your conviction that the training 
aboard a school ship is more suitable than training aboard commercial 
vessels. When you have a chance to read over the Kings Point an- 
swer to that same type of question you will see that with equal courage 
of their convictions they stand behind the training that their men 
receive on commercial vessels. While I don’t know that our commit- 
tee will try to answer that question as to which is the better of the 
two trainings, certainly it seems to me that your school and all the 
other schools should benefit from the views expressed in such detail 
in answer to those questionnaires. I would hate to try to answer the 
question with the brief background that I have as to which of the two 
was the better type of training. 

Admiral Waruick. Let me cite you something that happened with 
this new training ship. This is a large ship. For 5 years it was 
laid up in North River. It was turned over to this academy with 
$244,000 of funds to put it in commission and prepare it for the first 
cruise. The officers of this academy and the midshipmen of this 
academy went to the North River and under tow took it to New York, 
gave it certain inspections necessary for a ship going into commis- 
sion, brought it up here under tow arriving on the 15th of September, 
and after making a complete inspection of the ship and making out 
plans for overhaul, set the date of January 2 to sail it to the ship- 
yard for its overhaul. Then the midshipmen, under their officers, 
sailed it out of here for the first time under its own power, sailed it to 
the shipyard, brought it back here 3 weeks later and sailed it on a 
cruise. I say there is not another school in the country can do the 
same. 

Mr. Wessrer. Certainly that saga gives you reason to feel proud 
of what is being done here, I’m sure. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if you would care to comment, Admiral, 
as to whether or not you do anything in particular to interest men 
in the merchant marine, young men who have gone to sea in the mer- 
chant marine, to come and participate in the academy work. We go 
to the high schools trying to recruit and I wondered if you would 
care to comment on that. 

Admiral Waruicx. We do it indirectly, you might say, because 
frequently on a ship where one of our graduates is serving he will 
become interested in a young man who seems to have the qualific a 
tions and wants to go on and be an officer, and he will tell the boy 

“why don’t you get in touch with the academy and get a catalog and 
see if that is the kind of training you want.” There have been a 
number of men who have come here and from the Navy as well. We 
have 2 or 3 in this class who have had service in either the merchant 
marine or the Navy and we have applications for next year and fre- 
quently it is contact with our own officers who know and can tell 
them what to expect. I consider that very sound because they are all 
good prospects. 

The Cuarrman. I am going to give you a summary of one of the 
replies we received to the industry questionnaire, and I would like 
to have you comment on it if you care to: 

More practical shipboard experience is desirable before graduation including 
training in cargo handling, stowage, and daily watches, ship maintenance, 
and making reports required in connection with insurance and coastal regu- 
lations, 
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The suggestion was frequently made that more time should be spent 
at sea and under conditions more similar to actual merchant vessel 
operation prior to graduation. 

Would you want to comment on that ? 

Admiral Waruick. I think we fulfill at this school most of those 
. alifications, particularly that with reference to aboard ship, be 

‘ause they maintain the ship year round and she is under steam from 
the end of October until she returns from the cruise. The midship- 
men do all the maintenance and repairs. The thing we cannot pro 
vide for as fully as possibly should be is cargo handling. We try to 
make ports on that cruise where the vy can chia ve ships i in operation 
and go aboard and the nautical science department does give a course 
at the academy in cargo handling but there is nothing like practical 
experience, of course. 

We do give them on-deck watches. An officer who graduates has 
had everything from punching tubes in a boiler right up to engine 
room watch officer before he leaves, and our engineer has said that 
our seniors are competent to run the ship and that is true. 

The CHatrman. Do they have any training at all with regard 
making out insurance reports ? 

Admiral Waruick. That is another thing that I intended to men- 
tion. We have a course in ship’s business and possibly that could 
be extended somewhat in view of these recommendations. I have that 
recommendation in a report that was given me by counsel and we 
intend to survey that. 

The CHarrman. They are given a course in Coast Guard regula 
tions? 

Admiral Waruick. Yes, sir: Coast Guard rules and regulations. 

The Cuateman. A general smattering of maritime law ? 

Admiral Warticx. Not down to the complex part of it but so that 
they have an understanding of it. 

Commander Terry. Yes: they definitely have a course in ship’s 
papers and business as well as maritime law. That is all in the cur- 
riculum. 

The Cnatrman. Now, the second industry comment was the de 
sirability of more practical training in the field of labor relations, 
union contracts, labor law, and handling of crew. 

Admiral Warrick. We recognize that as an important problem 
and have been stressing it more in recent years, but is is very difficult 
to give a man an idea of the atmosphere and environment of labor 
relations when he has had no past experience even re motely connected 
with it until he actually experiences it once he gets aboard a ship. 
We can tell him and our officers do tell him and we do give some 
instructions in labor relations but the problem of giving them a real- 
istic understanding of it is something that we have prob: ably not found 
the answer to. 

The Cratrman. In other words, they have a theoretical under 
standing of it but don’t have a chance to get a practical understanding 
until they run up against it. 

Admiral Waruick. That is right. We give a sample of a union 
contract and advise every man when he gets aboard a ship a get a 
copy of the union contract he is working under and study it, like a 
lawyer would study a brief, and understand it so he will know his 


rights, what he ex pects of them as well as their rights and what they 
expect of him. 
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The Cuatrman. The third industry comment is with regard to more 
training in electronics because of the rapidly expanding and great 
changes that are taking place in the new technological developments 
in the electronics field. 

Admiral Waruick. Well, it is difficult to know how far they would 
expect one to go in that field. In the engineering course they have 
basic electricity and in practical operation with that on this ship 
we have a vast amount of electrical machinery including the most 
modern of radar, most modern loran navigation equipment, sounding 
machines, and the most modern gyro compasses which are electrical 
in their operation. These men learn to handle them and operate them 
just as they would at sea. 

The Cuairman. That pretty well covers it as far as this academy 
is concerned. 

I might state here so there is no question in anybody’s mind, and I] 
don’t think I am violating anything because this material will be 
made available, that the overwhelming consensus of industry from 
the questionnaire and from every representative of the great bulk of 
the shipping companies was that your State schools should continue as 
in the past and they should be supported. A few of the companies 
while preferring to have such schools continue, expressed uneasiness 
that due to agreements with certain maritime labor organizations it is 
becoming more difficult to hire academy-trained junior officers, but 
the feeling from the industry level is that your State academy should 
be not only continued but should be e xpanded. 

Admiral Waruick. We agree with them. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have anything further, Mr. Webster? 

Mr. Webster. I have one question, Admiral, in relation to this sug- 
gestion that there should be more practical training in the field of 
labor relations. JI am wondering whether it has been considered, and 
if so whether it is considered not to be feasible, to try to get represent 
atives of unions who are somewhat sympathetic with your problems 
here, to come up and talk perhaps with the members of your gradu- 
ating class about the problems they may run into when they go aboard 
ships in regular maritime capacity. I am referring in particular to 
problems that they will have in dealing with union me embers. Has that 
been considered 4 

Admiral Waruick. Not to the extent where we have ever had any- 
one from the union talk to them. However, we have officers on the 
staff in both the engine and deck departments who have had many 
years at sea and who know the problems and who all through their 
course are available to give them the background in labor relations. 
Then when they are approaching their graduation that is the specifi- 
cally appointed time in the nautical science department for going into 
labor relations. I think that suggestion has merit, and we will con- 
sider it but we have never done it. 

Mr. Wesster. I have no further questions. 

Mr. CuHatrMan. Do you have anything / 

Mr. Bourson. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Admiral, I think that is all unless you have some- 
thing else you would like to add. 

Admiral Warrick. No, I think that is all. I would like to say we 
are glad to have the committee here, and I think it is a great step for- 
ward in our work. 
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The Cuarmman. Thank you, Admiral Warlick. 

It is our understanding we do have some good citizens of this com 
munitv who, I understand, would like to be heard in connection 
with this hearing. We would be most happy to have you step forward 
if you care to. Just give your name to the official reporter so it may 
be made a part of the record and make any statement you would care 
to in connection with the academy. 

Mr. Leavitt, I wonder if you would care to introduce anybody you 
know would like to be heard ? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have one of the visiting board here, Mr. Foote. and 
he has lived about as close to the academy as possible and still not 
be on the campus, and he has had a chance to see the academy in 
operation. 

I think Mr. Foote might have something he would like to say. 


STATEMENT OF FRED F. FOOTE, MEMBER OF VISITORS BOARD OF 
THE ACADEMY 


Mr. Foorr. Well, as you have heard, I am a member of the visiting 
board. Unfortunately I have not been able to be here at all of the 
meetings, but I have attended some of them. I have looked the facili 
ties over and ] have looked the ship over, ] can vouch for the manner 
in Which the school is maintained and the ship is maintained. 

With regard to the work that the school did in preparing the ship 
for its cruise, I must say that though my knowledge of vessels isn’t 
very extensive, the ship ap ypeared to me to have so much work to be 
done on it at the time I first saw it that I regarded it as something 
of a miracle that these boys and their officers were able to put it into 
commission 1n time to be off on their cruise, which they did. 

L am the only member of the visiting board, I think, living in Castine 
and consequently in a sense I stand between the school and the com- 
munity. Some of the people would scarcely wish to ap met the 


admiral but they do talk with me occ asionelly and I would s that 
the relations between the school and the c¢ ommunity are excelle nt. even 
- asant. There have been times when some little thing would occur 


hat would very promptly be corrected but they were not at all impor 
- int and I would like to comment, too, that the conduct of these boys 
is remarkable. ‘They seem to be a fine bunch of fellows. They give 
the community no difficulty whatsoever, so far as lL know. Certainly 
they never have done anything i in my presence that I regarded it nec- 
opens to speak of except I have planted some two or three thousand 

Christmas trees up on my property and occasionally one of them will 
be missing. I have suggested that the Christmas trees are available to 
them but I would prefer that they would ask me from what part of 
the property to remove it. I think that is the extent of my comments. 

I would like toe ongratul: ate the school on its success and lL sincere ly 
hope that the result of your investigation will strengthen these schools. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Foote. 

Are there others who would like to be heard ? 

Mr. Lravirr. We have Mrs. Robert Ames who has lived here very 
close to the school since it started and who has been a great patron of 
several of the boys here, having them down to tea and listening to their 
innermost secrets. I think she would like to say something. 
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The Cuamman. We would be very happy indeed to have Mrs. 
Ames come forward. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT R. AMES 


Mrs. Ames. I have been here since the beginning of the school, under 
Admiral Dismukes and Admiral McCall and Admiral Warlick; and 
I have never seen a better run school than at the present moment. It 
is magnificently run. The boys, the young men, conduct themselves 
beautifully. I make a practice on F rid: ays of driving out of town and 
giving them a lift and their courtesy is marked, I have a very elderly 
mother and they couldn’t be more charming than they are to my 
mother whois 88. That is the social side. 

[ had an opportunity of working here at the school when we had the 
Red Cross blood donor organization here. Lieutenant Hockler was 
the person with whom I dealt. I had certain lists of things I wished 
to be done. Everything was done most prom} ptly, most beautifully. 
Then I was given two young midshipmen and they not only did the 
work excellently but they anticipated my needs. When we needed 
fresh air, the windows were opened; and when we needed window 
curtains because certain people would perhaps be a little overcome, the 
curtains were forthecoming—and without my asking for them. The 
boys are so well trained that they anticipate your needs and I thought 
to myself if I ever had to go to sea I would like to go to sea with 
this young man who was my midshipman. 

[ think “th it is all I have to say at this time. 

Mr. Leavirr. We have Mr. Louden, a C ongregational minister, who 
has been serving the school for several years and I think he would 
have something to say. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you very much, Mrs. Ames. We enjoyed 
having you with us. 

We would be ver y happy indeed to have the Reverend Louden speak 
to us. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ALEXANDER LOUDEN 


Reverend Lovupen. I have lived here over 5 years and it has been 
said I am just off the campus, practically on it, and of course, I 
have seen the boys at night as well as by day in their social, religious, 
and economic aspects in the community. I didn’t live here prior to 
the academy coming into existence but I know that it made a tre- 
mendous difference in the economic outlook of the community because 
houses here were for sale, way down. Great big beautiful homes 
were selling for something like $600 and then when the academy came 
into existence, the values went up and, of course, the town benefited by 
increased income from taxation. 

Then, again, a good many of the officers on the staff live in town 
which also brings in something to the merchantmen and so on like 
that in the community. 

With regard to religion, I am pastor of the Federated Church and 
several of the officers attend that church. One in particular is a 
deacon in the church and several sing in the choir. Sometimes the 
boys come and sing with us although when their academic standing 
didn’t meet the requirements, they were restricted so that they couldn’t 
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come to choir rehearsal or sing on Sunday. The children of the of 
fic ers come to Sund: ay sc ‘hool and the young people's assocl: ition. 

In the social as pects of the community the officers and boys, so fai 
as thev can, enter into most of the soci: al activities. We have special 
occasions when the | oys enter into these social activities and they 
help in many other ways. Once in a while we have had a full turn 
out around Memorial Day; other times not so full, but when they 
can they help in that respect and I think it is a very fitting thing for 
them to do. As I said, I have seen the men at various times and while 
there are some activities that go on that are usual in an association 
like this. or an institution like this—the hazing times, that is what 
I am referring to mostly, the ome class In most organizations or 
Institutions expect a little of tha 

The Cuatmman. Just a little ‘iklidlosi, 

Reverend Loupen. Yes. Sometimes one of them feels he is being 
too sorely put upon and perhaps takes exception to it and off they go 
and they lose 1 or 2 from the academy but not any more, I don’t think, 
than any institution in that respect. Some of them I know have come 
here not wanting to come and take the training but come perhap 
because of parental persecution or some other reason and the hazing 
was perhaps just enough to make the decision and off they go. 

The CHarrMAN, Gave them a good excuse. 

Reverend Loupen. Yes. I think that was about it. I have seen a 
little bit of fisticuffs between the boys but that was something that hap 
pened between them and didn’t extend to the activities of the school 
as a whole. Those were purely and simply personal matters and | 
suppose they got straightened out. I know they must have got 
straightened out. 

When the ship leaves it is the occasion for a big turnout of the en 
tire community. Parents of the boys come in and it is indeed a day in 
Castine, and when the ship returns again. With all these illustrious 


visitors, Senators, and even the Governor occasionally, it is anothi 
big day for ee so the academy does have a definite place 
in the town and if it is at all possible, I think we should have more 


of an atmosphere - permanence. I know this last spring that there 
was a feeling that the academy was on its way out, that they weren’t 
roing to get the appropriation and some of the officers and members 
of the staff immedi: ately thought that if another job came along that 
they thought was more permanent and returned good remuneration, 
they took off. That caused the turnover and another man came here, 
and with that in mind also I understand that one who was here as a 
member of the staff and has been gone for a year or so, is now returned 
to take a position on the staff again. I think that is about all I want 
to say unless you have some questions. 

The Crarrman. In other words, you feel that a very fine institu 
tion is being operated and it deserves commendation. 

Reverend Loupen. Yes. I hesitate to introduce the controversy that 
was present in the spring but I wrote later to Representative Mc Intyre 
giving him my views on the religious situation in the community 
where the ac ademy was concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

Mr. Wessrer. We have no questions. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Leavirr. Mrs. Ames has one thought she left out when she 
spoke before. 

The CHatrmMaNn. We will be very 
again. 


glad to hear from Mrs. Ames 


oo 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT R. AMES 


Mrs. Ames. I am not used to appearing so you will have to excuse me, 
but there is one important thing—lI have been president of the Castine 
Community Hospital and the important thing is the remarkable rela- 
tionship between the hospital and the academy. They have assisted us 
in every way. We assist them and they assist us. They use our hos- 
pital for emergencies and, of course, they have their own facilities 
when it is a longer case. The relationship has been superb. When 
we had the opening of the hospital—we have just added a wing—I 
went straight to Admiral Warlick and asked if we could have the 
services of his band. That was arranged for us. I asked for the 
loudspeaking system and that was arranged for us. And then this 
gentleman on my right (Lieutenant Langlois) has been a tower of 
strength to us. He takes photographs. He has been perfectly re- 
markable in the things he has done for us taking pictures and help- 
ing with publicity, and I want to thank the academy on behalf of the 
Castine Community Hospital for the work they have done for us. 
Why I got so embarrassed and didn’t tell you that before, I don’t 
know. But the relationship between the hospital, which is vital in this 
little community, and the academy has been one of tremendous 
trength both to the academy and to the hospital. 

The CHArrmMan. Thank you very much, Mrs. Ames. 

Mr. Leavirr. We are very fortunate to have had come to Castine 
to live a retired bishop of the Episcopal Church, the Reverend Wil- 
liam Scarlett. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WILLIAM SCARLETT 


Reverend Scarterr. My testimony can be very brief. I really have 
no rig ght to testify because I have been here on ly a year anda half. 

The CHamman. That almost makes you a native. 

Reverend Scarterr. I am glad to know that. It is a little longer 
in the part of the country I come from. 

I should like to testify to the fact that any stabilization of the finan- 
cial situation here would be a great thing for the morale of the academy 
and the community because anything that shakes the academy shakes 
the whole community. It would help the alumni and the staff and 
the students if it could be stabilized. How much the Federal Govern- 
ment should do, I don’t know, but as you said the merchant marine 
is involved in the whole question of national defense and national 
defense is a Federal matter. 

I should like to testify that to my mind the academy is an enormous 
asset to Castine. The admiral and his associates are an unusual body 
of men and are a great addition to the citizenry here. I have been 
tremendously impressed with the quality of the young men they bring 
into the institution. So anything that is done for the acade my is done 
for the community, and I hope that this fine institution can be strength- 
ened in every possible way. 

The CuarrmMan. Any questions? 


Mr. Wesster. No, sir. 
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The Cuairman. Thank you, Reverend Scarlett. 

Mr. Leavirr. We have one present who possibly will not say am 
thing but on the very first graduation he stood and took a picture of 
all the people who were then gathered 13 years ago, Loring neat l. 
He has been here practically every gr aduation and has seen a lot of 
these things. I would be gl: ud to have Loring make any suggestion 
he might wish. 

The Cuairnman. And I might add he is the dean of political writers 
in the State of Maine at the present time. 


STATEMENT OF LORING ARNOLD 


Mr. Arnovp. I don’t think I should say too much although I will 
say I think that this area is very fortunate in having such a high-type 
school as this academy. We hope, like many others, that it will con 
tinue and there will be some w: ay of strengthening the structure. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Loring. 

I wonder, Ralph, if it would be possible to have Lieutenant Lang 
lois give for the record some idea of the success the school has had 
in placing its graduates. 

Mr. Leavirr. I think that would be a very fine thing for Lieutenant 
Langlois to do, but the time is such that if I am going to say anything 
I will have to say it now, because once he gets on there won't be 
anyone else. I have three things I would like to say. 

‘The CuarrMan. Very well, go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH A. LEAVITT 


Mr. Leavirr. There is one very important thing about the Maritime 
Academies. T es are located in places where there is a large reservoir 
of men who want to go to sea. Now the principle behind the Federal 
Academy when it was first established was that we would strengthen 
the merchant marine by bringing people from Lowa, Missouri, Mis 
sissippi, and places where we didn’t have State maritime academies. 
1 am all in favor of getting people from those areas but if that prin 
ciple would continue with relation to California, Massachusetts, and 
Maine, they would only have in the Federal system, under the actual 
quota system, Maine would have only 3 or 4.. Actually Maine has a 
reservoir of 60 to 70 boys each year who want to be oflicers in the 
merchant marine but could not possibly get into the Federal system. 
In New York State they have a reservoir of officers there because 
New York is the greatest maritime city in the entire United States. 

They have there a reservoir of four or five hundred men that go 
to the State academy which they call their college and also 300 of 
the boys that are at Kings Point come from that area. Therefore, 

school in New York State is very, very essential. If the Federal 
school, for instance, were in Florida or Mississippi or some other 
place, there would be 500 people who would like to go to sea from 
New York State but who most likely would never go down there to 
go to that school. The same thing with Massachusetts, only a small 
fraction of the boys from Massachusetts would go to Virginia to 
go to a maritime academy. So that is why it is so important to have 
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Mr. Leavirr. Mrs. Ames has one thought she left out when she 
spoke before. 

The CHatrman. We will be very glad to hear from Mrs. Ames 
again. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT R. AMES 


Mrs. Ames. Iam not used to appearing so you will have to excuse me, 
but there is one important thing—I have been president of the Castine 
Community Hospital and the important thing is the remarkable rela- 
tionship between the hospital and the academy. They have assisted us 
in every way. We assist them and they assist us. They use our hos- 
pital for emergencies and, of course, they have their own facilities 
When it Is ear case. The relationship has been superb. When 
we had the a ning of the hospital—we have just added a wing—I 
went straight to Admiral Warlick and asked if we could have the 
services of his band. That was arranged for us. I asked for the 
loudspeaking system and that was arranged for us. And then this 
gentleman on my right (Lieutenant Langlois) has been a tower of 
a. to us. He takes photographs. He has been perfectly re- 
markable in the things he has done for us taking pictures and help- 
ing with publicity, and I want to thank the academy on behalf of the 
Castine Community Hospital for the work they have done for us. 
Why I got so embarrassed and didn’t tell you that before, I don’t 
know. Butthe relationship between the hospital, which is vital in this 
little community, and the academy has been one of tremendous 
trength both to the academy and to the hospital. 

The CHArrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Ames. 

Mr. Leavirr. We are very fortunate to have had come to Castine 
to live a retired bishop of the Episcopal Church, the Reverend Wil- 
liam Scarlett. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WILLIAM SCARLETT 


Reverend Scarterr. My testimony can be very brief. I really have 
no right to testify because I have been here only a year and a half. 

The Ciamman. That almost makes you a native. 

Reverend Scarterr. I am glad to know that. It is a little longer 
in the part of the country I come from. 

I should like to testify to the fact that any stabilization of the finan- 
cial situation here would be a great thing for the morale of the academy 
and the community because anything that shakes the academy shakes 
the whole community. It would help the alumni and the staff and 
the students if it could be stabilized. How much the Federal Govern- 
ment should do, I don’t know, but as you said the merchant marine 
is involved in the whole question of national defense and national 
defense is a Federal matter. 

I should like to testify that to my mind the academy is an enormous 
asset to Castine. The admiral and his associates are an unusual body 
of men and are a great addition to the citizenry here. I have been 
tremendously impressed with the quality of the young men they bring 
into the institution. So anything that is done for the academy is done 
for the community, and I hope that this fine institution can be strength- 
ened in every possible way. 

The CuarrmMan. Any questions ? 

Mr. Wesster. No, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, Reverend Scarlett. 

Mr. Leavirr. We have one present who possibly will not say any 
thing but on the very first graduation he stood and took a pictu . of 
all the people who were then gathered 13 years ago, Loring fee l. 
He has been here practically every gr: aduation and has seen a lot. of 
these things. I would be glad to have Loring make any suggestion 
he might wish. 

The Cuarrman. And I might add he is the dean of political writers 
in the State of Maine at the present time. 


STATEMENT OF LORING ARNOLD 


Mr. Arnotp. I don’t think I should say too much although I will 
say I think that this area is very fortunate in having such a high-type 
school as this ac ademy. We hope, like many others, that it will con 
tinue and there will be some way of strengthening the structure. 

Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Loring. 

I wonder, Ralph, if it woul | be po yssib le to have Lieutenant Lang 
lois give for the record some idea of the Success the school has had 
in placing its graduates, 

Mr. Leavirr. | think that would be a very fine thing for Lieutenant 
Langlois to do, but the time is such that if 1 am going to say anything 
I will have to say it now, because once he gets on there won't be 
anyone else. I have three things I would like to s: ly. 

The Cuamman, Very well, go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH A. LEAVITT 


Mr. Leavirr. There is one very important thing oe the Mariti 
Academies. They are located in places where there is a large reservoir 
of men who want to go to sea. Now the principle eshind the Federal 
Academy when it was first established was that we would strengthen 
the merchant marine by bringing people from Lowa, Missouri, Mis 
sissippi, and places where we didn’t have State maritime academies. 
1 am all in favor of getting people from those areas but if that prin 
ciple would continue with relation to California, Massachusetts, and 
Maine, they would only have in the Federal system, under the actual 
quota system, Maine would have only 3 or 4. Actually Maine has a 
reservoir of 60 to 70 boys each year who want to be officers in the 
merchant marine but could not possibly get into the Federal system. 
In New York State they have a reservoir of officers there because 
New York is the greatest maritime city in the entire United States 

They have there a reservoir of four or five hundred men that go 
to the State academy which they call their college and also 300 of 
the boys that are at Kings Point come from that area. Therefore, 
a school in New York State is very, very essential. If the Federal 
school, for instance, were in Florida or Mississippi or some other 
place, there would be 500 people who would like to go to sea from 
New York State but who most likely would never go down there to 
go to that school. The same thing with Massachusetts, only a small 
fraction of the boys from M: issachusetts would go to Virginia to 
go to a maritime academy. So that is why it is so important to have 
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a school here in Maine. I have referred to this in the questionnaire. 
Here we are a small State with less than a million people, and yet 
we have a school supplying as many officers as either Massachusetts 
or California because here are people who want to go to sea 

Now, there should be another academy, in my mind, in Virginia 
because there there is another reservoir of men who don’t go to sc hool, 
who come up through the hawsepipe. You will find that 25 percent of 
them come out of Warwick County and there should be a school there 
to train them. They won’t go up to og York but they would go 
to a school if the school were there in Virginia. That is the first 
point I want to make. 

The second, a question was asked about cargo handling, if we should 
give instruction in cargo handling. We do give instructions in the 
theory of cargo handling and stowage. We have a ship here and we 

show them how stowage should be handled. It would be impossible 
in any school to teach a boy for every port in the United States. We 
might teach a boy how to handle cargo as it is handled by the Amer- 
ican Export Line, which would be of no value to him in the handling 
of cargo for the Barber Line or the Grace Line, or some other line 
where the problems were entirely different. So a person going to sea 
meets problems of that partic ‘ular ship or that particular line and 
he is going to be green on all but 1 or 2 cargo-handling factors, regard- 
less of what we teach him here. 

The third one is stabilization. Everybody here says we should 

know what the Federal Government is going to do if we possibly 
can. I understand it is like talking about when we get utopia. But 
we hope that this committee can come to some general idea of whether 
State maritime academies are to get anything or not. As soon as we 
know what the philosophy of the Federal Government is, then the 
hoard of trustees and the State of Maine and the personnel here can 
begin to make plans. At the present time we don’t know what to 
do. We don’t know whether to ask the State for twice as much 
money or whether to ask the boys for more tuition or whether to cut 
down on the program or build up the program. 

I do hope that when this committee gets through they can convince 
the Congress that they know what the situation is and what the policy 
of the Gove rnment should be. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, that is one of the main objectives of 
the study, to see if we can come up with a definite recommendation 
to the Congress that we hope might be accepted as to how we can 
stabilize this whole situation financially. 

Mr. Leavirr. And we know the amount of money coming through 
each year will have to depend on the views of Congress at that time. 
But we should have some policy that this is a good thing to do, and 
not have somebody come along such as this last year and eliminate 
the funds for the academy. Although I was quite confident, through 
your help and others, that we would get the money back, you know 
there is a belief throughout the United States that if the President’s 
budget doesn’t include something it cannot be put in. Most people 
thought it was all over and there was no chance of getting any money. 

Mr. Bovrpon. May I ask one question? What in times of national 
emergency could be done to expand the facilities here ? 


PR Shain ee 


Wiens. 
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Mr. Leavirr. We have another plant, a complete plant located 
the State which could be taken over where we could land— 

Mr. Bourson. That is Fort McKinley? 

Mr. Leavirr. On Great Diamond Island in Portland. That is 
complete. 

Mr. Bourson. Is that owned by the State ? 

Mr. Leavirr. No: the Federal Government. I don’t believe it will 
ever be used for an ‘Army installation now. As they are now operat- 
ing, they are working on divisional strength and the *y are not putting 
in tr aining centers for 800 people. 

Mr. Weester. I think with the same preface Mr. Bourbon just made 
I would like you to comment on the desirability of a 3-year course as 
compared with a 4-year course. I know that subject is well covered 
in the answers to the questionnaires but I think you have some views 
that would interest us. 

Mr. Leavirr. I believe the aim of a school of this type is to train 
offiecrs for the merchant marine. If the Federal Government and 
the State of Maine are spending so much money because of the fact 
that they are interested in the merchant marine, I think when the 
boys grt aduate from the school they should go into the merchant 
marine. In other words, if a boy goes to the 8 niversity of Maine, a 
liberal arts college, the end result. there is to give the | Oy a cood 
education and we don’t care much where he goes. Except, of course 
if he is an engineer we hope he will be an engineer, and if he goes 
into a woods-handling proposition, we hope he will be a forester, 
but this school here is a specialized school to train boys to go into 
the merchant marine. If you give him a training for 4 years so 
when he leaves here he feels that he now is a qualified engineer to 
go to tne General Electric or to Westinghouse, or if on the other 
hand he decides he wants to go into the paper industry, as far as the 
people who are interested in the merchant marine are concerned he 
is a total loss. You have spent your money in vain. Granted you 
have an educated boy but you have not helped out what you sti urted 
out to help. 

We believe, by the record we have here, that 99 percent of all our 
boys go into either the Nav y or the merchant marine and most of them 
see merchant- marine service before they get. through—that not per- 
haps because we know more but by a happy circumstance of the type 
of education we give here we - training boys who will go into ‘the 
field which they trained for. I don’t know how we arrived at that. I 
don’t know whether the 3 years is the answer but we do know that by 
training 3 years and by training as we do that we are getting this 

result. Therefore we feel that we must have fallen into the right 
formula. 

Mr. Wesster. That is very helpful, I think. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions 4 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wesster. Mr. Leavitt, the argument has been made that all of 
the academies and Kings Point should be geared to the number of 
officers that the industry will absorb in the immediate future. Now, 
parenthetically, the industry reports which have come into our com- 
mittee in reply to our questionnaire state as a gener og rule that the 
industry can absorb about 1,500 new officers per year. 400 to 600 of 
them are now coming from all the academies. Do you u believe that it 
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is a sound fundamental prince iple for the Government, State or Fed 
eral, to think in terms of gearing the academy activity or size of its 
classes, and so forth, to the immediate need of the industry in the 
following 1 or 2 years / 

Mr. Leavirr. | would say it would be utopian if you could do it 
but I don’t believe thane! is anybody in the world who can tell you 
what the industry will be at the time we graduate a class we t: ake in. 
Kither there could be a depression, which we hope we will never have, 
which would decrease the ann we would need; or we might go into 
a war or emergency, which we also hope we will never have, which 
would demand far more than we are graduating. I think the only 
thing we can do is to say we have 1,100 ships or 1,200 ships which we 
have under normal conditions, and we need but 1 officer per ship. 
Now, the 1,500 is the number of officers, new officers, which are given 
licenses each year. I cannot find out where the 1,500 are being ab- 
sorbed although I am very sure that there are 1,200 or 1,300 being 
absorbed. We from the academies are producing only between four 
and five hundred or six hundred. I believe that with the electronics 
that are being put on ships, with everything that is happening to make 
the ship more of a machine shop than it ever was before, even up in 
the charting rooms and things of that sort, we have to train more and 
more men through these schools. 

Mr. Wersrer. May I say because of the national defense aspects of 
maritime officer training it might be, might it not, dangerous to set up 
the standard in terms of immediate needs or economic needs of the 
shipping industry the following year? 

Mr. Leavirr. That is right and so I believe that stability should 
be civen to the schools by the Federal Government which will allow 
us not basing it somuch on the number of men that we are taking into 
the school but on the amount of money that you will give. In other 
words, at the present time there is a certain fund from which these 710 
boys can receive four-hundred-and-some-odd dollars per year. Now, 
instead of that, there should be—that amounts to $60,000—now instead 
of that there should be given to each school based on 

The Cuatrman. Is your arithmetic correct on that? Did you say 
710 receive $400 ? 

Mr. Lmeavirr. Yes. The $60,000 is what comes to us. The total 
amount is $280,.000—the whole thing which comes to the academies at 
the present time on all grants is $660,000. Now there should be some 
way or other that the Federal Government appropriates $700,000 or 
$800,000 or whatever the case may be to encourage the schools and 
that should be divided into the schools rather than to 710 boys or 900 
boys or 500. Then the schools themselves will have the stability of 
knowing that they have so much Federal aid coming to them and can 
expand their schools just as far as they should normally go. If we 
knew here that we were always going to get certain Federal aid, I 
believe we could put out in the catalog that we have certain Federal 
aid and we will split $40,000 or $50,000 or $80,000 or whatever the 
case may be between the boys that are here, and that would give $350 or 

$500 or something like that to each boy. Then we could go out and 
recruit and we would know just exactly what we were going to have— 
within limits, I mean. If the school here grew to be 930 or 240 or even 
up to 300, it woudIn’t make any difference to the Federal Government, 
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onlv vou would have a bigger reserve and then it would be up to us 
to see if we could place them. If we trained beyond where we could 
place them, then it would drop off if people saw there were too many 
of them here. That is the way the legal schools operate and the 
medical schools operate. ‘They take in the boys that apply. 

Mr. Bourson. In other words, the old law of supply and demand ¢ 

Mr. Leavrrr. Yes, and to my mind we may buiid up the schools so 
we will eventually be training eight or nine hundred of these boys that 
are necessary and if we get where we are training that number and 
they cannot be placed, then it will drop back to 600. But we should 
have State and Federal schools and the Federal Government should 
give the schools so much aid and then we could build up with the 
rest of it from the boys and we will know where we are going. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Ralph. 

Lieutenant, would you care to step forward now and let us have 
the advantage of your experience in the placement of students? 


STATEMENT OF LT. EDWARD LANGLOIS 


Lieutenant Lanetors. I speak as director of placement. Any lead- 
ing question you have or do you just want the picture / 

The Cuarrman. Why don’t you go ahead and give us the picture ? 

Lieutenant Laneuiois. Well, in 1947 we organized the placement 
service of the academy realizing we are the youngest of the State 
schools and had to establish our reputation plus the fact that we are 
furthest away from the industry. We had to come in direct contact 
with them, so in 1947 I went to New York and spent a week visiting 
with the shipping people to meet them. They knew little about us 
and we knew less about them, and our first year didn’t prove too fruit- 
ful due to the fact we went too high up instead of going down to the 
dock area and seeing the placement people. 

In 1949 we went down again and started to make some real concrete 
progress, meeting some people who were goihg to help us and did help 
us, and in 1949 when shipping was poor we were able to place a great 
many of the men. In 1950 we made more contacts and were able to 
place the entire class. That was true in 1951 and 1952 and 1953. Now 
when I say we were able to place the entire class I meant those who 
went directly into merchant service. You realize some will go into 
the Navy directly. Our records will show that not more than 5 or 6 
from 1949 to 1953 didn’t go to sea at all. One boy hurt his leg and he 
couldn’t pass the physical after graduating and he didn’t go. Several 
others never went to sea but they were very, very few. 

During 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 naturally shipping increased 
owing to the Korean crisis and we had no trouble at all. We were able 
to place the men without too much trouble from the unions. In 1954 
we developed trouble, shipping fell off some and the unions got a 
little tougher. When I say “tougher,” I will explain in this way, that 
the mates had to join the Master Mates and Pilots’ Union. Now in 
order to get on their type of hiring list the way they conduct their 
hiring a mate must pay union dues and then go into— 

Mr. Wresster. Approximately what were the union dues? 

Mr. Leavrrr. $225 to $250—I am speaking now of mates. There 
are fewer jobs aboard merchant ships for mates than engineers due to 
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the fact I assume that there are fewer shore jobs for men trained for 
the deck course. 

In 1954 we experienced some trouble in putting our men aboard ships 
due to the fact that shipping had decreased and we met with labor 
problems or union problems, so in 1954 we felt we had to find another 
outlet for our men. So seeing that we were having trouble with the 
oceangoing ships, I approac hed people on the Great Lakes and they 
were very receptive to the type of training we give at the State school. 
I immediately made some fine contacts w ith them so the men who were 
unable to find berths on American-flag ships we sent to the lakes. 
For a deckman they have to go up in an unlicensed capacity in order 
to get some time at the wheel in order to qualify to be a watch officer. 
It is part of their regulations up there and you have to face it, and 
there is nothing you can do about it. It only takes a few trips or one 
season for a man to qualify. 

Mr, Wesrster. How many months? 

Lieutenant Lanexors. Eight or nine months. The lakes only oper- 
ate ships from March to early December. 

Mr. Wessrer. During that 8- or 9-month period would there be 
much difference in the mate’s income ? 

Lieutenant Lanexors. Yes. An able-bodied seaman or wheelman 
or helmsman in the lakes would probably make $350 to $450, that is 
base pay, plus overtime, and it is hard to stabilize that because it is up 
to the man according to how much overtime he wants to put in. When 
licensed he gets six or seven hundred here. It is good training to go 
on the lakes. Engineers we put in licensed capac ity on the lakes. This 
year in 1955 we were able to place all the men who wanted to go on 
merchant ships, oceangoing engineers and a few of the mates. We 
ran into trouble again in this respect that unfortunately a great many 
of the American-flag ships are going under foreign flags and under 
foreign-flag arrangements the pay is perhaps one-third of what it is 
under the American flag. We do put men with foreign-flag ships, 
American owned but under a foreign flag, and they will make from 
$250 to $350 and serve in officer capacity where if a man went aboard 
an American-flag ship he would make $600 to $700. We find the 
problems that face us now in particular are the ones with the union, 
both deck and engine, and with American-flag ships going under 
foreign flags. 

We have also expanded our efforts in this respect as far as placement 
goes. I would like to bring this out—that we, as no school, will know 
definitely how long a man will stay at sea. There are certain reasons 
why he will leave that we don’t question and can’t question. A man 
doesn’t know when he graduates how long he will be able to stay at 
sea. Therefore, realizing that our men had to have some place to go 
if they were forced to give up the sea, we established our shore place- 
ment service. That service - one available to men who have completed 
their active duty in the Navy. When a man graduates from the 
academy and receives a commission, he is obliged to serve at least 2 
years in the Navy. Now if a man has completed that service and in 
all probability has had a few years in the merchant service, when he 
announces himself available for a shore job, we check his record to 
find out if he has had some time in merchant service and completed 
his service and then we go out and make contract for him in shore jobs. 
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Naturally we have not been able to go into the field until we have done 
a great deal of correspondence and had m: ny te ‘lephone calls, but we 
have been able to place most of the men who applied to us for shore 
jobs. We have connections with General Electric and Steel Turbine 
and other engineering companies and they have found our men quali 
fied for positions for which we sent them. So we are advancing our 
shore placement in order to take care of some of the men who gradu- 
ated in the earlier classes who have established a good name in the 
merchant marine or the Navy but for some reason have had to come 
out and we hope to expand that to a greater extent. 

We do find jobs for the men in industry, shore jobs, related to their 
education received at the school. If we have an engineering graduate 
we will try to put him with an engineering concern. If he is deck, 
then we will try very hard to find something for him in the deck line. 
That is more or less restricted to private yachts, mill superintendents, 
stevedoring, and marine transportation. We find a great many of 
the deck men after completing their training in merchant marine or the 
service will go on to college and get a degree to further their educa- 
ation so that upon graduating they will be able to come back into the 
marine industry. They are welcomed with open arms because any 
graduate of our maritime academy with our degree plus time on a ship 
plus time in the Navy plus perhaps 2 or more years at an advanced 
school is well trained. Realizing that we also attempt in our work 
to find colleges in the country that have the type of program that our 
men will fit into so they will have to go to school only another year 
two in order to really advance into the field, and that is basic ally our 
program. 

Mr. Bournon. Lieutenant, what percentage of your men are called 
into the Navy 4 

Lieutenant Lanexors. Very few are called in and then only in time 
of crisis, such as the Korean War. Perhaps we had at that time, I 
will say roughly, 80 men who had graduated previously to 1950, that 
is from 1944 on, who were called into the service. They were men who 
had no previous experience in the Navy perhaps. As of now there 
are very few men called into the Navy. The Navy at this time will 
only avail itself of men in a particular status with their draft boards 
who must go into the Navy in order to utilize their commission. This 
year — our 1955 class there are three men who were called directly 
into the Navy and they were officer candidates. They were under 
a different type of program. All the others went into the merchant 
marine, the Great Lakes, or applied for active duty on their own. 

Mr. Bourson. What has been your experience with those men‘ 
When they come out of the Navy do they go back into the merchant 
marine ¢ 

Lieutenant Lanaxois. I would say 25 percent go back into the 
merchant marine. Of the remaining perhaps 50 percent go on to 
college to increase their education under the GI bill. They take 
advantage of that bill and advance their education. Unfortunately at 
this time I don’t have too much of a report on that because most of 
the men are still at school. They spend a couple of years in the 
merchant service, a couple of years in the Navy, and then in college so 
I a ‘t say what happens to those who go to college. I have had 10 
or 15 who have completed college and come to me and wanted to go 
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back to shipping. They felt they wanted that profession, and one 
thing we bring out is that these men are professional men. Our 
graduates are professional men and can always use that license. 

Mr. Wessrer. You mention selective service as if it was a nuisance. 

Lieutenant Lancwots. It is. 

Mr. Wessrer. If they don’t get a job at sea are they apt to be 
called ¢ 

Lieutenant Lancto. Even if they do get a job at sea, they are liable 
to be called in and I will explain it. The graduates of the State 
schools and Federal school, even though they receive commissions as 
ensigns in the Naval Reserve or the merchant marine, are subject to 
call under selective service. Therefore, if a man graduated from 
Maine maritime tomorrow and received his commission and I had a 
job for him on the Moore McCormack as a third mate and sent him 
to sea, before he could go to sea he would have to clear with his draft 
board. I have a job for that man. The draft board says, “You are 
I-A, 24 years old and you are being called up for preinduction physical 
tomorrow. You cannot take that job.” That man has a naval com- 
mission and he has a license and a job but the first call is selective 
service, 

Now with a commission, having a commission, the man can go 
down to the Naval Reserve and apply for active duty. He brings with 
him a letter from the draft board saying “this man is coming up for 
preinduction physical” so the Navy will issue immediate orders and 
that man is in the Navy. 

Mr. Bourson. They will do that? 

Lieutenant Laneuors. Oh, yes, they will do that if they are up for 
preinduction physical in selective service. If a man graduates from 
here and doesn’t receive a commission for certain reasons, then after 
he graduates he could be called into the Army the next day. 

I want to give you my ideas on it briefly—in talking with General 
Hershey—and Mr. Leavitt and I spent three enjoyable but not fruitful 
hours with him in Washington—he explained to us the reason for 
selective service is to train men to be available for the defense of their 
country in time of war. We certainly believe that a man who spends 
3 years at a State school or 4 years at Kings Point, who has training in 
Naval Reserve plus the fact he is capable of accepting a commission 
and assuming responsibility of command, has definitely fulfilled that 
concept of selective service to defend his country in time of war. I 
feel that it is just a duplication of effort to put this man on selective 
service after he has graduated from our schools because definitely a 
man who has had this type of training is capable of performing ‘his 
job in time of war as well as any man who has had 2 years in the Army. 
I feel it is a problem that should be looked into. 

Mr. Bourson. Is the situation the same with Kings Point men— 
are they subject to selective service ? 

Lieutenant Lane ots. Yes; they are subject as we are, and they 
have, perhaps, as much trouble, if not more than we do, because in 
our connection with the selective board in the State we have made 
very fine contacts with them. They are very cooperative with me 
and our graduates in the State, so we don’t have the immediate prob- 
lem of having the men put into the Army or forced into the Navy 
immediately after graduation. They will go along with us and grant 
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the men from 1 to 2 to 3 years’ deferment, and 3 years is usually the 
limit. At the end of 3 years’ time they call the men up for pre ‘induc- 
tion physical, and then they can go into the Navy. Usu: ally he is a 
far better man in the Navy with 3 years’ merchant service behind 
him. I am sure you will see that, but it doesn’t seem quite right 
that he would be subject to selective service after being in the mer- 
chant service for 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. WessterR. In the academy’s answers to the questionnaire, at the 
bottom of the first page—and I quote: 

Since 1949 the academy has graduated 420 men, over 80 percent of whom are 
now on active duty in the Navy or are sailing as licensed officers on merchant 
ships. 

Could you give us a little more of a breakdown as to that 80 percent? 
Are most of those serving in the Navy or are most on merchant ships? 

Lieutenant Lanewots. That complete breaktown is question 23 of 
your questionn: iire. We have records in our files to substantiate this 
report. We continue to make surveys to keep our records accurate. 

Mr. Wesster. You report that 168 of the 411 are at sea in the mer- 

chant marine, 182 are on active duty in the Navy, and 117 have prior 
service as officers in merchant marine. 

Lieutenant Languois. Of the men in the Navy now, 117 have had 
prior service in merchant service. 

Mr. Wesster. As officers in merchant marine and in shore positions 
of the maritime industry. Of the 411, you have 9 who are in those 
shore positions. In “other employment” you report you have 61 of 
those graduates and you comment concerning “in shore positions” and 
“other employment” positions having officer experience at sea prior 
to other employment. I gather there are quite a number? 

Admiral Wartick. Sixty-one. 

Lieutenant Lanexors. I could probably explain it to you better with 
a copy here. 

Mr. Werster. Admiral Warlick has made it clear to me, but I think 
for the record you might explain that 61 is the number. 

Lieutenant Lanewots. In (c) and (d), (c) calls for “in shore posi- 
tions in maritime industry” and (d) calls for “other employment.” 
Now, the 2 total 70, and 61 of those 70 hs ive experience at sea prior to 
that employ ment, so only 9 of the men who are either in shore posi- 
tions or have other employment have never been to sea. 

Admiral Warticx. And six of those are in the last class. 

Lieutenant Lanetors. Yes, and they have been absorbed by indus- 
try, I assume to give them something to come back to after they 
complete their service. You can see if a man is offered a good job 
with General Electric after 6 months or a year, knowing he has to 
go into the service, he can extend that year so . can establish sen- 
lority so after completing his time in the Navy, if he wishes to come 
back for any reason, then he will have a job waiting for him. 

Mr. Wesster. What happened to the nine men? 

Lieutenant Laneuors. That 9 are the men who have never been 
to ses 1i—420 minus 411—1 man broke his leg; another went into the 

Salvation Army and there were particular reasons for the individuals 
who were uns able to go tosea. However, the greatest percent of those 
nine men are in the last class and they ha ave not actu: ully had a chance 
to go out yet. 
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Mr. Bourson. On page 19 you give the number who failed or quit 
and it shows in 1952 there were 35. I am wondering whether there 
were any special circumstances in that year to cause that? 

Lieutenant LaNatots. To tell the truth, that is out of my particu- 
lar jurisdiction and I would suggest that you call the registrar or 
Admiral Warlick to explain that. I deal mostly with men after they 
graduate. 

Admiral Waruiick. My opinion is this—I think six were killed in 
an automobile accident which increased it consider: ably. The other 
is that the tensions of the Korean fighting were lessening and people 
who were preparing themselves to fight as officers in the fighting if it 
continued, no longer felt the need to prepare themselves “for future 
service. That is my opinion of the major part of that, which would 
be 29 as over the previous year which was 12. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Wesster. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, are there others who would like to be heard ? 
We would be happy to hear from anybody who would care to say 
anything for the record here. 

Admiral Waruick. I believe the officers of the academy, if they 
don’t wish to say anything further, feel that they have had a part in 
answering the questions and their opinions have been presented 
there even though not specifically stated. 

The Cuairman. I think it would be helpful indeed, if a paper has 
not been passed around, that it might be before everyone boaay the 
room so that it might be signed by those who are present, with their 
particular capacity with the ac ademy or as individuals, as citizens. 
We might like to have that for the record. Have everyone who is 
here sign it. 

Mr. Leavirr. We have two other members of the board of trustees 
here, Ed Hough who is executive secretary of the school, and Mr. 
John Raymond. I don’t know whether they have anything to say 
or not. I want you to know they are here. 

The Cuarrman. We would be glad to hear from them. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD HOUGH 


Mr. Hoven. I am president of the alumni association and we are 
very proud to have you here to see our school. We are proud of the 
school, and I speak for the nearly 1,000 graduates and for myself 
as one of them. 

There is one question you asked that interested me particularly and 
that is. “Do we try to interest men going to sea in coming to these 
schools?” Speaking for myself and ‘the graduates, I am responsible 
for one, a boy that was on one of my wate ches. I talked him into com- 
ing here and he has made a fine record. The alumni have been work- 
ing on this problem and we have a-graduate-a-man-a-year plan in 
which each graduate tries to get one mana vear to attend the ac ademy. 
It has been in operation only | year but we hope it will become very 
successful. 

The Cuamman. In other words, you do stress upon members of the 
alumni to seek out young men who have a love of the sea and have 
definite ambitions of following this type of training? 


Nees. 
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Mr. Hoveu. That is right. It is definitely selective and we don’t 
want to coerce them, but if they have a tendency toward it, we like to 
urge them. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Hough. 

Any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Leavirr. I think we should introduce our executive officer of 
the academy, Captain Roscoe. 


STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN ROSCOE 


Captain Roscor. To the comment and discussion that has gone on 
here today I have very little to add. We all had a part in answering 
the questions and they were quite thoroughly thrashed over in the 
time that we had. The question on training vessels for the schools 
versus merchant ship job or training, of course, is an unending con 
troversy. Our thoughts there are toward the training ship and I 
would like to state that I think we have here at this academy probably 
the finest training vessel in the world, bar none. She has all of the 
modern facilities in the field. I think our greatest contribution to 
the young man’s education is teaching him to think for himself and 
a know-how to do the job at hand regardless of what it may be. 
Formal education is quite important at the academy but that phase 
of it whereby he has to make a decision is most important in a sea- 
going life and I think we approach it from a very practical angle. 

Mr. Wesster. Am I correct in assuming that you personally had 
extensive sea experience in merchant vessel operation / 

Captain Roscor. I sailed for about 11 years with the American 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. which had its birthplace in the State of 
Maine, and at the time, I think, they were one of the foremost cargo 
authorities in the United States, if not in the world. They were more 
or less self-insurers and they placed great stress on cargo and ship 
handling and ship operation to an economic and practical point. 

Mr. Werster. Can I ask you this, Captain? One of the comments 
made by some of the critics of academy training, including Kings 
Point, is that the schools don’t go out of their way to instill love of 
life at sea in the men. I assume you feel that in your school the men 
are given every opportunity to find out the advantages of a life at 
sea, but would you care to comment on anything in ‘particular that 
- do to train these young men to appreciate the ‘life at sea? 

Captain Roscor. With reference to an _— iation of life at sea I 
would say that pride in their own ship is No. 1. Something inborn 
says as they walk away: “She is mine; I am - of her.” They are 
ple: ased that they had an opportunity of working her into shape. The 
love for the sea is born in a young man, you might say, and we try 
to instill it as best we can. It is quite hard to point out any one par- 
ticular incident. There are many throughout the 3 years of the 
young man’s stay at the academy. It is the desire of each officer to 
point out to him his own personal feelings and ideas with regard to 
ships and shipping and to point out to the young man that he is an 
ambassador of the country in any nation which he might visit and to 
conduct himself. always as a gentleman and officer. 
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Mr. Wessrer. I assume in reviewing the applications you look for 
qualifications in those applicants which would fit them for life at 
sea, is that correct? 

Captain Roscor. Yes; in the first 6 months of the freshman class 
we have monthly indoctrination. Then it takes him until about 
Christmas time to really adapt himself to the change in life, and the 
change in the young men is remarkable at the end of the first course. 
He really has a desire to go ahead and as for the few that drop out in 
the fall semester, I think if they would give a little more of themselves 
they would probably carry along with their classmates. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Bourson. May I ask one question? Several of the answers to 
the industrial questionnaires seemed to indicate that academy-trained 
men quite frequently didn’t have an appreciation of the handling of 
dangerous cargo. By that I mean not only explosives but bulk cargoes 
that are sometimes the cause of loss of ships at sea. Do you think 
your people get a pretty good appreciation of the dangers of such 
cargo? 

Captain Roscor. The hazards are pointed out. We do give them 
courses in handling dangerous cargoes, with regard to United States 
Coast Guard regulations and the ‘National C argo Bureau and such 
other bureaus as are in existence but possibly it is due to the age of 
the young men. You find that up to about 25 a person has a heavy 
foot on the accelerator in his car. He has a somewhat flagrant dis- 
regard for danger. I think that might carry on with a young man 
who knows what he is doing. He takes a chance which unfortunately 
may have a bad outcome but the actual knowledge is instilled into him. 
It is an unending chore and we are constantly working not only with 
that phase of it but teaching him to work safely and it is quite a chore 
to instill it into his head until such time as he has gained experience 
and time only will do that. Fundamentally, he has the knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions ? 

Mr. WessteEr. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Captain. 

Mr. Leavirr. I would like to say this. In reading over the com- 
ments from the industry about the schools I found the thread going 
through which you find so often from older people, that the boys of 
the present generation are not quite up to what they used to be and we 
wish they would be better. In other words, these boys don’t know 
everything when they come tothem. When I graduated from Hebron 
we had a baccalaureate ceremony and in that they mentioned the 
fact that somebody was quoted as saying something along these same 
lines. The quotation had been taken from a tombstone 2300 B. C., 
somebody saying the boys weren’t as good as they used to be. They 
still aren’t to some people but I think you will find that these boys, 
by and large, coming out of these maritime academies not only in 
Maine, have better educations now than comparable boys of any 
generation before them. 

The Cuarman. Admiral Warlick, did you have something you 
wanted to say ? 

Admiral Waruick. I was asked a question a while ago to which I 
gave an off-the-cuff opinion. There has been called to | my attention 
another very important fact that in 1952 Federal aid dropped from 
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$65 a month plus subsidies to a book and clothing allowance of about 
$43. Some of the boys found as the year went on that they couldn't 
meet that sudden change. 

Mr. Wesster. They had not made their plans accordingly ? 

Admiral Wartick. No. They had come under the expectation that 
this aid would continue and they couldn’t continue. 

The CHarrMaNn. Does anyone else have anything? We will now 
close the record so far as this hearing is concerned. 

I would like to say in closing that this school has always been 
pretty close to my heart. I instituted, as Ralph knows, back in 1938 
the initial inquiry to Senator White on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the Senate with regard to the possibilities. 
Ralph picked up the ball and carried it all the way through to get it 
enacted into law in 1941, while I was serving as commissioner of 
finance and director of budget of the State. 1 also want to say that 
while I served as Governor there were numerous occasions on which 
I called upon this school to furnish men in sort of an official capacity 
at the Blaine House, the official residence of the Governor, and 
inaugural exercises of the Governor at the statehouse, and so on, and 
on every occasion it was a source of great pride to me to note their 
deportment, their bearing, and their e xtreme cour tesy with which they 
handled every single assignment they were ever given. It was a 
wonderful thing to have a chance to be anywhere around those young 
men when they came down to the State apitol. I have seen them at 
various civic functions in this State presenting one of the greatest 
drill teams I have ever seen in operation in any school, regardless of 
what it might be. I will say, the Naval Academy or West Point 
included, we have one of the finest drill teams I have ever observed. 
The school, I think, is a credit not only to the State but to the Nation 
as well. 

With that I will simply say, unless there is someone who has some- 
thing further to say, that ae hearing at Castine will be closed as of 
this point. However, everyone will be given an opportunity, through 
Admiral Warlick, to offer any addenda ‘that he cares to, to the record, 
which will be kept open until probably around the 20th of November. 

We will continue the hearing on Thursday in Portland at the 
Federal courthouse, in the bankruptcy room, at 10:30 a.m. And I 
want to thank each and every one of you. 

(Hearing adjourned at 12:15 p. m.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1955 


UN rap STATES SENATE, 
Sprecran Maritime TRAINING SUBCOMMITTEE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForrEIGN COMMERCE, 
Portland, Maine. 

The hearing was called at 10:30 a. m. in the bankruptcy court room, 
Federal courthouse, Portland, Maine, Senator Frederick G. Payne 
presiding. Also present: Donald D. Webster, counsel, and A. J. 
Bourbon, professional staff member. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, the hearing will be in order. 

May I say that today’s hearing, as I presume most of you know, 
marks the second phase of our Senate subcommittee study of maritime 
training and education at the Maine Maritime Academy. So that you 
may all have a real insight into the work that is being undertaken, this 
is in accordance with the provisions of Senate Resolution 35 which I 
introduced into the Senate on January 21, 1955, and which received 
approval of the Senate on July 5, 1955. It reads in part as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or 
any duly autborized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed in accord- 
ance with section 134 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 and pursuant 
to its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
to make a full and complete study and investigation of merchant-marine train- 
ing and education in the United States, including the status, cost and training 
at the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, New York, and 
at the State-operated merchant-marine academies, the training of merchant sea- 
men, and the future personnel needs of the merchant marine as it relates to 
the national defense. 

The committee shall report its findings, together with such recommendations 
as it may deem advisable, to the Senate not later than January 31, 1956. 

The chairman of the full committee, Senator Warren Magnuson of 
Washington, is also chairman of this particular subcommittee and I 
am serving under his delegation to conduct the hearings on the east 
coast for Maine, Massachusetts and New York. Senator Magnuson is 
going to conduct hearings on the west coast in connection with the 
State academy at California. 

We will proceed after this hearing in Maine to the Massachusetts 
State Academy and thence to the New York academies, both the State 
and the Federal Academy at Kings Point. Then we proceed on to 
Washington where we will hold hearings for the purpose of allowing 
those in Government, industry and labor an opportunity to be heard 
in connection with the program. The record will be kept open until the 
20th of November which will permit, of course, the Academy officials 
to review the testimony that is given at any of these hearings, in case 
they care to make any further comments with reference to any infor- 
mation that is brought to the attention of the committee. The record 
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will then be closed and at that time a report will be compiled and 
printed and will be available for distribution sometime after the 
committee makes its final report to the Congress with its recommen- 
dations. 

I wish that all of you could have been with us at Castine on Tuesday 
to hear of and to see at firsthand, as we did, the splendid accomplish- 
ments of that fine institution. Let me say right here that I come to 
today’s session with an even increased appreciation of the Maine acad- 
emy, its faculty, and its fine body of students. No one could come sa 
from the hearing on Tuesday or from the inspection of the academy’s 
facilities—ashore and afloat—without experiencing an upsurge ‘of 
pride in both students and faculty. Indeed, they are truly carrying on 
in the Maine tradition of self-reliance and readiness to work in order 
to pay one’s own way. 

As you may know, State maritime academy training goes back to 
1874 when New York formally entered this field. Other States, in- 
cluding Maine, took up the work and today Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia also play an important part in this highly specialized type of 
education. 

In 1940, with the establishment of the United States Maritime Acad- 
emy at Kings Point, the Federal Government entered upon a program 
of maritime training on an emergency basis that far overshadowed 
in size and financial expenditure the activities of the State academies. 
Now there is much support in the Congress for a proposal to make 
Kings Point a permanent facility—with resulting appre s*hension among 
the friends of the State maritime academies that such action by the 
Federal Government could work to the disadvantage of the State 
academies. 

So that there might be no misunderstanding of the issues involved, 
I introduced a resolution in the Senate to authorize this study of 
maritime training—both Federal and State. Such a study should 
determine the need for training and the manner in which that need 
presently is being met. 

Once we have this factual information, the Congress should be able 
to chart intelligently a Federal policy which will give proper recogni- 
tion to the long- established rights of the States, as well as the mari- 
time needs of the Nation. 

May I say that in June the so-called controversy with regard to 
religious facilities at Castine was first brought to my attention. At 
my request the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress made a survey of religious facilities at the four State maritime 
academies and at the Coast Guard Academy, West Point, Annapolis, 
and Kings Point. At this time I should like to place in the record 
of this hea wing a copy of the report prepared by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 
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THe LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RELIGIOUS FACILITIES AND SERVICES AT THE UNITED STATES SERVICE ACADEMIES 
AND THE STATE MARITIME ACADEMIES 


The following report has been compiled from letters received by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service from the superintendents of the Federal service acade- 
mies and the State maritime colleges in response to our request for information 
about the religious facilities at their respective institutions. 


A. UNITED STATES SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Coast Guard Academy 

A Navy chaplain (Protestant) is attached to the Academy staff and supervises 
the religious activities at the Academy. A Navy chaplain (Roman Catholic) is 
attached to the Coast Guard Training Station, Groten, Conn., and comes to the 
Academy to serve the Catholic personnel on an official additional duty basis. 

Catholic masses are said each Sunday in the memorial chapel at 8 a. m.; each 
Saturday at 6 a. m.; and on special occasions such as the first Friday of each 
month, holy days of obligation, and Stations of the Cross on Good Friday. Con- 
fessions are heard on Fridays between 4: 30 p. m., and 7 p. m. 

The Academy chaplain conducts Protestant services each Sunday in the 
memorial chapel at 9 a. m.; each Wednesday at 6:45 p. m.; as well as special 
seasonal occasions such as Christmas, Lent, Holy Week, Thanksgiving, ete. 
The Sacrament of Holy Communion is administered on the first Sunday of each 
month in the little chapel at 8 a. m. 

The new memorial chapel at the Coast Guard Academy was authorized by 
an act of the 8Oth Congress. No money was appropriated for the building. The 
chapel was built with money raised through public subscription. Contributions 
to the Coast Guard memorial chapel fund were deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States in accordance with regulations set forth by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The fund was started in October 1948 and by May 1, 1952, a little 
more than $500,000 had been donated and deposited in the fund of the United 
States Treasury. 

Merchant Marine Academy 

A Roman Catholic and a Protestant chaplain are in constant residence; a 
rabbi, designated chaplain by the Jewish Welfare Board, comes each Friday and 
on special occasions. A recognized Christian Science reader and a Lutheran 
minister, the Metropolitan Student worker, come biweekly. 

There are 2 small chapels; 1 is used by the cadet-midshipmen of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and the other is shared by the Jewish and Protestant groups. 
Funds are being raised for the building of an interfaith chapel as a memorial 
to American merchant marine seamen and officers who have given their lives in 
the various wars for freedom. Contributions amounting to approximately $305, 
000 have been received and invested in Government bonds. It is estimated that 
the building costs of the proposed chapel will be $500,000. 

Daily mass, and a Friday evening novena, are celebrated by the Roman Catholic 
chaplain. <A daily Protestant prayer service is held each morning, and two serv- 
ices are held on Sunday. Frequent Friday evening services are also held. 

Leave is granted on occasions of ecclesiastical importance, such as Christmas, 
Lent, Yom Kippur, Hanukkah; also to minority groups such as members of the 
Greek Orthodox and Latter Day Saints churches. 

Military Academy 

There are three chapels at West Point where religious services are conducted 
throughout the school year for cadets. The services at the cadet chapel are 
Protestant in nature, but are of a nondenominational character. A special prayer 
book has been prepared in which parts of services from all the leading Protestant 
denominations have been included. In the preface to this prayer book, the 
statement is made that the cadet service ‘maintains the tradition of worship at 
West Point in that, while no cadet will find it exactly like the service to which he 
has been accustomed, all should find herein much that is familiar to him, and none 
should find cause for offense.” 
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The cadet Protestant services are conducted by the chaplain, United States 
Military Academy, who is appointed for a 4-year term by the President of the 
United States. He is assisted by an assistant chaplain who is selected by the 
Superintendent of the United States Military Academy. At the present time, 
these clergymen are of the Episcopal and Presbyterian denominations, respective- 
ly. During the year, guest preachers appear in the chapel about once a month and 
represent all of the leading Protestant denominations. 

The Roman Catholic chapel holds services throughout the year for cadets and 
other members of the garrison of that faith. Services are conducted by two 
priests who are appointed by the Archdiocese of New York. 

Jewish services are conducted each Sunday throughout the academic year at 
the old cadet chapel by a rabbi appointed by the Jewish Welfare Service of 
New York. 

Each cadet is required to attend 1 of these 8 services each week. In ad- 
dition, opportunities are available to attend additional services, Bible discussions, 
and religious fellowship meetings. Voluntary Lutheran services are held each 
Sunday by an ordained Lutheran pastor. Christian Science services are also 
conducted by a reader who visits West Point several times a week. 


Naval Academy 

A consideration of the religious services at the Naval Academy must include 
not only those services conducted by chaplains in the Naval Academy chapel, 
but also the many types of religious worship available to midshipmen in the 
city of Annapolis. 

Midshipmen of the Jewish faith attend worship in the local synagogue. They 
have the additional privilege or participating in the High Holy Day festivals 
of their faith and are granted special time for this purpose. 

Midshipmen of the Roman Catholic faith may attend the chapel where the 
service is conducted by the Roman Catholic chaplain attached to the Naval 
Academy ; or they may attend St. Mary’s Church in Annapolis. Mass is offered 
daily at the Naval Academy chapel. 

Midshipmen of the various Protestant faiths have the choice of attending the 
chapel service conducted by a chaplain of the Navy or of attending one of the 
denominations represented in Annapolis. The churches available to midshipmen 
are: Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal, Latter Day Saints, Church of Christ, 
Eastern Orthodox, Lutheran (Missouri Synod), Evangelical Lutheran (Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Synod), Christian Science, and Baptist. 

In the Naval Academy chapel, there is a visiting preacher once every 3 or 4 
weeks, and these men represent various denominations, Among other religious 
facilities available to midshipmen are the Naval Academy Christian Association 
for Protestants, and the Newman Club for Catholics; these meet on alternate 
Sunday evenings and attendance is voluntary. There are also various Bible and 
instruction classes available to those who seek further information about their 
religion. The chaplains are available for counseling with midshipmen and the 
local ministers are welcome to come to the Naval Academy to meet with mid- 
shipmen of their faith. 


RB. STATE MARITIME COLLEGES 


California Maritini {cade my 

There are no religious facilities as such provided on the campus at this 
academy. There are, however, ample facilities available in the city of Vallejo 
which is immediately adjacent to the academy. The weekend routine at the 
academy gives ample opportunity for those desiring to take advantage of these 
facilities. Special arrangements for those so requesting can be made outside 
of the weekend periods. 

There is no State or local prohibition of religious activities at the academy 
and the functioning of religious clubs or societies is encouraged. To date, there 
has been only one such ciub proposed by the student body. Its formation has 
heen approved as will that of any other legitimate organization. 

Maine Maritime Academy 

There are no facilities available on the campus of this academy for religious 
services and none are held. However, there are 4 churches which students may 
attend, serving 5 denominations including Catholic, within the town blocks of 
the academy domitory. 
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Massachusetts Maritime Academy 

This academy does not have any religious facilities available on the campus, 
and does not ordinarily hold religious services. Church parties are sent out to 
the village of Buzzards Bay, and all students are given ample opportunity to 
attend the service of their choice. 

On the cruise, all students are given opportunity to attend services of their 
choice on Sundays. The schedule of the cruise is nade up so that Sundays are 
spent in port where possible. When there is occasion for special services, the 
Catholic dioceses have designated a priest to hold them on board. In these cases 
they bring their own equipment. On the last cruise a Catholic chaplain em 
barked in Philadelphia and returned with the ship to Boston. He held services 
and confessions en route. A room was made available to him for the purpose 
of hearing confessions. 


Vew York Maritime College 

There are no religious facilities provided at this institution. There are de 
nominational religious clubs at the maritime college. Students are free to attend 
these meetings at which representatives of the various denominations are invited 
to speak. 

The following excerpt from a letter to Mr. John T. Everett, maritime training 
officer, United States Department of Commerce, gives the legal aspects of the 
New York State constitution concerning religious services being held at a State 
school. The letter was written by John C. Crary, Jr., counsel for the State Uni- 
versity of New York, concerning H. R. 6684, 84th Congress, which proposes to 
withhold Federal funds from any marine school which “prohibits cadets in 
attendance from participating in religious worship on its premises.” 

“You ask whether the laws of this State prohibit religious services on the 
premises of a State school. 

“There are two relevant provisions of the State constitution. One is con 
tained in article I, section 3, providing that the free exercise of religious pro- 
fession and worship, without discrimination or preference, shall forever be 
allowed in this State to all mankind. The other is the provision contained in 
article XI, section 4, prohibiting direct or indirect use of public property, credit, 
or money in support of any school or institution of learning, wholly or in part 
under the control of any religious denomination or in which any denominational 
tenet or doctrine is taught. In litigation contesting the use of public schools or 
other public premises for alleged religious purposes, the plaintiffs have sometimes 
also cited article 7, section 8, of the State constitution which in effect prohibits 
use of State funds for any but State purposes (Pco. ex rel. N. Y. Leagues fo 
Separation of Church and State v. Lyons, 173 Mise. 821). In the case cited the 
plaintiffs sought to compel removal of chapels, ereeted at Elmira Reformatory 
and Clinton Prison on State property by prisoners with materials supplied by 
private subscription, and the discontinuance of the employment and payment of 
chaplains, as provided for by the correction law. The court held that erection 
of the chapels and the employment of chaplains did not violate either constitu 
tional or statutory provisions. The decision was placed, however, on the ground 
that the prisoners were deprived of their liberty and measures designed to pro 
vide them with facilities for worship were in keeping with their right to enjoy- 
ment of their right to worship as they chose. It was carefully observed that the 
prisons were not institutions of learning to which the constitutional prohibition 
applied. 

“In another case seeking to prevent use of New York City school buildings for 
meetings by denominational groups, the court held to be a good defense that 
religious organizations were permitted to use school premises only for ethical, 
educational, and cultural purposes ‘and in no way for the inculcation of re 
ligious tenets’ (Lewis v. Board of Education, 247 App. Div. 106; see also N. 3 
League, etc. v. Graves, 170 Mise. 196). 

“In deference to the constitutional restriction, the premises of State educa 
tional institutions have not been made available for the holding of denomina 
tional religious services as a matter of general policy and practice. 

“HELEN A. MILLER, 
“Government Division. 
“SEPTEMBER 29, 1955.”’ 


The Cuarrman. In June I made the suggestion in Washington that 
a room at Castine be set aside as an interfaith devotional room which 
would be available to any religious group which wished to use it. 
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Such a room would not be an actual chapel but would give the boys 
a place to go to meditate and pray if they so desired. This wouldn’t 
interferee with regular attendance by the students in the various 
churches of the town of Castine. Such a room actually would be 
comparable to the prayer room in the Capitol in Washington which 
was established not too long ago and is available for use by Members 
of the Congress regardless of religious faith so that they might have 
a — where they could go in quiet and peace to meditate and pray 

* for such other religious purposes as they might desire. It is still 
my hope, of course, and I say very sincerely, that something along 
these lines might be possible to be worked out not only at Castine 
but at any of the other academies that we are to visit where we find 
that such facilities on the camipus are not actually available. 

I also at this point wish to place in the record, because I believe 
that it is very significant in connection with this study, a further 
~ that I had made by the Library of Congress with regard to 

Federal education and training programs for particular occupational 
groups. The reason I feel that t this is important is because many have 
indicated in connection with their opposition to support at the Fed- 
eral level of these State maritime academies that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had no place in giving support to these State academies, 
that it was strictly something for the States themselves to undertake. 
This report sets forth very clearly, indeed, a great number of activi- 
ties that have been carried on through the years in other specialized 
fields of education in which the Federal Government has given sup- 
port. I refer, for instnace, to the apprenticeship program. Ralph 
Leavitt is familiar with that. It is a matter I took a great deal of 
pride in while I was Governor. That is supported very substantially 
by the Federal Government in enabling those young men who want 
to use their hands and brains to develop themselves, to realize that 
ambition, and we have had remarkable success with it. In the De- 
partment of Agriculture we refer to the Extension Service work 
supported by the Federal Government, and on down to the Atomic 
Energy Commission education activities where they are carrying 
on workshop training schools and training in the use of radioisotopes. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


FEDERAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR PARTICULAR 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Some Programs Comparable to the Government’s Program for the 
Merchant Marine 


INTRODUCTION 


For many years the Federal Government has made grants to States in support 
of State training schools for members of the merchant marine. Since 1942 
the Government also has operated directly the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at King’s Point, N. Y. The following report contains information on 
Federal education and training programs comparable to the Government’s 
program for the merchant marine in assisting a particular occupational group. 

The report does not cover programs developed primarily to improve the com- 
petence of Federal employees, including members of the Armed Forces as well as 
civilians. Nor does it deal with education aids for individuals claiming special 
Federal benefits, e. g., veterans. The report excludes also international educa- 
tional exchange programs enabling Americans to study abroad or foreign 
nationals to get trained in the United States. And it does not cover various 
activities aiding elementary and secondary education, such as assistance to 
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federally affected areas, education of military dependents, and grants to States 
for vocational education. 

The report does describe programs administered by the Federal Government 
to help train persons who, like members of the merchant marine, work essentially 
in private enterprise. These activities include the extension work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the national apprenticeship program of the Department 
of Labor, and the mine safety training program of the Bureau of Mines. They 
include also certain training activities of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Public Health Service’s teaching grants and traineeships, the Office of Educa- 
tion’s support of land-grant colleges, and the education program of the National 
Science Foundation. 

Although the activities discussed here do not constitute the complete list of 
all Federal training programs for nongovernmental occupational groups, they 
represent a selection of programs contributing much to the skills and knowledge 
of the Nation’s working force. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE EXTENSION WORK ° 


The Department of Agriculture through at least eight constituent units con 
ducts programs aimed toward educating farmers and others concerned with 
agricultural enterprises. These units, currently spending about $45 million a 
year on their training or “extension” activities, include the Federal Extension 
Service, the Agricultural Marketing Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Agricultural Research Service, the Farmer Cooperative Service, the Forest 
Service, the Commodity Stabiliation Service, and the Office of Information. 
Federal Extension Service 

The Federal Extension Service accounts for the bulk of the expenditures— 
more than $43 million in 1955. Although this Service does not take its program 
directly to the farmer and his family, it supports and guides the work of State 
and local extension agencies. It distributes scientific information and encourages 
improved methods of agriculture and home economics through land-grant colleges, 
county agricultural agents, home demonstration agents, and 4-H clubs. 

The Extension Service’s cooperative extension program provides education 
and advice on a great variety of agricultural and related subjects. Exhibit A, 
the 1954 annual report of the Pennsylvania State University Extension Service, 
describes some of the many ways in which federally aided extension work assists 
farmers in Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania service’s activities, ranging from 
soil tests to correspondence courses in home economics, serve the individual 
needs of farmers in that State just as other States’ services are designed to meet 
the special requirements of those States. 

Although State and local cooperative extension workers do a great deal of their 
work through tours, meetings, and other face-to-face contacts, they also distribute 
some information through pamphlets, newspapers, radio, TV, and farm magazines. 
Exhibits B and © contain selected State extension service pamphlets om live- 
stock raising and home economics, two subjects broadly representative of those 
taught by extension workers. 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

The Agricultural Marketing Service conducts an educational program on 
various aspects of the standardization, grading, and marketing of agricultural 
products. This program includes demonstrations for farmers and agricultural 
students on the nature and value of official grades and standards. It also 
includes instruction on proper methods of marketing, processing, and distributing 
agricultural products. 

To illustrate the extent of the educational work done by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, its Fruit and Vegetable Division in fiscal year 1955 demon 
strated grades and inspection for fresh products alone before 212 growers’ 
meetings and 347 shipper and processor meetings, with a combined attendance of 
37,000 individuals. The same Division participated in 56 grading demonstra- 


a 


tions of processed products, before a total of about 2,770 undergraduate and 





1U. S. Congress: House of Representatives, Committee on Education and Labor; Federa 
activity in the field of education; hearings, September 15—December 6, 1954: Washingtor 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1955, pp. 494-495. 

Letter from Luke M. Schruben, Assistant Administrator, Federal Extension Service, U. § 
Department of Agriculture, September 16, 1955, with attachments. 

Memorandum from Arthur E. Browne, Assistant to the Director, Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, September 14, 1955, with attachments 
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graduate students, members of State and National dietetic associations, hospital 
and restaurant procurement officials, civic leaders, and processors. 

As part of its program to assist growers and processors in improving their 
marketing practices, the Agricultural Marketing Service has prepared a variety 
of circulars or bulletins on the handling of particular commodities. Exhibit D 
contains selected pamphlets on how to market fresh fruits and vegetables, 
including apples, cabbages, peaches, strawberries, and tomatoes. 


Soil Conservation Service 

The Soil Conservation Service cooperates with Federal and State Extension 
Services in providing information and advice on the protection and improvement 
of soil. Besides offering some technical assistance itself, the Service helps the 
extension agencies in developing those aspects of their programs relating to soil 
use. Exhibit E, A Guide for Designing Sprinkler Irrigation Systems in Indiana, 
was prepared jointly by the Purdue University Agricultural Extension Service 
and representatves of the Soil Conservation Service. 


Other 

Educational activities of other Department of Agriculture units may be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: The Agricultural Research Service prepares various 
educational publications and motion pictures besides conducting special educa- 
tional campaigns on such problems as the prevention and control of brucellosis 
(a livestock disease causing undulent fever among humans). 

The Farmer Cooperative Service, through education publications and partici- 
pating in meetings of interested groups, provides information and advice on the 
organization and operation of cooperatives. 

The Forest Service promotes better forest management through publications, 
ecucational motion pictures, preparation of materials for schools, and work with 
civic organizations; it also conducts the cooperative forest fire prevention 
cusnpaign 

The Commodity Stabilization Service holds farm storage demonstrations to 
improve the quality of grain and other commodities held on the farm as collateral 
for price-support loans. 

The Office of Information prepares and distributes miscellaneous publications, 
exhibits, and educational motion pictures on agricultural subjects. 

This summary of the educational activities of the Department of Agriculture 
has not included programs contributing indirectly to the education and training 
of farmers. For example, certain activites of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and of federally aided agricultural experiment stations have the effect 
of teaching better methods of farm work. 


NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM ” 


Since 1937 the Department of Labor has administered a national apprentice- 
ship program to promote the establishment of more adequate apprenticeship facil- 
ities in various trades throughout the Nation. This includes helping to formu- 
lating standards of apprenticeship. It also includes encouraging labor and 
management to adopt apprenticeship provisions conforming with these standards. 

The program is carried out by the Bureau of Apprenticeship, under the general 
policy guidance of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. The Bureau was 
known at first as the Apprenticeship-Training Service. The Federal Committee, 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor, consists of representatives of employers, 
labor, and interested Government agencies. Since 1938 there has also been a 
General Committee on Apprenticeship for the Construction Industry to assist 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship in establishing apprentice training programs in the 
building trades. 

That the national program has borne fruit is indicated by the fact that today 
every major industry in the United States employs apprentices, with training 
provided in some 300 skilled occupations under 90 different trade classifications. 
Management and labor have joined together in more than 7,000 local apprentice- 
ship committees, not to mention various national trade committees established to 
help formulate national apprenticeship standards in particular trades. 

2U. S. Congress ; House of Representatives ; Committee on Education and Labor ; Federal 


activity in the field of education, op. cit., p- 498. 
U. S. Department of Labor; Bureau of Apprenticeship ; the national apprenticeship pro- 
gram, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953. 
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Although Federal expenditures for the apprenticeship program have declined 
somewhat over the past few years, the Bureau of Apprenticeship still has an 
annual budget of about $3 million for the promotion of apprenticeship and other 
training on the job. . 

To supplement the personal assistance provided by its field staff to interested 
management and labor groups, the Bureau of Apprenticeship has prepared a 
variety of manuals, pamphlets, and articles on apprenticeship problems. Ex 
hibit EF comprises two general guidebooks distributed by the Bureau: Setting Up 
an Apprenticeship Program and Your Skill Improvement Program The articles 
presented at exhibit G, Diesinker Apprenticeship Takes 8 Years in Cleveland 
and Industry Training Pattern Set by Lockheed, describe two apprenticeship 
schemes established with the assistance of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 

MINE SEFETY TRAINING PROGRAM * 

The Bureau of Mines conducts several safety training courses for persons en 
ployed in the mineral industries. These courses are held by Bureau staff members 
throughout the United States and Alaska, usually on or near the premises o 
mines, mills, and mineral processing plants. 

The first course given by the Bureau was its basic course of first aid to the 
injured, established soon after the Bureau of Mines was created in 1910. Re 
vised and brought up to date from time to time, this course has now been com 
pleted by a total of more than 1.8 million persons, 

The course in mine-rescue and recovery methods is another course established 
in the early days of the Bureau. Designed primarily for rescuing persons 
trapped in mine disasters, this course has been given since its inception to 
more than 105,000 persons. 

Although the course in coal mine accident prevention was not organized 
until later, it has been completed by about 128,000 persons since July 1959 

Education work in mine safety expanded greatly after 1941, when Public Law 
{9 made available special funds and personnel for the program. 

The following table lists the principal safety training courses currently offered 
by the Bureau of Mines, together with the number of persons who completed 
the courses during fiscal year 1955: 


Bureau of Mines safety training courses, 1955 


Number trained in 
fiscal year 1955 


First aid to the injured 32, 249 
Coal mine accident prevention____ ; 29, 824 
Mine rescue and recovery methods ; . ; . 1,530 
Metal mine accident prevention (mainly supervisors ) 566 
Petroleum-gas accident prevention (mainly supervisors) 537 


Hxhibits H and J may give an idea of the type of publication used by the Bureau 
of Mines in conducting its safety training courses. Exhibit H, First Aid, a Bureau 
of Mines Instruction Manual, is used in the course on first aid to the injured 
Exhibit I contains a set of miners’ circulars and also an instruction manual used 
in the coal mine accident prevention course. The booklets included in exhibit J, 
Procedure in Sealing and Unsealing Mine Fires and in Recovery Operations Fol 
lowing Mine Explosions and self-contained Oxygen Breathing Apparatus, 
used in the course in mine rescue and recovery methods. 

In addition to conducting safety training courses, the Bureau of Mines presents 
formal demonstrations illustrating the hazards ot explosive gases, coal dust, and 
static electricity. These demonstrations are witnessed by thousands of persons 
each year. Bureau safety education personnel also officiate at first aid and mine 
rescue contests; conduct safety meetings, and present exhibits and safety films 
at numerous places throughout the United States. 


are 





‘Letter from James Westfield, Assistant Director, Health and Safety, Bureau of Mines 
September 15, 1955; Quattlebaum, Charles A. Federal educational activities and educa 
tional issues before Congress. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952 (82d 
Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. No. 428). 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION EDUCATION ACTIVITIES ‘ 


The Atomic Energy Commission attempts in various ways to relieve the short- 
age of trained personnel for atomic energy development. Among the means used 
by the Commission to provide education are graduate fellowships, reactor train- 
ing schools, training in the use of isotopes, on-the-job training, and university 
research contracts. 


Graduate fellowships 

To train the specialists needed in the Nation’s atomic energy program, the 
Atomic Energy Commission offers 55 graduate fellowships for 1 year of study in 
the specialized health fields of radiological physics, industrial hygiene, and in- 
dustrial medicine, as they relate to the atomic energy industry. 

In the field of radiological physics, selected college graduates with degrees in 
basie science or engineering receive training on health problems associated with 
handling radioactive material and with the release of nuclear energy. The fel- 
lowships, administered on behalf of the Commission by the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, provide for 9 months of graduate study at a university, to- 
gether with 3 months of field training at an AEC laboratory. 

The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies also administers the fellowship 
program in industrial hygiene for qualified graduates in the fields of chemistry, 
physics, or engineering. These fellowships provide for 1 year of academic 
training. 

The fellowship program in industrial medicine offers to selected physicians ad- 
vanced training and on-the-job experience on industrial medicine, with particular 
reference to atomic energy activities. Following 1 year of study at a university, 
the trainees receive a second year of training at a Commission or AEC contractor 
installation. The program is administered by the atomic energy project at the 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Reactor training schools 

The Commission operates two reactor training schools to train not only Gov- 
ernment employees but also men from industry and recent college graduates. 
These schools are the Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technology and the Argonne 
School of Nuclear Science and Engineering. 

The Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technology, established in 1950, offers a 
l-year graduate course at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. Of the 85 stu- 
dents graduated from the 1954-55 class, more than half (52) will return to 
industrial organizations. Beginning with the 1955-56 session, the school will 
accommodate even more scientists and engineers trom industry. However, this 
year the Government also will start charging tuition ($2,500) for industry- 
sponsored students. 

The Argonne School of Nuclear Science and Engineering was opened in March 
1955 to give a 7-month course on unclassified fields of nuclear reactor tech- 
nology. Although the first class of 39 students consisted primarily of engineers 
and scientists from foreign countries, 9 of the students were from the United 
States. A second course with a similar enrollment is planned to start in the 
late fall, and a third course, next March. Present plans call for expansion of the 
school to a capacity of 120 students. 

Training in the use of radioisotopes 

Since 1948 the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies under an AEC contract 
has offered basic and advanced courses in radioisotopes techniques. These courses 
teach the use of radioisotopes for research and for the problems of industry. 
Each year about 200 people are trained in a basic course of 4 weeks’ duration, 
and 250 individuals receive advanced training in advanced courses of 1 or 2 
weeks’ duration. 

On-the-job training 

To broaden the opportunities for training of engineers in nuclear technology, 
the Commission has established a program of on-the-job training. Under this 
plan, experienced engineers from industry or other Government agencies are 
assigned to a Commission laboratory, usually for a period of 1 year. While at 
the laboratory, the engineers serve as active Commission employees working on 


*U. 8S. Atomic Energy Commission, 15th semiannual report, January 1954; 18th semi- 
annual report, July 1955. U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Development 
growth, and state of the atomic energy industry. Hearings, January 31—February 4, 1955, 
pt. 1 of 3 parts, pp. 207-217. 
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a particular design, development, or operating problem. At the completion 
of their assignments, they return to their former employers. Of all the engi- 
neers trained under the program up to February 1955, about 165 came from 
industrial concerns. 


Research contracts 

Although Commission support of atomic energy research at universities and 
other research institutions does not provide directly for training, the research 
contracts do improve educational opportunities at the institutions concerned. 
At the very least they provide facilities and supplies enabling the university to 
expand and improve its program of graduate instruction. Frequently they fur 
nish also both stipends and thesis subjects for individual graduate students. 

Early in 1955, for example, the Commission had in the physical sciences about 
300 research contracts with 90 universities. These contracts in turn gave 
employment to an estimated 1,600 graduate students in the fields of chemistry, 
chemical enginering, physics, and metallurgy, of whom about 500 would receive 
their Ph. D.’s or master’s degrees this year. At this rate, the Commission was 
supporting indirectly about 30 percent of all graduate students receiving advanced 
degrees each year in the physical sciences. 

In addition to the contracts in the physical sciences, the Commission had about 
889 contracts at universities and other research institutions in the life sciences, 
including medicine, biophysics, biology, and agriculture. Under these contracts 
about 320 graduate students received full-time or part-time employment, . 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE TRAINING GRANTS ° 


The Public Health Service through its National Institutes of Health provides 
support for training in medical and related fields which might otherwise be 
neglected. In addition to financing extensive research in its own facilities and in 
other institutions, the Institutes award training grants to both indivduals and 
teaching institutions. Although research expenditures tend to promote training, 
this report will discuss only the training grants, which amounted to more than 
$2.2 million in fiscal year 1958. 

Training support for individuals 

To increase the number of persons well qualified in matters pertaining to health, 
four of the National Institutes award traineeships recommended on a competitive 
basis by Public Health Service review boards and paid directly by a monthly 
Federal check to the successful candidate. These Institutes include the National 
Cancer Institute, the National Heart Institute, the National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases, and the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. 

The traineeships take two main forms: regular and special. Regular trainee- 
ships are awarded to qualified persons having a doctoral degree in health fields, 
including related biological and behavioral sciences. Physicians must also have 
completed an approved internship. Stipends equal $3,400 for the first year and 
$3,700 for the second year, plus allowances for dependents. 

Special traineeships are awarded to qualified applicants who either possess 
unusual competence for training or require specialized training for a specific 
problem. The stipend in such cases varies with the particular needs of the 
applicant. 

Trainees may study at any qualified institution in the United States. They 
may attend an institution outside the United States only when satisfactory justi 
fication is provided that the type or quality of training is particularly indicated in 
the applicant’s case. 

Training grants to institutions 

live of the National Institutes provide training grants to teaching institutions 
to help support training at the undergraduate level or at the graduate level, 
or both. 

Undergraduate training grants are awarded by the National Cancer Institute, 
the National Heart Institute, and the National Institute of Mental Health. The 
purposes of these grants are to establish, expand, improve, or continue instruction 
relating to prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of cancer, cardiovascular disease 


SU, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Public Health Service Na 
tional Institutes of Health. Grant and award programs of the National Institutes of 
Health, February 1955 annual report of Department, 1953 
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and related conditions, and mental disease. Grants are made to medical schools, 


dental schools, and schools of public health, within the following maximums: 


Maximum undergraduate training grants, per school 


Nt 
Dental Schools o 
schools public health 
‘ 
SI . 
Cane | $25, 000 $5, 000 $5, 000 
Heart | 25, OK 15, 000 ; $15, 000 
Mental health. A Soe 15, 000 5, 000 


Graduate training grants are awarded by the National Heart Institute, the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, the National Institute of 
Mental Health, and the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind 
ness. The purpose of these grants is not only to assist the schools in improving 
their instructional programs but also to make funds available for stipends of 
trainees. All of the Institutes except the National Institute of Mental Health 
determine the amount and nature of the grants on the basis of special negotia- 
tions with the institution applying for support. The Mental Health Institute 
makes distinct and separate grants for (a) instructional and other training 
expenses, ()) assisting trainees to pay their expenses, and (c) pilot studies to 
evaluate existing training practices and to develop new methods of teaching, 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES ° 


The Morrill Act of 1862 set aside grants of land for the use of the States in 
establishing and maintaining colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. Subse- 
quent legislation provided for annual cash grants to the land-grant colleges. As 
of fiscal year 1953, 69 institutions in 48 States and 3 Territories were receiving 
Federal land-grant college funds totaling more than $7.2 million a year. Students 
enrolled in those institutions (about 450,000) represented 18 percent of total 
college enrollment in the United States. 

Over the years the land-grant colleges have come to do more than train persons 
in agriculture and mechanic arts, although they continue to perform these func- 
tions. While land-grant institutions today include some schools as specialized 
as Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, they also have among them such broad educational institu- 
tions as the University of California and Cornell University. Fields of 
specilization available in the colleges include substantially all of the arts, 
sciences, and professions. 

The 69 institutions receiving land-grant funds in 1953 represent 1 college or 
university in each of 31 States not maintaining separate schools for white and 
Negro students (except for Massachusetts, which has 2 land-grant institutions), 
~ in each of the 17 States which do maintain separate schools for white and 
Negro students, and 1 each in the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Most land-grant institutions are colleges and universities under State control. 
Universities with varying degrees of private control, however, are utilized as 
land-grant institutions in Delaware, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. In Massachusetts, both the University of Massachusetts (public) and 
the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology (private) participate in land-grant 
funds. 

The $7.2 million received by land-grant institutions in 1952-53 as land-grant 
funds represents only part of the Federal financial contribution to those colleges. 
Including grants for contractual research, agricultural experiment stations, 
cooperative extension, and other miscellaneous purposes, Federal support totaled 
near $168 million. Although only the $7.2 million went directly for instruction 
and facilities, the remaining $161 million helped to strengthen the teaching pro- 
grams of the schools. The $168 million total contributions, equaling almost one- 
quarter of all the income received by the land-grant institutions in 1952-53, did 
not include about $1514 million received from the Veterans’ Administration for 
tuition and fees of veterans. 


®U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, statistics of 
d-grant colleges and universities, year ended June 30, 1953 Sulletin 1954, No. &. 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The National Science Foundation, established by Congress in 1950 to promote 
the progress of science and to perform certain related functions, administers two 
programs to increase the supply of trained personnel in the natural sciences 
hese programs are the graduate fellowship program and the Institutes for 
Science Teachers. 


Graduate fellowships 

The National Science Foundation annually awards about 700 graduate fellow 
ships for predoctoral and postdoctoral study in the biological, engineering, mathe 
matical, medical, physical, and related sciences. 

Fellowships are available to any citizen of the United States who has demon 
strated ability and special aptitude for advanced training in the sciences 
Awarded solely on the basis of ability, the fellowships take four main forms 

(1) First-year fellowships, to students entering their first year of graduate 
study or to students who have completed less than 1 normal year of graduate 
study. Stipend: $1,400, plus allowances for dependents, tuition, and travel 

(2) Intermediate fellowships, to students who have completed a normal yeat 
of graduate study and will require more than an additional year to complete the 
requirements for doctoral degree. Stipend: $1,600, plus allowances 

(3) Terminal year fellowships, to students in their last year of graduate 
study toward a Ph. D. degree. Stipend: $1,800, plus allowances 

(4) Postdoctoral fellowships, to students and scientists to carry on their 
studies after receiving a doctoral degree in science or its equivalent Stipend: 
$3.400, plus allowances. 

Persons holding National Science Foundation fellowships may study at any 
accredited nonprofit institution of higher learning in the United States, or similar 
institutions abroad approved by the Foundation. Except in unusual circum 
stances, no fellowships are awarded to students pursuing courses leading to the 
M. D. degree. 

For the academic year 1954-55, the Foundation awarded 657 predoctoral 
graduate fellowships and 79 postdoctoral fellowships for advanced study in the 
natural sciences This was the third year in which such awards were made. 

Of the 657 predoctoral fellowships, about half went to students in the 
physical se'ences; about a quarter, to students in the life sciences; and the re 
mainder, to students of mathematics and engineering. 


Institutes for science teachers 

Since 1953 the National Science Foundation has supported a growing nutbe1 
of summer institutes to improve the quality of undergraduate science teaching 
by helping teachers to keep abreast of recent reseafch in their own and related 
fields. Although during the first 2 years the institutes were organized primarily 
for college teachers, the current program includes also conferences for high 
school teachers. 

A typical institute or conference may run from 1 to 8 weeks and may attract 
from 50 to 200 science teachers from the region in which the institute is held. 
Programs normally are built around outstanding research leaders who serve 
as lecturers and seminar directors. 

The following institutes are illustrative of those receiving support from the 
Foundation in 1955: 

American Physiological Society, Washington, D. C.; workshop on the teaching 
of physiology in undergraduate colleges; 2 weeks; $6,400. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; summer institute of chemistry 
teachers in liberal arts colleges ; 5 weeks ; $11,850. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; summer institute for physic 
teachers; 4 weeks; $18,500. 

Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Inc., Oak Ridge, Tenn.; summer in 
stitute for high school science teachers; 4 weeks; $10,400 

Pennsylvania State University, State College, Pa.: summer institute for high 
school science teachers: 6 weeks: $12,500. 

Stanford University, Palto Alto, Calif.; summer institute for teachers for co! 
legiate mathematics: 8 weeks; $15,000. 





7U. 8. National Science Foundation. Program activities of the National Science Founda 
tion Undated. 

Fourth annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 
, National Science Foundation makes 297 grants in support of science (press release) 
June 7, 1955. 
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University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.; summer institute for biology teachers 
in liberal arts colleges; 5 weeks; $15,000. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Webster advises me that under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there is a multi-million dollar program on the 
part of the Federal Government in support of such educational ac- 
tivities for development in the agricultural extension field alone, along 
with others of a very subst: intial nature- —public health work, science 
foundation work and so.forth. I will see that that goes into ‘the rec- 
ord because I think it will place at rest for once and all the argument 
that we don’t have any place for Federal support for maritime train- 
ing. ‘This clearly disproves that. 

3efore we call witnesses I would like to introduce those here at 
the table with me who will enter into the discussion. Donald Webster, 
who has been a very valuable member of the staff of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, whom I have worked with very 
closely and who is serving as chief counsel; and Mr. Bourbon who is 
also a former newspaper man from Baltimore and who has been a very 
valuable man in connection with all maritime matters, serving also 
on the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee as one of its 
regular staff members; and Merton Henry who heads up my legisla- 
tive group in my personal office. 

With that we will be glad to have any witness who cares to be heard, 
come forward. I understand that an old member of my staff while 
I served as Governor of Maine, one I have always thought a great deal 
of, Captain Weaver, would like to be heard at this time. 

So the record will be clear, will those who testify please state their 
names and capacities and so forth so it can be made a part of the 
permanent record ¢ 

Captain Weaver. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. WEAVER 


Captain Weaver. I am Charles W. Weaver of Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine, captain in the United States Naval Reserve and in that ca- 
pacity appear here today to say what I can about this fine institution. 
As a point of departure I would like to say that the Senator has given 
me an opportunity to recall that my sentiments for the academy “have 
been constant. I appeared for you once, Governor, on Maritime Day 
and with your blessing spoke about the merchant marine and called 
for Federal recognition if not subsidy not only to keep our tonnage 
afloat but to encourage personnel to remain in the merchant marine, 
personnel who are very vital to our national defense, and in that vein 
to our Naval Reserve. At that time I was commanding officer of 
Maine's largest unit, battalion 1-9 in Portland. We were having a 
terrific job to encourage the right type of officer personnel and I can 
say sincerely that the backbone of our officer complement from 1946 
until I left in 1953 were Merchant Marine Naval Reserve officers, the 
bulk of whom had graduated from Castine. To go back to 1946 when 
we formed our unit here 2 months before the Federal program was 
activated, we were the first unit to be activated in the United States 
and 7 of that group, that particular officer group, I learned later in 
going through the list, were Castine people who had served in World 
WarlIlI. Some of those were new graduates who had come out in 1943 
and had served in World War II and had come back to Maine. 
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Since that time the divisions here have been blessed by the ¢ ‘astine 
people and now there has been formed here a naval officers’ training 
school. The director is an associate of mine in the newspaper busi- 
ness, Commander Comey, and he is looking specifically for a Castine 
graduate to head his navigation school as an instructor. He will have 
none other because he believes that they are the best rounded of the 
Naval Reserve officers that we have access to, and that includes Naval 
ROTC. They are fine officers but they don’t have the 24-hour training 
the Castine people have. ‘They have a brief summer training cruise 
_ they don’t have the background the Castine people get. So whe : 

Captain Landry mentioned that this hearing was going to be held, 
gratuitously came forward. I am not a Castine gradu: ite. Tama 
Naval Reserve gradute of 1931 when it was difficult to come by Naval 
Reserve officers, and we thought our programs under the Reserve 
officer candidate course in the summer a very fine university ROTC 
course. 

We don’t seem to get the number of officers here in Maine we need 
to run our programs and we look on Castine for help because the 
Maine people seem to gravitate back to their home State when they 
are through going to sea or come into civilian life. We look upon 
Castine graduates as important for the future to keep these four Fed- 
eral Naval Reserve units going in Maine, and for that reason I would 
hate to see that source snuffed out by discontinuance of the program, 
so it is with a selfish interest I have come here but it is also one I am 
glad to divulge to you gentlemen. 

That is about all I have to say. 

The Cuairman. In other words, you feel very strongly that with 
the training these young men secure at the State maritime academy, 
they become very outst: anding graduates for participation in the 
N: ‘3 al Reserve program ? 

Captain Weaver. Yes. It is that angle that 1 would like to pur 
sue, the national defense angle. I don’t know too much about the other 
part of it in their own branch. Iam sure they must have fine officers. 
I feel so strongly about it I have encouraged seamen in my unit here 
to receive a Castine education. The most recent is young Leonard, a 
protege of mine, whom I encouraged to join our unit. He joined the 
regular Navy as an ensign. 

The Cuairman. I am interested to hear that because that is one of 
the questions we raised at the academy on Tuesday as to what efforts 
were being made to interest seamen to take participation in the mari- 
a training work, 

Captain Weaver. He was a Naval Reserve seaman and Cape Eliza- 
beth undergraduate at the time and he had heard of Castine and came 
to me and asked about it. He liked the Naval Reserve also and I told 
him I thought he could do both. His father was Coast Guard, a regu- 
lar member of the Cape Elizabeth lighthouse station. He is very 
happy now. He served in the Navy and has a maritime commission 
background and I think he is typical of the many young men who 
will go on to Castine but who are enlisted men in the Naval Reserve at 
the present time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, indeed, for having taken 
the time to come here. I think it is fine of you and ] am particularly 
impressed because of the background you have on the Naval Reserve 
training program. 
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Captain Weaver. It made it easier for me having worked for you 
and you knowing my a 

The Cyamman. Thank you, Captain Weaver. 

Is there some one else? 

Mr. Leavirr. We have Captain Landrey. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. FRANCIS X. LANDREY 


‘aptain Lanprey. My name is Francis X. Landrey of Cape Eliza- 
vali Iam a graduate of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy and 
have sailed as master mariner and came ashore and am now vice 
president of the Jarka Corp. of New England, stevedores and marine 
terminal operating company. 

I am also chairman of the board of visitors at the maritime academy 
at Castine. Iam, of course, very much interested in this hearing and 
the cause of it and I believe that while it is poor policy to criticize 
one school against another, it is the only way sometimes you can prove 
your point or draw comparisons. I believe that the boys in Castine 
receive a much superior training and education for a job as merchant 
marine officers. 

In my daily work aboard ship I have many opportunities to observe 
the way officers act and carry out their duties. To be a proper mer- 
chant-marine officer you cannot be a kid-glove officer. You have to 
get in there and know how the work should be done to see that it is 
done properly and in this school they receive a practical education far 
superior to what the Kings Point boys do. 

In the first place, their cruise on the ship is much preferable to the 
year’s training that the Kings Point boys get as cadets on merchant 
ships. When I first went to sea, the first position I held was with 
the American Line, which was a mail carrier. They had to carry two 

cadets. That was the requirement for the mail subsidy. I suppose 
it is today yet, and it was my job as senior shipman to try to teach 
the deck cadets something. Well, it was a tough job to teach them 
anything because they weren’t on there to learn. They were there for 
the ride, and I think'the same thing could be said of the Kings Point 
men. They lacked supervision. They don’t receive training as good 
as our boys do on a training ship doing the actual work, and I think 
that is something that either should be corrected or it is a prime point 
of the State schoolship over the Federal Academy. 

I think also that if the State schoolships or schools were abolished 
and only one academy to teach or educate the men, you wouldn’t get 
as many Maine boys down there to New York as you get here. Many 
of them couldn’t afford to go there where they can afford to go here. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, Captain, as you understand, as far as 
abolition would be concerned, that is a matter entirely up to the States 
themselves. 

What we are trying to do—I will say very frankly as far as I am 
concerned—I am so sold on the State maritime academies that I am 
very much in hopes that this is going to point the situation up so 
clearly that it will not result in the withdrawal of Federal support 
of the State maritime academies, but that the m: iv be able to continue 
on as they have with Federal support. Of course, if Federal funds 
were withdrawn it still would be possible, natur: ally, if the States so 
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desired, to continue on their work by added State ap propriations Ol 
by putting on further charges to the students who go ) there. This 
would simply eliminate the possibility in that case of a lot of these 
promising } young men to further their education and go into the field 
th: ‘ they want. That is what we are trying to stop now. 

Captain Lanprey. I: also understand the annual turnover of officers 
among the merchant marine is such that the combined total of boys 
graduated from the State and Kings Point is barely able to keep the 
turnover supplied. There is no surplus of officers coming out of the 
five schools now. 

The Cuamman. That is correct. I believe the figures show there 
is a need annually of somewhere near 1,100 to 1,500 new officers a 
year and that is in peacetime. That is during this particular period, 
and if we are going to consider this matter we should hit a happy 
medium for peacetime and make sure we have facilities of staff and 
personnel to be able to carry out what we are going to need if we 
ever get into another emergency situation. So it is a case of working 
i” two things together. 

Captain Weaver. I don’t know if I have anything more except 
i hope you can achieve your objective and keep the schools in active 
oper: ition. 

Mr. Wepstrer. May I say this, Captain Landrey, in line with what 
Senator Payne has said. I am sure the Secinsiiaki il reason the 
State schools should be continued, is that they have earned the right 
to be continued by reason of the service that they have performed for 
the Federal Government during the last war and the Korean emer 
gency in maintaining the able kind of merchant marine officer which 
we have today. So, in a very real sense, if the State academies con- 
tinue to receive Federal aid the States are not receiving any favor, 
are they? 

Captain Lanprey. That is right. I very heartily agree with you. 

Mr. Wesster. I was interested in what you had to say about the 
comparability of the training these officers receive on the commer 
cial vessels as compared with the State training ships. I am won- 
dering if you would care to express an opinion as to the advantage 
or disadvant: ige of the 3-year course as given by the State maritime 
academy in Maine as compared with the 4-year course given at Kings 
Point and at the New York State school, Fort Schuyler. 

Captain Lanprey. I think the 4-year course at Fort Schuyler 
probably covers more ground or allows the men to cover more ground 
because they get a yearly cruise as well as 4 years study but I think 
the men at Castine with 3 years and an annual cruise get as much 
maritime training as New York gets. I would prefer it decidedly 
to the 4 years Kings Point provides, with the reas as a cadet which I 
think is almost a year wasted. As far as New ron State with the 
t-year course and 3 annual cruises, that is good, but I think the same 
thing is ac ‘omplished in the 3 years at Castine. 

Mr. Wessrer. Do you have any fear that in 4 years you might 
tr: on a man out of the merchant mar ine officer field ? , 

Captain Lanprey. That is so, you could, and that is what the 
schools are meant primarily for, to train officers for the merchant 
marine, If they Lo beyond it. all vell and eood but they can get 4 
years’ educ ‘ation in other schools. Take an engineering man who 
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takes the engineering course in the State academies, he could get 
that land education in a land-based school. 

Mr. Wessrer. Captain, at the present time there is no Federal 
training of unlicensed personnel other than training them to become 
officers. As you know we had upgrade and refresher training at Ala- 
meda and Sheepshe: ad Bay up to 1953, and we had correspondence 
courses at the Maritime Institute. These training functions have been 
terminated and I am wondering whether you would care to express 
an opinion as to whether the Federal Government should, in some 
degree or other, be helping unlicensed personnel to obtain such 
training. 

Captain LaNprey. I think it should. With the complicated ma- 
chinery that you have aboard ship now, much of the actual handling 
and repair work falls within the scope of this unlicensed personnel 
above the grade of fireman and seamen and those men should receive 
some training in order to be able to handle that work properly. 

Mr. Wenster. My last question is this: Do you feel that the men 
who get the benefit of going to the Maine Maritime Academy appreci- 
ate the needs of the unlicensed men? Are they sympathetic with the 
problems of the men in the ranks, or do you feel, perhaps, that they 
are made too much into an officer clique? 

Captain Lanprry. No; I don’t think they are too far apart. You 
can’t say that they have the same viewpoint as the seaman or fireman 
because they are above that, but they have had to do the very same 
work as the fireman and seaman and unlicensed personnel do and they 
are closer to them than they would be otherwise. 

Mr. Weester. Thank you. 

Mr. Boursnon. Have you served as master mariner on ships where 
c a ts of the Federal academy were serving ? 

Captain Lanprey. No: I served as junior officer on a mail ship of 
the American Line and the Red Star Line. 

Mr. Bourson. At that time were Federal cadets serving on those 
et 

Captain Lanprey. No, sir. It was simply a requirement in the 
subsidy that the lines carry cadets and the cadets of those days aren’t 
comparable to the Kings Point cadets of today. They were young- 
sters that would go along mainly for the ride but when they went 
aboard they had to agree to study and try to learn to become officer 
candidates. That was the theory of the thing, that training plus the 
State school ship was the only source of officer training outside of the 
men that came up through the hawsepipe, but we had a difficult time. 
Occasionally you would get a boy ambitious enough that he would 
study but most of them wouldn’t and one of the reasons for it was 
lack of supervision. If they were there with the proper supervision 
bearing down on them all the time, they would accomplish something, 
but their time was their own. They were free to do as they pleased. 
The principal work that they did was to polish the brass on the bridge. 

Mr. Bournon. I understood you to say the second year training at 
Kings Point where the men serve aboard ship was more or less wasted. 
me you say that ? 

Captain Lanprey. That is right. 

Mr. Bourron. Why do you say that? Are there union regulations 
that prevent those men going actually into the work or is it lack of 
supervision ? 
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Captain Lanprey. Lack of supervision. 1 don’t believe there are 
any union limitations placed on them. ‘They would be happy to work 
doing anything abroad the ship but there is no one there to supervise 
their training ‘and see that the *y do learn anything. 

The Cuamman. Who would like to be the next witness? 

Mr. Leavirr. I have Howard O. Hough, pastor of the First Radio 
Parish Church of America. 


STATEMENT OF REV. HOWARD 0. HOUGH 


Reverend Hoven. Gentleman of the committee. I have been very 
much interested in the education of our youth in the State of Maine 
through my public ministry reaching over the entire State. 1 have 
been pi particular ly interested in the Maine Maritime Academy. As you 
know, my son is excutive secretary of the board and I have been 
interested in it very personally and from the interest of my work. 

The boys, I have known many of them, and I have been the means 
of getting some admitted into the academy and the character and the 
morale and bac ‘kground of the school and the boys has been excellent. 
I believe from the Federal point of view that it is cheaper to educate 
the boys in Castine than it is in Kings Point and, of course, I am 
very much interested in the overall picture of our whole Government. 
We must be careful and not get too much Federal control in every 
thing and in every — That is one of the modern dangers in the 
philosophy of our whole Government. 

I am interested in seeing this school continue. It has a very definite 
place. When you have the loyalties of the local people, you 
can promote interest in the academy here that you can’t in a national 
academy. The national academy boys would be boys from Kansas 
and these other places—very interesting—but this is the seaboard. 
This is the place where men know the sea and love the sea and are 
interested in it and this type of thing should be supported in the 
place where it is best. 

As far as the background and the morale of the school, I can say | 
am well satisfied with it. 

The Cuarrman. You have had a lot of opportunities to observe it. 

Reverend Hoven. I think I have, Governor. 

Mr. Wrssrer. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Anyone else wish to speak now ? 

Mr. Leavirr. We have Commander Nesbitt. 


STATEMENT OF COMDR. ARTHUR NESBITT 


Commander Nessrr. Comdr. Arthur Nesbitt, United States Coast 
Guard. My present occupation is officer in charge of marine inspec- 
tion, Portland, Maine. I have held that position since 1942. I am 
not here to speak for the Coast Guard but as a private individual, as 
president of the Portland Propeller Club and also one that is more or 
less familiar with maritime training schools since 1914. 

In 1914-16 I served on board the New York State Nautical Training 
School ship, the Vewport as it was then known. Upon graduation T 
served in merchant service for a short duration and then entered the 


Navy during World War I. I may state that the whole graduating 
Dc ES EOI. 
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class entered the Navy at that time as reservists and served through 
that wartime period on active duty and later on, on inactive duty. 
Through the training I received in this maritime school I was enabled 
to continue on in merchant service and finally reach the top grade 
of chief engineer, the position I held for 10 years prior to entering 
the Government service in the Bureau of Marine Inspection, That 
service was taken over or given to the Coast Guard by Presidential 
proclamation in 1942 and has since become a permanent part of the 
Coast Guard. 

In 1935, upon becoming attached to the Boston office of the Marine 
Inspection Service, I had opportunity to continue to aid and assist in 
the training programs of the Massachusetts Nautical School. I be- 
lieve they elected me an associate member. That is one academy. 
While I am on that I might say I am a lifetime member of the Maine 
Academy, so I belong to three of them. Naturally I am not preju- 
diced much in favor of the academies! 

I believe that the training these boys get in academies cannot be 
surpassed anywhere so far as equipping them for their future in the 
merchant service. 

Now, the Propeller Club primary motto is to further aid in the 
development of a better merchant marine and in that capacity the 
Propeller Club of Portland was instrumental in helping to establish 
the Maine Maritime Academy. 

In my present position with the Coast Guard I have had the pleasure 
of signing every license of every graduate that has pra that 
school. The boys have all been of excellent character and morale inso- 
far as reports have been received by me from the different superin- 
tendents and heads of the various steamship companies, and while I am 
not prejudiced for or against any one maritime academy, I will say that 
since I have been in Maine that the steamship operators seem to have 
a preference for the Maine graduates. Personally, a would say we 
take pride in Massachusetts. I should take pride in New York, but 
today we are getting the preference for the Maine graduates, and I 
inquired into that, and I heard someone else express an opinion on the 
reference that has been made that the more you educate some of these 
boys as college graduates, they turn out to be kid-glove engineers 
rather than the working-type man that is necessary aboard merchant 
vessels. 

The Propeller Club of Portland, Maine, is only one unit of a na- 
tional organization and they approved the resolution last year, the 
national organization did, in favor of the continuance of the present 
State academy and Kings Point. They are not against any training 
anywhere, any training that will further or aid the merchant marine. 
And further, the Propeller Club, being an educational nonprofit club, 
helps the youth in the various States and ports in which they are 
located to the extent of conducting essay contests each year in our 
secondary schools in the area, all on the ‘subject of merchant marine 
activities. Last year I believe it was “American Merchant Marine 
for Travel, Trade, and Defense.” Here in Maine we were quite suc- 
cessful. Of the whole United States we produced the best winner in 
the United States. He came from Deering High School. He won a 
round trip to Australia which was provided by the United States 
Line. 
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Insofar as my private opinion is concerned with respect to financial 
assistance to maintain these schools, I would like to go on record as 
stating we had the same problem in 1941 in the New York State 
scholarship and it does tend to make the uncertainty of the cadet 
such as they sometimes don’t know whether they can afford to con- 
tinue or not, but we were provided with assistance in 1914. The Fed- 
eral Government gave us that vessel and maintained it. Even New 
York State couldn’t afford it at that time. There is the uncert: ainty 
of the State legislature making an appropriation each year and if it 
is not made, the school is discontinued. 

We had those difficulties in Pennsylvania and Louisiana in the past. 
The States as a rule never furnish sufficient funds to maintain the 
floating equipment necessary to go with the buildings ashore and 
that is the part the Federal Government has always played in aiding 
and assisting the training of these young men as merchant officers. 
With this Federal aid, of course, it was included that they receive 
training in naval science and that has been incorporated in the State 
academies, that didn’t exist prior to the last World War. 

I believe that is all, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bournon. Commander, you said that in your contact with peo- 
ple in the industry they seemed to indicate a preference for Maine 
Academy people. Have you had occasion to observe in talking to 
those people whether they had any preference between academy grad- 
uates in general as against the men who come up through the 
hawsepipe? 

Commander Nesprrr. They prefer the men who graduate from the 
academy. No question of doubt, because it does turn out better 
caliber men, better educated men than those who come up through the 
hawsepipe and fight for their education through correspondence 
school and such. It does enable any man who is interested in going 
to sea to obtain a better education. 

Mr. Bournon. Have you heard people say that they thought the 
academies were producing more men than the industry could absorb? 

Commander Nesprrr. No; I haven’t. So far as I know they are 
practically all spoken for at each graduation. Steamship owners in 
New York always request some of your Maine graduates. How many 
they take from their own New York School, Fort Sc huyler, or Massa- 
chusetts, I am not familiar with. If shipping is at a low ebb, naturally 
they can’t push some one out just to take a graduate, but I do know 
of occasions when they have taken them on as AB’s and had them 
stand by until there was a position open as third mate or engineer. 

Mr. Bourron. Then they can promote them without reference to 
the union / 

Commander Nespirr. [am not familiar with the union angle. 

Mr. Wessrer. In your official capacity, Commander, have you in 
spected the State of Maine? 

Commander Nessirr. Oh, yes, I have been on the State of Maine. 

Mr. Werster. And am I correct in assuming that that vessel is in 
excellent condition insofar as Coast Guard requirements are con- 
ce ‘red ? 

Commander Nespirr. She is in excellent, seaworthy condition. She 
lias a certificate of inspection in force I believe until January 1956 at 
which time she will have another annual inspection. 
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Mr. Wesster. Some of these State training ships, as I understand 
it, have certain Coast Guard waivers, and I wonder if you could tell us 
whether the State of Maine has any waivers granted on her. 

Commander Nesgirr. I know of no existing waiver at present. I 
do recall one waiver that was requested of me by the master of the 
vessel, Captain Roscoe, but it had nothing to do with seaworthiness. 
That was a matter of equipment for a lifeboat, either one or two aux- 
illiary radio life saving sending apparatus. It appeared that a mis- 
take had been made in legislation whereas there was one required for 
a passenger vessel and two for a training vessel and it wasn’t the intent 
that a training vessel should have more safety equipment than a 
passenger vessel so it could not be classed as a waiver for seaworthiness 
i any sense. 

Mr. Wessrer. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Any one else wish to speak ? 

Mr. Leavirr. We have some parents here. 

The Cuairman. We will be very glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Leavirr. Mr. Payne. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. PAYNE 


Mr. Payne. My name is John D. Payne and I am the parent of a 
senior student at the Maine Maritime Academy. My present employ- 
ment is as a graphic-arts technician with the S. D. Warren Co. Dur- 
ing the war I served as a radio operator in the merchant marine and 
previous to that time I had been in the Naval Communication Re- 
serve. 

With regard to my son, I am very well pleased with his development 
at the maritime academy. I think the school has done an excellent 
job of bringing him into manhood, as regards character ; and further- 
more it is giving him an excellent and adequ: ite training to fit him for 

1 life at sea, which he intends to follow for some years at any rate. 

I was very much impressed a year ago when the State of Maine 
came to Portland after lew ing seen the vy vessel earlier in the winter in 
the rather bedraggled state, having just come out of mothballs, and 
to see the splendid job the boys had done on it with their own hands. 
It is that part of the practical training that I think is so valuable 
at the Maine Maritime Academy. 

During the war I had a little experience associating with graduates 
of the various State academies, notably Massachusetts, and also with 
some graduates from Kings Point in their training program, and I am 
afraid that while the basic idea of a year’s apprenticeship as a cadet 
sounds excellent the apprentice cadet meets a certain amount of re- 
sistance. If he is fortunate enough to find a cooperative officer who is 
not jealous of his knowledge and is willing to show him something 
and if the cadet is ambitious he will make out well. If he is a young 
man who needs a little encouragement and happens to serve under a 
man who is jealous of his knowledge or is too busy to properly super- 
vise the young man’s activities, I think as C aptain Landrey indicated, 
the year at sea might be pretty much of a loss. Certainly it cannot 
compare with the total sé ailing time of the Castine boys where they are 
really doing very excellent work. They are entirely familiar ‘with 
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shipping, cleaning the bilges, and all types of work from the lowest 
on up 
I think perhaps that is all I have to say, Senator. 

Mr. Wessrer. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Your son is in what year? 

Mr. Payne. He is a senior this year. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Leavirr. We have another parent from Chebeague Island. She 
has had two sons at the school. You may remember seeing the murals 
at the school and one of her boys did one of them and possibly two. 
1 will introduce Mrs. Komlosy. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRED A. KOMLOSY 


Mrs. Komtosy. My oldest son, Frederick, was at first somewhat in- 
terested in trying a competitive examination for Annapolis and then 
he heard about the Maine Maritime. ‘That was, of course, when the 
school was quite new because he entered there in 1947. In comparing 
the two and what would happen afterward, he decided he would 
rather go to Castine because he wanted to see the world and wanted to 
go to sea, and he thought it would mean more to him in the long run 
and he would have a naval commission and be prepared in case of an 
emergency. 

So he went under the older subsidy where the boys were paid prac- 
tically all of their expenses and he graduated in 1950. He has been 
with the Isthmian Steamship ever since and now holds first mate 
papers and is on his way around the world for the fifth time in less 
than 2 years. 

My younger son graduated this year and is now on his way with 
the Isthmian Line to Hawaii. That is the difference between the 
two. Of course, anything I can say about the graduates is what | 
think you have heard before, and it is what I have heard from Fred. 
On his jirst trip he had connecting rooms with a cadet, and he said 
in that particular case the cadet was simply a sturdy character. He 
said it depends not necessarily—I have never heard any indication 
of any jealousy—of course, I don’t know very much about it, but he 
said it depends on how much interested the boy is himself and the 
time the officers want to put in persuading him to take more train- 
ing. I do know one boy personally who was told by a boy friend 
at Kings Point that what he liked was that that year was sort of a 
lark in that they could do what they wanted to and that was one of 
his selling points for Kings Point. 

I know Fred was very indign: ant at the idea of not supporting the 
State school. He said the State schools were doing a very good job 
long before the Federal Government got into it. ‘Both of the boys 
went right in. There was no going through the union for them. I 
don’t know what the Isthmian : setup is, but they were hired directly 
by the company. Jimmy went down with Fred when he signed on 
this last trip, and Jimmy put in an application, expecting to ‘have to 
wait for weeks, possibly months, and 10 days after he got home he got 
notice he nae been assigned to a ship. They are both deck officers. 
Of course, we are sti inch: supporters of the Maine Maritime Academy ; 
and if there were any more boys, they would go there, too. 

I guess that is all. 
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‘The CuarrMan. Any questions ¢ 

Mr. Wessrer. No. 

The Cuarrman. That is a very fine statement. 

Mr. Leavirr. The only other people left are people who are closely 
connected with the school. Mr. Hough, the executive secretary, who 
has som: thing to add to what he said yesterday. 

The Cuarman. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Hough again. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD HOUGH 


Mr. Hoven. Edward Hough, president of the alumni, executive 
secretary. I am sure you are familiar with my views, as I have 
spoken to your committee before. Of course, you understand I am 
quite pre judiced—I am a graduate of the fourth class of the Maine 
Maritime Academy, a member of the board of trustees, president of 
the alumni association, and deeply interested in the academy, and we 
are particularly proud of our alumni. They had an excellent record 
during the war and they are showing a perfect record now. As you 
know, 98 percent of the last 5 years are still sailing at sea. We want 
them to sail at sea. 

I would like to comment on question No. 10 of the questionnaire: 

Would it be wise to require that candidates for the State academies have 
served at sea for some period (6 months—1 year) before admitting them? 

The answer doesn’t state it, but I believe there is a draft problem 
there. Most of the boys entering our school are of draft age, and if 
they were required to go to sea for 6 months before entering the 
academy, undoubtedly they would all be drafted before they got to 
the academy. 1 have nothing further to say, except to urge continued 
support of maritime officer training. 

Mr. Bourson. What are the age limits for admission to the school ? 

Mr. Hoven. Seventeen to twenty-five unless they have served in 
the armed services, and then it is 27. 

Mr. Bovrron. You feel you would lose potentially good boys if 
they were taken by the draft ? 

Mr. Hoven. Very definitely, because they are of prime draft age. 

Mr. Bourson. Some of the people have claimed that the boys had 
trouble right after they go out of school, through being drafted then. 

Mr. Hoven. Of course, the draft is a terrific proble m to us where we 
run the placement service; also it is constantly with us all the time 
and we would like some sort of draft status that would free us from 
that problem. We don’t want to be draft dodgers or anything like 
that but we feel that our men are as well trained and are trained 
actually better to serve their country through our training than they 
are going into the Army as a private and we ‘feel that the -y should have 
some preferred status. We want to have them serve in the Navy and 
serve the country. We don’t want them exempt from serving the 
country but we would like some sort of a preferred draft status. 

Mr. Bourrnon. As I get it, if they had to serve 6 months in advance 
they would have to go in as seamen whereas if they are drafted after 
they get out, they can go in as officers ? 

Mr. Hoven. Yes; and serve thee ountry that much better. 

Mr. Bourson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Werster. No further questions. 
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The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Hough. 

Mr. Leavirr. Just for the record I would like to put in a word o1 
two. Tostart off with, although I am very closely connected with the 
Maine Maritime Academy, as you know, my chief concern is with 
the merchant marine of the United States. I am a steamship agent. 
I have been a steamship agent for 35 years and as a steamship agent | 
see the deficiency of the education of American officers. The only time 
I] would ever see an officer who aparently came wp to standard, such 
as you would find on a Swedish or British ship, would be if I found 
one that was very nice I would inquire and find out he graduated from 
New York or one of the other maritime academies. The others would 
be pretty rough. So my interest is to improve the officers in the mer 
chant marine and if I thought that the only w ay to have good officers 
in the merchant marine was to have the Federal school, despite the fact 
of my interest here in Maine, I would stand up and say that. At least 
I believe I would. Of course, nobody knows how far his prejudice lies. 

My background with regard to ‘this was that I was the person 
appointed by the Propeller Club back in 1940 to start this school in 
Maine, and that was before Kings Point, at least as far as the world 
knew, was even thought of. In that capacity I immediately put on a 
study of how we could start a school here and visited the schools in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Massachusetts, and had the privilege of 
having both the New York training ship and the Massachusetts train 
ing ship visit Maine so the people of Maine could see what the training 
ship was to be. I was very friendly with Captain Tomb who was the 
superintendent of the New York State Maritime Academy and he was 
later the first superintendent of Kings Point. I was on the ground 
at Kings Point with him prior to its being opened so I knew the 
formation of that school. 

I was very friendly with and knew Captain McNulty who later be 
came one of the superintendents. I visited the school several times at 
Kings Point when Admiral Stedman was there and I have been there 
with Gordon McClintock so I have kept a very close friendship with 
the schools themselves. I have attended their conferences in Wash 
ington except one, and one other at San Francisco which I was unable 
to attend. The boys here say that if anybody can be steeped in the 
- aditions and know what is going on, I should know; and anything 

I don’t know is because of lack of intelligence rather than lack of 
opportunity. I’m not saying that to brag but I think it should be in 
the record because I have said a lot and some one might say, “What 

right has he to talk?” and I think that would show at least I have 
made a study of the subject. I know you know all this yourself. 

At Castine I mentioned a certain subject which I think would be a 
good idea to elaborate on a little bit more because I did it extempo 
raneously up there. 

Although I have said considerable already about the State maritime 
academies, there is one other point I would like to stress very strongly, 
and think should be a part of the study. 

We who are interested in the United States merchant marine are 
very cognizant that during peacetimes the merchant marine is a 
privately operated and mostly priv: itely owned industry, and yet no 
business, the minute an emergency arises, is more closely allied 
the Armed Forces. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to have a well-trained group of young men 
ready to officer this fleet of ships, with not only a knowledge of: ships 
but a knowledge of naval science. The maritime academies give this 
two-pronged education which is impossible for a young man coming up 
through the ranks. 

As has been said before during the hearings, these young men have 
a training which in its field is as good, if not “better, than any training 
given to a draftee to be a soldier. We therefore believe that one of 
the greatest favors that Congress can do to help the maritime acad- 
emies is to recognize that the training in one of these schools is equal 
to the training which they would get if they were drafted by selective 
service, and therefore the boys who have completed their training 
in one of these schools and served 2 years in the Navy or 3 years in the 
merchant marine are not subject to the draft as they have fulfilled 
every training qualification to defend their country when they have 
finished this service. 

In making this request, we are not asking for anything except that 
Congress inform the draft board that these boys who have received 
this training have had all the training that is necessary, and they 
are not draft dodgers but men who have taken training in a different 
field, and who are subject to call in time of emergency just the same 
as men who have received training in the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

We who are in the industry cannot for the life of us see why it 
has been so hard to sell this idea to the people who are running the 
draft. We believe it stems from some certain animosities that were 
built up during the war because of men of the merchant marine receiv- 
ing better pay than the men in the armed services. 

If the bill which has been put in by the Department of Commerce 
calling for the immediate induction of all merchant marine officers 
on Navy scale pay should pass, and I believe from what I have read 
of the bill that it should pass, this disparity, should another war come, 
will be eliminated and therefore the arguments that were used ag: inst 
officers during the last war. Every effort should be made by the Con- 
gress to incorporate this idea of not demanding further training after 
a boy has once graduated from a maritime academy and has put in 
me service in either the merchant marine or the Navy. 

I also want to put on paper what I said yesterday at Castine, that 
one of the strongest arguments for State maritime academies is that 
they are located at points where there is a reservoir of young men who 
want to go into the merchant marine. 

It is interesting to note that Kings Point, which is located in New 
York State, draws over 70 percent of its entire student body from 
the States that have maritime academies; that is over 400 boys from 
New York State, and the balance of the 70 percent from Maine, Cali- 
fornia, and Massachusetts. 

However, should the State maritime academies be eliminated, there 
still would be 50 or 60 young men from Maine who would not be able 
to go to the Federal sc thool, the same number of boys from Massachu- 
setts and California would be eliminated, and at least 350 to 400 boys 
from New York. 

A great deal is said about Kings Point being a national school open 
to all States, and yet it draws most strongly, as has been said, from 
States that have State maritime academies. On the other hand, State 
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maritime academies allow boys in them from all over the United 
States. They are not restricted in any way, shape or manner in taking 
them in. Our own school, as the record shows, has nearly 30 percent 
from out of State, which is almost exactly the same percentage of boys 
from other parts of the country at Kings Point which do not come 
from the States that have maritime academies. 

That is all I have unless you have some questions. 

The CuairmMan. It is my understanding that you are going to New 
Orleans, Ralph. 

Mr. Leavirr. That is right. 

The CHairmMan. I would like to call to your attention the provisions 
of bill H. R. 6043, which is the bill that passed the House of Repre 
sentatives and which is presently on the calendar of the Senate having 
to do with Kings Point Academy. 

Now would it be possible during the course of vour meeting down 
there at which time officers of the other State academies will be 
present and others who are interested in this overall program, to 
discuss this bill constructively from the angle of “is it satisfactory,” 
and “what does it lack, if anything” in order to make it a more 

tisfactory piece of legislation, giving regard perhaps to the State 
icademies at the same time, as this bill provides for the permanency 
of Kings Point. Also, any other matters that you folks who are ve ry 
familiar with this whole situation and have a tremendous interest 
in this maritime training program feel might be brought into play. 
Then I or some other Member of the Senate might be in a position 
to offer a good constructive amendment when the bill is brought up 
for consideration by the Senate which will be later on in the year 1956. 

Mr. Bourron. It seems to me if they have not given consideration 
to this point they might remember that quite frequently in bills like 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 there are policies laid down and you 
see at the bottom “nothing in this bill will be taken to be con- 
strnea” * * *, 

Mr. Leavirr. “Nothing in this will be construed to be in op position 
to the merchant marine bill of 1911.” I will be glad to take it up 
and discuss it with them very thoroughly. 

Mr. Wersrer. It would be very he ‘Ipful to our committee in studying 
the problem. The Kings Point bill is, as I understand it, not going 
to be acted upon until the study of this committee is completed and, 
as you know, by Senate Resolution 35, we must report to the Senate 
by the 31st of January. 

I think the record should show that any recommendations for 
amendments, if any, made by the State school representatives in 
connection with H. R. 6043 will be presented to the Kings Point 
Academy authorities so that they in turn should have an opportunity 
to comment upon them. 

Mr. Leavirr. Yes. 

The CuatrrmMan. You see this legislation actually now, as it passed 
the House and came to the Senate and was referred to the Com 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and was reported out. 
It actually is still within the jurisdiction, to a certain extent, of the 
committee in connection with the study of the overall merchant 
marine maritime training. So it would be very helpful if we could 
get the thinking of you folks. Look at it objectively and construe 
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tively, and see if we can come up with something that will be of 
definite benefit to the overall situation rather than thinking of it as 
one seoment against the other segment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Leavirr. Thank you very much for your suggestion Sees 
to the religious room. The board of trustees will take that up a 
the next meeting and see what we can do about it. 

The CyHarrMan. You understand I shall make the same observation 
as we go to these other academies. 

Mr. Leavirr. Yes; we understand that. We take it in the spirit it 
was offered and we will look into it. 

We have Representative Arthur H. Charles here who would like 
tosay a few words. 

The Cuatrman. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ARTHUR H. CHARLES 


Representative Cartes. Senator Payne and members of the com- 
mittee. I am Arthur H. Charles. I am a resident of Portland and 
State representative from this area to the Maine Legislature. I 
learned of the committee hearing recently and knowing that it would 
come to Portland, I felt it my duty as representative of this area, at 
least to make my appearance to support some of the things that we 
did in the Maine Legislature that I would like to bring to your at- 
tention. 

First of all, I come here of my own free will, of course. No one 
asked me to come but, and as the Senator will understand, I have 
commu nicated with you on more than one occasion in support of the 
Maine Maritime Academy. I would like to present myself as a 
character witness, so to speak, to speak a good word for one of our 
own Maine institutions and to say that the value of the Maine Mari- 
time Academy has been such that the Maine Legislature has gone on 
record and approved an ap propriation in excess of $150,000 this past 
year to support this wonderful institution we have at Castine. That 
alone I think is in reply to the question if there is a need for that kind 
of education for some of the young men who want to progress them- 
selves in maritime service, 

[ also understand that 70 percent of the enrollment at the academy 
is made up of Maine residents. If we should lose the academy we are 
probably going to lose a majority of the students from our own State 
who will not, as so often h: appens, go to another State to attend a 
maritime academy. I believe that is the psychological effect that 
might have, 

Another reason I believe is in the agric ultural area of our St; ate 
where some of the youth do live on farms, the vy are able to be near 
their homes and their fathers’ businesses by attending the academy and 
also serving to help out at home. They are thus serving two masters. 

I want to be very brief. I want to support the academy and I 
would like to indicate one more thought of wisdom before I leave. 
We spend millions of dollars to improve the atomic power for devasta- 
tion as it is now, and we hope it will be used for peaceful purposes in 
the future, but let us save a few of these dollars for education and let’s 
not be too stingy about taking away schools just to save a little money 
in one area. Al] the money you can spend for education, no matter 
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where it is. is we 1] worth the e ffort, and I urge very strongly that you 
o rive e very conside ration to the Maine Mar itime Ac ade my. Leave it 
here in the State of Maine and give the young people an opportunity 
to find an outlet for their energy to serve our country in the maritime 
sery ice. 

That is all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, 

Anyone else who de sires to be heard ¢ 

(No response. ) : 

If not may I express my personal thanks along with those of t 
members of my staff for your courtesy In being here and helping us 
in connection with this study. It has been most helpful and 
move on into the other States where we will undertake a similar study, 
I am just hope ful that we will sec ure the same type of interest and 
support that you good people have given us while we have been up 
here in my native State of Maine, 

Thanks very much for being here with us, and we appreciate it so 
much. 

(Meeting adjourned at 12: 10 p. m.) 

(Subsequently, at the request of subcommittee counsel, the super 
intendent of the Maine Maritime Academy, Rear Adm. W. W. War 
lick, USN (retired), submitted the following letter concerning his 
background :) 

MAINE MARITIME ACADEMY, 
Castine, Maine, November 1, 1955 
Mr. DoNALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Senate Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fishery, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C, 

DEAR Mr. Wesster: While talking to Mr. Leavitt yesterday on the telephone he 
informed me that the committee wishes a statement of my naval experience. I 
assume it should be brief and give my background for duties as superintendent 
of this academy. 

Born in Texas in 1895, I entered the Navy in 1918 and graduated in 1917 from 
the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 14th in a class of 199. Imm«e 
diately thereafter I reported to a cruiser which sailed for the war zone in Europe 
Where I served until about a year after the armistice. 

Between the wars I served in the normal duties of a line officer, both at sea 
and on shore duty. My shore duties were all spent either in studying or teach 
ing. I graduated from both the Navy post-graduate school and the United 
States Naval War College. I instructed at the United States Naval Academy and 
at the Naval ROTC., Harvard, for 3 years at each place. I taught, in addition 
to the purely professional subjects, such courses as military law, international 
law, mathematics, history, and chemistry. 


My sea duties were served about equally on board battleships, cruisers, and 
destroyers. At the beginning of the Second World War I was commanding 
officer of the destroyer, Ve Dougal, in the Atlantic. I succeeded to command of 


Destroyer Division 15 which served with the British Home Fleet and was the 
first group of American ships to enter the Mediterranean in that war. 

Returning to the United States with the division I succeeded to command 
Destroyer Squadron 7. After escorting the First Marine Division transports 
to Panama on their way to the South Pacific, in July 1942, I was detached and 
ordered to Admiral King’s headquarters in Washington where I became a mem 
ber of the Planning Division. 

In September 1943, when the scope of the war in the Pacific began to a 
celerate, I was transferred to Pearl Harbor to serve in Admira! Nimitz’s head 
quarters in the logistics planning section. My duties were concerned particu 
larly with advanced planning, forecasting by about 6 months the major base 
facilities needed for the expanding fleet in the Pacific. A few months later I 
bec: wed head of the planning section of the Logistics Division of Pacific Fleet 
Headquarters where I remained until ordered to command the battleship 
Massachusetts, in March 1944, 
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In command of the Massachusetts I served 13 months in operations in the 
western Pacific in Task Forces 38 and 58 under Admirals Halsey and Spruance, 
respectively. As commanding officer of the Massachusetts I participated in the 
Philippine campaigns, the Second Battle of the Philippine Sea, the Okinawa 
campaign and the raids into the South China Sea on Taiwan and Tokyo. In 
May of 1945 I returned to Admiral Nimitz’s headquarters at Pearl Harbor with 
the rank of commodore to serve as naval executive assistant to the Chief of 
Staff for Logistics. I served in this position until the end of the war. 

In October 1945 I returned to Washington and became the first Deputy Chief 
of the General Planning-Group in the newly reorganized Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operation. The General Planning Group operated directly under the 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations and was the central planning agency for all 
matters under the cognizance of the Chief of Naval Operation, and coordinated 
all planning for the Navy Department. This planning group appointed com 
mittees, specified objectives, and set dates for accomplishment of specific plan- 
ning tasks. As deputy, I personally headed the committee to devise a new and 
more flexible peacetime planning system. I also headed the committee, contain 
ing members from all offices of naval operation and all Bureaus of the Navy 
Department, to formulate the first postwar basic mobilization plan under the 
new planning system. My last planning task was chairman of the committee 
to develop a plan for the control and operation of the merchant marine in case 
( ar or national emergency. 

These duties in the General Planning Group of the Office of Naval Operation 
lasted almost 2 years and marked the end of my 34 years of active duty in the 
Navy. The change in my status at that time was brought about by telephone 
call from Augusta, Maine, inviting me to consider becoming the superintendent 
of the Maine Maritime Academy. After a visit to Maine and due consideration 
I voluntarily retired from the Navy and was installed as superintendent in 
September 1947 and have served continuously in that position for S years 

I trust these paragraphs will comprise a suitable statement for your purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. WARLICK, 
Rear Admiral, USN (Retired), Superintendent. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1955 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
SpectaL MaAritIMEe TRAINING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Boston, Mass. 

The subcommittee met at 2:15 p. m., in courtroom No. 4, Federal 
Courthouse, Boston, Mass., Senator Frederick G. Payne, presiding. 

Present: Senator Payne, Donald D. Webster, counsel, and A. J. 
Bourbon, professional staff member. 

Senator Payne. Without objection, the hearing will come to order. 
Today’s hearing is the second in a series being conducted by our Special 
Senate Maritime ‘Training Subcommittee, scien authority of Senate 
Resolution 35, 84th Congress. On October 4 we were at the Maine 
Maritime Academy, at Castine, for a hearing which was completed 
in Portland, Maine, 2 days later. The Atlantic coast phase of the 

study will be completed on Wednesday and Thursday of this wee sk, 
when we will visit the New York State University Maritime College 
at Fort Schuyler, and the United States Maritime Academy at Kings 
Point. 

The purpose of our study, briefly stated, is to ascertain exactly what 
there is available throughout the Nation tod: vy in the field of maritime 
training and education, and to relate that information to the country’s 
maritime officer personnel needs in peace and for any possible emer- 
gency. 

Only with such an accurate picture of officer supply and demand 
can the Congress resolve properly the problems facing it at the 
moment in this field, as to the proposed permanent establishment of 
the Federal Maritime Academy at Kings Point, and as to continued 
financial support of the four State maritime academies. 

The Maritime Administration, the shipping industry, and the 
five maritime academies have cooperated splendidly with the sub- 
committee’s efforts. 

Our questionnaires have brought forth a wealth of information 
on all phases of maritime academy training and related matters. We 
sincerely hope and have confidence that, with such splendid assistance 
from those most directly involved, our study may be effective toward 
determination of a congressional policy that will remove once and for 
all the uncertainties that have plagued and disturbed State and Fed- 
eral Maritime Academy authorities alike. 

At this point I would like to place in the record a portion of the 
report to the President for transmittal to the Congress under date of 
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June 1955 made by the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations: 
I quote from the report: 


The Commission recommends that legislative action be taken to limit Federal 
grants-in-aid in behalf of vocational education to subjects vested with a clear 
and special national interest and to establish new categories of Federal grants 
only to stimulate forms of training especially important to the national interest. 

It is further recommended that existing grants not meeting these criteria be 
eliminated after a reasonable period of time. 


The reason for including this particular portion of the report is 
because of its reference to national interest matters. Certainly our 
study has shown that maritime training activities clearly fall within 
that category in view of the fact that all graduates of the State and 
Federal academies de finitely are forming an officer nucleus for not 
only peacetime but for time of emergency as well, many of them going 
into the Reserve force of the Navy as well as ti aking their place on 
maritime ships. 

Also, I would like to read into the record a resolution which was 
adopted by the National Propeller Club of the United States at its 
New Orleans conference, October 9 through October 12, 1955. The 
resolution as adopted is to the effect that— 


The Propeller Club of the United States has observed with deep concern the 
approaching dearth of well-trained merchant marine officers, and therefore 
strongly recommends that the Federal Government establish a fixed policy of 
continued financial support and assistance to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, to the State maritime academies and colleges, 
and that they be given a definite and fixed status. 


I also at this point will include and make a part of the record the 
reply given by the Massachusetts Maritime Academy to the nga 
naire th: at was submitted to them so that this may also be made a part 
of the official record. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


ANSWERS TO STATE SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. The Massachusetts Maritime Academy was established in 1891 as the State 
nautical school in accordance with a Federal statute enacted in 1874. The 
first class reported in 1892 and was graduated in 1894. The first training ship 
was the ex-Navy gunboat H’nterprise. The latter was replaced in 1909 by the 
ex-Navy gunboat Ranger (name changed to Nantucket in 1919). The Nantucket 
was condemned in 1942. During the years 1942 to 1947 training ships were 
furnished for the cruises by the Maritime Commission. In 1948 the Navy 
turned over the ex-Navy gunboat Charleston to the academy as a training ship. 
This ship was built in 1956 as one of the last two large Navy gunboats to be 
built. The other one was lost during World War IT. 

The State nautical school was under the Federal supervision of the Navy 
from its establishment until 1942 when it was transferred to the Maritime Com- 
mission by Executive order. Up until World War I its superintendents and 
part of the instructors were furnished by the Navy as a regular tour of active 
duty. During World War I the Navy Department withdrew the instructors 
and instituted the policy of furnishing retired naval officers as superintendents. 
After transfer of Federal supervision to the Maritime Commission three of the 
superintendents were Naval Reserve officers. The academy has been under 
the direction of a board of commissioners appointed by the Governor, and in 
1930 was placed under the State department of education. Up until World 
War II, the Massachusetts and New York State Nautical Schools were the 
only east coast schools where prospective merchant marine officers received 
a 2-vear specialized education, with training cruises. 

The graduates of the New York and Massachusetts State Nautical Schools 
served in many capacities aboard the auxiliary ships that participated in the 
Spanish-American War. In World War I, and at the outbreak of World War II, 
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their graduates, plus those of the California Nautical School, were the only ones 
available to the Navy and the merchant marine—other than graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy and United States Coast Gurd Academy—with a 
high degree of specialized training. Naturally these graduates formed the 
backbone of the merchant marine and naval auxiliaries until the Maine and 
United States Merchant Marine Academy graduates were available in World 
War II. There were graduates of this academy who died at sea during World 
War I, and who died at sea during World War II. With the possible exception 
of New York, no other nautical school’s graduates suffered anything like these 
casualties. The graduates of all 5 schools participated in the Korean action 
to approximately an equal extent, most of the younger graduates going on active 
duty in the Navy for 2 or more years, and many of the older ones. 

2. Competitive examinations are held in Boston the latter part of February 
or first part of March each year. These examinations are in mathematics, 
English, physics, and aptitude. Those standing within the first 100—there are 
usually 200 to 300 who take the examinations—are interviewed by the board 
of commissioners, and the candidates selected from them. Their high school 
or secondary school records are examined, and those with poor or mediocre 
records are not considered. In the event that a candidate has not been able 
to take the examination, but has been accepted by a Massachusetts college in a 
course leading to a B. 8S. degree, he is considered. The requirement that a 
student be a graduate of a high school or secondary school was instituted by this 
academy in 1919. As far as is known, no other State required more than a 
grade-school education for entrance up until World War II, when the Maritime 
Commission assumed the Federal supervision. 

3. Application form attached. 

4. Those who are enrolled by the Navy sign non-Communist or loyalty oaths. 
Since the others know or would soon learn that the academy could not prosecute 
those who falsely signed the oaths, signing theses oaths would have little purpose. 

5. This academy is not accredited since it does not belong to the Northeastern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Upon submission of its curricula 
to the State board of collegiate authority in 1946 that board recommended to the 
State legislature that an act be passed, approving the granting of B. 8S. degrees 
by this academy. This was done. The United States Department of Health, 
Kduecation, and Welfare approved our degrees for permanent Commissions in the 
Armed Forces almost immediately after President Eisenhower issued his 
Executive order, shortly after the commencement of his administration, stating 
that in the future no permanent commissions in the Armed Forces were to be 
granted unless the individual held a degree from a college approved by the 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The Massa- 
chusetts Bar Association has recognized our degrees” Also all industries heard 
from to date have accepted it. The only difficulty experienced so far by graduates 
has been in entering Jaw school in accredited colleges outside of the States. They 
may also have trouble entering graduate schools in accredited colleges. The 
shipping companies are unconcerned about the graduates having any type of 
degree. The Navy accepts our degrees. 

6. The length of the course is 36 months. An examination of our schedule 
will show that, excluding the cruises, but including naval science, the seaman- 
ship graduates receive 138 semester hours and the engineering students 144 
semester hours. These greatly exceed the 120 semester hours minimum for a 
baccalaureate degree. 

7. California and Maine apparently have the same length of course. New 
York State Maritime College gives a 4-year course. The United States Merchant 
Marine Academy has 3 years at the academy and 1 year at sea. While the 
course at this academy can be termed “an accelerated course,” it is felt that it is 
sufficient. Any extension of the course would result in increased expenditure 
both for the student and the taxpayer. This extra expenditure would not he 
compensated for by the need of additional courses or by expanding the 
present ones. 

Engineering laboratory, U. S. T. S. Charleston consists of the following: 

1. Boilerroom: Completely equipped modern boilerroom with two high- 
pressure B. and W. express tube boilers and all necessary auxiliary equip- 
ment. Two modern boiler water-test cabinets and two CO’ recorders are in- 
stalled for use by cadets. 

2. Main engineroom: Has 2 modern cross compound turbines of 3,100 

horsepower each and all necessary auxiliaries. An emergency diesel genera- 
tor is also installed—two modern P. air compressors. 
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3. Auxiliary engineroom has 
1. 2 turbine-driven generators of 440 volts, 3-phase alternating current 
2. Griscom Russell evaporators 
3. Modern a. ¢. switchboard 
4. Modern Sperry Mark XI, gyrocompass 
5. Modern Sperry Mark XII, gyrocompass 
4. Proposed machine shop on dock will include 
1. 8 bench lathes 
2. 1 shaper 
3. 1 drill press 
4. 1 power hacksaw 
5. 2 bench grinders 
6. 1 portable welder 
\bove equipment is on hand and needs to be installed. 
5. Proposed engineering lab on dock will include 


1. 5 diesel engines 
2. 3 steam turbines 
3. 3 reciprocating steam engines 


4. S pumps (all types) 
5. 3 refrigerating compressors 
6. 2 air compressors 
6. The U.S. T. S. Charleston includes the following machine-shop facilities— 
1 18-inch lathe 
2 radial drill presses 
3 bench grinders 
1 power hacksaw 
1 milling machine 
3 are welders 
2 acetylene burning torches 
2 9-inch lathes 
All of the above equipment is in the possession of the academy. 

The training ship has a Navy surface search radar installed on board 
with a console in the chart house and a plan position indicator on the bridge. 
It also had a new Bludworth radio direction finder installed in 1953. There is 
also a recently installed radio auto alarm. It does not have loran or automatic 
pilot with course recorder, but does have an operative Navy dead-reckoning 
tracer installed. During the shipyard overhaul each year the first- and second- 
class seamanship groups are sent to New York where they obtain certificates in 
gyro, loran, and radar at the Sperry school. This is on a voluntary basis but 
only 2 or 3 in each class fail to attend this school. 

The academy possesses five 18-foot Cape Cod knockabouts (sailboats), four 26- 
foot whaleboats, equipped with oars and sails, two 26-foot motor whaleboats with 
diesel engines, one 10-foot dinghy, and one 10-foot skiff. The training ship has 2 
gasoline-engine 135-passenger metal lifeboats which are handled by gravity 
davits. There is a display board with all the commonly used knots and splices 
mounted thereon. Plans are now being prepared to erect a new building with 
sufficient room to house all of the engineering equipment to be transferred from 
the Hyannis engineering laboratory. All of the equipment now at Buzzards Bay 
and on the training ship is being utilized for training purposes. 

8. Between Buzzards Bay and Hyannis, the academy possesses over 12,000 
books in its library. This was one of the requirements of the board of collegiate 
authority before authorizing the granting of the degree. Those volumes which 
might be needed have been and are continuing to be transferred to Buzzards Bay. 
As soon as additional space is provided, the remainder of the books at Hyannis 
will be transferred. Not much use is made of the library except those books, 
mostly fictional, taken on the cruises. 

9. It is the consensus of opinion of the officers of this academy that student 
training abroad schoolships is superior in most respects to that of training 
aboard commercial ships. On schoolships the staff is carefully selected of 
officers who are familiar with instruction in maritime matters. They are under 
strict supervision as to the adequacy of the training. For the seamanship 
classes, nagivation exercises are conducted everyday at sea, engineering watches 
are stood under the strict supervision of officer instructors. On commercial 
ships the quality of the instruction depends upon the interest which the ship’s 
officers take in the student. There is always a tendency for the ship’s officers 
to turn over routine recordkeeping to the students, and this greatly interferes 
with their training. 
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10. Since some of our students have service at sea prior to entering the acaden 
the results of this prior training at sea have been observed at first hand Lt 
seems to have aided some, but not the others. It seems that those who have 
had a year of college are far superior students than those who have spent 6 
mouths to a year at sea. In view of the union requirements it would seem 
that it would be quite difficult to require that candidates serve at sea before en 
tering the academy. 

11. A 2-semester-hour course is to be started during summer semester of 1956 
for all engineering cadets using books and visual aids recommended by AR¢ 
Also field trips will be made to Science Park Museum in Boston for further 
study on this subject. 

12. It is not believed that any of the training given at this academy is unique 
All of it is considered valuable. The staff here has been carefully selected 
and those who have not come up to high standards have been eliminated. the 
positions are much sought after because of its location and reasonable pay. 

13. We have no means of determining how many officers should be turned 
out each year. However, all of our graduates were employed this vear (prac 
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tically all at sea) within a month of graduation and this year is no excep 
‘I hat indicates that there is a need for more officers since our graduatior 
is the latest of any of the maritime schools. The Maritime Administration has 
stated that there is a need for 2,000 new officers a year The Coast Guard 
has stated that they are issuing about 2,000 new licenses each year of hich 
about 450 are to graduates of the State and Federal maritime schools This 
means that about 1,500 new licenses are being issued each year to men fro 
the ranks. We believe that is too large a proportion of men who have o 
had a few weeks of school in maritime matters It is contrary to the 
passed by the Congress in 1874, setting up the State nautical school hich 
was aimed at avoiding just this. There is no reason to believe that the size 
of our merchant marine will be altered in the next 10 years. 

14. As soon as the new dormitory is completed, about 1957, this academy 


could double the number of students without greatly increasing its facilities 
The dormitory at Hyannis which can house 200 students and the cl: 
building will be available for a number of years. Also the Marine Biological 
Laboratory dormitory at Woods Hole is not used except during the summer. 
This will hold 500 students. If the Maritime Administration would furnish 
a ship to Louse these 500 students during the summer months, this academy 
could, with expansion of the staif and equipment, handle that additional num- 
ber of students, since there are classrooms there that can also be used Dur- 
ing World War II the training period was reduced to 18 months. However, 
it is not practicable to grant degrees in this limited time. On the other hand 
seamen and oilers only go to school 1 month to-ebtain their licenses. If it 
is a question of obtaining licenses only, the length of the course could probably 
be reduced to 1 year. 

15. 1949, 17 ; 1950, 6; 1951, 4; 1953, 8; 1954,'8; 1955, 14. 

Taken as an average of total students receiving subsidy the percentage of 
those disenrolled averages 3 percent. The following figures for each year 
are computed by 3 percent of actual Federal Government money to academy. 
The costs for 1955 have not, as yet, been established. 


es ...---~ $3, 668. 6295 | 1952____ ‘ $4, 472. 6406 
MN i cunichil i auatencca Cp ORD, (Ome | L000... : a ‘ 3, 872. 3010 
PEE recension 3, 699. 2097 | 1954_ 3, 975. TO41 


15. To reduce the incidence of failures and resignations, the academy has 
tried to present to potential students a realistic picture of their training and 
the benefits of a maritime career, a more careful selection of candidates, a main- 
tenance of current and up-to-date knowledge on the part of the instructors at 
the academy. 
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16. Fiscal year 1949: 


Gross operating costs________ bsseciw Col itis doses aspects adach aaa a a 


Deduct : 
Receipts from Federal Government: 


ADRUA) Brant 2.2.1.1... 925,000; 00 
Out-of-State tuition —_ cmnienccs ay Ae 
CREE) DRE fs SS “kes 
Subsistence allowance _______. 40, 556. 74 
Repairs to training ship_______ 38, 000. 00 


—————_ 122, 287. 65 
Receipts not appropriated: 


Student fees and tuition_______ $18, 488. 22 
Other, miscellaneous___________ 6, 885. 42 
— —— 25,373.64 
Total deductions _- i alee Oh a 147, 661. 29 


Net operating costs of operation, Massa- 
chusetts Maritime Academy, to Com- 








monwealth of Massachusetts _._______-_- 171, 123. 41 
Fiscal year 1950: 
Gross operating costs_-_ seis Run sueaaieal Sacked $25, 596. 94 
Deduct : 
Receipts from Federal Government: 
Amnuel e7ant —eccs..-n.<- sac $25,000, 00 
Out-of-State tuition __.__-----_ 21, 101. 74 
Bchnolarshin subsidy .......-... > : 
Subsistence allowance oat 37, 056. 00 
Repairs to training ship_-__-____ 35, 000. 00 
—_——_———. 118, 157. T5 
Receipts not appropriated: 
Student fees and tuition amine Met, 220. 00 
Other, miscellaneous__-—~_- ihe 7, 456. O1 
a 34, 566. 01 
Tote) GaGecuOue ooo co ktincenacn) Beste ee 
Net onerating o0ste. oon cece | 212, Ie. a2 
Fiscal year 1951: 
Gross operating costs__-- = ae Peper mmm eR 


Deduct: 
Receipts from Federal Government: 


Annunl -2rant ____ $25, 000. 00 
Out-of-State tuition LS . 18, 782. 74 
Scholarship subsidy__--- ee ae 
Subsistence allowance___---~-~- 42, 524. 25 
Repairs to training vessel______ 37, 000. 00 


123, 306. 99 
Receipts not appropriated : 





Student fees and tuition___._._. $20, 075. 00 
Other, miscellaneous____--~-~~- 3, 414. 00 
——————-__ 28, 489. 00 
Total @Gaductions.........<ncc<nnosccusans 290, 100. OO 
Net operating costs See ae fe 








Fiscal year 1952: 
Gross operating costs ; shag Sich ceca cise 482, 410. 98 
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Deduct: 
Receipts from Federal Government: 


BURT BEAT nc ccseccctieseenmene. Ss COU: OO 
Out-of-State tuition. _~- 15, 281. 92 
Scholarship subsidy 7, 797. 60 


Subsistence allowance__-~- - 43, 208. 50 
Repairs to training ship_-- . 37, 800. 00 
- $149, O88, 02 
Receipts not appropriated: 
Student fees and tuition__--___ 19, 600. 00 
Other, miscellaneous oa 5, 771. 48 
Nonallowable costs: Improvements 71, 792. 00 
71, 792. 00 
Total deductions se siasasaaieelaoimaesles 246, 251. 50 
Net operating cost of operation, Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy to Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts ete ; $236, 159. 48 
Fiscal year 1953: 
Gross operating costs____--- a ay 
Deduct : 
Receipts from Federal Government: 


Annual grant__ $25, 000. 00 


Out-of-State tuition.______-_--_ 5, 501. 96 
Scholarship subsidy_.......... 29, 874.33 
Subsistence allowance______ aim - Ol, 800. Sm 
Repairs to training ship__-_-__ 37, 000. 00 


saan on 129, O76. 70 
Receipts not appropriated: 
Student fees and tuition-______ $27, 750. 00 
Other, miscellaneous______-___ 6, 792. 74 
———_—. - 934, 542. 74 


Nonallowable costs: Improvements 
URL) AUC TN RII sisi crac capi terete 163, 619. 44 


Net operating costs of operation, Massa- 
chusetts Maritime Academy to Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts_._..cccrnccrrnno 261, 700.33 
Fiscal year 1954: 
Gross operating costs__ -.. 411, 754. 09 
Deduct: 
Receipts from Federal Government: 
Annual grant__--- 
Out-of-State tuition 


$25, 000. 00 
6, 604. 78 


Scholarship subsidy__._._-._.-.. 28, 026. 69 
Subsistence allowance_____---~ 35, 442. 00 
Repairs to training vessel_._._..._ 37, 450. 00 


- -- —— 132, 523. 47 
Receipts not appropriated : 
Student fees and tuition____- $26, 700. 00 
Other, miscellaneous________~_- 4, O0O1. 97 
30, 701. 97 


a ER eee. eee eee ... 168, 225. 44 
Net operating cost of operation, Massachu- 

setts Maritine Academy to Common- 

wealth of Massachusetts____--_--_~-~ ; 248, 528. 65 


Sources: Financial reports of Massachusetts Maritime Academy, confirmed by Comp 
trollers Bureau of Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; auditors reports of Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 
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17. A detailed breakdown of the amount of direct and indirect financial aid 
received by the academy from the Federal Government for years 1949-54 is 
given in answer 16, which lists for each year the receipts from Federal Govern 
ment. Our sources for these figures are financial reports and auditor’s reports. 

18. (1) Cost to the State per student is estimated at approximately $1,400. 
(2) Cost to the Federal Government per student is estimated at approximately 
$800. (2) Cost to the students for the years 1949-52: The first year of the 
student’s schooling costs him approximately $600 and the second and third years, 
$200 each year. For the years 1953-54, while the first year still costs the students 
$600, the second and third years average a cost to him of $250. 


Sources: From payments made by students; from students’ records kept by academy. 


19. Students graduated: 


} 
| - Disenrolled 
iné ) 
. ere d ! ee | or quit 
4 ) 28 17 
19 47 , 21 
19 7 2 13 
ly fy 31 
1 9 sl 
; Py » 
+8 l 17 1 


20. It is considered that the benefits or returns received by the Federal Govy- 
ernment for the money it expends each year in connection with this academy has 
been amply set forth in the reply to question No. 1 of this questionnaire. This 
academy is obligated to conduct its training in accordance with the Maritime 
Administration General Order No. 22—Regulations and Minimum Standard for 
State Maritime Academies. The students are obligated to conform to this order 
also. Those students who receive subsidies from the Federal Government also 
incur a six-year military obligation. It might be desirable to require that grad- 
2 or more years in the merchant marine in the event of a shortage 
of licensed officers. The feasibility of this ‘requirement would have to be left 
to the Maritime Administration since it would have to be worked out with the 
shipping companies. 

21. The ways in which it is believed that this academy differs from the three 
other State maritime colleges are as follows: 

The accreditation has already been explained. It is believed that New York 
Maritime College obtains its accreditation by virfue of having its control in the 
State university. It is believed that Maine does not have a board of collegiate 
authority, and State department of education as we have in Massachusetts. 

Since moving from Hyannis, the adequacy of the facilities are less than those 
of the other three State maritime schools, although the State has approved the 
money for sufficient facilities to bring up our plant to that of the other State 
maritime schools. Additional land is now being acquired and plans will be drawn 
as soon as an architect can be selected. 

The expense to the students at this academy is much less than that incurred 
by the students at the other three State colleges. It is not believed that the sub- 
jects taught or the accreditation of the three schools has any advantage of one 
over the other. The lower expense to the students is a distinct advantage to the 
students, although it has no effect upon the school nor the Federal Government, 
except that it has a good tendency to bring in superior students who are unable to 
afford other colleges, 


22. (a): 


uates serve 


Number of Number of 


Year sratiiaton State Year oraduates State 

1949-50 5 | Pennsylvania. 1955 1 | Connecticut. 

1 | Rhode Island. 1956 1 | New Hampshire 
1951 6 | New York. 1 New York. 
1952 a 2 Do 1 Rhode Island 

1 | Rhode Island. 1 | Vermont 

1 | Connecticut. 1957 . 1 Kentucky. 
1953.... 1 | Canal Zone. 1958... 2) Rhode Island. 
1954.... nipeay phigh, Male 





J 


Vets 
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(b) Three to four percent. 
(ec) 1. There are no differences insofar as cost is concerned to the 

State student as compared to the cost to the Massachusetts student 
®» and 3. The Federal Government reimburses the State for the cost 

of out-of-State students who meet the physical requirement of the 

United States Navy, but the Federal Government makes no reimburse- 

ment if the student has passed only the United States Coast Guard 

physical examination so the State pays the full cost in the same man- 
ner as resident students. The failure of the Federal Government to 
recognize students who meet all the requirements of the maritime 
service is wrong. The test for training at the State and Federal 
academies should be the physical standards of the maritime service 
as determined by the United States Coast Guard as the training 
should not be exclusively for the United States Navy. It has been 
the prior experience that graduates of the academy after experience 
at sea are admitted to the United States Navy if they meet the Coast 

Guard physical standards. In case of war, the Coast Guard physical 

standards are accepted by the United States Navy. 

(d) Normally applicants residents of States having a maritime academy 
are not considered for admittance to the Massachusetts academy. 
Otherwise applicants from nonresidents of Massachusetts are considered 
on the same basis as Massachusetts residents. 

23. We do not have an up-to-date breakdown of the present occupation of recent 
eraduates. A survey made in 1953 along the same lines is, however, forwarded 
herewith, Another survey will be conducted, and it is hoped that the results of 
this survey will be available to the investigating committee by the date of inspec 
tion of the academy. 

24. There have been several reasons for the establishment of upgrading schools 
in Alameda, Calif., and Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. During the depression it was 
one way of keeping idle merchant marine officers occupied between employment. 
During periods of emergency in which a great number of higher licenses are 
required, it is the most efficient way of obtaining higher licensed officers. At 
other times their operation is not of too great value to the country. We have no 
opinion on the size of these schools. From our experience and the experience of 
those shipping companies with which we have contact, the most needed person- 
nel, particularly in times of emergency, are radio operators. During the Korean 
action many ships were held up because of lack of radio operators. The radio 
operator school at Sheepshead Bay rendered great assistance to the merchant 
marine by providing trained operators. 

25. We do not have the answer to the necessity for reactivating the Maritime 
Service Institute as a Federal activity. 

26. We do not have the answers to the needs of the shipping industry with 
regard to upgrading. 

27. Our recommendations with regard to the other State schools and Kings 
Point would be that they continue to operate as at present, 

28. Most of the other large maritime nations have some sort of maritime officer 
training at Government expense. Some of these do not have training ships, but 
practically all of them do have one or more schools for training maritime officers 
conducted at Government expense. 

29. It is believed that the answer with regard to scholarships to the State 
academies and Kings Point by the United States shipping industry could be 
better answered by that industry. 

30. Although the appropriations for the Massachusetts Maritime Academy 
are by the State legislature, education in Massachusetts being considered the 
linportant factor that it is, it is believed that the State will continue a long range 
Inaintenance of this academy. 
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Summary of classes, 


MERCHANT MARINE 


1949 
in U.S 


a2, 


who 


are 


TRAINING 


going to 
Navy or at college 


AND EDUCATION 


sea or in associated work wi 
or teaching 


1949 1950 1951 1952 

Total in clas 62 50 59 66 

In category 1 21 26 33 42 
In category 2 15 7 3 | 1 
In category 3 12 12 16 | 22 
In category 4 2 0 3 | 1 
Unknown 12 3 4 0 
Total known, positive 50 48 55 66 
10 48 11 66 

12 50 12 66 

Percent 82. 5 96 91.7 , 100 








‘ategory 1: Merchant marine. 


( 

Category 2: Associated industries, power pl: unt, stevedoring 
< Navy or U. S. Coast 
( 


yraduate courses in co 


, fisheries. 
‘ategory 3: U.S 
Post g 


Gu rd 





llege, including teaching. 


Yategory 4 

Senator Payne. At this sie in the record there will be provided 
oO * portunity for the members of the Massachusetts congressional dele- 

gation to have their letters relating to this study included and made 
a a part of the record. 


(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE MINORITY LEADER, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fall River, Mass., October 21, 1955. 


DonaLtp D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Merchant Marine 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Wesster: It will not be possible for me to be present as a witness 
at the hearings to be held by the Senate Special Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
at Hyannis on October 24. 

However, I should like to state for the record that, in my judgment, the 
Massachusetts State Maritime Academy at Hyannis has performed a very 
useful function throughout the years in training officers for our merchant marine 
service. 

Many of the graduates of this institution hold responsible positions in the 
merchant marine and have contributed greatly to the effective defense of the 
Nation in wartime. I believe that the training of merchant marine officers is so 
vital to the security of the country and to the Nation’s economy that it should be 
continued. 

Sincerely yours, 


Training Subcommittee, 


JOSEPH W. MarrtTIN, Jr. 


UNITED STATES, 
oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
D. C., October 4, 1955. 


CONGRESS OF THE 
House 
Washington, 
Mr. DoNALp D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Special Merchant 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. WesstTeR: I appreciated your note about the hearings you are 
scheduling October 24 at the Massachusetts State Maritime Academy at Hyannis. 

The recent floods have caused severe damage in my district, and daily problems 
arise during the rehabilitation period. 

As a result, tt is extremely unlikely that I shall be able to attend your hearings, 
but certainly would welcome having a copy of your report on merchant marine 
training and education when it becomes available. 

With thanks and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Varine Training Subcommittee, 


Puiie J. PHILBIN. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 14, 1955. 
Attorney DoNALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Special Merchant Marine Training Subcommittee, 
404 Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


DeaR ATTORNEY WEBSTER: I wish to acknowle aan receipt of your letter advising 
that the Senate Special Maritime Training Subcommittee will hold public hear- 
ings in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in connection with its study of mer- 
chant marine rtaining and education in the United States, on October 24, at the 
Massachusetts State Maritime Academy, Hyannis. 

It will not be possible for me to be present at the hearings, but I shall appre- 
ciate your making a matter of record my interest in the retention of the 
academies, since the value of each academy has been convincingly determined 
and such training facilities are an indispensible unit in our national-defense 
program. 

It is my desire to reaffirm my support in the continued operation of the State 
academies, and I shall appreciate your incorporating this letter, registering 
my support, in your official report. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. LANE, Member of Congress. 

Senator Payne. May I also mention that in coming into the build- 
ing this afternoon Congressman John McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
the majority leader of the House of Representatives, indicated his 
great interest in these hearings and his support of the Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy. 

Senator John Kennedy also contacted the committee and myself 
personally to indicate his regret at not being able to be here but also 
indicating his great interest. Senator Saltonstall happens to be out 
of the conntry at this particular time and, therefore, could not be 
available but he will file a statement with the committee later on. 

May I also at this point call attention to the fact that the committee 
has received a communication from the Honorable Thomas J. Lane, 
Congressman from the Seventh District of Massachusetts, relative to a 
matter that is, of course, naturally of concern to the committee. 
The committee staff, together with the members of the committee will 
endeavor to go into the matter referred to and see that both Congress- 
man Lane and the person referred to in the letter are provided with 
full information as soon as such information is developed by the 
committee itself. 

Earlier today it was my pleasure and the pleasure of the members 
of the staff to have an opportunity to visit the training ship of the 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy as the guests of Adm. Julian D. 
Wilson, United States Navy, retired, and C apt. John W. Thompson, 
United States Naval Reserve. We had an opportunity to observe 
the personnel of the academy and inspect the training ship very 
thoroughly. 

We also were able to discuss various matters with the officers in 
charge as well as the members of the board of trustees. This after- 
noon we will follow up on many of those same discussions to elaborate 
insofar as the record is concerned. 

We were most appreciative of the opportunity to see the ship and 
the men who are at the school. We are impressed with the apparent 
fitness of the ship, the type of personnel attending the school, and the 
facilities available for training on the ship itself. 

With that, we will now proceed to the calling of the first witness, 
the chairman of the board of Massachusetts Maritime Academy, the 
Honorable Arthur C. Sullivan. 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR C. SULLIVAN, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF COM- 
MISSIONERS, MASSACHUSETTS MARITIME ACADEMY 


Mr. Suuuivan. I, sir, am the chairman of the board of five com- 
missioners whose responsibility is the administration of the Massa- 
chusetts M: aritime Academy. ‘This academy was the second of the 
State maritime academies, organized in compliance with Federal law. 
For a period from 1892 to about May 1946 we conducted an academy 
as such and our graduates received a diploma or a certificate of 
Bi acre 

In May 1946, by virtue of chapter 340, acts of 1946 of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, we were given the privilege of awarding bachelor 
of science degrees. In 1954 our board of 3 commissioners was in- 
crea rte to a board of 5 commissioners, one of whom is present, 

‘apt. Charles Hurley, a graduate of the academy as well as the father 
of a gr aduate of the academy. 

‘aptain Hurley is a distinguished citizen of the Commonwealth. 
He is president of "the Water ce it Service, was one time State president 
of the Navy League of the United States, is a New England vice presi- 
dent of the Propeller Club, a past president of the Boston Marine 
Society, and has held other like positions indicating his position in 
Boston as a citizen. 

Another member is Mr. Jason, of New Bedford, who has been 
interested in Sea Scout and Boy Scout work. He is a member of 
the American Federation of Labor and was honored with the position 
of vice president in the Commonwealth. He is a good representative 
of that group of our citizens. 

The next is a Mr. Peters, Bill Peters of Falmouth, whose son, a 
oraduate ot Kings Point, is a commodore of the Yacht Club in his 
local community and has panne? active in many civic activities. 

The fourth member is a Captain Peterson who gets his rank as 
captain as a result of stn papers and professional work at sea. 
[lis present civilian occupation is manager and owner of two large 
hotels operating on the cape. He has been recognized by his people 
in the industry and is a president of the Massachusetts Hotelman’s 
Association and a director of the United States Hotel Association. 

I am the fifth member. I have had some civic activity and am a 
veteran, a retired Naval Reserve officer. 

We are not educators and don’t pretend to be educators as com- 
missioners, but act only in our capac ity as administrators in the fur- 
therance of the Feder: 1 and the State law. 

We hi ave one ambition and one hope and that is that the activity 

and training in our academy will make our graduates second to none 

1 both public acceptance of the professional training and the respon- 
sibili ty as citizens. In that we cannot be alone. We need the support 
and aid of others and particularly Federal aid. 

To date, in the many years of existence of the Massachusetts Mari- 
time Academy, we have full and complete cooperation from Congress. 
At no time has a reasonable request been made by the Massac husetts 
Maritime Academy or by others in our behalf where we did not get 
full 100 percent cooperation from Congress. 

We do need further practical aid. First, Massachusetts could not 
afford, with the many other demands on its educational institutions, 
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to provide the laboratory which we believe is essential for the proper 
and effective training of maritime officers, namely, a ship and its 
maintenance. 

It isa financial task far beyond the Massachusetts financial capacity 
because of its other demands. 

We can exist as a maritime academy without a boat, the same as a 
medical school might be able to exist without a hospital, but to 
acquire the efficiency that is necessary because of the responsibil ty 
- upon our gr: aduates we fee t a labor: atory where the practical work 

1 be done from day to day is an essential element. That Federal 
hid we need. 

In addition to that we do need certain “don’ts” from a Washington 
point of view. One of our greatest needs in getting civic support, 
State ee and continuation of public confidence, is a con 
tinuing evidence in Washington that the contribution whic h Massa 
chusetts is aie rt national defense in our maritime is appreciated 
and that the work should be continued. 

We are not stating that that should be evidenced by a particular sum 
of money. We are not st: sting it should be evidenced by any par 
ticular system. However, the pub lication each year ener our legis- 
lature is in session of a doubt on the part ot the I ‘ederal Government 
that there is further industry or national need for officers for the 
maritime service discourages all in trying to establish a continuing 
policy of education. 

The boys in school who h: ee vear or usually a part of 
| year are fearful that the boat will be taken aw: iy, that there will 
be no financial support, and that June 30 will end their career inso 
far as this education is concerned. 

The period during which that doubt exists is the period in which 
we are trying to recruit further students for ~ academy. There is 
doubt in the minds of all of those young men or their parents as to 
whether or not there will be any se hool in existence insofar as Federal 
aid is concerned after June 30 of the current vear. 

Now, that has been going on for many years. It is most discourag 
ing. There should not be this recurring public ity that our State acad 
emy terminates at the end of the then appropriation or fiscal year. 

I am going to ask your permission, Senator, that some of the 
things which we want to recommend and state may be done in writing 
instead of taking the time of others today. 

There are witnesses whom we will have here today that we would 
like you to be able to interrogate while you are here present. And 
if I may, sir, I would like now to address myself to these witnesses. 
We feel the information they have will be he ‘Ipful to you in arriving 
at your conclusion. I would like your permission if later I may re 
sume my statement and if time does not permit that we may submit 
it in writing, later. 

Senator Payne. May I state that any information, any material 
that is felt of importance to the study will be accepted up until the 
20th of November for inclusion into the record, Such material as you 
may have available here today will be accepted and made a part of 
the record today and such acd litional information as you or others 
wish to have submitted will be received at the committee room, the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, not later than Novem 
ber the 20th, and that will be made an official part of the record also. 


69557 56 Ss 
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Now, just before you bring on your next witness, Mr. Sullivan, 
may I, for the matter of the record, ask you whether you are familiar 
with an official document de veloped by the Maritime Administration 
which relates to facts pertaining to the various State academies as 
well as to Kings Point. It sets forth the figures, for instance, as to 
the amount that—well, I have a copy here. May I ask are you 
familiar with this report? 

Mr. Suuuivan. Yes, sir; I have seen it and I have studied it. 

Senator Payne. The title of it is the “Review of Merchant Marine 
Personnel Training Program” as of April 1955, by the United States 
Department of Commerce, Maritime Administration. And it is 
marked for official use. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir; I have one in my possession now. 

Senator Payne. Now, let me ask whether or not you have had a 
thorough opportunity to review the text of this particular review ? 

Mr. Suuxiivan. I have read it and have examined it——— 

Senator Payne. Now, as it relates to the Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy, are all of the facts as set forth in this review accurate? 

Mr. Sutuivan. We believe no, sir. I am referring particularly to 
page 11, one item which says “Tuition and fees.” 

Senator Payne. That is a subheading. 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is a subheading— 

Students accepted for the Massachusetts Maritime Academy have in the past 
received maintenance, meal, lodging, and medical service free of charge. This 
is, however, dependent each year on appropriations by the State legislative 
body. 

That statement is true. Because in Massachusetts our appropria- 
tion by the legislature, we will show later, is for the full cost. But 
the next statement— 

Each applicant is required to pay approximately $600 for the first year of 
attendance at the academy- 
is not accurate. It further says that— 
$300 for each of the other years, for uniforms, service fees, and other expenses. 


The situation is that 
Senator Payne. Let me ask this: Is the latter statement accurate, 
“and $300 for each of the other years * * *”¢ 

Mr. Sutxrivan. No, sir. 

Senator Payne. All right, continue. 

Mr. Suniutvan. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the 
school receives from each student, regardless of place of residence, 
whether a resident of Massachusetts or elsewhere, $150 a year plus 
some small fees. The figure to which they are referring is the money 
that the individuals are required to pay for their uniforms and per- 
sonal clothing. 

Our objec tion to such a statement is that a similar statement in ref- 
erence to the Kings Point Academy, in the second full paragraph of 
page 5, in the second column, is to the effect that— 





Cadet midshipmen of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps re- 
ceive free tuition, room and board, medical and dental care, and official travel 
at the Government expense. 


It further states— 


Specified uniforms and textbooks are also furnished by the Government 
Upon reporting to the United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point 
N. Y., the successful candidate is required to deposit $325 
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They give there a comparison of $325 as against a figure of $600. 

The fact is that the men at Kings Point are required and do pay 
the same amount of money for uniforms as the men at all other 
academies. They believe the $325 quoted is a comparison with the 
$150 in Massachusetts. 

Now, this publication as it appears to us is written to show the 
advantages of a Kings Point education financially in comparison with 
the other States. 

Senator Payne. Let me ask right at that point whether or not you 
would be able to provide the committee from personal and accurate 
knowledge the comparative breakdown of amounts that students at 
these several academies have to pay for the several categories, so that 
a comparison can be established and the record can be accurate and 
factual. 

Mr. Sutiivan. We shall so do, sir. 

Senator Payne. Now, that will not be this afternoon, that will be 

t a later date. 

Mr. Sutiivan. That’s right, but it will be substantially before No- 
vember 20 so that you will have an opportunity by that date to check 
with others. 

Senator Payne. Fine; so that actually this document which is for 
official use is not, in effect, a completely accurate document ? 

Mr. Sutnivan. That is our opinion of it sir. This is one that is 
keyed to obtain a result instead of state the facts as they exist for 
the analysis of the reader. 

Senator Payne. Let me ask this, Mr. Sullivan, Is there a plan under 
way, presently, by the Board and by the ¢ ‘ommonwealth to deve lop 
permanent facilities for the Massachusetts Maritime Academy here 
within the Commonwealth / 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir; as a member of the State commission under 
whom that work is done will testify this afternoon. 

Senator Payne. There is a member of the commission who will 
testify on that ! 

Mr. Sutxivan. This afternoon. And he is prepared to go into 
details, but 1 would like to give this history if I may to correct the 
record. 

For a period prior to the Second World War the headquarters of the 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy, when it was an academy, was in 
Boston. During the period of the Second World War, the then ship 
of training was called back by the Federal Government to be used for 
the traininng of more than one school. We were brought ashore and 
took over the State Teachers C ollege at Hyannis, which had all of the 
necessary facilities available inc luding dormitories, classrooms, mess 
equipment, and facilities. That was continued there until the post 
war period when ships were returned to the various State maritime 
academies. 

The cost of dredging and putting in a dock at Hyannis was pro 
hibitive in our mind. Also there were adequate facilities available 
at the State pier at Buzzards Bay, so that we requested of the Com 
monwealth that we be given the use of the pier at Buzzards Bay and 
the building at the pier. The request was gr: anted and we were given 
an appropriation to put the building on the dock in adequate condi 
tion for a school] classroom, laboratories, and various other things. 
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We then found ourselves in the position that we had a laboratory at 
Buzzards Bay and a dormitory and other facilities 25 miles distant. 
We found we were running a taxi system instead of an educational 
Institution. 

With the permission of the legislature and Governor’s council we 
were permitted to transfer all of our facilities to Buzzards Bay and did 
not use the dormitories at Hyannis. Through the cooperation of 
the lemislature, (,oVe! rnor’ Ss oftic e, and elsewhe re. We had every reason 
to believe that the facilities at Buzzards Bay which we requested 
would be made available. But, each year since we have made that 
decision our legislature has adjourned before Congress has appro- 
priated money so that each year it was uncertain as to the future of the 
State maritime ac ane my. 

Fortunately this vear our State legislature continued in session 
until Congress and ss Senate indicated that the by still were favorable 
toward State maritime academies and the vote that we had down there 
assured the Massachusetts Legislature that there was still going to be 
State maritime academies. We got our full appropriation that we 
ens for the steps forward at Buzzards Bay. 

Now, the lack of facilities at Buzzards a are, in our opinion, due 
to only one factor. That is that for this year, for the first time, we 
had the echo from W ashington as to what the police vy was so that we 
could build our further educational program in Massachusetts con- 
sistent with that. 

Now, we will show, through w i today who will confirm that 
point of view and that problem. We have the money appropriated for 
the acquisition of the needed land. We have money appropriated for 
reclaiming land and building bulkheads. In addition to that there 
has been ap praia over $10,000 merely to draw up the plans so 
that when we go in the next legislature we can show them specifically 
the dollar cost of what we need. 

Now, I have here, sir, and I believe you have a copy there, of a plan 
drawn up of the proposed development of our camps at Buzzards Bay. 

Senator Payne. Without objec tion that will be placed in and made 
a part of the record at this particular point. 

(The document referred to is herewith inserted. ) 

Mr. Sunuivan. If I may, I would like first to present here, sir, the 
chapter under which we are operating and I am going to call on Dr. 
Desmond to take the stand. With your permission, Mr. Webster, I 
will make leading stateme nts, questions. 

Dr. Desmond is our commissioner of education and is the chairman 
of our collegiate board. Under chapter 340 of the Acts of 1946, we, as 
commissioners, are given the power to grant the degree of bachelor of 
science or other appropriate degrees to any person satisfactorily com- 
pleting the said course of instruction and it has been approved by the 
board of collegiate authority. 

We administrators, commissioners of the Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy, are given no discretion as to the collegiate standing, the 
courses given, at the academy. As you know, Senator, and gentlemen, 
the Naval ROTC is conducted by the Navy, and we are merely the 
landlords of that school. The profession: al standing is dete rmined by 
the Coast Guard as evidenced by the completion of an examination. 
The academic subjects necessary for a bachelor of science degree are 
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prescribed by the board of which Dr. Desmond is the chairman. I will 
now ask Dr. Desmond if he will tell us what jurisdiction the colle- 
giate board and he, individually, as commissioner, exercise over the 
scholastic administration of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN J. DESMOND, JR., COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF COLLEGIATE AUTHORITY 


Dr. Desmonp. Mr. Sullivan, Senator, the Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy is an integral part of the department of education. It is 
one of the divisions and comes under the supervision of the board of 
education in that respect. 

Commissioner Sullivan has stated that chapter 340 of the acts of 
1946 authorizes the maritime academy commissioners to aeeent the 
. egree of bachelor of science or other appropriate degrees provided 

at ‘the courses le ading to those degrees were ap yproved by the board 
3 colle gli ite authori ity. 

The board of collegiate authority was established by chapter 549 
of the acts of 1943, and the commissioner of education is a member of 
that board ex officio and is ex officio chairman. The board is com- 
posed of 14 members including the commissioner. 

The reference to the board of collegiate authority is reference to a 
board which passes upon the degree-granting status of all institutions 
that apply for that status or for the use of the word college, junior 
college or university, after the passage of that act which was in 1943. 

The Massachusetts Mar itime Commissioners appeared before the 
board of collegiate authority with a petition to grant these degrees 
and presented the approv: able courses and approval was given May 
95, 1948, so that since that date the maritime academy has granted 
the bachelors’ degrees for those that complete the full compleme nt of 
courses. 

An amendment was made to their authofization on October 24, 
1950, when they desired to make a change in the course and to offer 
6 semester hours’ credit for the work innaval science which was com- 
pleted at the academy. 

There has been no further action taken by the board of collegiate 
authority but the courses and program are subject to review contin- 
uously since the commissioner of education assigns the degrees and 
as the executive head of the department of education is fully con- 
versant from day to day with the operations of the academy. 

Senator Payne. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Werster. I have none. 

Mr. Bourson. None. 

Dr. Desmonp. Senator, that is an attestetl copy of the excerpts from 
cur records. If you wish to have it in different form with a seal, we 
can do that. 

Senator Payne. That is all right. As a matter of fact, we will 
put into the record the chapter 340 of the acts of 1946 and also the 
excerpts from the minutes of the board of collegiate authority under 
date of May 25, 1948, and October 24, 1950, and a list of the members 
who make up the board of collegiate authority in Massachusetts. 
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(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


CHAPTER 340, AcTs oF 1946 
An Act Relative to the Powers and Duties of the Board of Commissioners of the Massa- 
chusetts Maritime Academy, and Authorizing Said Board To Grant Certain Degrees 

$e it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Chapter seventy-four of the General Laws is hereby amended by striking out 
section forty-nine, as amended by section five of chapter one of the acts of nine- 
teen hundred and forty-two, and inserting in place thereof the two following 
sections: 

Section 49. The board of commissioners of the Massachusetts Maritime Acad- 
emy shall provide and maintain a nautical school for the instruction of students 
in the science and practice of navigation, seamanship and marine engineering, 
accommodations therefor on board a proper vessel or at such other location as 
the commissioners shall designate, books, stationery, apparatus and supplies 
needed in the work thereof, and shall appoint and may remove necessary instruc- 
tors and other employees, determine their compensation, fix terms upon which 
students shall be received and instructed therein and discharged therefrom, make 
all regulations necessary for its management and provide from time to time for 
cruises. 

SECTION 49a. The board of commissioners of the Massachusetts Maritime Acad- 
emy may grant the degree of Bachelor of Science or other appropriate degrees 
to any person satisfactorily completing the prescribed course of instruction, pro- 
vided that said course of instruction has been approved by the board of collegiate 
authority. 

Approved May 18, 1946. 


BoarpD OF COLLEGIATE AUTHORITY, MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Commissioner of education, John J. Desmond, Jr. (chairman, ex-officio), Milton 
G. John Gregory, Boston (1955) 

Dorothy M. Bell, Haverhill (1955) 

William E. Park, Simmons College, Boston (1956) 
Mary Ruth Norton, Salem (1956) 

Owen B. Kiernan, Milton (1957) 

George I. Rohrbough, Cambridge (1957) 

Leo C. Donohue, Somerville (1958) 

Very Rev. Francis J. Boland, North Easton (1958) 
Rt. Rey. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, Cambridge (1959) 
John W. McDevitt, Waltham (1960) 

Alice M. Lyons, Boston (1961) 

Alexander Brin, Boston (1962) 

Julia M. Fuller, Springfield (1963) 

Agent, James E. Burke 


ExcerPT FrRoM MINUTES OF BOARD OF COLLEGIATE AUTHORITY MAy 25, 1948 
’ 


On motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to approve the course of in- 
struction of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy in compliance with chapter 340 
of the acts of 1946, which authorized the Board of Commissioners of the Massa- 
chusetts Maritime Academy to grant the degree of bachelor of science or other 
appropriate degrees to any person satisfactorily completing the prescribed course 
of instruction, provided that said course of instruction has been approved by the 
board of collegiate authority. 

A true copy attest: 

. Mary E. McKay, 
Secretary, Board of Collegiate Authority. 


ExcerPtT FRoM MINUTES OF BOARD OF COLLEGIATE AUTHORITY OCTOBER 24, 1950 


On motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to approve the request of the 
board of commissioners of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy to allow the 
crediting of six semester hours in naval science toward the degrees conferred 
by the Massachusetts Maritime Academy under the provisions of chapter 340 
of the acts of 1946. 

A true copy attest: 

Mary E. McKay, 
Secretary of Board of Collegiate Authority. 
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Senator Payne. May I just ask one question / 

Would you care to state your opinion as to the value as you have 
seen it of the type of training and facilities that are avail: ible through 
the Massachusetts Maritime Academy ¢ 

Dr. Desmonp. In viewing the facilities which are now in use, and 
considering what is in prospect. by acts which have already been taken 
by official ‘authorities, I should say that we should have an academy 
second to none. 

I am not able to compare them with other academies because I have 
not visited those. 

Senator Payne. But you do believe it does have a definite place and 
has proven a very real value to the C ommonwe alth as well as to the 
students that have come here from other areas ¢ 

Dr. Desmonp. Yes. I would base that on not only my own obser- 
vations of the academy, and I have visited it in operation, but also on 
the statements made by parents and the reports of the success of the 
eraduates. 

I had a son myself who wished to attend, but following the tradi 
tion of Mr. Sullivan and others I wanted him to go to Harvard for a 
while and maybe he will go there and to the Naval Academy, I don’t 
know. But I should not hesitate to send my son there, because not 
only is the program good and the facilities are good, but the control of 
the institution, I think, is superior. 

Senator Payne. And you feel it has a definite place in the national 
interest 4 

Dr. Desmonp. I think it decidedly does. 

Senator Payne. For peacetime as well as emergency / 

Dr. Desmonp. Most certainly in peacetime because I don’t know 
where you could get better training for men that are going into the 
maritime service. That is what my son had in mind if I would 
maybe I shall relinquish my point sometime and he will go in as a 
graduate student if you will admit him. 

Mr. Sutnivan. Glad to. 

Senator Payne. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Thank you, Doctor. 

As usual Captain Hurley brings me back onto the course. He 
thought I was going adrift a bit and suggests that I should bring to 
your attention, sir, that at the time of the Commission’s determina- 
tion to consolidate at Buzzards Bay we had on hand available for 
construction and improvement at Hyannis, merely needing the con- 
tracts to be signed by the Commissioners, the sum of $495,000 for plant 
improvement. We thought it was more essential for the furtherance 
of the academy that it be consolidated than that we continue on the 
program at Hyannis. 

Mr. Wessrrer. Are those State funds, Mr. Sullivan ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Those are State funds and were appropriated. We 
felt at the time if there were not this uncertainty in Washington that 
we could have just had it transferred from one location to another. 
The Massachusetts Legislature was sufficiently interested in this school 
to appropriate for our use $495,000 that the Commissioners turned 
back to the Commonwealth because they felt that Buzzards Bay was a 
better location for our academy. 

Mr. Werster. How long ago was that, Mr. Sullivan ? 

Captain Hurtey. 1947 or 1948. I might be off a year or so on that. 
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Mr. Wessrer. Do you have any reason to believe the attitude of the 
Massachusetts Legislature insofar as appropriating such sums in the 
immediate future is different from what it was in the period to which 
you have just referred / 

Mr. Sutiivan. No, we believe that today—have in mind, sir, that 
we, when that appropriation was made, had no experience ae a sh 
to show our success as a college and they were prepared to appropr iate 
$495,000 when it was a mere academy. So that I believe that because 
of the public confidence in our graduates and their professional suc- 
cess that we could get more money for a college than we got for an 
iwcademy. 

Mr. Wessrer. Right on that point, in the record, Mr. Sullivan, it 
might be helpful to have your comment to the charge that has been 
made by some in the past that the State academies, including the 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy, are producing graduates who can- 
not find employment at sea and who consequently, upon graduation, 
go into shore occupations 

Do you know whether that charge is well founded ? 

Mr. Sutsivan. We have someone here who can testify factually 
better, but from our experience and opinion that statement is untrue. 
There is a continuing demand for the graduates. 

Now, we have here prepared, for which we will present a witness, an 
analysis made of the graduates for the 7 years ending through 1955— 
103 with their positions. 

Mr. Wessrer. With their present positions? 

Mr. Sctiivan. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrerster. And one further question, in that same general con- 
nection. ‘The impression has been given that in the State academies 
the major financial burden is borne by the Federal Government. In 
the case of Massachusetts, and I am looking at the Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy’s answer to question No. 16 in pi irticular, I gather 
that in the fiscal year 1949, the receipts from the Federal Government 
totaled $122,287.65 whereas the net operating costs to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts were about $50,000 more than the amount, 
$171,123. I might say that this information is based on the finane ‘al 
reports’ 4 of f the Massachusetts Maritime Academy confirmed by the 
Comptroller’s Bureau of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and the 
auditor’s reports of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

In 1950 the Federal Government’s share had dropped from $122,000, 
roughly, down to $118,000, and the State’s share had gone from 
$171,000 up to $172,000. 

For the fiscal year of 1951, $123,000 was received from the Federal 
Government and the State's share had jumped to $147,000, almost 
$148,000. 

For the fiscal year 1952, the Federal Government’s share had gone 
to $149,000 but the State’s share had jumped considerably more than 
that, and had gone to $236,000. 

In the fiscal year 1953, the Federal Government’s share was $129,000, 
or it had dropped about $20,000 from the previous year, and the cost 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts had again gone up, to $261,000. 

Then in fiscal 1954, the Federal Government spent $132,000 and the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts $248,000. 


Wiig a fons 





Cre. 
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So to summarize, it certainly could be said that the Federal Govern 
ment is not bearing anywhere near half of the cost of the Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy. 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is correct. The Federal Government is making 
no contribution for the personnel at the academy or the support of 
the physical properties as they will be. The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts provides all of the facilities to the college. 

Mr. Wersrer. Except the ship 4 

Mr. Sutnivan. Except for the ship and the contributions made 
toward its operation. But the rest of it is made by the Commonwealth, 
We provide the facilities, we provide the instructors both afloat and 
ashore, for all education done there except the Naval ROTC unit and 
we receive the same aid as the other colleges with ROTC. So we 
maintain the facilities and the personnel by which the men can be 
trained ina subject and in a manner directed by the Maritime Admin 
istration under General Order No. 22. 

We may also state that we added to this that I gave you the main 
tenance and administrative appropriation for fiscal 1955 and fiscal 
1956 and there are appropriations of over $360,000 made by the 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. Wessrer. I think at this point then we might make both of 
those exhibits for the fiscal year of 1955 and fiscal year 1956 a part 
of the official record. 

Senator Payne. It will be so done. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


Massachusetts Maritime Academy maintenance appropriations 


1955 FISCAL YEAR 


Maintenance of academy and ship: Administration, Boston: 
Salaries, permanent $193, 061 Salaries, permanent 7 $7,170 
Services, nonemployees__ 1,610 Services, nonemployees 20 
ene at ei 88, 000 Heat (electricity) DO 
Clothing - ‘ 300 Travel . 100 
Housekeeping supplies__ 1, 500 Advertising and printing §25 
Medical__-_ , a 2, 071 Repairs 50 
Heat i a as! Special supplies (moving, 
Travel - 1, G47 | ete.) 375 
Advertising and printing 150 Office and administrative 
DA ec askcsn' | 15, 600 expenses —_- 5 835 
Special supplies_____ _- 3, 500 Rental = 1, 640 
Office and administrative 
CZVSNECS cnn Seen 2 700 | Total eres . 10, 770 
| a ee 675 
NY aie waa 82 
Ca 348, SOL | 
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Vassachusetts Maritime Academy maintenance appropriations—Continued 


1956 FISCAL YEAR 


Maintenance of academy and ship: Administration, Boston: 
Salaries, permanent $202, 790 | Salaries, permanent__-- $7, 290 
Salaries, other ; . 50 Services, nonemployees__ 65 
Services, nonemployees_ = 1, 600 Heat (electricity) ~~ _- 50 
Food sean __ 87,000] NIN gee eas 75 
Clothing er Ben 150 Adve wrtising : and printing_ 500 
Housekeeping supplies_- 1, 500 Repairs ; pak 25 
Medical _ : ies 1, 350 Office and administrative 
Heat___ pit 45, 305 | expense a ; 900 
Travel 800 | Rental elite bee es 1, 700 
Advertising and printing- 350 | iuleitbiathachers 
Repairs - 2 2, 330 RONNN odes oie ak 10, 605 
Special supplies " 3, 500 
Office and administr: itive 
expense . ie 2, 450 

Equipment . 1, 370 
Rentals : ; 500 

Total __ 351,045 | 


Mr. Bourson. In connection with what Mr. Webster just said, are 
there included the contributions made by the Federal Government 
for the maintenance of the ship? 

Mr. Sutrivan. I will have to see those particularly —— 

Mr. Bourson. Or are they in addition to the figures ¢ 

Mr. Sunuivan. I think your question was asked in a manner 
which 

Mr. Wesrsrer. The breakdown of the answer to question 16 indi- 
cates that the repairs to the training ship are included as one of the 
receipts from the Federal Government: $38,000, for example in the 
fiscal year of 1949; $35,000 in the fiscal year 1950; $37,000 in 1951; 
$37,800 in 1952; $37,000 in 1953; and $37,450 in 1954. 

So that with the exception perhaps of depreciation, which the vessel 
would be undergoing in even a greater amount if it were in the laid-up 
fleet, the cost is indicated in the breakdown which we referred to. 

Mr. Sutiivan. But that is an expenditure made for the preserva- 
tion of a Federal item, Federal capital item, and is expended for their 
property. The Commonwealth does not receive that money. The 
contract for the re pairs is made by the Maritime Administration and 
the money is paid there. That money does not come through the Com- 
monwealth 

Mr. Werster. And would the record also be helped to state that 
the work done by the students in upkeep, maintenance, and repair on 
that vessel is not reflected in any cost figures. 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is corect. If I may now, I would like to call 
on Mr. Halloran, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. HALLORAN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
BOSTON MARITIME ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sutuivan. Again, giving leading statements, Mr. Webster. 

You were for a period executive vice president of the Sprague Ship 
Co. ¢ 

Mr. Hatioran. Sprague Steamship Co., yes. 

Mr. Suttivan. And at the present time you are the executive secre- 
tary of the Marine Association of the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce / 
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Mr. Hatxworan. My personal title is manager, Maritime Association, 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Suuitvan. And the objectives of that association are what? 

Mr. Hatioran. The objectives of that association are to further com 
merce in and out of the port of Boston and environs and increase the 
trade of the port and increase the number of calls by vessels with 
cargo and passengers. 

Mr. Sunnivan. And you have been how many years in the maritime 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Hattoran. In the maritime industry, I have been roughly 50 
years. 
~ Mr. Sctrivan. During those 50 years have you had occasion to hear 
of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy ¢ 

Mr. Hatuoran. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Have you had occasion to know or observe any of its 
oraduates ¢ 

Mr. Hartoran. I have had many occasions to observe the graduates. 

Mr. Suttivan. And as a result of your experience and knowledge 
and residence in the community, do you have any opinion as to the 
academy and its graduates ? 

Mr. Hatnoran. Yes. 

Mr. Sutitivan. Would you tell us what that opinion is, sir? 

Mr. Hatioran. Well, in my best experience as an executive of 
steamship company employing officers for vessels of various types I 
have had occasion to employ graduates of the Massac ‘husetts Academy. 
I have found them exceptionally well grounded and exceptionally well 
educated, and have found that they perform their duties in a very 
laudable manner. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I think that is all, Mr. Webster, unless you wish 
to develop anything. 

Senator Paynr. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Wessrer. I have none, sir. 

Senator Payne. Do you have any? 

Mr. Bourron. No, sir. 

Senator Payne. I believe that is fine; thank you, very much, Mr. 
Halloran. 

Mr. Sutnivan. Thank you, sir. 

Now, if I may I would like to have Mr. Blakeley take the stand. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suttivan. You give your full name and official title because 
I am not sure I have it correct. 


STATEMENT OF GERALD W. BLAKELEY, CHIEF PLANNING ENGI- 
NEER, DIVISION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
COMMISSION ON ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE OF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Biaxerry. Gerald W. Blakeley, chief planning engineer, 
division of building construction of the commission on administration 
and finance of the ( ‘ommonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Sutxivan. Included among your many duties was the super- 
vipeee of what is known as the capital outlay budget for the Common- 
wealth ? 
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Mr. Buaketry. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Now, will you tell these gentlemen what we mean 
by the capital-outlay budget and how it is administered ? 

Mr. BuaKe.ey. ( hapte vr 612 of the acts of 1953 created this division 

f building construction and one of its duties was to accept requests 
for capital expenditures from various departments. This division 
handles all buildings and appurtenances including their construction, 
repair, alteration, renovation, provided the amount is over $10,000. 

Now these requests come in once a year for capits al-outlay projection 
and also the director of our division may initiate projects of his own 
if he thinks they are other than, and should be done, and appropriated 
In our capital outlay act. 

Incidentally, I have a copy of last year’s, the very end of the year, 

‘apital-outlay report here if you would care to accept it 

Senator Payne. We would be very happy to accept it for the files. 

Mr. BuaKketry. I see, all right. 

Senator Payne. We would be very hap py to have the whole of 1 
I would be interested persons ally in looking this over later. 

Mr. Braxerry. Let me say this. From our standpoint we feel that 
the nondevelopment of the facilities needed at the Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy is due to the uncertainty of Federal participation 
and Federal policy. That is my feeling, our feeling in a nutshell. 

[ have here a copy of this year’s capital-outlay account and I will 
read something from that. However. in the last report of ours we 
recommended for the fiscal year of 1956 for the Massachusetts Mari- 
time Academy, a boathouse, garage, and storage building including 
furnishings and equipment, $00,000—wait a minute, I skipped one, 
also the purchase of land for $15,000. 

Another one is athletic and drill field, $25,000. Another one is 
working drawings for a dormitory, including i and equip- 
ment, $12,000. Then following that, we recommended for 1957 the 
construction of that same dormitory for $250,000. 

Senator Payne. In other words, you feel there has been a definite 
reluctance to go ahead and plan anything too much because of the 
ontinual question at the Federal level as to what the Federal attitude 
might be and the support of a continuation of the State academy as 
such, by Federal support ? 

Mr. Buakexey. That’s right. 

Senator Payne. And you feel that it would be helpful if that policy 
ean be laid down so that there is reasonable certainty of the fact that 
because of the value of the academy, both from a State standpoint and 
the national interest, appropriations will be made available for the 
proper facilities that will be required in connection with the operation ? 

Mr. Buaxetry. That is absolutely correct. 

I was asked to join this division when it was formed 3 yearsago. I 
am on the third year of capital outlay now and each time we have had 
Commissioner Sullivan, Captain Hurley, another commissioner, at 
our office, we have gone down to Buzzards Bay, we have talked and 
t: tered and talked, and we did not know what to recommend because 

e did not know for sure what was going to happen. 

io Wesster. So this uncertainty, insofar as your work is con- 
cerned, has been during the last 3 years? 

Mr, BraKetey. That’s right. And I think, perhaps, one thing that 
helped to get the general court to appropriate enough money to change 
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this to a bulkhead and fill in back of it to a little land was the hurricane 
which caused so much trouble in that area, 

The academy certainly needs it, of course, but that was one thing 
that helped the academy get that. 

Senator Payne. Centered a little more attention on it / 

Mr. Buaketry. That’s right. 

Mr. Bourson. What is the procedure followed? Does your recom 
mendation automatically bring the funds or does the legislature then 
have to approve your recommendation ¢ 

Mr. Braketry. Thank you, I meant to speak on that. 

Our report is made to the budget commissioner and to the general 
court and right now we are in the process of having hearings with 
different dopertine nts on capital outlay and at each of those hearing 
we have the budget commissioner or the deputy budget commissioner 
and we have the technical adviser of the house ways and means 
committee at those hearings. So we report first to the budget com 
missioner, as the report states, and then we furnish a copy of the 
report to every member of the house and every senator before they 
pass on capital outlay and after the budget commissioner gives us the 
Q. K. to release it. 

Mr. LourRBON. Who requests the budget itself 4 Is it the Governo! 
who makes the requests ¢ 

Mr. Biuakeiey. Yes; it is the Governor’s budget. The requests are 
the basis of House 1 which is the Governor's budget. We have alread ly 
given the budget commissioner the whole list of requests that have 
been made for fiscal 1957 so that he can start to make up that particular 
table in the Governor’s House 1 budget. 

Mr. Bourron. You say you have had Mr. Sullivan and the other 
commissioners before you for 3 years. Would you say that the recep 
tion given to their requests by the budget people and by the others 
concerned reflected a really favorable attitude on the part of the State 
authorities toward the continuation and expansion of the Massachu 
setts Maritime Academy # 

Mr. BuaKetry. No; because they have not been sure of the Federal 
policy. But it is indicated that if we got the proper coordination and 
assistance then they would be favorable. 

For instance, that dormitory that I mentioned was taken up particu- 
larly with the budget commissioner. His main reason for backing it, 
in addition to our recommendation was in the hopes of getting Federal 
assistance in building. 

Mr. Sutiivan. As a result of and as part of your recommendation 
a specific fund has been appropriated and that is known as capital 
outlay for fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Buaxe ey. That is true, and here is a copy of the entire act. It is 
chapter 738 of the acts of 1955. The item 8256-11 which we have 
called Massachusetts State project E-205 appropriates for the Massa 
chusetts Maritime Academy, for the acquisition of land, for the prepa- 
ration of plans for a dormitory, and for certain repairs and i improve- 
ments to the property at Buzz: irds Bay, to be in addition to the amount 
appropriated in item 7713-01 of section 2 of chapter 756 of the acts of 
1951, the amount of $90,000. 

If I may comment on that, the amount to which this is in addition 


is $67,000 that we have not known what to do with between 1951 and 
now. 
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Mr. Bourson. So that there is a total of $157,000 that is represented 
there. 

Mr. Buaketry. That is right. 

Senator Payne. Of course, along about 1950 up until about 1953 if 
you had plans you could not have been able to do much about them 
because of the critical nature of certain supplies and materials that 
would go into construction. So that period is lost, anyhow, pretty 
generally. 

Mr. Buaxetey. It started a couple of years ago. 

Senator Payne. Probably you could have gotten some priorities 
because of the type of training. 

Mr. Biaxecey. I think so. 

Mr. Suutziivan. On that I would like tocomment. Since that period 
we have had money down there which we, even as commissioners, felt 
that we should not spend until there was some final determination of 
the Washington policy, whether we are to have one type of an institu- 
tion or another ty pe of an institution. We have shown today we have 
had an appropriation of $495,000 which we did not expend. We had 
a further appropriation of $65,000 that we did not expend, and we 
believe that that attitude on the part of the commissioners of having 
a desire not to expend must result in our having the confidence of the 
appropriating authorities of this Commonwe: alth. 

That is unusual even in Massachusetts to have money to spend that 
you don’t spend. That reflects itself. 

Senator Payne. It is mighty noble. 

Mr. Sutiivan. But it does reflect itself. This year it took us, I 
think, fully 4 minutes for our full argument to get our appropriation 
of $360,000. So that we believe we have the confidence of the appro- 
priating people because of the conservative manner in which the com- 
missioners have testified during some of that period—I must add I was 
not a commissioner so that I am not speaking in behalf of myself or a 
present group—but that has been the general thing. I may add that 
the commissioners receive no compensation for their services which 
indicates that there is no desire for the continuation of the school for 
the mere purpose of seeking additional income from a “soft” job. 

Now, unless there are further questions, we will excuse you, sir; 
thank you. 

Furthermore, Mr. Hall Nichols, the direector—— 

Mr. Wesster. May I just interrupt to say that the only thing I think 
should be added is that the references made by the witness were to 
pages 31 and 32 of the table 3 which is the recommendations for capital 
improvements for the 5-year period, fiscal years 1956 through 1960. 

Since we will keep the entire report for our file I thought it would 
be helpful to have those pages mentioned in the record. 

Mr. Bourson. Now, I notice that your last provision for appro- 
priation was 1957, wasn’t that it, for the $250,000 for the labor: atory 
and dormitory ¢ 

Mr. Biakxetry. No, that was an appropriation for fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Bovurson. 1956. Well, does the fact that that is in a 5-year 
plan mean that there will be no more—— 

Mr, Buaketry. You are talking about the dormitory now ? 

Mr. Bourson. Does that preclude any further appropriation for 
1958 or 1959 or 1960 7 

Mr. Buaketey. No, sir, I think I see what you mean. In the ecapi- 
tal outlay report whic i we are now preparing we are recommending 
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the construction of the dormitory for the first year and that report 1s 
fiscal 1957 and there also are or may be other items in these other 
years. 

* Mr. Bourson. But you are just handling 1957 now 4 

Mr. Buaketry. That is right, I did not bring with me what had 
heen requested and what we are going to recommend. It really is not 
public information on what is to be recommended for the next 5 years 
until the budget commissioner passes on it. 

I want to say one thing for Mr. Sullivan along the line of what he 
just said. There have been a number of times when he has been down 
at my office the very first thing in the morning to talk about various 
items that are needed and that he wants us to recommend. He has 
given us a lot of information and he gives his plans and drawings and 
sketches and he has been ver v very he ‘Ipful. 

Mr. Suutxiivan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, s 

Mr. BuakeLry. You are welcome. 

Mr. SuuiivAn. We have now come down, Senator, to discuss our 
product. We have discussed the educational requirements, shown 
evidence of public acceptance of our graduates as being good citizens 
and proficient in their profession. We have also indicated that we 
are conceited enough to believe that we have the confidence of the 
cooperating groups in the State legislature as well as the appropriat- 
ing groups themselves. 

Mr. Bixby, who is the budget commissioner, had hoped that he 
could be here today, but they have a meeting of that long committee 
which Mr. Blakeley read off with which the Senator would be familiar, 
and that is our commissioner of administration and finance. They 
had a meeting discussing this, and so forth. 

Now, Mr. Hall Nichols, who is head of that, is at that same meeting 
with Mr. Bixby or he would be here. Both of them are prepared to 
write if the deputy has not sufficiently reflected what appears to be the 
view of that commission toward this academy. 

I am now presenting two sheets, and on the first sheet are the num- 
ber of applications received from a period 1949 up through the cur- 
rent 1955. And on the second page of it is the people who have re- 
ceived our degrees during the same period. 

Senator Payne. Without objection these two sheets will be inserted 
and made a part of the record at this point so that in your remarks 
they will follow the information. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Applicants for admission to Massachusetts Maritime Academy after it 


was 
authorized to grant bachelor of science degrees on May 18, 1946 
| 

Applications} Appoint Unsuccessful 

received ments made applicant 

1946 244 71 ] 
1947 218 60 158 
1948 192 74 11S 
1949 234 82 152 
1950 216 74 14 
1951 345 65 28) 
1952 269 63 20 
1953 272 bo 20% 
1954 201 76 12 
1955 210 66 144 
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The first class admitted as applicants for degrees was in the summer of 1946 
and since that date degrees have been granted each year as follows: 


1949 . 60] 1954_- ss ee sie aes taal 
150 * eine 4 | 1955_- eer sn ina a a eat 59 
1951 Sr aa —_— 
1952 Seam ae 127 | ON SS os ast ser keaad hb cniiokes 559 
1953 = Soe . 101 


Included in the above were former graduates who wished to have this addi- 
tional award after meeting the degree requirements. 

Mr. Sutiivan. This will show that our applications in 1951 were 
345, in 1954 or 1955 they were down to 201 and 210. 

From such analysis as we could make there is no lack of interest 
in the occupational and educational opportunity at the Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy but there is the fear on the part of the young 
men today who have a problem which was not a prob lem when the 
Senator and I were trying to get an education. That is, they are 
limited during a period in which they are able to have an education 
prior to selective service and they must not take chances of going 
to an institution for one year or a part of a year and find that there 
is the lack of Federal support which makes their future doubtful. 

If there were some assurance that the young men who enter the 
icademy can be permitted to stay there with Federal sponsorship 
I am certain that we would go back to getting 345 or more applicants 
for it 

Now, the lack of applicants and the same problem continues from 
the date until the boy is accepted to the academy. We have no way 
of giving them any assurance other than we feel that Congress would 
still continue to give the cooperation and assistance to the State 
icademies as they have now for over eighty-some-odd years. 

On page 2 we have the degrees granted each year including the 
former graduates, which is 559. If you will add the column of 
acceptances you will find that the number of acceptances is not 
great as the number of graduates. 

We are very proud of the fact that a few years ago we found that 
there was a handicap between the graduates of the academy who had 
diplomas and the graduates of the college who had degrees. So with 
the cooperation of Dr. Desmond and his collegiate board, we were 
given the privilege and opportunity of conducting a school that we 
call university extension so that our former students who merely had 
diplomas came back and did the required work so oo they were 
able to get degrees from the Massachusetts Maritime Academy. 

If my memory is correct, I think the number who have taken ad- 
vantage of that is about 125, men of all ages included in graduates 
who came back to work for their degrees. 

Now, some of the boys who were down there during the war period 
when they had the 90, 120-day wonders, who subsequently have gone 
to other colleges, Hi: urvard, Tufts, Northeastern, Columbia, and else- 
where, have thought enough of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy 
that they came back and became students to earn a degree from the 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy. They thought this meant as 
much to them and more in their professional work than degrees from 
the so-called Ivy League. I think there is nothing further needed as 
evidence of the public’s point of view and acceptance of the standard 
of education of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy. 
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Mr. Bournon. Mr. Sullivan, when you say here applic ations re 
ceived and some accepted and some rejec ted, what does it mean wit] 
regard to those who have been rejected¢ Did they take a written 
eXi amination or were they given an ori al test of some kind, or were 
their problems discussed with them by somebody connected with the 
Academy 4 

Mr. Sutiivan. Iam glad you asked that question. 

Rejected is not a proper term. It should be “not accepted.” 

The policy of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy is that each 
year on or about M: arch 15 we conduct what is known as a qualifying 
examination in which all appheants must take a written examination 
unless they can show to us evidence of college standard. We do also 
accept college board for scientific schools, we will accept ene 
examinations for Annapolis, Kings Point, Coast Guard Academy, 
the so-called Holloway plan. We make no distinction between pl: ce 
of residence, and a man who is within the qualifying grade is inter 
viewed and every candidate for the Massachusetts Maritime Academy 
is orally interviewed by the board of commissioners. It is not 
mechanical thing. They are interviewed and they are questioned, an 
we seek to determine whether they are sincere in seeking this educa- 
tion for the purpose of following the sea or whether they are just 
going for a short ride. So the term there should not be “rejected,” 
the term should be “not accepted,” “not admitted. “2 

Each candidate is then examined by the Navy and he is examined 
by the Coast Guard if he has not met the Navy standard. We seek 
in Massachusetts to admit a boy interested in the maritime training if 
he meets the standard, is high scholastically, if he will merely meet 
the Coast Guard standard. 

As you may know, Mr. Senator, some of the academies, as a result 
of the Federal Maritime Administration rule on General Order 22, 
will not permit a boy to be subsidized at these colleges unless he meets 
the Navy’sstandard. We do not adopt that asa standard. Experience 
has indicated that if a boy has the ability, goes to sea and follows the 
sea, he goes in the Coast Guard in the time of a national emergency. 
He is part of the Navy and the Navy adopts the Coast Guard’s stand- 
ard for anyone whose proficiency meets the Coast Guard. 

Also, if a man is in the merchant marine and has a proper stand- 
ing, the Navy will accept him on his profession: al standing and waive 
the physical requirements. We are of the opinion that we are train- 
ing basically for the merchant marine, so we will accept any boy whose 
scholastic standard warrants his consideration and we support him in 
full through State funds because of the failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recognize the desire of those boys to follow the sea. 

Now, if there is one thing that can be helpful in the interest of the 
services it is that the money which is appropriated be made available 

r the boys who meet the Coast Guard standard of physical require 
ment and not exclusively the Navy’s standard. 

I ‘think if you check with the Navy, sir, you will find that it is the 
Navy's policy the physic ‘al errr nts for NROTC are higher than 
for immediate service in the N avy. They do that because the last 
figures we had showed there were 28,000 boys made application for the 
NROTC at a time when they were permitted to select less than 2,000. 
They can be choosy there. In those cases they are choosy. But we feel 


l 
} 
t 
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‘f a bov comes in and indicates a desire to follow the sea and his 
scholastic standing is high, he should not be deprived of the course. 
I am prejudiced in that regard because I don’t meet the Navy’s phys 
ical standards and had to come in originally on a waiver, so you may 
want to check my recommendation. But that is not only mine, but 
Captain Hurley’s, who meets all of the other physical requirements 
and the rest of the commissioners are on that. 

Mr. Bourson. On this basis where you accept only one-third or 
one-fifth of the applications, it certainly gives you an opportunity to 
be very selective in the number of students you do take and you get 
a very high grade of students, don’t you? 

Mr. Sciuivan. Weso believe. But we also feel that if we can select 
out of a thousand instead of 300-we can still boost our selection. 

Now, we get enough boys, we get enough interest, but you have got 
a nervousness and uncertainty on their part when there isn’t any 
essurance of the continuation of Federal support, primarily in this 
ship. 

Mr. Bourson. Does athletic prowess give you any consideration 
when you take ina boy? I see you have a football team. 

Mr. Sutntvan. Athletic ability is no handicap for admission to the 
academy, but they must be students. 

Now, I have here today and would like to introduce to you, sir, 
and to your staff, Capt. Thomas E. Burke, president of our alumni 
association. Will you take the stand please, Captain? 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. THOMAS E. BURKE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS MARITIME ACADEMY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 
INC. 


Mr. Suntiivan. Your name is Thomas E. Burke ? 

Mr. Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Sutzivan. Among the other positions you hold you are presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy Alumni Association ¢ 

Mr. Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Sutiivan. You are a graduate of the academy ? 

Mr. Burke. I am. 

Mr. Sutxivan. Did you follow the sea as a result of the education 
you had at the academy ? 

Mr. Burse. I did, I graduated in 1938 and T was employed in all 
capacities from able seaman to ship master with the United Fruit Co., 
the last 3 years being as commander of my own vessel. I am also a 
Naval Reserve officer. 

Mr. Sutirvan. And in civilian life you are a member of the Million 
Dollar Club. 

Mr. Burke. I have a small insurance business. 

Mr. Suttivan. But that business has qualified you to have that 
honor; did it not? 

Aren’t you a member of that ? 

Mr. Burke. Tam. I ama life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, Arthur. 

Mr. Sutiivan. And you obtained that in some way as a result of 
what you learned at our academy. 

Mr. Burxe. I feel it had a vast contributing effect to it. 





tat 
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Mr. Suntiivan. And as president of the alumni association, also, 
prior to your presidency, did you interest yourself in placing our 
craduates ¢ 

Mr. Burke. I have acted in a nhonpay status as placement director 
for the alumni association of the academy since 1939. 1 think, with 
the exception of the first 1949 class, I have placed or assisted in placing 
about 95 percent of all the graduates in the maritime academy, both 
assisted them in the Navy and assisted them in shoreside placement 
in the marine field. 

Mr. Sutuivan. And as a result of that have you reason to contact 
operators of various shipping lines and the industry generally, have 
you / 

’ Mr. Burke. I have, Mr. Sullivan, constant contact, every single 
day, with all the major steamship lines in the United States and the 
Great Lakes. 

Mr. Suuuivan. As a result of that have you obtained an opinion, 
as to the point of view of the industry toward graduates of our 
academy 4 

Mr. Burke. I have. 

Mr. Sutiivan. And what is your opinion as to the acceptance of 
our graduates among the industry / 

Mr. Burke. Well, as an example, I have, I do believe, four of the 
major steamship companies in the United States who have offered 
first preference to the graduates of the Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy in new positions opening up. ‘This is directly because of 
their experience with the graduates we have placed in the past and 
those boys who, of course, have been affiliated with them prior to my 
coming on the scene as placement director. 

Mr. Sutiivan. As a result of that, Captain Burke, did you compile 
some figures for the assistance of this committee relative to our 
graduates ¢ 

Mr. Burke. I have, Mr. Sullivan. 

There is a copy, sir, ‘for your record. 

Mr. Svcriivan. Will you tell us first as to this year what success 
did youhave? Did you place any of this year’s class ? 

Mr. Burke. I did, Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Sutiivan. And how successful were the potential employers in 
obtaining our graduates ¢ 

Mr. Burxe. We had 47 graduates this year from the maritime 
academy. They graduated on August 7 of this year and by August 
21 each and every graduate of the maritime academy was serving on 
their license aboard a United States flag vessel, or they were actively 
engaged in active duty in the Navy, while 3 of our boys did partici- 
pate in the naval air program at Pensacola. 

Senator Payne. Without objection, this particular matter relating 
to the graduating class on August 7, 1955, will be placed in the record 
at this point. And also the table dated October 24, 1955, which gives 
the class 1949 to 1955, inclusive, and the disposition of those graduates. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


DEMAND FOR LICENSED OFFICERS IN 1955 MeRCHANT MARINE VESSELS 


The entire class graduating on August 7, 1955, was placed, through the efforts 
of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy Alumni Placement Service, on United 
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States flag vessels in licensed capacities within 2 weeks of graduation. Com 
panies employing these individuals were as follows: 
United States Lines Co. 
Isthmian Steamship Co. (United States Steel) 
United Fruit Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Ore Steamship division) 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
The Texas Co. 
American Trading & Production 
Farrell Lines 
‘lridewater Oil Co. 
American Export Lines 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. (Great Lakes) 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. (United States Steel Great Lakes division) 
Waterman Steamship Co. 
Alcoa Steamship Co. 
Pure Oil 
Grace Lines 
Vassachusetts Maritime Academy alumni records indicating the whereabouts 


and present occupation of the men who graduated in the classes of 1949, 1950, 
1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 


| | 
| | } shor | Coll 
| Number | Af Sea, eo employ- | Navy 
| Mer- At sea emplo *~ 1 or higher ' 
Class of gradu ' ‘ cee | ait ment, | Alr Deceased 
| 5 chal Navy ment, 1 educa- ( 
| ile Marine miscel- | tior orps 
— laneous — 
— 
1949. ~ aS ails 60 21 15 5 16 0 2 
1950_—. oe 4s 20 19 & 0 ] 0 | 0 
1951 pies ines 57 27 19 2 s l 0 | 0 
1952 ae 66 18 38 2 3 2 3 | 0 
1963... ... 7 65 18 39 0 1 1 5 | 1 
i ctaiindaceat anal 60 25 32 l 0 0 2 | 0 
1955... : 47 42 1 0 1 0 3 | 9 
Grand total__. 403 171 163 18 29 5 15 | 
Notre—The Ist class receiving B. S. degrees was the class graduated in 1949. It is interesting to note 
that over 90 percent are in the Navy or maritime activities. The class of 1949 has approximately 97 per- 


cent in this classification 

Mr. Sutzivan. Now, do you have any experience from which you 
can appraise the continuing desire of operators to have graduates 
in the Massachusetts Maritime Academy ? 

Mr. Burke. I can, Mr. Sullivan. Do you wish me to elaborate on 
that a little bit ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. If you will, please. 

Mr. Burke. I found that owing to conditions in the industry on 
coming on the scene in 1949, the boys were having difficulty bec coming 
associated with these firms due to the carryover from the wartime 
shipping. I mean, there were very few ships on a steady schedule 
run and the shipping industry was expanding and contracting with 
such various things as the Korean war, and so forth. 

I have found that within a month prior to graduation practically 
each and every graduate has been spoken for by one of the major 
steamship companies, 

This year, in particular, one of our finest firms, the United States 
Lines, took all of the graduates that I could supply. The Great Lakes 
Steamship Lines had a request for as many men as I could possibly 
supply. We have turned down in the past, since August 7, I would 
say, approximately 55 requests for deck and engine officers, men that 
I could not obtain. Asa result I have gone into the selection. I have 
helped boys from other schools and actually gone into the unions 
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and picked some of their men whom | had screened very Care fully 
ind sent them out to accommodate these companies. 

Would you like any more ¢ 

Mr. Bourron. Don’t you have any trouble with the unions on 
placing these boys ¢ 
~ Mr. Burke. The union has a contract with the major steamship 
companies. Many of the companies are nonunion, and, of course, 

e have no difficulty there. 

Mr. Bourzson. But like the United States Lines, peop le like that 
don’t vou * boys have to go to the bottom of the waiting list ? 

Mr. Burke. My position is to assist the boy in getting to sea and 
only when the dem: inds of the steamship companies are oreat will 
the union then allow them to move on into these positions. 

For instance, in the United States Lines toc there is a demand 
for boys of passenger-ship caliber. Many of the men, the people 
that the union have, are also high- type people, but will not qualify 
for one reason or another, probably not loran, gyro, or radar cer 
tainly. In that case the union rules are waived and the union itself 
has allowed these boys to become employed in the company. 

Mr. Bourpon. It seems there are some remarkable fluctuations 
from year to year. For a couple of years they run about even, then 
all of a sudden in 1952 and 1953 less than half of them ¢ 
and two-thirds in the Navy, and this year seine goes in the 
merchant marine. 

Is there an accumulated favorable opinion toward your academy 

Mr. Burke. Perhaps I have not made myself clear in compiling 
this list. This is the actual location of each and every graduate 
from alumni records at the present time, not at the time of graduation, 
you see. 

Now, this year we had 47 men graduate; 42 became associated with 
the industry, 1 entered the naval service, 1 is in miscellaneous shore 
employment due to a physical disability, 3 of them are in Pensacola 
this year. 

You will notice that in 1952 for instance, 66 men graduated, there 
are only 18 at sea, but 38 of the men have been gobbled up on active 
duty in the Navy, have been forced to participate in the Navy and 
put in their 2 years, you see. 

Senator Payne. So it will be clear, Captain Burke, this table re- 
flects the status of these men at the present time so far as the records 
of the association show 7? 

Mr. Burke. That is correct. 

Senator Payne. And not what took place in the year in which they 
oraduated 4 

Mr. Burke. That is correct. It indicates the whereabouts and pres 
ent occupation of the men who graduated as of October 24, 1955. 

Mr. Sunntvan. We thought that was the information that vou 
wanted. 

Mr. Wenster. That is the most helpful. 

Mr. Sun LIVAN. But an analysis year by year will show that in some 
vears the Navy takes many boys, other vears they don’t. 

Now, there is a difference of opinion on the part of some of the grad 
uates whether they should go in and discharge their selective service 
obligation early, or whether “the ‘y should go to sea for a while and then 


Oo to sea 
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CLISe ree their ob] vations, so that this is a better test of the picture 
4} 41 47 
thal ne others 

Mr. Werster. I have one further question, Captain Burke. 

Would you care to express an opinion as to the future AS VOU see it 


for deck and engineering eraduates broken down into those two cate- 
cories, let us say, for the next 3 or 4 vears 7? 
Mr. Burke. Well, it is my opinion from observing the comings and 


l ] 


gon os of the industry that. we have reached for once, I think, a fairly 


stable situation in regard to the number of ships afloat. I know that 
ther re three contributing factors to the turnover. not the attrition, 


but the turnover in personnel today. One is the fact that when they 
heeome 1—A in the draft they are oblicated to put Z years in the Nay V5 
two, that the companies are being expanded in different directions. 
The Great Lakes have suddenly seen the value of our boys and they are 
in great demand on the Inkes. As evidenced especi ially this vear, I 
feel that the demand will be more than our supply or the supply of 
the schools for the next 3 years. 


Mr. Wessrer. Have you found in your experience in placing men 
— Great Lakes th: a they need to have additional training out there 
before thev can serve as licensed officers ? 


+ Bt RKE. ] have, and | believe you have A COPY, Mr. Webster. ] 
have here ow publicati« n. the bulletin. howling the location of each 
graduate in the class of 1955, and you will note that they are spread on 
the Great Lakes with such companies as the Cleveland Cliffs Iren Co., 
which is one of the larger operators, and the Pittsburgh Steamship Di- 
vision. which is a subsidiary of United States Steel. 

Now. I mieht Sav,asa eoroll: ary tot hat, in past vears they have in- 
sisted on the lakes that our boys go as top seamen, what they call a 
watchman, W heelsman, or | andy man in the engineroom al d I had two 
executives 

Mr. Wersstrer. For how long? 

Mr. Burke. For a pores of about, say, a month. T had two top 
executives who visited our academy from Cleveland and they assured 
me that they had no misgivings about putting the boys in the _ 1- 
tions, not only on the turbine-type vessels but the old-fashioned 1 
ciprocating engines which are a far cry from our present-day opera- 
tion. 

Each one of these boys, I have reports on them, I keep very close tabs 
on them, and each boy, before he is sent on a job, is selected as to not 
only his position and likes and dislikes as far as income and so forth, 
but as far as his personality. I have had wonderful words from the 
Great Lakes, and Admiral Wilson just made a trip with one of our boys 
on the vessels and I have had requests from 3 companies of which I 
have no knowledge as a result- 

Mr. Wesster. Do you believe that there should be any change in the 
curriculum at the academy in order to better train the men for Great 
Lakes duty / 

Mr. Burr. I feel that our boys—and it is not my opinion only, 
but the word of the executives that are hiring these people on the 
Great. Lakes—are superior in many, many respects not as to actual 
length of time and actual participation on the vessels, but their back- 
ground lends them to moving up very quickly on the Great Lakes. 

In reference to the deck department there is a barrier, as you know, 
that is the obtaining of pilotage on the Great Lakes, because naturally 
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el moving in very narrow waters requires great diligence. T' 
Coast Guard has seen fit to waive the requirement of those boys to es 
tablish not one full season on the Lakes but merely 12 trips. The 
the Vv are ligible to sit for pilotage and SIt as full pilots mn laree OT a 


Great Lakes vessel 


Mr. BourBon. Do vi yu expect to have any tro ible from now o 


hat we understand ts the changed attitude to the Navy, where 
Navy now does not Fool that it should he e mpelled to take the oO} | 
uates of the academy in as active officers and pay them out of Navy 
funds / 


Mr. Burke. I am not too familiar with that concept. ITlowever, | 
might say that up until this point it was my knowledge that, except 
for the Pensac ola program and the diving, the underwater salvaging 

na very special departments of the Navy, a boy had to show evidence 
of being 1—A in the draft before they would actually accept his order 
to act Ive duty. I understand now that they have relaxed that and : 

iow offering 3-year contracts to boys who wish to put time in ae Navy. 

I might say that many of our graduates are taking up the cloth and 
staying on active duty, making it a career. 

Mr. Wessrer. Active duty with the Navy / 

Mr. Burke. Many of my classmates are commanders and captain 
in the Navy today. 

Mr. Bourrnon. Referring to our discussion the other da vw ith people 
in the Maritime Administration, it would seem that the N: avy is dis 
posed to take a rather firm stand that they are not going to take in 
these be ys W ho ory adut ited trom the “ac ademies as oflicers from how on 
because of some budgetary controversy between the Navy and the 
Maritime. Have you heard any of that at all? 

Mr. Burke. | have heard rumors to that effect and then next week 
I will hear something to the contrary. 

1 know that in speaking with various naval officers, and we have 
three large vessels here with our boys on them in port, that there is a 
big demand, especially in the engineering section 

Mr. Bourson. Of the Navy? 

Mr. Burke. Of the Navy for our graduates, and the rest of the State 
and Federal maritime academies, 

Mr. Bournon. Well, if the Navy would persist in such an attitude, 

has been suggested, would it have any dampening effect, do you 
think, on your applications—the fact that the men might then have 
to go into the regular draft, for instance, instead of going in as an 
officer in the Navy now? 

Mr. Burke. Well, my frank opinion, and I graduated among one of 
the first classes to come under the BuShips program, we had to serve 
+ months on our license prior to obtaining a commission—I don’t think 
the Navy would ever stoop to that level, of discounting entirely the 
background and experience of merchant marine officers. ( ‘ertainly 
during the war they took us all up. 

Mr. Bournon. Well, apparently that is one of the things in the air 
and it may be something that you will be faced with some time soon. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I will express myself nevertheless, and that is this, 
that your ROTC programs, the Army, Air Force, and Navy, are 
conducting a productivity beyond the capacity of the services to pic k 
them up for active service. They feel that there must be a priority 
given to those who have entered into a firm contract with the services, 
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whether { . Lrmy, Nan V, Ol Air Force, but Liat they have inst 
pportunity, 

Now, your budget allowance for junior officers is being cut down 
every year Which interferes—wasnt it a vear ago, Senator, that the 
Air Force had to turn out about 7.000 of their Air Force cadets be- 
cause the production exceeded the appropriations for active service, 
training program £ 


Senator PAYNE. They cut down somewhat on the Reserve. 

Mr. Suntuivan. And that is what you are getting, it is the Navy’s 
attitude as to how they can give active sery te to their R¢ TC gradu- 
ates, not only at the maritime a aden but at your ¢ olleges. So the 


problem we have, if there is a problem in Massac husetts maritime, 
applies to Harvard, Yale, Iloly Cross, Tufts, Dartmouth, Brown in 
this area. 

As to output, they take them in today and they need the appropria- 
tions 4 years from today, to give ee active service. I think that 
they have a program on that the e present ing to Congress this year 
in order to permit a specific ap propr iation for Reserve training inde- 
pe ndent of the Re oul: ar N: avy con nple ment. 

Senator Payne. I think the whole Reserve program is being re- 
viewed right at the present moment. 

Mr. Sunuivan. So that the problem we speak of here is the problem 
of the whole ROTC Army, Navy, and so forth—in which heaven 
knows how many— 

Mr. Bure. If I may add to your question, I work very closely 
with the first district here in recruiting, not necessarily recruiting, 
but in placement with the Office of Naval Procurement. On no occa- 
sion do I know where a boy was turned down who had an honest re 
quest tor active duty after evaluation of his qualifications and the re- 
quest in Washington. 

Mr. Sutuivan. There are in total ROTC’s of the Army 311, Navy 
52, and Air Force 209, not including the maritime ac ademies, and it is 
the output they have from those institutions that has occasioned it. 

Senator Payne. Any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Sunuivan. No further questions of Captain Burke. 

Senator Payne. Thank you, captain, very much. 

Mr. Burke. Thank you. 

Mr. SaninT aR Now, we could continue this ourselves for a long 
period, but you must get back to Washington some time, Mr. Senator. 
If you will permit us to submit in writing other facts, that you feel 
coul | be of help in arriving rata deci islon, we need not take more of 
your time today, sir. 

Senator Payne. You will definitely be assured of the fact that 
you will have a right to submit anything further that you desire up to 
November the 20th, and it will be made a part of the official record 
as a result of such submission. 

Mr. Suuuivan. Well, for and in behalf of the commissioners and 
the alumni and the f: veult y of our Massachusetts Acedamy we want to 
extend to you all our sincere appreciation for the courtesies which you 
have extended to us not only today but prior to today. We look for- 
ward with a great deal of s: atisfaction and belief that as a result of the 
unbiased, fair observance which we know your committee will give, 
nothing but improvement can result. I would like to state at this 
time that there has been certain publicity in news and gossip and so 
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fort th: it » Massachus etts Maritime Academy has taken a positio1 
aga onda bere ition of Kings Point, that is a Federal institution. 
We want to state now that hi i cape Ae in our study 


to making our academy second to none in the United States and we feel 
it is the problem alone of Congress to determine the opportunities 
there will be to the citizens of the United States for educational 
opportunity in the maritime service. 

We do state, however, that there are certain details of the adminis 
tration of the ee both State and Federal. with which 
we are not in accord. But that is an item of administration and the 
commissioner eal the Massachusetts Maritime A¢ “auclemy have taken no 


pos tion as to the continuation or the discontinuance of Kings Point. 
Phat is a matter not within our jurisdiction and we state that nov 
to remove any misunderstanding that may have accrued in that 


com ection. 

| repeat, we will submit to you for your consideration certain phases 
of the administration because we feel it is for the best interests of 
the maritime service and not because of any prejudice against any 

school, whether it be State or Federal. 

I would like to make that clear for the record. 

Se) ator Payne. May I also make it clear for the record that a 
request | nas been made of the commissioners to review the legislatio yn 
that is prese snthy before the Senate to make Kings Point a permanent 
institution to see whether or not there are any constructive sugges- 
tions that might be offered relative to ——— amendments that would 


not in any way affect the status of King Poin , but perh; ips be devel 
oped to strengthen the status of the so-callee aele maritime academie 
Is there anvone else here that w ishes to be heard ¢ 


Mr. Sact. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. Yes. 

Mr. Saun. On behalf of the Kings Point Alumni Association, as 
a matter of record, I would like to submit a statement. 

Mr. Wersrer. Will you identify yourself forthe record ? 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. SAUL, PRESIDENT, BOSTON ALUMNI 
CHAPTER OF THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE CADET 
CORPS 


Mr. Saunt. Thomas J. Saul. I am president of the Boston alumni 
chapter of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 

Gentlemen, it is with a sense of pride and duty that I rise to address 
this honored body. And I humbly thank you on the behalf of the 
organization and myself for the time and effort you are expending in 
hearing this testimony. I am here this afternoon as president of 
the Boston alumni chapter of the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps representing the more than 10,000 graduates of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, to present statements of 
facts pertaining to this investigation as regards the subject of mari- 
time training and the USMMA at Kings Point. N. Y., to be herein- 
after referred to as Kings Point. 

Let me preface my statement by saying that the facts presented 
herein are not to be construed as bei ‘ing prejudicial to any phase of 
maritime training, be it State or Federal. 
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We of Kings Point recognize and honor the revered tradition of 
the State maritime academies and wish them success in their endeav- 
ors. It is our purpose to simply state facts that we believe pertinent 
to this investigation and worthy of the careful deliberation of the 
honored legislators assembled he re. 

Kings Point is a Federal academy (established by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936). At the present time 54 cadets are from the 
State of Massachusetts. The total number of graduates from the 
State of Massachusetts is 569, Students for the USMMA are selected 
ly quota from all 48 States and Territories. The prospective cadet- 
midshipman must have the equivalent of a high-school diploma and 
must pass an entrance examination stressing mechanical aptitude and 
the ability to understand and -handle scientific and mathematical 
problems. 

Basically the Academy offers a technical education in nautical sei- 
ence or marine engineering. The students decide whether they want 
io become deck officers or engineering officers and then follow a pre- 
scribed series of courses in the field chosen. 

While technical education makes up a large part of the curriculum, 
cadet-midshipmen also receive a good gener: al bac kground in such sub- 
jects as economics, history, international law, and English, as well as 

special courses in the operat ion of the shipping industry. 

While the Academy’s first purpose is to prepare the best technically 
trained ships officers in the world, its mission is considerably broader 
than that. The best technical personnel should know not only “what, 
but “why,” and the Academy provides the theoretical background for 
the practical courses. 

And of course, whether afloat or ashore Kings Point graduates are 
expected to be informed and responsible citizens. The Academy’s 
program of general education is offered with that in mind. Cadet- 
midshipmen pursuing the nautical science course study such profes- 
sional subjects as navigation, seamanship, and cargo handling, while 
engineering cadet-midshipmen major in steam, diesel, and electrical 
engineering. All cadet-midshipmen study history, a foreign lan- 
guage, or culture, Marine insurance admiralty law, English litera- 
ture, leadership, naval science, and other courses. 

The first consideration of the Kings Point man is to remember that 
he is a citizen of these United States; and as such unofficially repre- 
sents his countrymen in foreign lands. That is why he is schooled 
in the liberal arts as well as professional subjects. In addition, to 
qualify themselves as officers in the merchant marine, cadet- pene 
men take courses in naval science. The course is 4 years, with 1 yea 
the third-class year, spent at sea. After a year at the Academy, Sand 
midshipmen are assigned to regular United States merchant vessels, 
sailing the seven seas. It is not uncommon for a cadet-midshipman 
to log 40,000 miles, serve aboard 3 or 4 different vessels, and visit 10 or 
more countries. 

I would like to mention here, if I may, as a graduate of Kings Point 
and in my sea training period which I feel was definitely an asset 
to me, that when I went aboard a ship I was with the crew and 
the officers of that ship. My first tr és took me during the war on the 
Murmansk run and believe me when I got through with that as a 
cadet and by the time I got through the invasion of Normandy as a 
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cadet I knew the bow from the stern of the ship; also when I became 
a commissioned officer in the merchant marine and also in the Naval 
Reserve. 

Going on, cadet-midshipmen work aboard ship and they must com- 
plete a written practical sea project based upon their observations 
and experiences. 

And again I may add at times it is mighty rugged to try and work 
out practical courses while you are aboard. ship but when you have 
the theory with your textbooks as well as your training aboard a mer- 
chant ship to tie it in, this experience is invaluable and I speak from 
experience. 

Going on, in all cases a man graduating from Kings Point and 
subsequently following the sea finds this experience invaluable and, 
indeed, indispensable in putting him among the most sought-after 
men to assume the heavy responsibility of a junior officer aboard ship. 
In my own case I found that the experience gained during my time 
at sea as a cadet-midshipman was the single most important factor 
in giving me the know-how and the acuity essential for the assumption 
of my responsibilities. 

Furthermore, the ways of life that I saw in strange lands gave me 
an appreciation of our American way of life and a lasting understand- 
ing of the brotherhood of man that profoundly accelerated my process 
of maturing. 

This maturity is also essential for a young officer; and it goes with- 
our saying that this appreciation, understanding, and maturity is 
learned in a schoo] not planned by man. 

Regular devotional services as well as individual, spiritual, and 
moral guidance are offered by Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish chap- 
lains. While religious or racial differences are not considered—and 
this is fact and practice, not fancy—religious devotion is strongly en- 
couraged at Kings Point. 

The graduate receives a license as a third mate or third assistant 
engineer in the United States merchant marine, a bachelor of science 
degree, and commissions as ensign, United States Naval Reserve, and 
ensign, United States Maritime Service. 

The United States Merchant Marine Academy was accredited by 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
1949, thus becoming the first merchant marine oflicer training institu 
tion to grant a nationally accredited degree. 

The accreditation of Kings Point was recommended by a group of 
the country’s outstanding educators including, among others, President 
Frederick A. Middlebush of University of Missouri, President Homer 
L.. Dodge of Norwich University and Dean James K. Finch of Co 
lumbia University School of Engineering, and in 1949 the Middle 
States Association of 5-man inspection committee led by Dr. Levering 
Tyson, president of Muhlenberg College, and Dean Waldo Shumway, 
of Stevens Insttiute, concurred after a thorough inspection of the 
national institution and their report on Kings Point resulted in the 
national accreditation of the Federal program. 

The Kings Point graduate hails from a school that is an instru- 
mentality of his Federal Government with a curriculum educat ionally 
sound and second to no other maritime school of the college level in 
the world. 
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‘his is the } idoment of both oe leoislators and outstandy r 
educators, Ile has been schooled in a voung but vital tradition and 
has the pride and comportment oe an officer and gentleman. Indeed, 
his pr de in his Academy is second to none; and he fairly glows with 


the confidence that he has earned throug 1 har 


| work and devotion to 
] 


1 
has been 


duty. And he may well be proud and grateful because he 
viven the best that this country has to offer 
He now stands ready to offer his country his best in its marine in- 


dusty in a Naval Reserve component, or any other endeavor he so 

chooses to undertake to enhance the econon \ of this great land 
Both the outstanding war record and peacetime record of Kings 

Pointers speaks for itself, if you will but look: and I need say no more. 


In closing I would 
time and deliberation. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Payne. Thank you. 

Any questions / 

(No question Ss. ) 

Mr. Suxtiivan. Where do you live 

Mr. Sacw. I live in Bryantville, Mass. That is a little town out- 
side of Brockton. 

Senator Payne. Is there anyone further that wishes to be heard ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Senator Payne. If not, I want to express our very sincere thanks on 
behalf of the members of re staff and myself to you, my good friend, 
Arthur Sullivan, and to Captain Hurdey for his expert navigation 
of the streets of Boston in getting us down to the ship and back up here 
to the courthouse safe and sound and in one piece. I want to assure 
vou that we appreciate oe you have done for us, that the 


like to tra k this Dody for heir valuable 


information a have provided 1 S with this afternoon will be most 
helpful. We hope that perhi aps we may be able to resoly ‘e something 
of a constructive nature relative to the future of mariti me training for 


this country. 

Thank you very much indeed. 

The hear ‘ing in Boston is now closed and the committee will proceed 
to New York for hearings there. 

(Whereupon at 4: 20 p.m. the hear ing’ was concluded. ) 

Subsequent to the hearing, a letter in support of the policy of Fed- 
eral aid to the State maritime academies was received from Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts: also a letter from Mr. Jones F. 
Devlin, general manager, United States Lines Co., in praise and sup- 
port of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy. 

(The documents in question are as follows :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Vovember 2, 1955. 


Hon. FReperRIcK G. PAYNE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Maritime Training of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR PAYNE: I regret very much that a long-planned trip abroad as 
a member of a Senate Appropriations Subcommittee has resulted in preventing 
my appearance at the hearings held by you in Massachusetts and elsewhere re- 
garding our Nation’s merchant marine schools. 
I believe it extremely important that the Congress never lose sight of the 
contribution that has been made by these schools over many decades. I sin- 
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cerely hope that no reduction in funds appropriated for these schools 
authorized at any time without the most careful study and scrutiny being given 
each of these institutions in terms of the contribution which it is making to « 
merchant marine and, more importantly, to the ultimate defense of our Na 
{ hope very much that although I cannot be present at the time ot 
hearings you will approve the placing of this letter in the record. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALI 
United States Senator 


UNITED States LINES Ct 
New York, N. Y., November 1, 1955 
Senator FREDERICK PAYNE, 
Chairman of the Senate Subconiunittee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DéeAR SENATOR PAYNE: It becomes my pleasurable and voluntary duty to write 
you in behalf of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy. 1 note from the press that 
you and your committee have recently been holding hearings in regard to deci- 
sion in perpetuating the State academies and the Federal Academy for the 
training of American merchant marine officers. As a graduate of the old Mas 
sachusetts Schoolship class of 1920, I feel I should “stand up and be counted” 
among those who have strong personal and official opinions in the premises. 

In 35 years afloat and ashore, in war and peace, I have been able to cate 
gorically classify merchant marine officers and I can truly say with justifiable 
pride that I have never found a graduate of the Massachusetts Schoolship or its 
successor in name, the Massachusetts Maritime Academy, wanting in profes 
sional qualifications or without a true concept of duty. The fundamental tradi 
tions of this school were formed by the old commanding officers and their statfs 
based on producing the ultimate in professional and character excellence through 
thorough but frugal, prudent operation. That spirit was and still is imbued in 
the young men from this academy, most remarkably because of all the maritime 
ucademies, Massachusetts has the poorest physical facilities for performing the 
proper job of education. However, the results obtained speak for themselves as 
Massachusetts graduates enter their vocation to go to sea as ship’s officers 
and not to seek shore executives’ berths in the industry after a dogwatch aboard 
a vessel. 

Excluding myself who tries to modestly carry out the dictates of his President, 
the United States Lines Co. counts three heads and assistant heads of the 
marine department whom are graduates of the Massachusetts academy. You 
will find this condition to exist in many other American steamship companies, 
but because of their “retiring New England nature” have not become vocal 

As a seafaring man and steamship company executive I have lived a very ful 
life and therefore feel that I must urge you and your committee to appropriate 
sufficient I‘ederal funds to make possible and perpetuate the best physical and 
educational facilities for the education of Massachusetts mariners and which 
should be at least on a par with its only other rival in age, the New York State 
\cademy. I sincerely hope that you and your associates will not take this 
message from one you might believe prejudiced in favor of his alma mater 
because I am not, as I have had to be objectively sound in this industry. How 
ever, the continuance of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy on the highest 
plane is as necessary as the continuance of an American merchant marine 
Maritime history since the Spanish-American War proves them inseparable 

When I think in retrospect of the fine sailormen whom have left their indelible 
mark on us, I see, to name a few: Captains Hourrigan, Low, Atwater, Rust, 
Copeland, Thompson and their staffs, Tyrell, Sivertsen, Sandstrom, Sullivan, 
Kelly, ete., all virile, American personalities. 

In closing I must cite the following interesting incident: Whilst aboard one 
of our vessels the other day, commanded by a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy, I saw beneath a framed picture of the old United States ship 
Nantucket labeled “Alma Mater,” the following bit of philosophy by the lat 
Amos Parker Wilder: “When manhood totters, and success wrestles with 
honor, I am haunted by memories of gentle, firm, strong men—old teachers and 
college mates—who never lost the vision of virtue and culture, and in my 
darkest hours their shadowing hands seem to beckon me upward.” This, Senator 
typifies the reverence we graduates share for this solid, old institution and fox 
which we ask you to financially secure its future. 

Sincerely yours, 





JONES F. DEVLIN, General Manager. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1955 


UN rrep STATEs SENATE, 
SpeciaL Martrime TRAINING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Fort Schuyle Iv Ie 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., in the library, State Uni 
ve rsity of New York Maritime College, Fort Se huyler, N. Y., Senator 
Frederick G. Payne presiding. 

Also present, Donald D. Webster, subcommittee counsel, and A. J. 
Bourbon, professional staff member. 

Senator Payne. Gentlemen, if there is no objection, we will 
the hearing to order. As one who takes justifiable pride in the accom 
plishments of the Nation’s youngest maritime academy, operating 
since 1942 at Castine, Maine, 1 affords me real satisfaction to visit, 
and salute, the “daddy” of all the maritime schools, here at historic 
Fort Schuyler. 

Let me say that I come here with a deep appreciation of the value 
of, and the need for, all these maritime academies, Federal and State 
alike. 

We are at the halfway point in our study, in that we have been to 
the Maine and Massachusetts academies, and go from here to Kings 
Point and then back to Washington for final sessions with representa 
tives of the Maritime Administration, the shipping industry, and 
maritime labor. 

The further we go, the more I become convinced that the maritime 
academies are performing well their function of turning out well 
trained, a merchant marine officer personnel who are quali 

fied to serve the Nation efficiently in peace or In war. 

A wealth of pertinent information is being accumulated at the 
hearings, and from answers of academy authorities, shipping leaders, 
ind scores of academy graduates to our subcommittee questionnaires. 
This up-to-the-minute data will furnish a factual basis upon which the 
Congress will be enabled, I am confident, to shape a definite and real 
istic policy with respect to the problems now facing it regarding the 
future of maritime training. 

Th it the State academies deserve an important place in any such 

ritime-training program seems assured beyond possibility of doubt. 

7 would like to say at this point that Senator Warren Magnuson, 
of the State of Washington, who is chairman of the full Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the Senate and chairman of 
this special subcommittee, has, of course, delegated me to hold the 
hearings on the east coast as a member of that subcommittee and Sen 
ator Magnuson is going to conduct the hearings that will take place 
on the west coast on the California Training Academy. 
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This morning. before calling the first witness, so that the record 
may be comple te. we will place in the record at this point the ques- 
tionnaire and answers ubmitted by the State university maritime 


college here in New Yo Ix, so that that will be a part of the recor 
(The above-mentioned documents are as follows:) 


QUESTIONNAIRE AND ANSWERS, STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YorkK MARITIM 
COLLEGE, Fort SCHUYLER, N. Y. 


1. Please give a brief history of the academy. Be sure to discuss its contribu 
tion to national defense (World Wars I and II and Korea). 

The State University of New York Maritime College was founded in 1874 fol- 
lowing the passage by Congress in that year of “An act to encourage the establish 
ment of public maritime schools.” This institution, then called the New York 
Nautical School and under the supervision of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, Was assigned the sloop of war St. Mary’s by the United States Navy to be 
used as a training ship. This vessel served as dormitory, recreation hall, mess- 
hall, classroom, and a training ship. She was berthed at the municipal pier 
in the East River in New York City 

A shift from sail to steam in the merchant fleet had made training of engineers 
a necessity. The St. Mary's was replaced in 1908 by the U. S. S. Newport, a 
barkentine-rigged auxiliary steam gunboat, a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War. 

In 1913 the school passed from the control of the city of New York to that of the 
State. It has remained a State institution since then. 

In 1929, the school was renamed the New York State Merchant Marine Academy, 
continuing to train young men for the merchant service. The Navy replaced the 
aging Newport in 1931 with a modern training ship, the U. 8S. S. Procyon (re 


christened Empire State). Acquisition of this oil-burning, turbine-driven ship 
permitted instruction of engineers in up-to-date propulsion equipment. An even 
more modern vessel, the U. S. S. Hydrus, replaced the Procyon in 1946 This 


ship, also renamed the Empire State II, is the vessel the college presently uses 
for training purposes. 

The institution acquired a permanent land base on Federal property at Fort 
Schuyler in the Bronx, N. Y., in 1937. The fort, which had been an Army in- 
stallation dating back to 1838, was rebuilt in 1954-88 and transformed into a 
modern school by the WPA at a cost of $4,900,000. In October 1940, taking ad 

antage of its new facilities, the school lengthened its program from 2 to 3 years 
The war, however, altered these plans 

During World War II the school served the Nation in several ways. In the 
period 1941—45 in an accele d training course it produced over 700 merchant 
marine officers. Immediately upon graduation these men proceeded to staff Amer 
ican merchant ships. In July 1942, at the direction of Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman, available facilities at the New York State Merchant Marine Academy 
were assigned to the United States Navy and to the United States Maritime 
Commission to assist in the training of naval officer personnel. As a result, two 
units in addition to the New York State Merchant Marine Academy cadet corps 
were quartered at the school. These additional units were: (1) The naval 
school of indoctrination for Naval Reserve officers, (2) the Cadet Corps of tlfe 
United States Maritime Commission. At this time the course of instruction at 
the academy was reduced from 3 years to 16 months. 

Along with the school’s training program, it should be noted that many of the 
seagoing faculty went into the Navy and merchant marine immediately on the 
outbreak of the war. They functioned as naval line officers, training officers, and 
merchant marine ship's officers. Although no accurate figure is available, it is 
known that many Fort Schuyler graduates served as masters and chief engi- 
neers, and that scores of these young men lost their lives in the war. 

Similarly, during the Korean conflict maritime college graduates served both 
in the Navy and the merchant marine. We have, however, no accurate figures 
of the exact number involved in the fighting. The same situation pertains for 
World War I. While it is known that graduates of the school participated fully, 
some of them paying the supreme price, accurate estimates are not availabl 

Post-World War II changes came rapidly. The 3-year program was revived, 
and in 1946 the regents and the legislature of the State of New York authorized 
the school to offer the degree of bachelor of marine science. Two years later, 

1948, a further change extended the program to 4 full academic years. The 
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lowing spring, in April 1949, the name of the school was officially changed 
to the New York State Maritime College, and authorization was received to 
grant the degree of bachelor of science and bachelor of marine engineering 
With the creation in 1948 of the State University of New York to administe1 
State-supported higher education, the school became one of the colleges of State 
niversity and was designated the State University of New York Maritime 
College. 
The State University of New York is governed by a board of trustees chosen 
by the Governor of the State and is administered by a president and four ¢ 
tive deans. The units of State university are the following 
Liberal arts college: Harpur College at Endicott 
Medical colleges: 
Downstate medical center at New York City 
Upstate medical center at Syracuse 
Teachers colleges: 
College for teachers at Albany 
Teachers college at Brockport 
College for teachers at Buffalo 
Teachers college at Cortland 
Teachers college at Fredonia 
Teachers college at Geneseo 
Teachers college at New Paltz 
Teachers college at Oneonta 
Teachers college at Oswego 
Teachers college at Plattsburgh 
Teachers college at Potsdam 
Other professional colleges : 
College of forestry at Syracuse 
Maritime college at Fort Schuyler 
College of ceramics at Alfred University 
College of agriculture at Cornell University 
College of home economies at Cornell I niversity 
School of industrial and labor relations at Cornell University 
Veterinary college at Cornell University 
Agricultural and technical institutes : 
Agricultural and technical institute at Alfred 
Agricultural and technical institute at Canton 
Institute of agriculture and home economics at Cobleskill 
Agricultural and technical institute at Delhi 
Agricultural and technical institute at Farmingdale. 
Agricultural and technical institute at Morrisyille 
Locally sponsored 2-year colleges (under the program of the State University 
of New York): 
Auburn Community College at Auburn. 
Broome County Technical Institute at Binghamton 
Krie County Technical Institute at Buffalo. 
Iashion institute of technology at New York City 
Hudson Valley Technical Institute at Troy 
Jamestown Community College at Jamestown 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute at Utiea 
New York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Orange County County College at Middletown 
Westchester Community College at White Plains 
The board of trustees consists of: 
Frank C. Moore, LL. B., L. H. D., LL. D., chairman, Kenmore, N. Y. 
Mrs. John A. Warner, vice chairman, New York City. 
Alger B. Chapman, A. B., LL. B., New York City 
Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, New York City. 
Walter D. Fletcher, A. B., M. A.. LL. B.; New York City 
Charles Garside, P.. S., LL. B., L. H. D., LL. D., New York City 
Norman 8. Goetz, A. B., LL. B., New York City 
Bovd FE. Golder, Utica. N. ¥ 
Frederick F. Greenman, A. B., LL. B., New York City 
Samuel Hausman, New York City 
Keith S. McHugh, B. 8., New York City. 
Peter Marshall Murray, A. B., M. D., D. Se., New York City 


Joseph J. Myler, B. A., M. A., Rochester, N. ¥ 


4 
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Edward N. Scheiberling, LL. B., Ll. D., Albany, N. Y. 
Don J. Wickham, B. S., Hector, N. Y. 

The maritime college is administered by a president and is assisted by a 
nine-man advisory council named by the Governor of the State. Members of the 
maritime college council are the following: 

Carl F. Vander Clute, chairman, New York City. 
George M. Wauchope, vice chairman, New York City. 
Newbold T. Lawrence, New York City. 

Earle Watkins Mills, New York City. 

Henry W. Stock, Albany, N. Y. 

Preston Rogers Bassett, New York City. 

W. George Huntington, New York City. 

Thomas V. Tozzi, New York City. 

William C. White, New York City. 

The administrative officers of the State university of New York having direct 

responsibility for the maritime college are: 
President, William S. Carlson. 
Secretary to the board of trustees, John H. Slocum. 
Business assistant to the president, Charles H. Foster. 
Executive dean for 4-year and professional colleges, Reuben Frodin. 
University architect, Otto J. Teegen. 
Counsel, John ©. Crary, Jr. 
Associate counsel, Ruth V. Tles. 
The administrative officers of the State univertity of New York Maritime 
College are: 
President, Calvin Thornton Durgin. 
Commandant of cadets, Alfred Francis Olivet. 
Dean, Albert Ogden Porter. 
Dean of students, Arthur J. Spring. 
Assistant dean of students, Leonard A. Tropin. 
Medical officer, Joseph Jay Bennett. 
Business officer, Hiram Gandelman. 
Superintendent of buildings and grounds, Joseph Francis McGrath. 


2. Describe in detail how students are selected giving particular attention to 
evaluation of high-school records, personal interviews, aptitude tests, et 


Preliminary requirements 
(a) Applicants for admission to the maritime college must be graduates of an 
accredited secondary school and present at least 16 units of credit, unless the 
State or local requirement for graduation from high school is 15 units of credit 
The following courses of study are required for admission to the freshman 
year of study at the State university maritime college. No waiver of these 
minimum requirements is granted. 


English___- = wee, i _.units- 4 
Elementary algebra 4 os || 
Plane geometry , ae ; ; : do 1 
Intermediate algebra a suG@..< ' 46 
Plane trigonometry aes : techs eal all sae pd eaten ga! 
Physics or chemistry-- a a oi eee coin iap ae 1 


The remaining eight units of credit may be offered in the social studies, foreign 
languages, mathematics, and science. Units offered in other fields are individually 
evaluated. 

Admission to the college is granted on the basis of the applicant’s ability to 
satisfy the requirements established by the college as indicated by such criteria 
as the individual's secondary school grades, rank in graduating class, intelligence 
as measured by an entrance examination, character, personality. and general 
accomplishment in high school. A genera! average of 7) percent in high-school 
work is the minimum record an applicant can offer. It is also a distinct re 
quirement that students show a definite capacity for mature effort in collegiate 
work, as well as character that fits them to be merchant-marine officers. 

(b) All applicants must pass either the Naval Reserve officer's physical ex- 
amination given by the Navy or the United States Public Health Service physical 
examination given by the Coast Guard in order to qualify for entrance to the 
college. Those who successfully pass the Naval Reserve officer’s physical exami- 
nation are eligible for the Reserve officer candidate program, and upon gradua- 
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tion, are granted commissions in the United States Naval Reserve. Those appli 
cants who cannot pass the Navy physical are still eligible to take the United 
States Public Health Service physical examination ; and if they pass this exami 
nation, they are accepted in the cadet program at the college. All graduates 
are eligible to receive a license in the United States merchant marine either 
as third mate or third assistant engineer after passing the required United States 
Coast Guard examination. 

(c) After a review has been made of the applicant's transcript from the sec 
ondary school from which he has graduated or is to be graduated, he is scheduled 
for an entrance examination and personal interview. The grades on his tran 
script are reviewed in the light of his choice of course in attendance at this 
college. If he is a candidate for the marine engineering course, he must have 
demonstrated in secondary schools that he has made steady and strong progress 
in the mathematics and science subjects required for entrance with good grades 
in other subjects required. If he is a candidate for the marine transportation 
course, his transcript is reviewed to ascertain his strength in social studies 
language, and basic mathematics that are fundamental in that field 
Mntrance eramination 

(a) The entrance examination given to the students at this college is the 
American Council of Education Psychological Examination for College Freshmen, 
1952 edition, published by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. The 
applicant is required to score at least 105 in the total examination. This norm 
is given by the Educational Testing Service as the norm score for college fresh 
men. The purpose of this test is to appraise what has been called scholasti 
aptitude or general intelligence with special attention to the requirements of 
most college curricula. The test reveals two scores: A quantitative test score 
(the Q score) and a linguistic test (the L score). Applicants for the engineering 
course must indicate in their Q score a grade of at least 42 (the norm for this 
test) and must indicate at least 62 or better in their L score. Applicants for 
the marine transportation course are given a slight leeway in the Q score if they 
indicate greater strength in the L score. 

(bv) After the completion of the above examination, the individual applicant 
is brought before an interview board made up of the dean of students and two 
rotating members of the college faculty. During this interview the applicant is 
asked to give the reasons for his desire to attend this college and the purpose he 
has for desiring this type of education. He is questioned on his outlook into 
future occupations after he has completed his college education. The interview 
board makes every effort to determine whether or not the applicant possesses 
the qualities of leadership and is potentially officer material. The applicant is 
rated individually by interview board members and .the interviewers express in 
writing whether or not the applicant should make a good candidate for the schoo 

(c) After the interview board, each applicant is again interviewed by the 
dean of students for the purpose of settling any questions or problems such as 
financial or academic that might be troubling the applicant. If the candidate 
is accepted, arrangements are then nade for him to take the physical examination 
required, as explained above. 

{dditional tests 

In addition to the entrance examination, each candidate is given the following 
tests : 

(a) Otis self-administering test of mental ability (higher examination) 
The Otis self-administering test of mental ability (higher examination) is a tesi 
which measures the mental aptitude or alertness of a student in the higher ranges 
of mental ability. The value of this examination lies in the fact that a low 
score serves to suggest the advisability of securing a more adequate measure of 
individual's ability. The norms for this examination can be transferred and cor 
related with the existing norms of the Binet mental age scale, the Otis IQ seal 
and also with the college board test of scholastic aptitude. 

(6b) Gordon personal profile—The Gordon personal profile gives a quick and 
reliable measure of five aspects of personality which are especially significant in 
the daily function of the normal person—ascendancy, responsibility, emotional 
stability, social ability, and a total overall self-evaluation. The first four of these 
characteristics have been found to be important in determining the adjustment 
of the individual in social and educational situations. 

(c) Preengineering aptitude examinations (for engineering students only) 
The preengineering aptitude test is given to engineering candidates to test the 
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engineering aptitude of the students who have selected the engineering course 
at this college. One of the functions of this test is to establish better standards 
for examining engineering candidates to the college. 

(d) A general mathematics review examination. The mathematics eview 
examination is given to all students to ascertain the ability of the applicant to 
perform the mathematics work needed for the courses in calculus and differential 
equations pursued at this college Based on the results of this examination, re 
view courses in mathematics are given to those students indicating weak results 
in the examination. 

(e) Preliminary achievement test-—Another test, given after the candidate has 
actually started his studies, is thé preliminary achievement test (Grant, Bracken, 
and Duff, Forms A and D) to discover any weaknesses in English that the student 
may have in spite of acceptable English grades in high school. On the basis of 
scores in the achievement test, students are resectioned for remedial work in 
english. 


3. Please attach to your answers copies of the various forms and certificates 
which students are required to execute when applying for admission and 
enrolling If these documents require any explanation as to their purpose 
or use, please explain. 

Attached hereto are the following forms and certificates required for applyine 
for admission to this college. 

(a) Application for admission 

(b) New York resident's certificate (for State free tuition ) 

(c) Navy statement of personal history 

(d) Naval Reserve forms 

(e) Instruction form on birth certificate and transcript 

(f) United States Public Health physical examination forms 

(g) United States Naval Reserve physical examination forms 

It should be noted that the transcript of the high school record of each ap 
plicant is not a standardized form because each high school uses the form re 
aquired by the district in which it is located. 


4. Are your students required to sign a non-Communist or loyalty oath If 
not, would you recommend such a requirement? 

Students at the State university are not required by the State university 
trustees or by the State of New York to sign an oath. The president of the 
university has not required such 

\ non-Communist or loyalty oath is not recommended for cadets not in the 
Naval Reserve program, 


5. Is the academy fully accredited? If not, why; and what are the pros and cons 
of this status of your school? 

As part of the State University of New York, the Maritime College was 
accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the regional accrediting group, in November 1952. In addition, the engineering 
curriculum is registered with the division of professional education of the State 
education departinent and, therefore, graduates of the college are able to sit 
for the first two parts of the professional engineers license with no further proof 
of compete nce, 


6. What is the length of the course? Is this longer or shorter than the courses 
given by the three other State academies and Kings Point’ Please discuss 
the pros and cons of the length of your course. 

The course at the State University Maritime College is 4 regular academic 
years with 8 cruises of approximately 3 months each during the intervening 
summers. This course is longer than at other State maritime schools, but has 
approximately the same amount of class time as does that at Kings Point. 

The advantages of the 4-year course are several: 

(a@) It provides the minimum time necessary to offer a full academic course 
in a professional engineering subject. This is recommended as what is neces- 
sary to produce a well-qualified engineering officer, capable of handling re 
sponsible positions in the merchant marine as well as allied industries. 

(6b) It makes it possible for the graduates in marine transportation to re- 
ceive an excellent education in general college subjects and at the same time 
specialize in the management problems of the shipping industry 

(c) Since the 4-year course is standard practice in higher education, it makes 
t possible for graduates to enter graduate schools. 
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It provides a certain percentage of merchant marine officers, both deck 
engine. who nre well above average in their technical skills, f oretica 
kno re, and general education Such men serve to set a high iter mu 
petency for the merchant marine and allied industi 
If it. assumed that a license gained in 2 or 8 years is entirely satisfactory 
he extra vear of edueation might appear unnecessars There has bet how 
\ iki ¢ change in the attitude of industry during recent years tow 
ore bern? edueation for technical men At practically all the 1 nally 
ecog ed professional meetings, representatives of industry are demand 
: he educated beyond mere technical skills: that they be well-rounded 
e A 4-venr college conrse can and does give the well-rounded product whiel 
ndust re juires, plus technical skills \ shorter course would not afford time 
heralizing factors nor the advanced technical studie 
connection, the trustees of the State University of New York 
need of the value of a 4-year collegiate course of study, are proposing 1m 
ves in the length of the college program 
7. Describe the academy's engineering laboratory and shop facilities: its facili 


for electronic navigator training (radar, loran, radio direction finder 
adio auto alarm): its facilities for training in the use of gyrocompasses 
utomatic pilots and course recorders ; its facilities for training in practical} 
seamanship In addition to describing the facilities, please describe and 
liscuss the extent to which they are being used and any contemplated 





anves, additions or improvements. 


Buaineering laboratories 

Che engineering department of the State University of New York Maritime 
College has under its cognizance four professional level engineering laboratories 
and : achine shop. The laboratories cover the following areas: (a) Marine 
engineering, (0) electrical engineering, (c) strength of materials, (d) fluid 
mechanics 

The marine engineering laboratory has diesel engine test equipment for both 
the engines themselves and their accessories. One of the diesel engines is at 
tached to a hydraulic dynamometer. This laboratory also has a 100-horsepower 
electri¢ absorption dynamometer for the test of a 100 horsepower Ford industrial 
internal-combustion engine, and a 14-ton Freon 12-test refrigeration plant. 
This plant is so instrumented that any portion of the entire circuit can be is« 
lated for a detailed test and study. 

The electricai engineering laboratory has equipment and instrumentation for 
20 professional engineering experiments in alternating and direct current. 

The strength of materials laboratory has three Tinius Olsen Universal testing 
machines. Each machine has a capacity of 60,000 pounds. Instrumentation is 
uvailable to test metal, wood, plastics, ete., in tension, compression, and shear. 
It also has a 10,000 inch per pound Riehle torsion testing machine, a dynamic 
balancing machine, and a 110/220 foot-pound Riehle impact testing machine 
The fluid mechanics laboratory has instrumentation and equipment for the 
ting of centrifugal pumps, orifices, meters, weirs, nozzles, and the frictional 
drop characteristics of piping circuits. 

The machine shop has equipment and instrumentation that is used in teaching 
the operation of lathes, milling machines, shapers, drill presses, metal saws, heat 
treating, welding (oxyacetylene and electric), and metalizing. 

The above laboratories and shop facilities are used extensively in conjunction 
With engineering courses on junior and senior level. These courses are: Inter 
nal-combustion engines, heat transfer, diesel engines, powerplant analysis, electri- 
cal engineering (direct current), electrical engineering (alternating current), 
strength of materials, machine design, fluid mechanics, shop, manufacturing 


pre CESSES 


tes 


Varine transportation laboratories 

The facilities for instruction in electronic aids to navigation, which include 
radar, loran, radio-direction finder, and radio auto alarm; and for training in 
the use of the gyrocompass, which includes automatic pilots and course recorders ; 
and the facilities for training in practical seamanship come under the jurisdiction 
of the department of marine transportation. Instruction in these subjects is 
given under the following courses: 

(a) Blectronics aids to navigation.—This is a 45 contact hour course which 
includes instruction in the principles and operation of loran, radar, radio di- 
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rection finder, autoalarm, and fathometer. A _ certificate is issued to each 
student who satisfactorily completes the course. 

Che electronics laboratory is equipped with: 

1 J)AS—4 signal generator for loran training 
DAS—4 Navy type loran sets 
Sperry loran, mark II, model 2 
Sperry radar, mark II 
radio direction finder, RCA 
radio telegraph transmitters 
10 radio telegraph receivers (includes 3 autoalarms) 

(b) Gyrocompass.—This course, which trains our students in the principles, 
operation and maintenance of the gyrocompass and related bridge equipment, 
covers a period of 60 contact hours. It is taught by a member of our faculty 
Who is a licensed instructor in this subject. 

The gyro laboratory is equipped with: 

1 Sperry gyro compass, mark VI 
1 Sperry gyro compass, mark VIII 
2 Sperry gyro compass, mark XIV 
1 Sperry gyro compass, mark XVIII 
1 mockup bridge with: 
Steering wheel and telemoter 
Automatic Compass (metal mike) 
Course recorder 
Rudder indicator 
Engineroom telegraph with steering repeater compass 
Peloruses, each with repeater compass, and magnetic compass, 

(c) Practical seamanship.—The term “practical seamanship” as here used is 
confined to those skills customarily required of seamen. 

1. Facilities: The bui!ding presently used as a practical seamanship laboratory, 
consists of a wooden frame building, measuring approximately 30 by 70 feet. 
This building is located on the southwest side of Fort Schuyler, next to the 
Powerhouse, During the fall semester of 1955 this building will be used for 15 
periods per week of instruction. In the near future this laboratory will be moved 
to a new and larger location in the fort. 

2. Equipment: The seamanship building is equipped with handtools, work 
benches, vises, mockups, training aids, models, and other items of equipment. 
It is large enough to give instruction to 30 cadets at one time. Specifically, this 
equipment includes line, wire rope, canvas, stages, blocks, bosn’s chairs, tools 
for canvas work, fids, marlinspikes, serving mallets and boards, a model cargo 
hatch, gravity davit models, display boards, posters, blackboard, and instruc- 
tor’s desk. 

A boat shed capable of hoisting eight ship’s boats is located on the college 
pier. At the present time, the college is equipped with 4 Coast Guard surfboats 
{monomoys) and 2 whaleboats which are used for instruction in handling boats 
under both oars and sail. 

The training ship, which is actually a floating laboratory, is equipped with 
merchant type lifeboats of various sizes as well as Navy type boats, and various 
types of davits, including gravity davits. Its equipment also includes cargo 
fear and ordinary ship gear, such as ground tackle, winches and capstans, in 
addition to boat gear. 

3. The course in practical seamanship: The course is designed to familiarize 
the student with all the fundamentals of the seaman’s profession. It is divided 
into two parts. A 4-semester laboratory course of 3 hours per week is given 
during the student’s freshman and sophomore years. This course includes ele- 
mentary boat work (instruction in handling boats under oars and sail), construc- 
tion and use of various types of cordage, elementary knotting and splicing, whip- 
pings, seizings, mousings, and lashings. Use of wire rope and wire splicing, 
basic canvas work, use of blocks and tackle, stages, boatswain’s chairs, mooring 
lines, heaving lines, lead lines, ground tackle, and cargo gear is included. 

During the cruise period, regularly scheduled classes of five periods per day 
are organized under the direction of the ship’s training officer. These classes 
ure held both at sea and in port, and include instruction and practical work in 
the handling of boats under oars, sail and power, lowering and hoisting at sea, 
und training leading to certification as a lifeboatman by the United States Coast 
Guard. 

During the three cruise periods, the marine transportation cadet-midshipmen 
receive instruction in the use and operation of mooring lines, anchor windlass 
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and ground tackle, gravity davits, cargo gear and winches, cargo handling, fire 
prevention, line throwing gear, and breeches buoy. 

In addition to formal classes, regular drills such as fire, abandon ship, man 
overboard, and ship handling are held. All work relative to the vessel’s main- 
tenance such as painting, scrubbing, and barberizing decks, scrubbing paintwork, 
etc., is carried out by cadet-midshipmen and supervised by upper Classmen under 
the direction of the ship’s officers. 

All watch standing is carried out by cadets, the lower classmen standing mes 
senger and lookout watches and the upper classmen standing watches as quarter 
masters, helmsmen, and junior watch officers. 


Science laboratories 
The science (preengineering) laboratories consist of: 
(a) Fourth year (freshman) physics laboratory. 
(b) Third year (sophomore) physics laboratory. 
(c) General chemistry laboratory. 
(d) Powerplant chemistry and metallurgy laboratory. 

The laboratories are well equipped with both the most modern instruments 
used in standard experimental work and equipment for special projects and 
advanced experiments. 

One of the most important features is the possession of a sufficient number of 
sets of apparatus to enable a complete section of students to pursue an experiment 
simultaneously. The performance of each experiment is timed to coincide with 
the material pursued in the lecture and recitation periods. 

The floor space in a typical laboratory is approximately 600 square feet. 

A detailed description of the four laboratories is as follows: 

(a) The fourth year physics laboratory.—The mechanics, heat, and sound 
experiments pursued in this laboratory have been designed to be of particular 
interest to the future marine engineer. The list of experiments includes: 

1. The derrick (equilibrium of rigid bodies). 

2. Inclined planes (study of static and kinetic friction). 

3. Gyroscopic motion (a detailed study on this topic). 

t. Water motor (basic laws in hydrostaties and hydrodynamics). 
5. Specific heats of gases (as well as solids), and others. 

The laboratory has recently been refurnished and study facilities, being new, 
are excellent. 

(b) The third year physics laboratory—Experiments in the basic principles 
of electricity, light, and modern (atomic) physics are pursued in this laboratory 
Typical experiments performed by each cadet in electricity are: 

1. The laws of direct current, as well as a study of a direct current network 

2. Measuring instruments, their working principle and uses. 

3. Alternating current circuits, 

In electronics: 

4. Characteristics of a triode. 

In light: 

5. Telescopes. 

6. Photometry. 

7. Diffraction grating. 

In modern physics: 

S. Spectra of light atoms. 

(c) The general chemistry laboratory.—The equipment of this laboratory is 
similar to that found in a well-equipped first-year college chemistry laboratory 
All of the basic glassware, porcelainware, ironware, chemicals, etc., necessary to 
carry out a full year of basic laboratory instruction are available together with 
an adequate amount of special equipment for special projects by superior stu- 
dents, and for some faculty research. Because the students are prospective 
marine engineers, analytic and quantitative aspects of chemistry are empha 
sized in the experimental work of the course. This important factor has been 
a guide in the selection of such items as balances, burettes, volumetric glassware, 
Weighing bottles, special indicators, ete. 

Experimental study in the course investigates topics such as: 

1. Laws of chemical combination. 

Atomic weight. 


te 


3. Equivalent weight. 

4. Molecular weight of gases. 
5. Theory of solutions. 

6. Theory of ionization. 
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7. operties o electrolytes 
Ss. Properties of ndicator 
4. Neutralization. 
10. Weak electrolytes and ionization Constant 
11. Measnrement of pH 
12. Hydrolysis 
13. Solubility product principles 
14. Oxidation-reduction phenomena 
15. Basie corrosion theory. 
16. Measurements of alkalinity, salinity, and hardness of water. 
i 


Theory of water softening 


xperiments such as these are designed to guide the students through a study 


of basic chemical principles as well as to introduce them to fundamental appli- 
tions of these principles in the field of marine engiueering. 
(d) The powerplant chemistry and metallurgy laboratory.—The course in 


power plant chemistry, unique to the State uni 


liversity maritime college, is a 
econd course in chemistry especially designed for students of marine engineer- 
ng It is primarily a laboratory course and deals with three major topics: 
(1) The chemical analysis of boiler and drinking water. 

(2) The properties of lubrication and fuel oils 
>) The elements of combustion control. 
he laboratory is completely equipped to study the theory of water condi- 
oning far beyond the usual daily testing of water in a marine or shore power- 
plant. Experiments include the measurement of alkalinity, pH, salinity, phos- 
phate, hardness, sulfate, sulfite, dissolved oxygen, and free and available chlo 
rine content. Students are able to investigate such contents as calcium, mag- 
nesium, sodium, nitrate, color, etc. Microscopes are available for the study 
of seales and sludges, and chemicals and equipment are on hand for the de- 
termination of the content of such scales and sludges. Equipment is also availa- 
ble for the study of sampling techniques and the conditions necessary for ac- 
t 


curate analysis of such samples. 

This laboratory is also equipped with various types of viscosimeters, flash 
point testers, hydrometers, concentrometers, and centrifuges useful in the test- 
ing of oil products. Such properties as Saybolt viscosity, kinematic viscosity, 
\PI, Baumé and specific gravity, flash and fire point, water and sediment, 
and acidity of fuel and lubricating oils are measured. 

Various flue gas analyzers provide opportunity to the students to learn proper 
techniques of sampling and analyzing flue gas Data thus collected are then sub- 
jected to mathematical treatment for interpretation of conditions of combustion 
producing the gas sample tested. 

he metalurgical laboratory.—The fact that knowledge of the basic principles 
of metallurgy has become a basic part of the training of a good engineer has led 
to the establishment of the metallurgical laboratory at this college. Principles 
of both physical and chemical metallurgy are investigated. Equipment is avail- 
able for st udy of the follow ing topics : 

(1) Theory of alloys 

(2) Theory of heat treatment 

3) Microscopic examination of specimens 

(4) Theory of metallic corrosion and its inhibition 
(5) Identification of metallic specimens 

The presence of high-temperature furnaces enables the students to prepare 
various molten alloys, and with pyrometers, thermocouples, and high-range 
thermometers they study the cooling characteristics of these prepared alloys. 
This in turn enables them to prepare constitution diagrams for various alloy 
binary systems. Various hardness testers enable them to compare the properties 
of metallic specimens. The furnaces are likewise used in the heat treatment of 
metals as are the various quenching baths. With the cutoff wheels, grinders, 
polishers, and etchants specimens are then prepared for microscopic examination 
which enables the student to correlate structural characteristics with physical 
properties of their specimens. Photomicrographic equipment enables them to 
obtain a permanent record of structural features resulting from tr -atment. 

A variety of experiments in the corrosion of metals, together with experiments 
to illustrate the effect of anticorrosion techniques, enables them to gain compre- 
hension of the nature of this vast problem. Chemicals for various spot tests to 
identify quickly the contents of unknown metal specimens are also available. 
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In addition to the standard la 

vailable and amply used for projects in the various aspects of science. 
include : 

(e) A radio room.—An amateur radio station (K2GPU) is run by the cadets 
Equipment is constantly being designed and repaired by cadet “hams” and courses 





e given in preparation for “ham” licenses 
i) Photography laboratory.—TPhis laboratory is much in use both by amateur 
photographers (developing and printing) as well as by students doing experi 

nental work in the physics of photography. 

In addition to the above, many projects are available to the cadets pursuing 
courses in atomic and nuclear physics. These include: 

(a) Work with two Van de Graaf machines; 
(0) Production and absorption of X-rays; 
(c) Studies of Geiger-Muller counters, and others. 

The State University of New York has approved the construction of a tech 
nology building for the maritime college. This building will include space for 
all the engineering and seamanship laboratories as well as office space for the 
engineering faculty, a lecture room, and aditional classrooms. Construction of 
this building is awaiting legislative appropriation. 


S. Describe the academy’s library facilities. Please comment on the extent of 


their use, whether they are adequate and whether any library changes are 
contemplated. If any changes are contemplated, please explain. 

(a) Library facilities.—-All departments of the library, reference, circulation 
technical processes, and librarian’s office are located on the second floor of the 
Fort Building. Present facilities can accommodate approximately 50,000 vo 
umes and seat about 115 students at one time. All library materials, books 
periodicals, pamphiets, documents are on open shelves so that there is no barrier 
between them and the students. 

When classes are in session the library is open from 8: 380 a. m. to 10:30 p. n 
Monday through Friday, and on Saturday from 12:30 to 4:30. During the su 
mer months it is open weekdays from 8: 30 a. mn. to.4: 30 p. m 

The library is operated by a staff of 3 full-time professionally trained libra 
ians and 2 full-time clerical assistants. In addition, student assistants are em 
ployed on a part-time basis. 

(b) Purpose.—The library forwards the educational program of the college by 
providing an excellent reference, bibliographical, documentary, and circulating 
collection of books and other materials. These are of a quality and quantity 
sufficient to support adequately the curricular, research, recreational, and cul 
tural requirements of the faculty and students. In addition, books are selected 
to develop a comprehensive collection of primary and secondary source material 
on the origin and growth of the American merchant marine. 

(c) Resources.—As of March 31, 1955, there were 25,602 volumes in the li 
brary’s collections. In addition there are some 9,902 uncataloged pamphlets and 
$25 periodicals and 16 newspapers are regularly received. Designated as a de 
pository for certain selected United States Government publications, the librar 
received approximately 150 different series of Federal documents. Microfilm and 
microcard readers are available for use with micro editions of the New York 
Times, several maritime labor newspapers, Maritime Labor Board reports, Hal 
luyt Society publications, and similar works. 

(d) Special collections.—These include the steamship and waterways lines 
collection of annual reports, operating manuals, brochures, blueprints, and other 
shipping company publications: port and harbor collections of reports, brochures 
operating manuals, releases, about various United States and foreign important 
harbor facilities; the vocational pamphlet file of occupational and guidance: 
material on the merchant marine and other job areas; the maritime labor colle 
tion of publications from the leading American maritime unions; the Lincoln ar 
welding collection of books. 

(e) Ship’s library.—A carefully chosen library of approxibately 1,000 pocket 
books is placed aboard the training ship for the annual 3-month cruise. In addi 
tion to basic reference materials required for instructional purposes this colle 
tion is designed to give cadets and officers informational and recreational oppor 
tunities not available during the academic year. 

(f) Use—During the year 1954-55 approximately 6,891 volumes were with 
drawn from the library. As these collections are all on open shelves and because 
of the fairly long hours, many volumes are used within the reading rooms fo 
which no statistics of use are available. 
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The library tends to encourage proper use of its materials through a progran 


f instruction. During orientation week all incoming freshmen receive three 


lectures, readings, and assignments on the organization and use of the college 
ibrary. More detailed instruction in use of basic reference tools is given in 
series of 35-hour lectures. More advanced instruction is provided for upper class 
engineers by approximately 2 to 3 hours of detailed bibliographic method in con- 
nection with technical writing An elective course for marine transportation 
students provides three lectures and assignments to help the student gain a 

king knowlewge of the methods involved in research. 

yg) Conclusion (1) It is felt by the librarian that the present facilities are 
adequate for the current program 

(2) It is contemplated that an additional cataloger will be added to the library 
staff in the coming fiscal year 
9. Please compare and discuss the pros and cons of student training aboard 


commercial ships and schoolships. 

Che schoolship method of preparing officers for the merchant marine is edu- 
ecationally sound. Three-month cruises are taken during euch of the three 
summers the cadet attends the college. Each cruise for a given cadet is thus 
taken at a different educational and experience level. This permits close coordi- 
nation between the practical and theoretical phases of his education. 

During his first cruise the cadet performs the tasks of a seaman or fireman, 
on a regular work schedule. This performance of actual labor jobs enables him 
to learn the basic skills of the unrated personnel aboard merchant ships. When, 
later in his career, he gives a man an order, he will understand precisely what 
he is requiring of the man and what a man should be able to accomplish. 

During his second cruise the cadet assumes positions of intermediate respon 
sibility. He carries out the work of rated enlisted men and junior officers. He 
learns to handle and care for a group of subordinates, to work them, to maintain 
discipline among them, and to administer their routine. 

During his third cruise the cadet assumes positions of top responsibility. He 
takes charge of the deck or engineering watches and serves as division officer in 
the shipboard work routine. Deck cadets use in actual ship operation loran 
and radar equipment and other navigational devices. Cadets in the engineroom 
operate the throttles, boilers, evaporators, and other auxiliary equipment. It is 
during this cruise that he learns the meaning of command responsibility. All 
three cruises are carried out within the direct jurisdiction and control of the 
college. The ship’s officers are faculty members of the college as well as expe- 
rienced licensed merchant marine officers. They know each cadet, his baekground 
of learning, and his level of development. They are there to see to it that each 
cadet gets the opportunity to learn how to serve aboard ship through actual 
physical experience. Since they also teach the same cadets ashore, they are in 
perfect position to help the cadets correlate theoretical classroom work with 
practice at sea. Of equal importance, they are ready to point out gaps in the 
development of the cadets and to provide motivation, therefore, for courses tie 
cadets will subsequently take ashore. 

Cadets in the deck department are assigned to various cooperating steamship 
companies where they receive an intensive 2 weeks’ course in ship management 
including cargo handling and storage. They are required to make a report, 
which is reviewed and graded by the faculty, on their experience. 

Since the college is in direct control over the cruise periods, it is therefore able 
to provide direct education of a less technological nature during the cruises as 
well. Instruction is given in the culture of the countries being visited, shipboard 
sanitation, and personal health and hygiene. A portion of the college library is 
placed aboard the ship for the use of the cadets. Since different countries are 
visited on each cruise, the cadets observe a variety of cultures at their source. 
Guided inland tours into the principal countries visited under direct faculty 
supervision provide excellent cultural and historical educational experiences. 

Student training aboard commercial ships in contrast with training ships 
cannot compare favorably with the schoolship method. The sole purpose of 
the commercial ship is ocean transportation. The training of any cadets aboard 
must of necessity be incidental to the overall operation of the ship. On the 
other hand, a schoolship is operated completely for training purposes. The 
development of the cadet underlies all schoolship activities. Methods of com- 
mercial ship training as contrasted with schoolship training are these: 

Aboard a merchant ship: 

(a) Cadets observe the operation of a ship under actual commercial conditions. 

(ft) Cadets observe the actual stowage and handling of cargo. 
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bers 


Cadets observe the handling and administration of actual crew met! 

sen 
Che commercial ship method requires an 11-month cruise of the cadet, taken 
at the end of his first year of shore training. The cadets are placed under the 
urisdiction of the commercial ship's officers who have a cooperative agreement 
with a liaison team from the parent institution which has established an achieve 
ment program for the cadet. 

Che fundamental weaknesses of this program are these 

(a) The entire seatime is taken before the cadet has the theoretical background 
to understand what he sees 

(b) There is no orderly progression in his practical training 

(¢) Union rules prohibit his gaining actual physical experience in doing the 
tasks at sea. 

(d@) His role as observer limits the value of his experience 

(e) Integration with classroom work is virtually impossible under this method 

(7) The lag of 2 full years between the observation of Conditions and certifica 
tion reduces the value of the experience. 
g) The merchant marine officers from whom cadets must learn the operation 
of complex navigational and propulsion equipment are not necessarily yood 
teachers 

(hk) Because the merchant ships aboard which cadet observers are placed 
nay ply between relatively obscure ports, the cultural experience available to 
he student is restricted. 

(i) Finally, there is no institutional supervision over the cadet during observa- 
tion period on board ships; in addition, there is no supervision of the cadet’s 
safety and welfare in foreign ports. 


10. Would it be wise to require that candidates for the State academies have 
served at sea for some period (6 months—l year) before admitting them? 

It is not believed to be a practical or desirable plan. If a boy were to go to 
sea before entering a maritime school he would, of necessity, be required to work 
at the lowest grade skill on board ship. Hence he would learn little that would 
profit him in his professional career. Furthermore, putting a boy to sea unde 
such circumstances would be to neglect his fullest learning potential. 

Another factor should be considered. This institution offers a collegiate 
program. In doing so, it attempts to obtain, in competition with other colleges, 
the highest caliber students. To require that applicants first serve at sea for a 
period of time would be to place a barrier to their entering the college. 

\t this college sea experience is required, but it is given under controlled college 
supervision We believe that this system best satisfies the education objectives of 


the college 


11. Is your academy preparing to include courses on atomic propulsion ? 

This college has been offering courses in atomic physics for the last 6 years 
and courses in applied nuclear physics for the last 8 years. The course in 
atomic physics deals in part with artificial mutation of elements and their 
application, as well as cosmic rays. The course in applied nuclear physics deals 
primarily with the applications for commercial power as well as the use of 
nuclear energy in biology. The course includes such topics as theory, design, 
construction, and operation of nuclear reactors. 

In order to obtain a clear concept of industry’s problems in the design, con 
struction, and operation of nuclear reactors, responsible officials of two different 
companies, namely, the Electric Boat division of General Dynamics Corp. and 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., were approached to obtain 
from them what they consider to be a proper preparation on the baccalaureate 
level for advanced study of nuclear engineering. Both sources of information 
emphatically emphasized a thorough grounding in the fundamentals of mathe 
maties that should include differential and integral calculus, differential equa 
tions, and advanced mathematics beyond differential equations. They also in 
dicated that the students should be thoroughly grounded in such subject areas as 
physics and chemistry. 

The science department of the maritime college adequately prepares the 
students on a baccalaureate level in these basic sciences. Students are re 
quired to have 2 years of mathematics, through differential equations ; and have 
available to them after that a course in advanced mathematics for engineers 
The latter course is strongly urged upon those students who believe they would 
like to go on for graduate engineering studies and basic studies in nuclear engi- 
neering. In the physics aspect of the course, the engineering students are re- 
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quired to take the equivalent of 24% years of work, although this is covered in 
irs The chemistry course is of 1 year’s duration. 
It is believed that before a student can begin to understand the fuudameutals of 
uuciear elgineering and nuclear reactors, he must have completed courses in 


thermodynamics and heat transfer. He would also have to have a basic appre 
clation of the design of physical structures. The intensity of all these courses, 
both science and engineering, is demonstrated by the continuous use of highet 
inathematics to substantiate the interrelationship between basic science theory 
and applied engineering. 
12. Please discuss any unique and valuuble training being give by your 
icadem 

Phe educational program at the maritime college seeks to produ uLure 
citizens who have professional Competence in their specialization. To do so a 
faculty, committed to the values of college education, have bent their efforts 
Infused in the college academic program are the living traditions of America’s 
oldest maritime school. This institution, which has produced some of America’s 
greatest ship captains, is aware of the responsibilities of its reputation. It, 


therefore, strives to build in cadets the character and leadership necessary to 
uphold that reputation. 

As well as academic training the college program includes: 

a) Duty and wateh standing This inculcates in the young men a sense of 
responsibilities and strict obedience of rules and regulations and at the same 
time places them in a position of authority in protecting private and Government 
property as well as the rights of the individual. 

(0) Battalion officers.—The administration, discipline, and military organiza 
tion of the student body is, under the supervision of the commandant and dean 
of students, in control of the battalion officers ‘These officers are chosen from 
the senior Class and serve for a period of 6 months. This procedure gives prac- 
tically every senior an opportunity to prove his leadership capabilities 

(c) Conduct and aptitude——The demerit system at the college implants within 
the student a sense of order, tidiness, obedience, promptness, and good behavior. 
The system brings to light the individuals who show a tendency toward inaptitude 
or other faults, thus giving the administration and/or battalion officers an 
opportunity to correct these deficiencies. At the same time it helps all individ- 
uals to work, study, and live together cooperatively and harmoniously. 

We find that about 95 percent of the students respond favorably to this type 
of training. 

(d) Integrated college activities—All students are required to take part in 
some extracurricular activity. This develops in the individual a community 
spirit of friendship and cooperation and at the same time gives each one a 
healthy interest in an accomplishment other than academic work. 

The training ship Pmpire Siate manned and operated by the student body under 
the supervision of a trained and competent staff further intensifies this training. 
Under this program the cadet is required to complete 3 cruises during his 4 
years. Each cruise represents a progressive step involving rotation in his 
chosen department, and during the third and last cruise the cadet carries out the 
duties of an officer. 

Each first classman takes a two credit course, the cultural heritage of the 
western world. This is given by a professor who makes the cruise to lecture on 
the history of the countries visited and the industrial and economic development 
of ports of call. 

Since Spanish and French are the principal foreign languages taught at the 
college, each cruise endeavors to schedule a Spanish and French port so that 
the cadets have an opportunity to practice these languages 

Another unique factor is that every cadet may visit relatives and/or make 
one 4-hour day tour away from the ship under the guidance of a member of the 
faculty. During the 1955 cruise, cadets visited Florence, Sienna, and Genoa in 
Italy: Malaga, Granada (the Alhambra), and Cardoba (the Mosque) in Spain; 
from Kiel, Germany, the tour went to Salzburg, Austria, for the Music Festival 
via Munich and Hamburg; in Portugal the cadets went on a pilgrimage to 
Fatima 

The State University Maritime College offers an engineering course of pro- 
fessional caliber. This course has been recognized by the State of New York 
and it is registered as an approved engineering course. This means that grad 
uates may sit immediately upon graduation for the first two parts of the pro 
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fessional engineers license examination. Graduates of engineering courses no 
so registered must submit proof of competence before being allowed to tak 
this examination. ‘The professional character of the engineering course is also 
ecognized by the United States Civil Service Commission, and graduate 


the college are therefore accepted for engineering positions with such agencies 
as the Bureau of Ships, the various naval shipyards, the United States naval 
experiment station at Annapolis, and other Federal agencies 

\s further evidence of the character of the engineering curriculum it might 
he well to mention some of the commercial Companies in the marine tield which 
have sent recruiters to the college, in some cases for the last 5 years \ par 
tial list would include: the General Electric Co., the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Corp., Combustion Engineering, Babeock & Wilcox, Gibbs & Co 


and Bethlehem Steel Additional companies who have confirmed recruiting 
dates for this coming year include: Ingersoll Rand, Foster-Wheeler, Bailey 


Meter Oo., Worthington Corp., and the United States Steel Corp 


13. In order to meet the normal or peacetime needs of our merchant marine, 
how many officers do you believe should be turned out each year? How did 
vou arrive at this number’ Consider and discuss the fact that each year 

nuinber of men come up through the ranks to become officers. In pat 
ieular, it would be helpful if in answering this question you related your 
response to the present size of our active merchant fleet and its probable 
increase or decrease, as you see it, over the next 10 years 


\ccording to the latest report from the Maritime Administration, as of August 
1, 1955, the total employment on American-flag ships is approximately 57,000 
Of this 57,000 approximately 28 percent, or 16,000, are officers A survey made 
by the Maritime Administration under the direction of Adm. Telfair Knight 


indicates that 10 percent of the merchant marine officers leave the sea for shore 
employment annually. This means, therefore, that roughly speaking 1,600 must 
enter the industry annually. At the present time the average graduating classes 
of the five schools is: Kings Point, 200; the Maritime College, 100: the other three 
State schools, 250; for a total of 550 officers or less than 30 percent of the esti 
mated need. With the increasing complication of merchant ships, it would 
seem wise for at least 50 percent of the new officers to be graduates of maritime 
schools. We believe this because there is no doubt in our minds that a large 
number of well-trained and well-educated officers scattered throughout the ships 
of the merchent marine would do much to raise the overall efliciency and 
standards. 

Barring a renewed military effort it is difficult to forecast the increase in the 
number of American-flag ships. Therefore, it appears that for the present we are 
should strive to enroll in the merchant marine approximately 800 maritime 
school men each year. In view of the fact that many of the graduates go into 
the Navy or to positions ashore, it is clearly evident that the maritime schools 
should be increased in capacity rather than reduced. 


14. In time of national emergency, how many students could be trained at the 
academy without drastic changes in facilities? On such a basis what is 
the shortest period within which such students could be given sufficient 
training to qualify them as merchant marine officers? 

In time of national emergency, we estimate that maritime training can be 
given to approximately 900 men using current facilities under our immediate 
control. If the facilities now under control of the Navy at Fort Schuyler were 
made available to us this number could be increased to 1,500 students. 

Students can be prepared to meet the minimum qualifications for both deck 
and engineering licenses as presently set up in approximately 18 months of 
class instruction. This means that under a wartime program, the college could 
graduate 600 officers a year; and if the Navy facilities were made available, the 
college could graduate 1,000 men a year. 


15. How many men failed or quit each year (1949-55) without graduating 
What did these men cost the Federal Government and how did you com 
pute this figure? What is the academy doing to reduce the incidence 
such failures and resignations? 


of 
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Losses other than graduates from 1949 to 1954, inclusive 


Died Resigned deficien- ‘Discipline, ™®P“- Inducted PP¥SiCal | poral 
oie i lisabilit 

1949 24 31 4 l 2 
1950 43 17 3 l 
1951 23 36 6 l 66 
1952 87 $2 5 2 1 76 
1953 $5 19 5 l 60 
1954 43 38 7 1 l 9 

s 1 207 173 24 9 2 2 418 


The tabulation above indicates the number of separations from the college 
and the reason for such separations. 

The tabulation following indicates the cost to the Federal Government for 
those students who have failed to graduate. It should be understood, however, 
that all colleges experience some student attrition and that attrition at this 
college is smalle rthan that at other good engineering schools. The cost to the 
Federal Government for students who leave the college is only a fraction of 
the cost to the State of New York 


Schedule of costs of men who failed or quit during year (1949-55) to Federal 
Government is as follows 


Year Men Amount 
1949 62 $13, 268 
1950 65 13, 910 
1951 : 66 14, 124 
1952 75 16, 050 
1953 -an 60 12, 840 
1954 » ~ Te — 90 19, 260 


To answer this question completely would require a study of each individual 
separation from the college, taking into account the length of the student's stay, 
whether the student was on the Federal payroll and whether he participated in 
the cruise. The above tabulation is the best estimate of the situation and is not 
suaranteed to be accurate. 

In order to reduce failures and resignations, the admissions office has taken 
three steps: 

(a) A more careful review of the high-school transcript of each student in 
relation to the grades received in mathematics and science subjects. The reason 
for this is that a recent review made by the admissions office of failures over the 
past 3 years, indicated that those failing for academic reasons also showed weak 
nesses in mathematics and science subjects in high school. 

(b) A more deliberate and exacting review and questioning of the applicant's 
reasons for desiring to come to the State university maritime college. This is 
done during the interview period by the interview board at the time the entrance 
ecamination is administered. The reason for this is that members of the staff 
and faculty of the college, realizing that most young men of 17 or 18 years of age 
do not have a definite reason for wishing to attend college, try to ascertain the 
reasons why an applicant wishes to study at this college. During this interview 
it is expected that the applicant give a satisfactory answer to such questions as: 

(1) Why do you wish to attend the State university maritime college rather 
than another college in this area? 

(2) What do you know about the United States merchant marine and the 
qualifications for becoming a merchant marine officer? 

(3) Is it your intention to go to sea upon graduation from this college? 

(c) The third factor being used in an effort to reduce these failures and 
resignations is partially explained in the series of examinations given for entrance 
requirements. Reference was made to a Gordon personal profile examination 
which is being given to every applicant in order to rate his personal character- 
istics. Low scores would give an indication of those who are poorly adjusted for 
merchant marine officer training and also for possible employment in the 
merchant marine industry, particularly at sea. 
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It must be kept in mind that some of these resignations incurred were due t 


financial reasons. It is very difficult to foresee this reason for resignation 
the college. Every effort is made during the present interview by the dean of 
students to explain the financial responsibilities of each student, the fact t1 ‘ 


will not be able to work during the summer, and his responsibility in seeing that 

he has financial backing to continue on for 4 vears. In spite of this, certai: 

circumstances arise which are reasons for many resignations at this college 

If the applicant understood from the beginning that there would or would not be 

any financial help from the Federal Government it is believed some of thess 

resignations would not occur, 

16. For the fiscal years 1949 through 1954, please give the total net operating 
costs of the academy to the State, after deducting separately and listing 
the amounts the academy received from the Federal Government, the stu 
dents, and miscellaneous sources. If it is easier to give these figures on a 
calendar-year basis, please do so but so indicate. Please give the source 
of these figures. 

Apr. 1, 1949 to Mar. 31, 1950: 

Total expenditures from State appropriations: 


Regular operating costs_____- $687, 240. 30 
Estimated cost of retirement and workmen’s compensation 
insurance - 48, 000. 00 
Rehabilitation of plant 19, 425. 00 
Kquipment 27, SO9. 00 
Total 782. 474. 30 
Less : 


Student fees and miscellaneous income including $23,824 
of out-of-State tuition paid for students by Federal 
Government 

Federal subsidy 


, 680. 76 


000. OO 





Net cost to State 





Apr. 1, 1950 to Mar. 31, 1951: 
Total expenditures from State appropriations : 
Regular operating costs - 711, 847. 15 
Estimated cost of retirement and workmen’s compensation 


insurance ______ . 50, OOO. OO 
Rehabilitation of plant ie 27, 258. 00 
Equipment 39, 939. Of 

om 


Total - x 828, 524. 15 


Less: 
Student fees and miscellaneous income including $17,623 
of out-of-State tuition paid for students by Federal 
Government —_ ‘ 196, 525. 17 
Federal subsidy__- , : 25, 000. 00 


Net cost to State hs : 606, 998. 9S 
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Apr. 1, 1951 to Mar. 31, 1952 
Total expenditures from State appropriations : 





Regular operating costs ‘ S824, 481. 35 
Estimated cost of retirement and workmen's compensation 
insurance 58, OOO, OO 
CURIE, RI ON on incalg mannan eacnnitianee 3, 595. 00 
Equipment ; sgatiaag tans “ 36, 777. 00 
2 aires Bae eibicas thtemsencabeneninidenemnaseh, ._. UNE Sao 
Less 


Student fees and miscellaneous income including $19,169.00 
of out of State tuition paid for students by Federal 


Government i eis erie we 233, 224. 98 
Federal subsidy ie Ss ; : : i 25, 000. 00 
Net cost to State 664, 628. 37 


Apr. 1, 1952 to Mar. 31, 1953: 
Total expenditures from State appropriations: 
Regular operating costs Bs ania wit it ile is hee 868, 165. 71 
Estimated cost of retirement and workmen’s compensation 
insurance suites Saale jus cccait cab Spat id eben saad 61, 000. 00 


Rehabilitation of plant_- ; ee sah hecteteies 1, 467. 00 
Equipment 31, 863, 00 
Total 962, 195. 71 


Less: 
Student fees and miscellaneous income including $22,500.00 
of out of State tuition paid for students by Federal 
Government 7 
Federal subsidy _- 3 


270, 912. 91 
25, 000, OO 


Net cost to State__...._.._- é iS 666, 582. SO 








Apr. 1, 1953 to Mar. 31, 1954: 
Total expenditures from State appropriations: 


RS Wi alibi kia, msn Rit win in etnies 927, 563. 72 
Estimated cost of retirement and workmen’s compensation 
insurance... a ea, ' 64, 000, 00 
Rehabilitation of plant._._._._._.__.__-~- Sete ee ete coe 11, 218. 00 
BN cs csc serseareeeecioninae sais eiicks os aaa 31, 253. 00 
a ee oe eae o-= 1, O04, GA. 72 
Less: 


Student fees and miscellaneous income including $22,500.00 

of out of State tuition paid for students by Federal 

ee ici ae oe ec ol i Bs M 248, 965. 73 
Federal subsidy______ 25, 000. 00 


Net cost to State_______ _- Se ie re eh es Tere b 765, 068. 99 
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Apr. 1, 1954 to Mar. 31, 1955: 
Total expenditures from State appropriations: 


Regular operating costs___- e $956, O70. 44 
Estimated cost of retirement and workmen’s compensation 
SO i akin ccltiasnmeamawes Sndactiatoneccin 64, 000. 00 
Rehanitnuorm of piant.................. ie : ‘ 25, 308. 00 
RING a9 fete ees ide aememnmnwminnemsinuinioee 17, 837. OO 
Oe cabs ea sina aap evs stn a, th de a ansesin i a a» J, 008, 215. 44 
Less: 


Student fees and miscellaneous income including $22,500.00 
of out of State tuition paid for students by Federal 
Reco is aa oo anc er eectease a wreeee saa a 248, 465. 56 
Wederal sapelgy............... ice aaa a ta a i a 25, 000. 00 


Net cost tO Btatesi12c us. ibaa a tides ots sae 824, 749. SS 


17. For each such year (1949-54), please give a detailed breakdown of the amount 
of direct and indirect financial aid or support received by the academy from 
the Federal Government. Please give the source of these figures. 





Fiscal year Al B! | Ci D E I Tot 
1949 $67, 500 | $210, 600 $42, ¢ $23, 824 $25, 000 $369, 544 
1950_. 68, 750 214, 500 17, 623 25, 000 364. 12 
1951 $52, 000 71, 175 (2) 3 19, 169 25, 000 205, 594 
1952 52, 000 65, 000 73, 483 22. 500 25, 000 237, OS. 
1953 52, 000 65, 000 144,950 | 22.500 25,000 | 209, 450 
1954 52, 000 65, 000 37,400 | 22,500 25,000 | 201, 900 


Ihe explanation is as follows: 
4—Federal moneys paid to students toward defraying book and uniform expenses. 
B—Federal moneys paid to students toward defraying subsistence cost. 
C—Student pay. 
I)— Federal moneys paid to ship vendors. 
E—Portion of tuition charged out-of-State students paid by Federal Government in their behalf. 
F—Subsidy to State. 
2 Beginning with 1951 students were no longer given a Federal subsidy allowance of $65 a month. 
The textbook, subsistence, and student pay costs are paid by the Federal Gov 
ernment directly to the student. The ship repair costs are paid by the Federal! 
Government directly to the ship vendors. It should be understood that should 
such money paid by the Federal Government for textbooks, uniforms, and pai 
tial subsistence be withdrawn, the State of New York would require it from 
the students themselves. 


18. How much does the State spend, as an average, on the students who com 
plete the course? How much does the Federal Government spend, as an 
average, on the students who complete the course? How much does the 
average student spend of his own funds in so educating himself? Please 
give the source of these figures. 

State of New York average expenditure per boy for completion of the course 
is $4,552. This includes the State losses due to dropouts. This figure has been 
arrived at through attendance records and net State costs for a 3 year and 9 
months’ period. 

Average Federal Government expenditure per boy for completion of the course 
is $1,605. Similar records and period of time was utilized in preparing this 
figure. 

The average student spends approximately $750 per year of his own funds. It 
should be remembered, however, that 260 cadet-midshipmen receive annual 
Federal subsidies of $455. 


69557—_56——_11 
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19. Please give the number of students at the academy yearly, 1949 to present, 
broken down into the categories in which they are placed. 


. Percentage 
Common ; 


Year Deck Engine sth cl Total Out of State) of out of 
Uli @55 ‘ 
° State 

1949 vO 202 184 476 56 11.7 
1950 116 196 155 467 38 8.1 
1951 139 203 194 536 47 8.8 
1952 228 2909 . 527 48 9.1 
1953 226 206 522 37 7.08 
1954 225 291 sade 516 38 7.3 
19 210 258 ee 468 39 8.3 

NOTE During the years 1949, 1950, and 1951, all 4th classmen, engine and deck, took the same course 
Since 1952, the 4th class has been divided into deck and engine groups 


20. Deseribe in detail the various benefits or returns received by the Federal 
Government for the money in expends each year in connection with your 
academy. In particular, please enumerate the obligations incurred by 
the academy and the students to the Federal Government. In your opin- 
ion, would it be feasible and desirable to increase these obligations; and 
if so, in what respects? Please explain. 

(a) Benefits —The Federal Government receives the basic benefits for which 
the college originally was founded; namely, the production of trained men as 
licensed officers in the United States merchant marine. In addition the Federal 
Government receives the benefit of educated men who are becoming increasingly 
valuable to various agencies and departments of the Federal Government. 
While employment with these agencies is open to any college graduate with the 
proper training, certain departments of the Federal Government have discovered 
that the particular combination of academic, professional, and practical training 
as given by this college provides men with unique ability to fill Federal positions. 

The experience of this college with the United States Navy Bureau of Ships 
isa casein point. In 1951 the Bureau of Ships employed 2 engineering graduates 
on a trial basis. These men did so well that the following year, 1952, the re- 
cruiter for the Bureau of Ships came to the college with a quota of 5 appoint- 
ments. The following year he returned with a similar quota. In 1954, they 
exceeded their quota and made appointment offers to 7 men. In 1955, the 
Sureau’s recruiting team came to this college without a quota and made ap- 
pointment offers to 19 men. A similar experience took place with the David 
Taylor Model Basin and with the New York Naval Shipyard in Brooklyn. 
The Hydrographic Office of the United States Navy offered jobs to approximately 
25 pereent of the graduating class in marine transportation and at the present 
time is employing several graduates as marine navigation specialists and as 
cartographers. In addition to direct benefits to the Federal Government as 
noted above, the Federal Government has benefited indirectly by the employment 
of our graduates by commercial firms who have recognized the same combina- 
tion of training factors which has influenced the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Several graduates are working for the Newport News Shipyard on 
the design of the Forrestal and Ranger. <A graduate of the college with Westing- 
house was one of the project engineers involved in the successful research and 
development of several of the pumps used with the nuclear reactor aboard the 
Nautilus; and several graduates with the Electric Boat division of General 
Dynamics Corp. are employed in the design and construction of the Sea Wolf. 
One graduate, who went with the General Electric Co., was loaned to the Bureau 
of Ships as one of their experts on the nuclear powerplant but has now changed 
employment and is working as an engineer in the Reactor Design Section of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

One of the main reasons for Federal aid to officer training for the merchant 
marine is the need to man ships during a national emergency. The graduates 
of the present maritime schools, and particularly those of the State university 
maritime college, because of their education and training, find positions in allied 
fields in the maritime industry during peacetime. These graduates are there- 
fore in a position to keep their skills alive. When they return to sea during a 
national emergency they are more ready for service than those who come up 
from the ranks. When a hawsepipe officer leaves the sea because of a reduction 
in shipping, or perhaps personal reasons, he usually does not find work in any 
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merchant marine or allied industry; and this means that he will need more and 
longer refresher courses before being ready for an officer position at sea. 

(b) Obligations.-—All graduates who are in the United States Naval Reserve 
and receive Navy commisions as ensigns are under obligation to serve on active 
duty in the Navy when called; and this obligation is in effect for 8 years. As 
a matter of practice, the Reserve commission does not exempt its holder from 
the draft and, therefore, as the draft boards call these men they apply for the 
usual 2 years’ active duty. Students at the college who are not in the Naval 
Reserve have no obligations to the Federal Government beyond those of any 
citizen. It would be difficult to see how additional obligations could be estab 
lished. Since the merchant marine is a private industry the Government cannot 
dictate to the steamship companies in the matter of employment; and, in fact, 
on most American-flag ships, initial employment is controlled neither by the 
company nor by the Government but by the unions. It would be impossible for 
the Government to require the unions to accept any individual into their mem 
pership and require that the union place him aboard ship. For this reason, the 
proposal advanced by the Maritime Administration 8 years ago that all graduates 
of maritime schools should be required to serve at sea if called by the Maritime 
Administrator was completely unrealistic. 

It might be possible to give the Military Sea Transportation Service authority 
to draft graduates of the maritime schools into their service for a period of years, 
assuming that such service would be acceptable to the Selective Service System 
in lieu of active duty with the Armed Forces. 

The Maritime Administration has issued General Order No. 22 which regulates 
State maritime schools in some ways as a condition of receiving Federal aid. 
Under this order the college must require certain entrance requirements and 
provide certain minimum instructions. Since the entrance requirements and 
the curriculum, as established by the State university, are well beyond those 
minimum requirements, this part of General Order No. 22 is not of great 
importance to us. General Order No, 22, however, requires that all students, 
physically qualified, must join the United States Naval Reserve; must take 
the required instruction in naval science; and must accept a commission upon 
graduation. While the college values this connection with the Navy and would 
continue it under any circumstances, it is questionable if this feature should 
be required of institutions which are training for a private industry. 


21. List the ways in which you know or believe the academy differs from the 
three other State maritime schools; in particular, as to subjects taught, 
accreditation, adequacy of facilities, expense to the students. Please 
state whether you believe each of these differences is advantageous or 
disadvantageous to your school, your students, and the Federal Govern- 
ment 

The State university maritime college offers, in addition to license prepara- 
tion, a registered professional course in engineering. In fact, it is 1 of 4 schools 
east of the Mississippi River which gives instruction in marine engineering on 
the professional and design level; namely, MIT, University of Michigan, Webb 
Institute, and the maritime college. As a result, therefore, graduates of this 
college are in demand not only by the Federal Government but also by 
industries in the marine field. 

Since copies of the college catalog giving the curriculum and course descrip- 
tions have been furnished to the committee, details of the course of study 
may be ascertained from the catalog. It should be recognized that marine 
engineering, on the professional level, is a branch of mechanical engineering, 
power option; and therefore it includes all of the fundamental engineering 
courses normally given in any recognized engineering school. Whereas a course 
in mechanical engineering specializes in shore powerplants and factory pro 
duction, marine engineering specializes in marine powerplants and naval archi 
tecture including shafting and propellers. Following the practice in the better 
engineering schools, this college requires mathematics through differential equa- 
tions for all engineering students and provides a course in advanced mathematics 
for those students planning to go into graduate work or the field of nuclear 
power. This carries mathematics through Fourier series, ordinary and partial 
differentiation, vector analysis, line integrals, probability, ete. 

The course in marine transportation, in addition to license preparation, pro- 
vides a total of 27 hours in economics and marine transportation, which is the 
equivalent to an ordinary college major in economics with a speciality in the 
management problems of the shipping industry. Marine transportation majors 
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have found employment in the shore activities of various steamship companies 
and have found this training to be of great value. In addition to the professional 
preparation given above, all students are required to take work in the field of 
humanities and social studies with the purpose of giving as broad and general 
an education as is possible within the time allowed. 

In the matter of expense to the students, since the State of New York charges 
no tuition to its residents, a student may get 4 years’ college education at this 
institutien upon payment of board, room, and clothing. The cost to the in- 
dividual student is approximately $750 a year as compared with the national 
estimate of $2,500 a year for those students living at one of the private colleges. 
Certain students—260—receive subsidy payments for approximately 3 years 
to the extent of $455 a year, provided they are physically qualified to be naval 
officers. Students not so qualified must bear the entire expense themselves. 

In our opinion, the more advanced course at this college has proved to be a 
great advantage to the students as shown by the demand for their services upon 
graduation. The advantages to the Federal Government are discussed in detail 
under question No. 20 above. 


22. (a) In each of the years 1949-55 how many of your students have been 
residents of States other than the State in which your academy is located? 
(b) What percentage has this been of your total enrollment each year? 
(c) If the student is not a resident of the State in which your academy is 
located, what are the differences insofar as cost to— 
1. The student? 
2. The State? 
3 The Federal Government? 
(d) If preference of any kind other than cost (such as enrollment prefer- 
ence is given residents of the State in which the academy is located, please 
enumerate and discuss the wisdom of continuing. 


Out-of- Percent of | Out-of- | Percent of 
Year State out-of-State | Year State out-of-State 
students students | students | students 

- inna — niin —|————— 

49 56 11.7 1953 37 | 7. 08 

950 aa 38 8. 1 1954. 38 | 7.3 

951 Lc dele ties te we ceten 47 5.8 1955. 29 | g. 2 
ROO iité cis ce webobudbinkedcas 4s 9. 1 


(ec) (1) $460. (The Federal Government pays this tuition to not more than 
{S$ out-of-State students provided they are in the Naval Reserve program, total 
sum not to exceed $22,500.) (2) None. (38) $22,500 if full quota of 48 students 
at $460 per student is filled. 

(d) No preference. 

23. Please give a breakdown of present occupations of recent graduates (say 
tive-hundred-odd) as follows: 


Or ye a car ee | h 
()) On active duty in the Navy_-- ii A A a is i cal 186 
(Cc). I SHOPS DOSIUONS In MATILIMG DEIOSUY Ang. iene wnetccnmot—» Bde 
(d) Army, Air Force, Coast Guard, graduate schools, and other employment. 163 
(e) Deceased____- ae ‘ : cll alta ricedmeiides SS eee 3 
(f) Unknown_- < salle ee Sl aa ee ee 5S 


While the above tabulation is approximately correct, it is by no means guaran- 
teed to be entirely so. The college makes an annual survey of its alumni each year 
in December. Since men are being called to active duty and discharged from 
the Navy almost monthly it is impossible to give complete up-to-date figures at this 
time. 


24. Do you believe upgrading schools such as Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., and Alameda, 
Calif., should be reactivated? Please give in detail the reasons for your 
answer. If you believe they should be reactivated, please discuss the size 
they should be and justify the expense which the Federal Government 
would thus incur. 

(a) Upgrading schools should be reactivated for the following reasons: 
(1) It gives personnel within the shipping industry refresher training 
in theory and work to be carried back to their jobs. 
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(2) Adds to experience a knowledge and better understanding of maint 
nance and operation of equipment aboard merchant ships. 

(3) Keeps at the ready point a strong nucleus of trained unlicensed per 
sonnel in the event of an emergency so that these individuals may be brought 
in for a speeded-up officer training program to bridge the gap until an 
expanded program for officer training can be put underway. 

(4) Keeps licensed and unlicensed personnel abreast of the changes i! 
equipment and in the operation and maintenance of new equipment. 

(5) Assists in developing unlicensed personnel to prepare for their license 
and thus provides shipping personnel with the chance of coming up through 
the ranks into officer status. 

(b) It is believed that this question can best be answered by the shippin: 
companies. We suggest that if reactivated the schools should be started on a 
small scale and increased as demands indicate. 

(c) The financial responsibility of this upgrading program should be a co 
ordinated effort of the shipping companies, unions, and the individual students 
with the Government contributing only minimum assistance. 


25. Do you believe the Maritime Service Institute (which provided correspond- 
ence courses to officers and crews at sea) should be reactivated as a Federal 
activity? Please give in detail the reasons for your answer. If you 
believe it should be reactivated, please discuss the size it should be and 
justify the expense which the Federal Government would thus incur. 

(a) The Maritime Service Institute should be reactivated for the same reasons 
as those given for reactivating the upgrading program. In addition the follow- 
ing reasons should be added, if they wished to continue in an active sailing status. 

(b) These correspondence courses provided a means of educational advance- 
ment both technical and academic to a segment of the United States citizenry 
who, because of their occupation, are deprived of obtaining normal educational 
opportunities. 

(c) It is recommended that the program be started in a small way and in- 
creased in size and scope as required by enrollment. 

(d) As to the financial responsibility of the operation of the Maritime Service 
Institute it is believed that the shipping companies, the unions, and the individual 
students should contribute the major portion of the moneys necessary for the 
operation of this activity. The Federal Government should play a minor part 
in contributing to this program such as providing space in a building for con- 
ducting this activity. 

26. To what extent could the needs of the shipping industry be met by upgrading? 

In our estimation, not more than 20 percent of the personnel needs of the ship- 
ping industry can be met by upgrading. ‘The reason for the above statement is 
based on the interest displayed by merchant-marine personnel in the refresher 
and upgrade training program formerly sponsored by the United States Maritime 
Service and also the interest of merchant-marine personnel in correspondence 


courses, 


27. What recommendations, if any, for changes in your school, the other State 
schools, and Kings Point would you make in order to best protect and 
promote the interest of the Federal Government? 

All maritime schools have as their primary purpose the training and education 
of young men to become officers in the merchant marine. This is the reason for 
the existence of all maritime schools including the State University of New York 
Maritime College. Certain schools, however, although pursuing the above objec- 
tive, have seen fit, in response to the demands of the maritime industry, to enlarge 
the scope of their curriculum. We believe that there is room for diversity 
within the ranks of maritime-training instructions. This is the reason that some 
schools have 3-year courses and some have 4-year courses. This should be a 
matter of choice for each school. 

Before the ship can be sailed it must be designed and built and its various 
components must be designed and manufactured prior to final assembly. The 
great demand on the part of Federal agencies, the shipyards, and other industries 
in the marine field for engineering graduates of this college clearly indicates 
that there is a critical shortage of such trained personnel. It certainly is to the 
interest of the Federal Government to help alleviate this situation. It is not 
implied, however, that any maritime school should, by any means, abandon 
preparation for an active license; it does mean, however, that the acquiring of 
the license, together with operating experience either in the merchant marine 
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or the Navy would produce men of great value to the design and production end 
of the maritime industry. 

Although curriculum and standards are constantly being evaluated at the 
maritime college, no major changes are contemplated at the present time involv- 
ing the scope of the curriculum. 

It would be in the best interest of the Federal Government’s maritime training 
program to stabilize its scholarship subsidy system. The possibility of a yearly 
appropriation being reduced or eliminated is a matter of concern and worry for 
students dependent in Federal help. 

The present scholarship progfam may be improved on so that a larger number 
of qualified out-of-State students may be accommodated at the State maritime 
school of their choice. The State university plan, as proposed by Dean Reuben 
Frodin, executive dean for 4-year and professional colleges, before the Commerce 
Department and Related Agencies Subcommittee on Appropriations on May 8, 
1955. is as follows: 

It is proposed that the Federal Government, in.lieu of the present scholarship 
scheme, award in each State institution a number of maintenance scholarships 
based on average enrollment over a previous 3-year period which would provide 
for the subsidization of upper-class students. (In the case of the 3-year schools, 
perhaps the subsidies could go to those satisfactorily completing the first 
semester work.) It could be suggested for New York that a $500 annual 
allotment for maintenance be given to the Ist, 2d, and 3d classmen in good 
standing—but not to exceed 350 students at the present time. This would cost 
he Federal Government $175,000 per year for the New York school. It would 
be an extremely equitable way to insure high quality performance of tested 
students. New York, in turn, could agree to take out-of-State students up to 
a quota of 20 percent of its enrollment, and these students as well as New York 
residents, would be eligible for Federal maintenance following the satisfactory 
coinpletion of their first year. Residents of New York, as at present, would pay 
no tuition ; out-of-State residents might pay a $300 tuition charge. 


28. What do other nations do in the way of comparable maritime officer training 
at Government expense? 

There is no maritime nation in Europe or anywhere else which subsidizes 
maritime officer training so extensively as we do in the United States. Eng- 
Iand’s two most famous schools, the Worster and Conway, are privately operated. 
There are several upgrading schools in England, one located in Southampton 
and another in Liverpool, but these, too, are of a private nature. The students 
pay their own tuition and subsistence. It is understood that certain shipping 
companies provide part of the costs for their own employees. 

The oldest school in Europe is located in Amsterdam. This school is partly 
subsidized by Dutch shipping companies but the greater part of the expense is 
borne by the student. 

In Germany, a controversy still exists as to the value of sail versus steamships 
for the training of merchant marine officers. This is, however, an economic 
rather than a practical approach to training officers. VPrivate owners will run 
sailing ships when there is a profit. It is done by hiring a few seamen and a 
large number of cadets who make up the rest of the crew. The latter are 
given a nominal salary or not at all and, therefore, if the profit exists the 
training continues. Right now these sail training ships have been laid up 
2 years. As a result of the war, Germany has a shortage of officer personnel 
because their replacement program cannot keep pace with new construction. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium operate sailing ships; but again, in 
most of these schools, the student pays his way. These apprentices are farmed 
out to shipping companies but do their upgrading in schools ashore. 

By and large, most European companies rely upon the apprenticeship system 
conducted on their own ships. Under this system, the captain and ship’s officers 
are obligated to assume this instruction as a collateral duty. This continues for 
a period of from 1 to 2 years when the apprentice is sent to a school ashore for 
1 year. The apprentice goes back to sea after this and serves for another 1 to 2 
years at sea and then is sent ashore for a period of approximately 1 year. Upon 
the completion of this second year ashore, the apprentice sits for his master’s 
or chief engineer’s license. On an average it takes from 6 to 8 years to produce 
an officer under this system. 


29. Would it be feasible or desirable for the United States shipping industry 
to give a certain number of scholarships to Kings Point and the State 
academies in order to reduce the present burden being borne by the State 
and Federal Government? Please explain. 
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While the State of New York is educating men from New York State at this 
college with no expense for tuition, it is necessary for the individual student to 
pay for his own board, room, uniforms, and incidental expenses. Since only 
about half of the students receive the current Federal subsidy and since the 
subsidy is inadequate to cover the above expenses for those who do receive it, 
scholarships from any source would be highly desirable. 

This college already enjoys the support of the maritime industry in several 
forms. Prominent executives of the industry sit on the college’s council; 
steamship companies cooperate in the matter of student shipping operation 
projects; most importantly, steamship companies seek our graduates for a 
variety of positions. 

Large-scale maritime industry scholarships to nautical schools is another 
matter. Traditionally, the maritime industry, as well as other industries, have 
not seen fit to subsidize public education. Although the college would welcome 
tuitional support for its students through industry, it does not think the likeli- 
hood to be a great one. 

30. Is there any definite State policy or commitment guaranteeing long-range 
maintenance of your academy: or is your State’s maritime training pro 
gram dependent solely upon the action of each successive session of the 
State legislature and/or Congress to provide the necessary funds? 

The education laws of the State of New York governing the overall policies and 
administrative practices of the State include a provision enumerating the col- 
leges of the State university, among them the maritime college. It must be 
noted, however, that the laws of the State are amendable and repealable ; it also 
should be noted that State activity—every position and every item of supply 
is dependent upon the annual appropriation of the legislature. In response to 
the question, our answer is that the trustees of the State university regard the 
maritime college as an integral part of the university. There are, as has been 
enumerated in the answer to question 1, 26 other units of the State university 
We further cite, as Dean Frodin has testified before Congress, the fact that 
State support of the maritime college is now at the highest level of its history. 


Senator Payne. Now, with that said, we are very happy, indeed, to 
have with us this morning the Congressman from the 25th district 
representing the Bronx, Paul Fino. 

Paul, you go right ahead with any statement that you wish to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL A. FINO, UNITED STATES CONGRESS- 
MAN, REPRESENTING THE 25TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, NEW 
YORK 


Mr. Frno. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, I am a Member 
of Congress representing the 25th Congressional District wherein the 
State maritime academy is situated. 

At the outset, I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity 
to present my views on the continuance of Federal aid to the New 
York State Maritime College here at Fort Schuyler and the three 
other State maritime academies. 

In my 3 years in Congress, I have urged that Federal assistance, in 
enabling our fourth arm of national defense to meet its needs for 
thoroughly trained officer personnel, is vital not only to the welfare 
of the merchant-marine industry but also to the security of the armed 
services and the American people. 

This institution, which is located at Fort Schuyler, off Long Island 
Sound, is the oldest and one of the finest maritime colleges in the 
country. Since its establishment in 1874, Fort Schuyler has sent out 
some 5,500 graduates to serve as deck and engineering officers in the 
merchant marine and Naval Reserve. Among them are such out- 
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<tanding leaders as Rear Adm. Harry Manning, the first command- 
ing officer of the steamship United States, and Commodore John W. 
\nderson, the vessel’s present captain. 

The New York State Maritime College is the largest of the four 
States maritime academies in existence. Its enrollment of 465 stu- 
dents is equivalent to that of the three other State institutions com- 
bined. 

Fort Schuyler is the only State maritime school which offers and 
requires a full 4-year course of study. We from New York State are 
proud of this maritime college which we consider the best of all the 
State schools. And we are happy to know that Hon. Louis S. Roths- 
child, Under Secretary of the Department of Commerce, shares our 
views on this score, 

At a hearing before the House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce, which was held April 18, 1955, Mr. 
Rothschild testified that—and I quote his words—“The only State 
maritime school that is up to Federal standards is the New York 
State School.” Asa matter of fact, Mr. Rothschild placed it on a par 
with the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Pont. 
This evaluation was given by Mr. Rothschild when he testified before 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on January 
12, 1954. 

Our merchant marine needs at least 1,500 new officers every year. 
Kings Point furnishes only some 200 of that number and apparantly 
has no plans for expansion. The Nation requires more than this 
small number of college-trained officers for the effective operation of 
our shipping. Modern ships have become increasingly mechanized 
and complex; and the administration of the maritime industry now 
demands much more than routine technical competence. Our country 
has a vital interest in insuring that the leaders of this mighty industry, 
so essential to the national defense, be men of both technical skill and 
educated judgment. 

The State University of New York Maritime College annually 
graduates about 100 such men, officers with degrees in marine science, 
marine transportation, and marine engineering. The education these 
men receive is primarily at State expense; during the past 3 years the 
State of New York has paid out over $7! 52,000, a year to the State 
maritime college here at Fort Schuyler. But the Federal Government 
has been contributing to Fort Schuyler since the school’s foundation ; 
at present the subsidy is $203,000 a year. Each graduate of the New 
York State Maritime College costs the American taxpayer about 
$2,000 a year. Compare this with the estimated $10,000 cost, all of 
it borne by the Federal Government, of training a Kings Point man 
during his 4 years at that school. 

This is no criticism of the United States Merchant Marine Academy ; 
[ have consistently supported that institution. But Kings Point 
graduates are not sufficient to meet the need for well-trained mer- 
chant mariners; we must have the fine young officers put out by all 
of the State academies as well. 

Fort Schuyler has been outstanding in training such men, and its 
job has become particularly essential in a period of incre: singly com- 
plex technology and persistent international tension. The New York 
State Maritime College deserves the continued support of the Ameri- 
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can people; I am confident that Congress will meet the need now as it 
has done in the past. 

Again I wish to thank this committee for the privilege to testify 
on this matter which I consider of serious and current importance. 

Thank you. 

Senator Payne. Thanks very much, Congressman. I am well 
aware, of course, of the very strong support that you have given in 
the Congress to maritime training “all the way down the line, State 
academies and the Federal Acade ‘my as well, and it is certainly appre- 
ciated, I know, by everybody that is a friend of this program. 

I was glad of your mentioning of the national interest in this mari- 
time training program because you know that has been one of the 
basic arguments that has been put out by some of those who don’t 
want State academies to continue, namely, that they have no place in 
the national program and that it is felt that the Kings Point Acade my 
alone can do the job. 

[ have a statement here that I think is particularly important for 
emphasis for the record, in view of this opposition that developed on 
the part of certain people toward the continuance of State maritime 
academies, 

This statement is from a report of June 1955 to the President by the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations and gives the Commis- 
sion’s view on Federal participation in such activities, as follows: 

The Commission recommends that legislative action be taken to limit Federal 
grants-in-aid in behalf of vocational education to subjects vested with a clear 
and special national interest and to establish new categories of Federal grants 
only to stimulate forms of training especially important to the national interest. 

It is further recommended that existing grants not meeting these criteria be 
eliminated after a reasonable period of time. 

Certainly, from all of the testimony that is available, plus all of the 
facts that wil! bear it out in connection with this maritime training 
program, both at the State and the Federal Academy level, there is no 
question on the part of anyone but that this is definitely a training in 
the national interest. 

It not only makes the graduates available for the needs of our mari- 
time industry but also trains these men so that they are available in 
time of emergency as trained personnel. Many of them, of course, 
do serve in the Navy and after completing their particular chore, 
retain their Naval Reserve status afterwards. 

So [ would hope that possibly this statement that has come out from 
that intergovernmental group will put to rest for once and all any 
question as to whether the Federal Government is right or wrong in 
continuing support of these State maritime ac ademies: 

Mr. Frvo. Well, I hope so. 

Senator Payne. Is there any question anyone has? 

(No questions. ) 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Frno. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. We will move on and if Mr. Newbold Lawrence 
has no objection we will be very happy, indeed, to hear from him. 

Mr. Lawrence, will you just state your name and interest in this 
particular hearing for the purpose of the record ? 
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STATEMENT OF NEWBOLD T. LAWRENCE, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STATES LINES, AND COUNSELOR, NEW YORK STATE MARITIME 
COLLEGE 


Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. My name is Newbold T. Lawrence, and 
[ am vice president in charge of operations, United States Lines. 
Also, I believe, a counselor of the New York State Maritime College. 

I have no prepared statement. I more or less felt that you would 
want possibly to ask me some questions. 

There is just one point that I would like to mention. 

In the last 4 days—last Friday as a matter of fact—I went down to 
the Brookhaven Research Laboratory, I was interested in the nuclear 
reactors and so forth. I don’t know very much about them and that 
is what I went down there for. But it just impressed me again of the 
importance of highly trained merchant marine officers, particularly, 
you might say, in engineering. You just can’t do the way we used 
to do. 

Now, that does not eliminate, of course, those who you might say 
come up through the ranks. There are always those too, and always 
will be and alw: ays should be, but the complications of engineering 
now have advanced so much that it is absolutely essential that) you have 
a college trained mind. In other words, maybe the man that comes 
out of here does not know everything about nuclear reactors, but on 
the other hand, his mind has been trained so that he can absorb those 
things quicker than the man who has not had the training. 

I am just pointing out the importance of the highly trained engi- 
neer, also deck, because you have much additional machinery in the 
way of electronics, and so forth, which is most important. 

Then, on Monday I happened to go up to Schenectady where they 
are building this more or less experimental gas turbine. 

It wasr unning then and we happened to have 4 of our own engineers 
up there, 3 of whom are graduates of the academy. There again I was 
struck with the importance of highly trained engineers. Just as the 
General Electric officials told me, it so happens that the chief engineer 
we sent up there is a man that they are very much pleased with. He 
is a very bright engineer and they pointed out that they can build a 
machine but it is just as important to have somebody well trained to 
run it, otherwise the whole experiment can fall to pieces. You just 
don’t move ahead, you see what I mean ? 

Another point: when we took over the United States, it was im- 
pressed upon me then the importance—we manned that ship with all 
our own engineers, I mean engineers from our own ships, and a great 
many of them—not all of them—were also ac: ademy graduates. We 
could not have taken over that ship, we could not have run that ship 
if we did not have those men. 

There is just one other thing that I think we mentioned here a little 
while ago and that is the question which I think you brought up with 
regard to having all the training being done by Kings Point under 
the Federal Government. Well, I ama graduate of the Naval Acad- 
emy, and I remember in those days when I graduated there were very 
few that were brought in from anywhere other than the Naval Acad- 
emy into the Navy. But I think that today it is the policy of the 
Navy, not only to utilize the Naval Academy graduates, but they see 
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the importance of taking men from different colleges, different engi 
neering colleges, and as a matter of fact all the colleges. In other 
words, they don’t rely entirely on the Naval Academy to supply all 
the naval officers as they used to. I think the policy has changed, and 
I think the same thing applies in the merchant marine. 

In other words, it is far better to have Kings Point, and also the 
State schools or State colleges, placed around the different parts of 
the country, and I think you get a much—well, the education 1s better 
that, way, it seems to me. 

Senator Payne. You have employed with the United States Lines 
quite a number of the men out of the school ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes; I have been with the lines for about 30 years, 
and it so happens one of my particular interests has been the building 
up of an organization of highly trained and well-qualified personnel. 

Senator Payne. And you think very highly of the men that you have 
received 4 

Mr. Lawrence. Absolutely. 

Senator Payne. In fact, I believe you have also taken a number of 
men from the Massachusetts Academy. 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes; asa matter of fact, from Maine, Massachusetts, 
Kings Point, and Fort Schuyler. 

Senator Payne. And you have been well pleased with the type of 
personnel you have received ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, absolutely. 

Well, as a matter of fact, as I mentioned, I don’t think we could run, 
wv that we could have taken over the United States as we did unless 
we had those men who, most of them, start in with us as junior third 
officers, or licensed junior engineers, and they stay with us. 

Senator Payne. Let me ask this, Mr. Lawrence. If we are going 
to maintain a strong position in the maritime field—and certainly a 
far as I am person: ally concerned I think it is essential that we do in 
this country—and if the need is going to be as eanaere by the in- 
dustry in the vicinity of 1,200 to 1,500 officers » year, how are they 
going to secure that number of competent men libs cakes academies 
are continued in operation ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, we couldn’t. 

Senator Payne. Are you going to have enough men coming up from 
the ranks to ever be able to take over and be qualified ? 

Mr. Lawrence. No, definitely; Iam sure you won’t. 

Senator Payne. And we are talking peacetime ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Right. 

Senator Payne. So if we ever did get into an emergency situation 
we would need many more than that. 

Mr. Lawrence. No question about that, which brings up another 
point and that is that a good many of the graduates of Kings Point, 
Fort Schuyler, Mass., and Maine, don’t necessarily go to sea. Well, 
that in itself is not as important as it is argued because a lot of them 
go into the industry such as for instance General Electric, or West- 
ingtonhouse, or Newport News, or Gibbs & Cox, or the Bureau of 
Ships and, of course, into the Navy. And they are just as essential 
to the maritime industry as the man that goes to sea. Of course, we 
don’t want them all to stay ashore, but. it does not. mean that they are 
lost, you might say, to the industry just because a man takes a job 
ashore. 
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Senator Payne. Don’t you think that point has sometimes been 
overemphasized by, let us say, those who have been critical of the 
operation of the State academies—— 

Mr. Lawrence. I think so. 

Senator Payne. In saying that the men go there and get their edu- 
cation but they never follow the sea as such? Certainly from the 
returns that I have been able to study thus far, that argument will be 
completely thrown out the window because a great preponderance of 
the graduates from the schools definitely do enter into training at sea. 
There are some that, as you say, play a very valuable role in the com- 
ponent parts of the industry. There have to be shore jobs in industry, 
but basically they definitely follow the very thing for which the 
schools originally were set up. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is just the point that I wanted to make; and 
also they have their license to which they can return and they also, 
a great many of them, have their commission in the Navy, so they are 
available. 

Senator Payne. Right. 

Mr. Lawrence. And it builds up a certain backlog of men with 
licenses and with commissions. 

Mr. Weesver. I think at this point in the record, Senator, it might 
be helpful if we referred to one of the answers given to a question in 
the questionnaire which the committee submitted to the New York 
State Maritime College, and that question had to do with the present 
occupation of recent graduates. 

A summary of the reply would be about as follows: Approximately 
500 recent graduates are referred to in this reply. Of that number, at 
sea in the merchant marine, and I assume the 500 would cover about 
5 graduating classes. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. 

Mr. Wesster. There were 113. On active duty in the Navy, there 
were 186. That is 300 roughly out of the 500, in shore positions in 
the maritime industry, 172; serving in the Army, the Air Force, the 
Coast Guard, graduate schools, and other employment, 163. Deceased 
were 3, and unknown 58. So from that we could certainly conclude 
that the great majority of men even graduating as long ago as 5 years 
are serving either at sea, in the Navy, on active duty, or in shore posi- 
tions in the Maritime industry. Those that are not apparently are 
in the Army, Air Force, Coast Guard, graduate schools, or other 
employment. That would certainly seem to support the conclusion 
that not nearly as many have left the sea and the maritime industry 
as the general impression would have it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. Back on the record. 

Dean Porter, I think it might be helpful because of my raising the 
question of this difference in total figures which might be confusing 
somebody—someone always jumps on figures, sometimes I do—if you 
would just make that statement that you have made for the record 
itself. 

Mr. Wessrer. Would you? 

Dean Porter. My name is Albert O. Porter. I am the dean of the 
State university maritime college. 
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Mr. Porter. The figures on employment given in our question- 
naire include all graduates of the college who have received a de ree 
since the college was authorized to grant degrees in‘1947. 

Senator Payne. Well, let me ask “this, Will that take care of the — 

Mr. Porter. Off the record, Senator, you asked for 500 but I gave 
you nearly 700. 

Senator Payne. That is all right, then, that particular comment 
relating to that particular page will clarify it. 

Thanks very much. 

Do you have anything ? 

Mr. Wessrer. Do I eather from your testimony that the United 
States Lines considers valuable the fact that the offic ers being er: adu- 
ated from this academy, this school, have, perhaps, more education 
than would be necessary for them merely to acquire the license ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, I think that is true, that they have more edu- 
cation than is absolutely necessary for the license. 

Mr. Wesster. Do you consider that valuable in your company / 

Mr. Lawrence. Very definitely. 

Mr. Wesstxr. Would you explain why ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, the way I look at it is this: that a may who 
has this education has a trained mind and even though he may have 
taken subjects which as far as actually operating a ship as an engineer 
or as a deck officer are not absolutely essential, but there are some new 
things, new equipment, new machinery, and so forth, being introduced, 
that a man with a trained mind can pick up and understand much 
more quickly and much more intelligently than one who has not got 
that. That is the reason I think it is most essential. In fact, it is not 
only valuable, but I think it is absolutely essential. 

Mr. Werstrr. Do you find th: at that additional education is he Ipful 
in relations with your company’s customers and with your contacts in 
foreign countries ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Oh, yes; I do. Ido think so. 

Mr. Wesster. The reason I asked that is that I gathered that 
dealing with passengers and business contacts aboard a vessel such as 
the ste: »amship United States would probably require a rather broad 
general education as well as the technical know-how. 
~ Mr. Lawrence. It does. That makes a tremendous difference, 

There is just one other thing that I would like to mention, and 
that is the question of a a ship versus the system that they use 
at Kings Point. Now, I don’t say this in any criticism whatsoever 
as far as Kings Point is concerned, you see, but Iam a very strong 
believer in the training ship. 

We see both sides of it because the boys from Kings Point are well 
trained, their education is excellent, but I don’t think they get the 


practical training as a cadet aboard a ship as well as by the training- 
ship method. 


You see, for instance, on a cargo ship there is a deck cadet and 
engine cadet put on board. Now the captain and the chief engineer 
of that ship may be excellent men and they have a lot of knowledge, 
but on the other hand, as you know, a trained educator has a way 
of giving that knowledge to the boy that a person who is not tr: ained 
or doesn’t underst: and it cannot match. He just doesn’t know how 
to do it, though he wants to do it, you see. Then, of course, they may 
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get on a ship on which the captain or the chief engineer don’t take 
very much interest in training young boys, you see. 

As far as their Work is concerned they may be very good and excel- 
lent as far as captains and chief engineers are concerned, so it is 
sort of to my mind a little bit of a hit-or-miss situation. 

Senator Payne. In other words, an extracurricular activity for 
the personnel of that ship, whereas it is the duty and responsibility 
of the men who handle the operation of the training ship. 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes. IT think personally that the training ship 
as it is run here at Fort Schuyler is far more valuable than when I 
was a midshipman and we went on our cruises because in this ship, 
they actually run the ship—they don’t have any paid hands, so to 
speak. 

We had a great many more in the Navy and a lot of their training 
was observing somebody else doing the work. There they have to 
do the work themselves, and it is just all the difference in the world 
when you actually put your own hand to it to do a repair or mainte- 
nance job than if you watch somebody else do it. 

That is the reason I feel that the training on the training ship is 
absolutely essential. 

There is another thing. The way it is worked out here where you 
have 1 year of scholastic work, then 3 months on a training ship, then 
back to Fort Schuyler for another year, then 3 months again, the 
things that they learn here at the fort they can apply when they 
go on the training ship. I think it is better to do it that way than it 
is to give them a “whole year at sea and then come back, having only 
had 1 year scholastic. 

Senator Payne. I think it is very helpful, Mr. Lawrence, because 
certainly you are not speaking now as one of the staff of the academy, 
you are speaking as a man who runs into the practical activity of 
the young man after he has turned out from here, and you are pretty 
well able to evaluate the type of training that you think helps him 
greatly in his future life. 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, that is the way I feel and I wanted to mention 
that because I think it is important and I think there is no reason why 
it should not be worked out all the way through and the training 
ships are most important. 

Mr. Bourson. Well, Mr. Lawrence, could I ask you one further 
question about that? 

Those cadets who go on that 1 year’s service aboard your ships, do 
they participate just as actively in the work aboard their ship as if 
they were men brought in from the unions, who had never been to an 
academy, or is there some restriction that might prevent them from 
actively taking real part in the operating of the ship? 

Mr. Lawrence. No; I don’t think that the unions, as far as T know, 
I have never heard of them interfering. But you see, you take with 
a cargo ship, it has its own crew, complete, so that the cadet is some- 
what of an extra. 

Mr. Bourson. He is supercargo, in other words? 

Mr, Lawrence. Yes Now, of course, it depends a great deal on the 
personality of the cadet and also, we will take, for example, the engi- 
neer. Some of the cadets are very enthusiastic. They are down there 
to learn everything they can, and if the cadet happens to get with a 
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chief engineer who is also interested in helping him to learn it works 
out very well, you see. But that does not happen frequently enough, 
I don’t think. Of course, where you have them on a training ship 
and there is a regular program laid out for them, where they go from 
one thing to another, I think it turns out a better practical deck officer 
or engineer than the other system when they actually run the ship 
themselves, when they are not ‘observers, we will say. 

The Naval Academy now, I understand, puts the midshipmen on 
the carrier and, as far as I can see, they = stand around and watch. 
Personally, I don’t want to criticize the Naval Academy, but on the 
other hand, I don’t think it is as good as where you have a training 
ship where they actually do the work themselves. As a matter of fact, 
[ think, as far as the seaman is concerned, they turn out a better man 
here than they do at the Naval Academy now, but of course, on the 
other hand, the Naval Academy has many courses that are not given 
here and which are essential, so that is another thing, but the Navy, | 
think, appreciates them too. 

Senator Payne. That is very helpful. Do you have any other 
questions? 

(No questions.) 

Senator Payne. I believe that is all, thank you very much, Mr. 
Lawrence. 

Mr. Lawrence. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. We appreciate very much your coming. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Paynr. Our next witness is Mr. Huber. If you will just 
state your name and connection, and so forth, for the matter of the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH HUBER, PAST PRESIDENT, PARENTS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK MARITIME COLLEGE 


Mr. Huser. Well, my name is Joseph Huber, I live in Rockville 
Centre, Long Isk ind, I am a parent of a graduate, and I have my next 
oldest son being i interviewed for entrance-in this college at this very 
moment. Iam also past president of the parents’ association, having 
been one of the founders and having served first as treasurer for 2 
years. 

I have a little bit of my own personal background, if you will bear 
with it. 

I have been 40 years with the Chase Bank in New York and am now 
serving as acting postmaster in Rockville Center. 

I have listened to the testimony of Congressman Fino and Mr. Law- 
rence and I would like to emphasize very ‘strongly the points that they 
brought out. 

I would like to touch a little bit on the fact that one of the things 
of great importance to me, and I think to my son when he came here, 
was the fact that this was a 4-year college course. Naturally, he was 
interested in the maritime angle of it and he graduated last June and 
is now in the Navy as an ensign aboard the Ticonde roga. He enjoys 
that berth very much. 

I think I speak for a goodly number of the parents of the boys that 
attend this school. We are very, very thankful and appreciative that 
we have a man like Admiral Durgin at the head of this college, and his 
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staff. We feel that they do a wonderful job. We have been very 
close to the activities of the school here. I might mention that one 
of the things that we stress very, very strongly in this parents’ associa- 
tion is that we do not and will not in any way interfere with the opera- 
tion of the college or with the affairs of the cadets but we do stand by 
to lend a helping hand whenever it is necessary for us to do so, when- 
ever they call on us to do so. 

In that connection, one of the things that has caused a lot of un- 
certainty in the minds of the parents has been this annual event that 
comes up around budget time: Are we going to get the help from the 
Government or aren’t we? And I think that—— 

Mr. Wessrer. Federal Government, sir 

Mr. Huser. Federal Government, that’s right. 

I think that from what I have been able to observe there is room, 
definitely, for all of the schools, the State schools and the Academy at 
Kings Point. I think the demands of the industry cannot and have 
not been met by all of the schools up to the present time. I think that, 
us a matter of fact, it is possible that the activities of the schools should 
be expanded so that they could produce more men for the industry, as 
1 understand the industry requires. 

[ have had the privilege of visiting the Maine school at Castine. 
I have also visited the Massachusetts school. Unfortunately I have 
not been able to go to California yet, but I hope to some day, and I 
have also visited on several occasions Kings Point, so I know some- 
what of the activities at those schools and what each one of them has 
to offer. 

They are all a little bit different. Of course, the facilities at Kings 
Point are really more elaborate than they are here, but from a stand- 
point of scholastic activity and loyalty to the schools I think you have 
to go a long way to meet the enthusiasm that exists here at Fort 
Schuyler. I don’t know if there is anything else that I can say as a 
parent and as a member of the Parents’ Association. 

Senator Payne. Would you say the members of the Parents’ As- 
sociation generally are very favorable toward the school ? 

Mr. Huser. Yes, very definitely. 

Senator Payne. And have been pleased by the type of work that 
has been carried on? . 

Mr. Huser. Very definitely, because I think if there were any gripes 
they would gravitate toward me as having been the president for the 

vast 2 years and I have heard very little in ‘this regard at all. 

We have, as I say, on occasions helped the school where it is pos- 
sible for us to do so in furnishing various types of equipment that were 
not readily available to them from other sources. 

If there are any further questions that you would like to ask of me, 
I would be very happy to answer them if I can. 

Senator Payne. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Wessrer. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bournon. No questions. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. We appreciate very much 
your coming. 

Mr. Huser. Thank you, nice to have met you. 

Senator Payne. We are very fortunate this morning in having one 
of our distinguished colleagues from the United States Senate who 
has just entered here, one of my good and close friends who has taken 
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a very active interest in both the State academy and the Federal 
Academy at Kings Point, and we would be most happy, Herb, if you 
would be good enough to come up here and let us have your words of 
wisdom. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. Senator Leliman, you just proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR, NEW YORK 


Senator Lenman. Well, I haven't got a very long statement, and 
Id like to read it, but I would like to make a few remarks off the cuil 
first. 

In the first place, I am very appreciative of the opportunity that has 
been given to me to appear here before this subcommittee of the 
Senate. 

I am also going to appear tomorrow at the hearing which I believe 
will be held at Kings Point. 

Senator Payne. I| believe that is correct; yes. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Lenman. I am pleased indeed to be able to appear here in 
my home State before this subcommittee of the Senate, and to give 
my high opinion of the New York State Maritime College at Fort 
Schuyler. 

My association with this very fine institution goes back for many 
years, back to my years of service as Governor of New York. I am 
very proud of the fact that first in that capacity, I was plc to he me 
develop and strengthen this State maritime college on whose premise 
we now meet. 

During the period of my tenure as Governor of New York—from 
1933 to 1942—the Fort Schuyler College experienced a great growth, 
both in facilities and student population, in large part through the 
efforts of the officials of the State of New York in cooperation with 
the Federal Government under President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who, 
it may be recalled, was intensely interested in maritime matters. 

Since coming to the United States Senate 6 years ago, I have again 
been deeply concerned with the maintenance and operation of ‘this 
State maritime college. Prior to this year, my efforts were devoted 
largely to insuring a Federal appropriation adequate to the needs of 
the four State maritime schools, of which the one at Fort Sehuyler is 
the largest. Working in cooperation with interested colleagues in 
both Houses of the C ongress, substantial success was achieved in past 
years in obtaining congressional approval for Federal support funds 
for these State maritime schools. 

This year I was shocked and chagrined when the President’s budget 
for fiscal 1956 was sent to the Congress with no provision—it had been 
stricken out in the Budget Bureau—there was no provision, no fund 
estimate, for the operation of the State maritime schools. 

Members of this subcommittee, and particularly your distinguished 
chairman, Senator Magnuson, who has been a member of the Senate 
Appropriations C ommittee for many years, as well as Senator Payne, 
know the almost. insuperable difficulties involved in obtaining congres- 
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sional approval of an appropriation in the absence of a budget 
estimate. 

It is a notable tribute to the prestige of these State maritime schools 
and a reflection of the prevalent awareness in Congress of the great 
contribution these schools are making to the merchant marine that 
even in the absence of a budget estimate, Congress voted $660,000 as 
a Federal contribution to these schools for the current fiscal year. 

I appeared myself before the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
handling this particular appropriation bill on June 4 in order to urge 
approval of the appropriation for this school and the others. 

As I told the Appropriations Committee at that time, by approving 
these Federal funds for the State schools, it was performing an im- 
portant service in helping to maintain and officer America’s merchant 
fleet. 

For either cold war, hot war, or peaceful coexistence—whatever the 
future may hold—we need a growing merchant marine, and we need 
the men and the officers to carry the flag and the freight from one 
corner of the earth to the other. 

Now I wish to say a word about the rel: ationship between the State 
schools and the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point. It is not surprising that some rivalry has developed between 
Schuyler and Kings Point, between the State and the Federal in- 
stitutions. 

Indeed such a competitive relationship is in generai a healthy thing, 
if reasonably expressed and correctly under stood. 

Both the State and the Federal schools have good reason to be proud 
of the contribution they are making to the success of America’s 
merchant marine. 

There is a place and a role in the scheme of things for both schools, 
and for more besides. 

I do not think it is either realistic or reasonable to suggest that the 
successful operation of the one demands the elimination or the weaken- 
ing of the other. My own feeling is quite the opposite. 

The four State schools and the Kings Point Academy have com- 
bined in recent years to provide the finest trained young men as officers 
for the merchant marine of the United States. 

The needs of the merchant marine are no less today than they have 
been in the past. 

If trade relations between the United States and other countries are 
to be expanded, as the vast majority of Americans obviously believe 
they should—and as it is vitally necessary that they should—the man- 
power requirements of our merchant fleet will undoubtedly increase. 

This is also a matter of critical national defense in which these two 
schools can play a very great role. We need more, not less, of this 
merchant marine officer material. 

There should be no thought of limiting Federal financial support 
for either the State or the Federal maritime schools. 

Far from entertaining any such shortsighted policy, Congress 
should be acting to expand training facilities of this nature. 

I will have more to say to this subcommittee about the Kings Point 
Academy at another time, but at this moment I want to leave with 
the members of the subcommittee my expression of unqualified sup- 
port for Fort Schuyler and the other State maritime schools and my 
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hope that the subcommittee, in its forthcoming report to the Senate, 
will endorse this view. 

And may I say, Mr. Chairman, that when I introduced the bill 
making Kings Point permanent, I emphasized very strongly my con 
tinued and continuing interest in Fort Schuyler. 

I did this for the reasons I have enunciated in this brief statement, 
that I believe there is room for both a Federal academy and State 
schools. They supplement each other and I believe that they are doing 
a vital job for the commerce, for the economy, and for the defense of 
the Nation. 

I made that very clear in the statement which was made part of the 
record at the time the bill which was introduced by Senator Ives 
and myself was brought to the Senate. 

Aside from my very great respect for this school and for what it h: 
been doing I want to say that I have a sentimental attachment to it 
because I did have a good deal to do with bringing about its expansion 
in the early thirties and through the thirties. 

At that time, of course, it was also a good school but it was a small 
school and the possibility of its expansion both in an academic way 
and student population was small until the expansion was made pos 
sible through the turning over of the old Fort Schuyler installations 
to the school. 

That was done through Federal funds. I believe the cost was nearly 
$5 million. I think it has been more than justified and I have seen 
the institution grow. 

Admiral, I had the privilege of making the commencement address 
up at this school—I am not quite sure what the year was, it was either 
1939, 1940, or 1941, just shortly after the work here of installing the 
se -hool was complet ed. 

I think there is ample room for the State schools and for the Federal] 
school at Kings Point. I think it would be a great pity if they unduly 
competed with each other or if the Congress did not recognize the 
place that both can play in our defenses and iit our economy and the 
development of our merchant marine which I cert: ainly want to see 
developed to the fullest oe nt because I think it is a necessity if wi 
are going to continue our lead in world economy and I want to see 
Kings Point recognized. 

[ want to see it maintained on a high plane. I want to see to it if 1 
can that there will be a recognition that it is going to continue as a 
permanent body, the future of which will not be in doubt every year 
in accordance with the whims or the views of incoming Congresses. 

But I also want to see these State schools strengthened. I think 
they should receive not less but more money from Congress. I know 
how you feel about it, and I certainly shall do my very best to work 
toward that end and to make sure, so far as is possible, that nothing 
is done in one class of schools, Federal or State, that will eliminate or 
seek to eliminate or to weaken the other. 

Senator Payne. You would agree w ith me, Senator, this is not the 
first time that this uncertainty as to Federal support has faced these 
State academies ? 

Senator Lenman. No. 

Senator Payne. It has been year after year. 
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Senator Leuman. Several years now, each year, but I also want to 
say there has always been uncertainty with regard to the future of 
Kings Point. 

Senator Payne. That is true. 

Senator Lenman. Now I want to see that both of those uncer- 
tainties, so far as possible, are eliminated. at 

Senator Payne. As you know, not being critical, but many of the 
studies that ha e been carried on in the past, I am sorry to say, have 
been basically armchair studies conducted around a table in Washing- 
ton without much consideration of what the schools actually are doing 
and without having a chance to really view the facilities and learn at 
first hand what the schools offer. It 1s the hope of Senator Magnuson 
and myself that as a result of this study which is going to be just 
as all inclusive as we can make it, we can place upon the record for 
once and alla true and factual report of exactly what is being carried 
on and how it ties in with the national interest. 

We hope it will end that uncertainty of appropriations down 
through the years so that these schools and the young men who want 
to attend them can have some idea of whether or not they are going 
to be able to get in and stay in or whether they are going to be faced, 
particularly those lads without too much in the way of finances, 
in uncertainty as to what they can plan on. 

Senator Leman. I certainly hope that that will be the result. I 
am sure your committee is going to do a fine job. 

I fully agree with you and your characterization of many of the 
studies that are made by armchair economists and armchair students 
down in Washington in connection with the work of the Government, 
including the work of the legislative branch of the Government. 

Senator Payne. You have had a chance to see more of it than I 
have. 

Senator Lenman. Well, I want to thank you very much for the op- 
portunity of being here. 

Senator Payne. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Wessrer. I have just one question, Senator Lehman. 

Am I correct in assuming that you are of the opinion that perhaps 
many Members of Congress are not fully aware of the extent to which 
the State of New York foots the bill for this school up here? 

Senator Lenman. I am quite sure they are not. 

Mr. Werster. I think since that is the case it might be helpful if we 
put into the record at this point in connection with your testimony, 
and though it comes from the school itself, some figures concerning 
the extent to which the taxpayers of the State of New York, as such, 
foot the bill for this State school. In their replies to our question- 
naire concerning this matter of State expense—and I am reading 
from a résumé which the staff has made up of the answers supplied— 
it would be one of the latter questions around 21 or 22 of the question- 
naire—these facts were developed: 
the net cost to the State of New York for the years from April 1, 
1949, through March 31, 1955, has increased each year as follows— 
and these are round figures: 

$928,000 for the vear 1949 to 1950: $607,000 the next year: $665,000 
the following year : $667,000 next year; $765,000 for 1954, and for the 
year through March 31, 1955, $895,000. 
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On the other hand the amounts of direct and indirect aid given the 
Maritime College at Fort Schuyler by the Federal Government, we 
are told by the college, for the fiscal years 1949 through 1954 are as 
follows: 

1949, $370,000—and these are, again, round figures—1950, $364,000 : 
1951. $206,000: 1952, $238,000; 1953, $209,000 ; 1954, $202,000. 

One further comment, again from the information that the school 
has supplied us, the State of New York’s average expenditure per 
craduate is $4,500. The Federal Government average expenditure 
per graduate is $1,600, and the average student expenditure of per- 
sonal funds is approximately $700. However, 260 of the cadet mid- 
shipmen receive annual Federal subsidies of $455, which amount is 
included in the $1,600 Federal expenditure figure above mentioned. 

The reason that I added that, Senator, is I think, as you do, some 
of the Members of Congress are not aware of the burden that the tax- 
payers of the State of New York and the students themselves bear 
by reason of this school’s cost of operation. 

‘Senator Leuman. Well, I am very glad indeed that you brought 
that subject up. 

Admiral Durgin was good enough to send me a study that had been 
made giving these figures and I am frank to say, although I have 
been pretty close to the State government for a long time, I was most 
amazed at the discrepancy between the amount of money that has 
been supplied by the State to this college as part of its university sys 
tem and the Federal Government as you say. I marked those in here 
where it states “State of New York, average expenditure per boy for 
completion of the courses, $4,552.” And the average Federal Govern- 
ment expenditure per boy for the completion of the course is $1,605. 
You have added, of course, the amount that the average student 
spends, which is very important. But I do not believe that those 
figures are at all appreciated by Members of Congress and I have no 
doubt that the same situation ‘a occur in Maine, Massachusetts, 
and California in their schools. I don’t think many people here in the 
State of New York know it and I was a little surprised at the generos- 
ity of the State of New York on this thing. 

I think another thing that I believe could well be discussed in the 
report, if I may make “the suggestion, is the service that this school 
rendered to the Nation during the last World War. We think of this 
merely as a training school for maritime officers in peacetime, but 
the facts as outlined on page 2 of the school’s answers to the subcom- 
mittee’s questionnaire were to me tremendously interesting where it 
sald: 

During World War II the school served the Nation in several ways. From the 
period 1941 to 1945 in an accelerated training course it produced over 700 mer- 
chant marine officers. Immediately upon graduation these men proceeded to 
staff American merchant ships. In July 1942, at the direction of Governor 
Lehman, available facilities at the New York State Merchant Marine Academy 
were assigned to the United States Navy and to the United States Maritime Com- 
mission to assist in the training of naval officer personnel. 

As a result, two units in addition to the New York State Merchant Marine 
Academy cadet corps were quartered at the school. These additional units 
were (1) the Naval School of Indoctrination for Naval Reserve officers and (2) the 
Cadet Corps of the United States Maritime Commission. At this time the course 
of instruction at the Academy was reduced from 3 years to 16 months. 
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And then, of course, the admiral has expressed to me that it is a 4- 
year report. 

This report goes on to say: 

Along with the school’s training program, it should be noted that many of 
the seagoing faculty went into the Navy and merchant marine immediately on 
the outbreak of war. They functioned as naval line officers, training officers, and 
merchant marine ship’s officers. Although no accurate figure is available, it is 
known that many Fort Schuyler graduates served as masters and chief engi- 
neers, and that scores of these young men lost their lives in the war. 

You know I was very much impressed—this has nothing to do di- 
rectly with the matter which we are discussing except that it is col- 
lateral. I got my first realization, I believe, of the spirit of the men 
serving in the merchant marine—I got that first real impression, vivid 
impression, during the war. I flew to Europe in the latter part of 1942 
or the beginning of 1943, and we went on a seaplane. We stopped at 
the Azores for breakfast on our way up to London by way of north 
Africa and Portugal and Spain. 

There had been a lot of sinkings just prior to this and when I came 
down after breakfast to board our plane again, which was going to 
take off in a couple of hours, I found on the dock possibly a hundred 
merchant marine men whose ships had been torpedoed. Well, most 
of these men happened to come from Brooklyn. They recognized me, 
and their first interest, of course, was in “How are the Dodgers do- 
ing’” And then they expressed the greatest desire to return to active 
service in spite of the fact that they had been torpedoed. And some 
of them had been torpedoed more than once, and they asked to be 
taken on our plane so that they could ship again, in the merchant 
marine in English ports. We did take, I suppose, 30 or 40 of them on 
our plane. 

Well, it was a fine exhibition of patriotism and interest in what they 
were doing and it made a very, very great impression on me. 

Senator Payne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. Are there any further questions? 

(No questions.) 

Senator Payne. Thank you, Senator. 

We notice that we have with us Dean Frodin, executive dean and 
professor for 4-year and professional colleges, State University of 
New York. 

Dean, would you care to step forward and have a comfortable seat 
here, and, if you will, just state your name and so forth for the matter 
of the record. 

Dean Froprn. Reuben Frodin. 

Senator Payne. You may proceed in your own way, Dean. 


STATEMENT OF DEAN REUBEN FRODIN, STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW YORK 


Dean Fropin. Well, IT would hope, Senator, that I could answer 
questions that may be in the minds of the committee and its staff 
about the operation of this school as one unit of a higher educational 
system that is State-supported. 

I think that the situation in New York is somewhat different from 
the other three States. I think it would bear examination by this com- 
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mittee of what we have done, not in contrast to the other States but as 
a way of exploring methods by which maritime education can have 
a kind of development which I feel the hand-to-mouth struggle that 
it has had over the past has lacked. 

We in New York did not have a State university as such until 1948. 
At that time all of the publicity supported higher educational fa 
cilities were grouped together in a decentralized organization with a 
central staff in Albany, headed by the president, William S. Carlson 
at present, whom I am representing today. I am the executive dean 
of the State university with the direct responsibilities for the so 
called 4-year and professional colleges. 

Our total State appropriation for the present year from the State 
of New York is $43,794,684 for operating the various programs of 
higher education in the State. Some of these are by local assistance 
grants, such as the $6,800,000 grant to the city of New York for 
the operation of the municipal colleges. The other local grants are 
made to 2-year institutions that are spread around in 11 communities 
in the State, and then we have 27 State-operated institutions of which 
this Maritime College is one. 

We are proud of the accomplishments that we have made in the 
7 years since the legislature put together this corporate entity known 
as the State university and we feel that the contribution which the 
university organization can make in the exchange of personnel, the 
exchange of ideas, the better staffing of auxiliary functions such as 
finance, law, architecture, can make a real contribution to this and 
all of the other units of the State university. 

I think that it perhaps would be appropriate to review certain of 
the ideas that I have expressed in Washington in the last 3 years to 
Senator Butler’s Subcommittee on the Kings Point bill and more 
particularly to the Merchant Marine Committee and the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations. I do this at the risk of repeating material] 
with which I am sure you are familiar. 

The support of maritime education seems, however, to be a kind of 
perennial question, as was suggested in the remarks during Senator 
Lehman’s testimony, and why it requires the annual or almost annual 
reassessment is perhaps a little mystifying. 

I think that this is true because maritime education is a matter of 
public concern involving Federal, State, and private interests. It 
involves relationships with a private industry which in many ways 
is heavily dependent upon governmental action, government control, 
and government money. 

The educational program also involves, as Senator Lehman pointed 
out, serious considerations about the national defense. 

I testified in May before the Subcommittee on Appropriations ask- 
ing the continuance for this year of the support primarily for the 
students who attend this school. 

_ The amount of money which the Federal Government pays to the 
State for the operation of the school is, as was suggested in the figures 
given by committee counsel, a relatively negligible amount. 

We do, of course, want to keep the Federal vessel which the Navy 
provides and we want the repair moneys that are paid, that are made 
available to keep that ship, as a Federal ship, in order. It will be ex- 
tremely dubious whether the State of New York could spend money 
on repairing a Federal vessel. 
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I indicated to the Subcommittee on Appropriations in May that the 
State of New York might forego the $25,000 grant-in-aid which it has 
annually received for a half century in the interests of a more stable 
program of student assistance to the students attending the State 
institutions. 

I also urged at that time that consideration be given to the method 
of handling the subsidy for out-of-State students in the State schools 
and the removal, or at least the investigation, of the methods by which 
the maritime academy has handled those so-called out-of-State sub- 
sidies. 

[ proposed at that time, and I repeat my suggestions today, all to 
that end although they are included in part in the answer to the 
questions submitted by the counsel, of your committee’s consideration 
on a general genuine scholarship program for students who want 
maritime education and who want to go to the State schools. 

In recent years this college has received ap proximately 260 text- 
books, uniform and subsistence allowances amounting to approxi- 
mately $450 per student. These, of course, are available to only ap- 
proximately half of our students since the enrollment has been run- 
ning around 500 plus in recent years. 

They have been awarded, these textbook subsidies, to first-, second- 
class students, and some third-class men if there are enough remaining 
allotments. 

[ suggested in May, and I repeat it today, that in lieu of the present 
scheme of both out- of-State subsidies for students and the textbook- 
maintenance allowance, the Federal Government award in each State 
« number of maintenance scholarships based on average enrollment 
over a previous period, say 3 years, which would prov ide for the sub- 
sidization of upperclass students. I suggested then that in the case 
of the 3-year schools, and ours, as you know, is 4, that perhaps sub- 
sidies ¢ ‘ould go to those who satisfactorily completed their first semes- 
ter’s work ora period less than a year. 

It could be, therefore, suggested that for New York a $500 annual 
allotment for maintenance given to the first-, second-, and third-class 
men in good standing, but not to exceed 350 each year, would make a 
suitable program. 

This would cost the Federal Government $175,000 per year for the 
New York school. It would seem to me that it would be an extremely 
equitable way of insuring high quality performance of students who 
have already served a certain amount of time, and thus have demon- 
strated their ability to profit and their interest in profiting in the 
kind of an educational program of which the State is, in fact, paying 
the full cost. 

The program would continue to attract students whose economic 
means would deprive them of certain other types of educational enter- 
prise and permit those who were interested in maritime education to 
have a means of getting the best kind of program that the State of 
New York can offer. 

New York, then, would agree to take out-of-State students up to a 
quota of 20 percent of its enrollment. This is a type of quota which 
we have, for example, in the veterinary field. There are no veterinary 
colleges in New England and there are still a few cows, perhaps even 
in Maine. We are called upon by our neighboring States in New 
England to help supply the veterinarians for that area, and so in our 
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excellent veterinary college at Ithaca we have a 20-percent quota for 
out-of-State students and we do a great deal to supply the needs of 
neighboring States, particularly New England. 

Residents of New York in this school would pay no tuition as at 
present, and out-of-State students would pay a tuition fee which 
would help bear the cost as in our State institutions when out-of-State 
residents attend the program. 

It seems to me that as these suggestions are simple, that they are 
worthy of consideration by your committee as a means of guiding the 
Maritime Administration into a more modern, if you will, program 
which would take into account the enormous strides which fhe States, 
and particularly New York to which I am referring, has made in pro 
viding a total educational program. We can do the job of education 
and the Federal Government can help to insure a continued flow of 
able and trained manpower to operate the merchant ships either in 
peace or in war. 

Senator Payne. You made a very constructive and very helpful 
suggestion there, Dean. I will be more than interested to read that 
because I never had an opportunity to see that particular statement. 
[ will be particularly interested to read it again when the stenographic 
report is completed because I think you have hit upon a factor there 
that, as a matter of fact, we discussed somewhat while we were in 
Massachusetts. I think it is something that should be worked out, 
something that will take care of the situation a little differently than 
they have in the past. 

Dean Fropin. Again at the risk of repeating a rather obvious thing. 
Perhaps you have to go to obvious things in the Federal-State rela 
tions. I think that the emphasis that these are subsidies to the States 
is entirely a misconception of the physic a] relationship which now 
exists. Granted that the Federal money 25 years ago was a much 
larger portion of any of the total costs of the program, » tod: ay it is just 
one more method of helping students get to an educational goal. “We 
have said among ourselves, and I repeat the matter only to make a 
kind of point, if Kings Point were more than 3 miles away we would 
have no problem in getting all of the students out of this very populous 
area that want a maritime education. But we cannot, we feel, com- 
pete with a completely subsidized student population across the bay 
at the same time we have to charge for elements of the program which 
the State does not subsidize in any manner. 

In other words, there are no State educational institutions in which 
the room and board, textbooks, and clothing are provided by the State 
of New York and I don’t think there ever will be. That does not 
mean that we will not make available libraries like this, that we will 
not make available laboratories, that we will not build dormitories 
and provide eating facilities. But, we are not going to pay the main- 
tenance charges for individuals on that basis, so that our great concern 
about the subsidy scholarship program has been that we will be left. 
in some position whereby the educational opportunity can be equal, 
but that there will be some subsidy toward the student’s ability to take 
advantage of that educational opportunity. 

Now, if that does not happen we then will have to examine and 
reexamine what is happening to our student body and whether the 
State of New York feels that it can justifiably put the $1,200 plus or 
$1,500, whatever it takes to run the student, whether we want to put 
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that kind of money to attract less than the most desirable types of 
students. And that is my opinion as an educational administrator 
and one who has to go to the legislature for the funds to support the 
school. This is my dilemma. My position is that it would be better 
to put that same amount for students in building up a law school in 
Brooklyn rather than running this school, because it can be demon- 
strated that there is a demand, necessity, and a willingness to take care 
of that and other types of program, as opposed to this. And that is 
why my job is exceedingly hard when we face what I have called the 
uncertainty in the perennial questioning of what we are doing—we 
are quite sure as to what we are doing. 

If there are any questions I would be delighted to try to answer 
them. 

Senator Payne. Any meena 

Mr. Wessrer. I had 2 or: 

In the first place, one Seinen that I am concerned about is why the 
State of New York is willing to spend so much on maritime officer 
education, in your opinion / 

Dean Fropin. Well, I think that it has to be said, as I indicated 
before, that the States that have maritime schools are maritime States 
and that New York has still got the No. 1 port in the Nation and a 
great many of the shipping companies are here. 

The school got its start because they looked around for trained per- 
sonnel. T hey first went to the city, then they went to the State, and 
the State has been doing the job for about 40 years. 

Economically it is very important for New York to continue to be 
a maritime State in the same way that we support a forestry school— 
because the forestry sources are important to New York State and to 
the area. Out of discoveries and research in our forestry college we 
have developed, for example, methods of making paper out of hard- 
woods and I am very happy to say that the first company to develop 
and use this method was a company in the State of Maine in 
Millinocket. 

The support of that kind of activity requires a certain amount of 
intellectual vision and stamina and a lot of effort to do the things that 
seem important to the total society. My own view of this school is 
that it will not turn out the lowest type of trained persons. It can, 
within its future, develop the leaders in the engineering field in rela- 
tion to marine work. I have often said, somewhat to the dismay of 
friends, colleagues, supporters, and otherwise of the school, that to 
view the school as producing men to go out for the sailing ship is 
wrong and that if they go into the marine department of W esting- 
house Electric in Pittsbur gh they are making a contribution to the 
economy of the maritime industry and helping to support the mari- 
time industry in New York. 

We are doing that in forestry. We are doing that in ceramics 
We are doing that in the field where either historical or cosipalltie 
current reasons make us seek out the areas of human endeavor that 
universities and educational institutions can make major contributions 
to. It is only in that forward-looking view that I support this school 
and advocate its continued efforts as I do. 

Mr. WepsTER. Perhaps | you have already covered this question, at 
least indirectly, but why does the State of New York take in out-of- 
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State students at $460 a year when it costs considerably more than 
that ! 

Dean Fropin. Well, I like to think that New York is not a pro- 
vineial State. I think that most of the population of the United 
States at any given period went through New York and I like to 
bring some of the people back that may have passed through New 
York on their way to greener pastures. I think that the exchange of 
students and the exchange of brainpower, and the exchange of ideas, 
are exceedingly important to keep the Federal system working and 
as I indicated earlier we are enl: arging our quota—lI referred to our 
quota of out-of-State students in the veterinary field. Next year with 
the completion of our new plant we are going to enlarge somewhat 
our quota of out-of-State students. 

New York is a great debtor State in higher education. We have 
some 15,000 students each year going to public institutions in other 
States, particularly in the Middle West where they have supported 
so greatly higher education. And I feel—and this is a personal 
feeling in the rationalization, if you will, of our etlorts—that in those 
areas where we have the means and the kind of programs that are 
attractive to other States we ought to hs oe the kind of accommodation 
which me other States have offered to New York State. 

Now, this is not formalized in any legislative policy, but it is done 
on a univ cert basis depending on the efforts. In our graduate work 
in agriculture we have more graduate students, I believe, from other 
States than we do from New York State because of the reputation of 
the New York State College of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wesster. I have two other matters which I think the record 
should touch on at this point. One of them, Senator Payne, is the 
study made by the Library of Congress of instances where the Fed- 
eral Government has been aiding financially, or participating finan- 
cially, in the training of personnel, other than maritime personnel, 
where the trainee eventually devotes his efforts to a particular in- 
dustry. I think that people who in the future might be interested in 
what Dean Frodin has had to say here, might well want to refer to 
the study made by the Library of C ongress, which you put into the 
hearing record up in Maine. 

Senator Payne. That is right. That will be a part of the com- 
plete record. 

Mr. Wessrer. The other point was this: Am I correct, now refer- 
ing to your comments about the need from the Federal Government 
for the ship and for funds to keep up the ship, that as a matter of 
fact the State of New York is already bearing considerable ex- 
pense in the upkeep of that ship through the medium of the labor 
which is supplied by the men themselves ? 

Dean Fropry. Yes, I would have to ask for our business officer to 
supply any estimate on that, but we paint and we do all sorts of 
minor things. What I meant to suggest in my remarks about the 
State being | unwilling to take up the burden would be in effect struc- 
tural improvements to keep it up to Coast Guard standards. As I 
see budgeting, I don’t see that the State would want to pay bills for 
changing a partition that was required by Coast Guard standards. 

Mr. Werster. I think it would be helpful: —and we discussed this 
last night at a meeting at Admiral Durgin’s home—if the State mari- 
time college, in cooperation with your office, would supply for our 
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record an estimate, based on what records you have, as to the extent 
of the saving to the Federal Government, and perhaps the extent of 
the contribution by the State Government, in the maintenance and up- 
keep of this vessel in a state of immediate readiness in the event of 
national emergency. If that could be supplied it would be put in the 
record in connection with your testimony. 

Dean Fropin. I am sure that those figures can be supplied. 

Senator Payne. It will be so done. 

Mr. Bourson. So the record may be e -OnbIreny clear on this point, is 
my understanding correct that if your suggested scholarship program 
went into effect and the Federal Government supplied scholarships to 
the amount of $500 for 350 students, there would be no other pay- 
ments by the Federal Government to school or student except for the 
maintenance of the ship? 

Dean Fropin. That is my suggestion, sir. 

Mr. Bourson. Now, if they were to supply 350 scholarships, had 
you projected what the total enrollment of the school would be under 
those conditions 4 

Dean Fropin. Well, I think I based my 350 on more or less current 
enrollment. There are differing opinions on what the capacity of the 
school should be. I think that all I ean say is that I envision an 
enrollment of 600 in this school. That does not mean it could not be 
bigger if conditions were different. In discussing capacity with the 
Maritime Administrator 2 years ago when he talked about closing 
down Kings Point, we submitted figures that indicated that our 
capacity would be greater than 600. But for the purposes of this 
proposal, and assuming the continuation of Kings Point, I look for- 
ward to an enrollment not to exceed 600. 

Mr. Bourson. And I presume that with a 20-percent allotment, let 
us say, of out-of-State students, 20 percent of that 350 would be avail- 
able to the out-of-State students. 

Dean Fropin. Well, that would me a detail. I would prefer to 
have the out-of-staters stand on some sort of a generalized academic 
status, but an allotment system might work. Part of my thinking 
on that assumes, perhaps’ unwarrantedly, that under the continua- 
tion of Kings Point, there will be a national quota system there. 
Now, if that quota system were made to work at Kings Point, there 
would be many more New Yorkers who would be available and more 
interested in coming to this school here than going to Kings Point. 
But if there is a national quota system and the Federal school went 
out to get people from all over the country and not serve so closely 
the Long Island area, then the number of students that would come 
into our purview would include New Yorkers as well as others from 
the surrounding States. As a particularly practical matter I would 
not expect that we would attract from far aw: ay but we would be 
willing to take them if there were some scholarship test by which 
they got this. And my test is relatively simple and one for the Fed- 
eral Government to get into—that is, to ge the student, let him meet 
the entrance requiremens of this school, let him finish 1 year of satis- 
factory work, and then become eligible for an award. 

This way your attrition and your spending money on people who 

‘not going to complete the work is minimized. 

"hie Bourson. I take it that with your broader program of train- 

ing and education here to cover the entire maritime field, even if 
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you did expand to much larger than the present enrollment there 
could not be quite the complaint that you are glutting the market 
with maritime officers, because some of your people would go into 
allied lines where the strictly unlicensed personne! would never hope 
to aspire / , 

Mr. Froprn. That’s right. I mean we have no quarrel with the 
upgrading of any kind of person for any kind of i 

What we are saying is that we are offering a level of intellectual 
activity that is by nature of the selective process, that is going to 
attract the best, and that the *y will go into the more speci: alized and 
more highly developed areas. And ‘it seems to me that in line with 
what we are doing in other fields that is a peculiar mission, if you 
will, of the se ‘hool that we have and the opportunities that we have. 

Mr. Bourson. Thank you. 

Mr. Froprn. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Wessrer. No, sir. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, Dean. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. Our next witness, Comdr. Henry W. Stock. Com 
mander, if you will, come up here and take a seat. 


STATEMENT OF COMDR. HENRY W. STOCK, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, KNICKERBOCKER NEWS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Commander Srock. Senator, I have no prepared statement, but 
[ would like to say that my appearance here is as a member of the 
council of the State university maritime college. Also I am a grad 
uate of the school, class of 1917, and I served here as an instructor 
from 1917 to 1924. Then for a while during th last war I was sta 
tioned here as executive officer, and while it no doubt gives me a 
prejudiced opinion, I nevertheless think that the record will show 
that the function of training men for the merchant marine is pri 
marily a State function. 

I believe that because if we examine the record of the graduates 
of all of these schools we will find that most of them come from the 
maritime States. It seems to me that because it is a localized problem 
the Federal Government should recognize that, and if there is any 
decision that has to be made at any time as to which is a pre ferred 
method of training officers, there should be due weight given to that 
aspect. 

Lhere is one other small matter that I perhaps could introduce here 
with respect to the answers to the questions which were submitted 
and printed. There is a reference to the graduates who served in the 
Federal service in World War I and World War II. It just happens 
that I have legislative document No. 42, which is the catalog of the 
school for the year 1920, and in the back of that is listed the graduates 
of this school who served in the Armed Forces in World War I and 
I—perhaps personal pride has something to do with this—but I would 
like to submit this. 

There were 267 graduates of this school in service in World War I 
There were 6 commanders, 50 lieutenant commanders, 52 lieutenants, 
54 lieutenants, junior grade, 52 ensigns, 29 chief warr ants, 10 
chief petty officers, 4 officers in the Marine C orps, 10 officers in the 
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Army, and 4 privates. It made a total of 214 commissioned Navy 
officers. 

Now, I don’t know how many graduates there were, but the classes 
were small in those days, possibly there were 1,200 since the school 
was started in 1876. In fact, there was 1 officer from the class of 1876 
who was in World War I and I think that is a pretty high percentage. 

There is one other little point that I would like to bring up which 
I think might Le pe rtinent and that is what happens to the graduates 
of these schools, how many of them actually go to sea, how many of 
them apply the instructions that they received. 1 think that’ the 
record shows a pretty high percentage, because that is only the men 
who were in naval service. 

Obviously there were several hundred others who were in the mer- 
chant marine as licensed officers. 

In my case, I went to sea until I had my master’s license and then 
I sought other fields. I have a brother who graduated from this 
school a year after I did. He is, I think, a successful surgeon in his 
community. In visiting him not so long ago, I asked him if his train- 
ing at the New York State Maritime Academy had been of any value 
to him in his studies of medicine and he said, “Where do you suppose 
or how do you suppose I got that fellowship in physics ? 

Why, of course, the instruction that he got here. I don’t think, 
gentlemen, that there is anything further that I can add, but I would 
be glad to answer any questions that you may care to ask me. 

Senator Payne. Are there any questions‘ 

Mr. Bourson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Wesster. I have none, sir. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much indeed. 

Commander Srock. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. We purposely have failed to call one individual 
whom we have been saving for the last. I imagine probably, Admiral, 
you would like to have a little recess here; wouldn’t you? 

Admiral Duron. It appears that Congressman Dorn has not 
arrived. 

Senator Payne. You were the one we were saving for last. 

Admiral Duratn. If you want to adjourn now, I have no statement, 
I think it is all in here. 

Senator Payne. If you would like to, I want to certainly accom- 
modate anyone e else that wants to be heard and keep this open. I will 
announce at this point that if there is anyone who has not appeared 
here this morning who might contact you, Admiral, or contact the 
committee, the record will be kept open until November 20 so as to 
enable any further statements to be made by anyone that cares to add 
to the record. 

In other words, if there are any facts that are developed to which 
anyone feels a rebuttal should be made, or that there is any further 
information they think will be helpful, we will keep that record open 
until November 20. Thus everybody should have a full opportunity 
of getting on the record with any thoughts they might have. 

We have discussed with the other schools the fact that we would 
like them very much indeed to review the legislation that is presently 
before the Senate on the calendar having to do with the Kings Point 
School. In this light, recognizing that there is a tremendous amount 
of feeling for the permanent designation of the school as a Federal 
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academy, and that undoubtedly it will pass the Senate in some form 
because it has to be kept in mind, and I say it I think properly, that 
there is a tremendous feeling in the Congress itself for the Kings 
Point bill—it is also my feeling that there is a tremendous interest 
in these State academies. I think that this is the time to recognize 
this fact and come up with any suggestions that they feel may be 
helpful in implementing the continuance of the State academies as 
such at the same time that the Kings Point bill may pass through in 
the Senate. 

Admiral Durern. Mr. Senator, maybe it would be a good idea for 
me to take the stand. I would be through in 5 or 10 minutes, then 
you would not have to come back here. 

Senator Payne. If that is agreeable with you I think that would 
be desirable for us to be able to wind up the hearing here, as such. 

Admiral, we are very happy indeed to hear from you, sir. We have 
saved you until last because we thought by letting the others testify 
that you might be able to catch some thoughts that you might care 
to elaborate on. 

For the record, Admiral, if you would just identify yourself and 
give some of your naval background, and so forth. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. C. T. DURGIN, UNITED STATES NAVY. 
RETIRED, PRESIDENT, STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, MARI- 
TIME COLLEGE 


Admiral Durex. I am Vice Adm. C. T. Durgin, United States 
Navy, retired, president of es State University of New York, Mari 
time College. 

My naval background dates back to 1912 when I went to the Naval 
Academy and ended in 1951 when I retired to take over this position: 
During that interim I had most all the duties that any young officer 
has going up through the ranks, and finally ended up as commander 
of the First Fleet in the Pacific. 

Mr. Wesster. Would you tell us, for the record, the positions which 
you held during the period 1941 to 1946 ? 

Admiral Durern. I was a captain in 1941 on duty in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics in the Navy Department, in charge of what was known 
as the Flight Division. 

I went from there to command of the U. S. S. Ranger, got held 
for over a year. During that time we took part in the invasion of 
western Morocco. Then I went ashore as a rear admiral in command 
of the fleet air units at Quonset, R. L., from that position I went to 
command a force of aircraft arriers, both British and United 
States, for the invasion of catia France—that was in the Mediter- 
ranean. On the completion of that duty I came home and in about 
10 days I was in the Pacific in command of the Escort Carrier Force. 
That was a group of what we call baby flattops, which gave air 
support to the groups landing at the various beaches. That consisted 
of landings at Leyte, Mindan: a0, Luzon, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. 
Then I came back and was Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Air for a while, then to commander, First Fleet. 

Mr. Werster. Thank you very much. 
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Admiral Durer. I did not prepare a statement because I thought 
the response to your questionnaire covered my ideas in much greater 
detail than you would want me to repeat here in open session. 

Senator Payne. You have done a very excellent job on it, Admiral. 
We are ve ry apprec lative of it. 

Admiral Durcaix. That was made up with the help of the faculty. 
They think we put down everything there that you would need to 
know for the study. 

As I listened to the testimony today by our friends I don’t know 
what I can add. 

Dean Frodin covered many of the details, much of which he had 
discussed last night, in a very clear manner and I cannot add anything 
to that. 

I think the only thing that I might give you is my idea that there 
is plenty of room for the 3- and 4- year colleges and also plenty of room 
for the men to come up through the 1 ‘anks into licensed officer status. 

We feel that by adding the extra year at our college we have worked 
toward a broader educated man to cover the broad aspects of the 
merchant marine. 

The merchant marine in the 1936 act to us means not only the ships 
that sail at sea but the building of those ships and the equipping of 
those ships. It also means providing not only well trained men as 
operators but also men who can go to sea and operate but also can 
come back and take care of higher positions as executives or go into the 

lied industries and help design and build the equipment that they 
will be using. 

We think by having this type of man, a few of the 4-year college 
men—I don’t think we provided enough; maybe there should be more 
colleges in it, but that should be left to the States to decide for them- 
selves—that we are giving to the industry the opportunity to raise 
their knowledge level with the hope that in the not too distant future 
we will see gradual improvement in the merchant marine because of 
the efforts of these more highly educated men. 

Now, I don’t think there is anything left uncovered in all you heard 
this morning that I can really emphasize again, 

Senator Payne. Are you receiving pretty good cooperation, Ad- 
miral, from the Maritime Administration?» When I say that I am 
speaking now—I don’t want you ot say anything you don’t want to on 
this—but with reference to the latest type equipment and technical 
aids ? 

Admiral Durer. Oh, they will give us anything they have that is 
surplus. They will not spend Federal money to buy something for 
us, such as radar equipment or gyro compasses or lifeboats, but on 
anything they have that is surplus, so we will get fine cooperation 
from them. "We don’t expect them to buy anything for us. That is 
what they give us the $38,000 a year for—to buy ¢ equipment of that 
nature. 

Senator Payne. But my reason for asking is because, of course, we 
are advancing today, day by day, particular ly in the electronics field— 
in new types of navigational aids, and so forth, and I was just wonder- 
ing whether or not they are showing a sympathetic understanding of 
that. 

Admiral Durex. They listen to our pleas; if they have the equip- 
ment available they let us have them. But the equipment that we 
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could get from the Maritime Administration in most cases would be 
old equipment taken off ships to be put in storage. Fortunately the 
industry is very kind to us and has loaned us some of their latest radar 
and gyro compasses. They do that to all the schools and also Kings 
Point. 

Senator Payne. In other words, you don’t have any difficulty in 
getting what you need. 

Admiral Durarn. Some things we cannot get from the industry. 
Then we call on our budget to buy those, but we are ina very good 
position and you will see that if you look around the college this 
afternoon. 

Senator Payne. It would be helpful, if you would be willing to, 
Admiral, to give to us either for the record’or off the record, an idea 
of those types of equipment that you would feel it would be most 
helpful for the Maritime Administration to make available so that 
there is uniformity throughout all of the schools in certain types. 

Admiral Durern. I will be very glad to do that and I am sure there 
are some items that we can give you that will show a few of our needs 
that have not been fulfilled by the Federal Government or by our 
friends or by the State. 

Senator Payne. Now, what about the ship itself? Is the ship ade- 
quate enough for the needs of the school 

Admiral Durer. Our particular training ship is not adequate 
right now because it is a little small. When we had 350 boys going 
on a cruise, that was all right, but now when we get up to a 400 or 450 
complement that is—— 

Seator Payne. What is the length of the vessel ? 

Admiral Durer. 460 feet. But we have been on the lookout and 
the Maritime Administration offered us a Victory type right today. 
In fact on Monday and Tuesday and today, we have our master, Cap- 
tain Olivet, the chief engineer, Mr. Kirschoff, and Executive Officer 
Maley, at Beaumont, Tex., looking over a ship that would serve our 
purpose better in many ways, but it still has certain disadvantages 

Whether or not we would want the ship would depend on the re sport 
of this group that went down and looked at it. But the Maritime 
Administration said they would fix it up and put it in class for us. 

Senator Payne. But consideration is being given toward another 
ship ? 

Admiral Durern. In that way we do get the cooperation from the 
Maritime Administrator. He is anxious to help us get another new 
ship, but like every other man in Federal Government he has to watch 
a budget, too. 

Senator Payne. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Bournon. Senator, it just occurred to me that, with some of the 
ships in the reserve fleet being taken out and put in condition, maybe 
not in absolute class, but in pretty good shape under the Emergency 
Ship Repair Act, with the expert care and maintenance they get up 
here maybe it would be possible to get one of those vessels for which 
the money is already available for repairs ? 

Admiral Durer. That is the one we are looking at now. It isa 
Victory-type ship, that has been converted to a troop carrier. They 
want to take that one out and put it in the fleet emergency repair pro- 
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gram and then Admiral Ford has told me that he would be willing to 
spend more money than he ordinarily would to fix that up for us. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wessrer. Admiral, if you had to pick out one factor which 
has, in your opinion, been more disturbing to the running of this insti- 
tution than any other one factor, would it relate to the part that the 
Federal Government is going to play in the officer training program 
in the future ¢ 

Admiral Durer. Definitely, that has been one of our problems for 
almost every year since I have been here. 

First, whether we are going to get any subsidy payment. Secondly, 
if we did, how much. Next was whether we were going to have a 
school, whether we are going to get any Federal help in any way. 

Those things have alw: ays kept us on pins and needles and I am 
quite sure it has affected enrollment. The boys want to be sure when 
they go to a college that they can finish 4 years under much the same 
conditions as they started. 

Senator Payne. That, as a matter of fact, Admiral, is the real 
basis for trying to get at this whole picture. Certainly you can’t 
operate a college of this type with any degree of certainty when it is 
supported in part by the State and by the Federal Government where 
the legislative processes, while somewhat similar, all somewhat dif- 
ferent and one body acts ahead of the other. In the absence of any 
certainty as to what the other one is going to do you are continually 
in a state of disorder. That is why we are in hopes that this may put 
to rest the uncertainty, and that perhaps some ways and means can 
be devised to give certain assurance of continuing Federal support to 
this type of training. Thus the State legislature here can know when 
they present a program that that is it. 

Admiral Durern. That would be the best step forward that could 
be made, I believe. 

Senator Payne. Of course, that is utopia, but sometimes we aim 
for those things. 

Admiral Durer. Well, you gave us permission to submit informa- 
tion up to the 20th of November. We would like to submit prior to 
that time our ideas on how a bill should be passed through the House 
and the Senate and state briefly that all we would like to add is to tie 
in the preamble something to the effect that when the Congress con- 
sidered this bill they knew of the existence and was fully apprised of 
the four State maritime schools. It could be said that in addition to 
a State maritime school the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
do this at Kings Point. 

Secondly, we feel that where Kings Point will be placed on a quota 
system, some from each State, and if that quota is not filled, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is authorized to fill these vacancies from other 
States. We would like to add to that “fill these vacancies from States 
other than those having maritime schools.” 

Our reason for that is to spread around in the Kings Point College 
or Federal College the boys from other States than the New York area 
and thus lessen the excessive number of boys that are being taken from 
New York. I don’t think that should run into very much opposition. 

Then in one of the last paragraphs we will suggest once again that, 
where it talks about pay and allowance, they are not paid but given 
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uniform allowance and subsistence, and we would like to tie in State 
nautical schools as the bill speaks of, and Kings Point together in 
that. I will submit that in more detail. 

Senator Payne. That will be helpful. Thank you. 

Mr. Wesster. In that connection, Admiral Durgin, referring to the 
absence in the Kings Point bill now of any provision for pay for the 
students attending, in that respect the bill differs from the authoriza- 
tion for the Naval Academy and West Point and the Air Force 
Academy, as I understand it. 

It is my understanding that the other permanent academies which 
I have just referred to do give to their students a certain amount of 
pay each month. I think it would be helpful to this study if you 
would submit for the record the opinion of this institution as to 
whether pay is necessary to come to a maritime officer trainee per- 
sonally. In particular, we would like to know whether you feel that 
it is necessary for the students at this school, and secondly, whether 
you feel that pay would be necessary for the students at the Federal 
‘Academy if it becomes a permanent institution. If you should con- 
clude that it is not necessary at either place, we would like to have 
for the record why you feel that it is not necessary to give pay to 
students at either school, perhaps differentiating from the situation as 
it exists in the other academies. 

The reason I asked for that for the record is that while there is no 
provision in the Kings Point bill at this time for pay to be given to 
the students at Kings Point, that request might come up in the future. 
I think in order that this study be relatively complete we should have 
those views of this school, and in fact, of the other schools, too, as well 
as Kings Point. 

Senator Payne. There has already been a question raised as to that 
particular feature in the present legislature. 

Admiral Durern. You mean I should submit that later, not now? 

Mr. Wesster. I think if you would submit that later it would be 
helpful to our record. 

Senator Payne. Are there any further questions of the Admiral ? 
If not, thank you very much, Admiral. 

Just before we close the hearings may I ask if there is anyone here 
that desires to be heard relative to any statement that has been made 
or to give the committee the benefit of any thoughts they might have 
relative to this study! ? 

Dean Froprn. Mr. Senator, it seems to me that the committee could 
well give attention to two points which have been factors in the more 
or less unsettled condition with regard to the operation of the college 
in recent years. First, and perhaps most important of these, is the 
relationship between the cadet or the cadet-midshipman or the offic er 

candidate programs to the commissioning desires of the Navy wit! 
respect to such personnel. 

It has seemed to me as a citizen that if the Navy is interested in 
having a type of officer personnel aboard the American merchant 
marine who in time of war could have the status of officers, they 
should be able to devise a reserve scheme, I use the reserve in a 
general sense, a reserve scheme which would set up a classification 
which would permit all of the State maritime schools to produce the 
kind of people who, in time of emergency, would be suitable officer 
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This might not be the same as the Reserve program that they have for 
other types of naval personnel. 

In other words, they could categorize this as part of the total con- 
sideration of our manpower problems and utilization of these trained 
people. That might mean a register, a roster of persons who have 
had certain amount of experience. It might be hooked up with the 
national scientific roster. There ought to be a new device, in other 
words, that would permit an establishment of a reserve in relation to 
the national defense and at the same time provide a career opportunity 
for those boys that wanted to follow that outlet. 

This would take, obviously, a study by the Navy and work of the 
Maritime Administration to which this committee might properly, it 
seems to me, direct attention. 

The second matter was brought up by the relationship with the 
Maritime Administration. It seemed to me that the committee might 
give attention to the creation in connection with the Maritime Ad- 
ministration of some sort of an educational advisory committee that 
would periodically review with them the educational problems con- 
nected with the maritime industry, and the incidental benefits for 
that would be kept in mind. I reread General Order No. 22, yester- 
day, and thought how unrealistic it was in the actual operation which 
I had to deal with, and the number of things they said that they were 
doing that they did not have the authority over or the way to do 
I think a much more realistic code for the operation of the relatiou- 
ship of the Training Section of the Maritime Administration with 
particularly the State schools—whatever they do—direct operations 
of Kings Point being their business. I think that I can cite as an 
impressive example of this the relation that we have in our college of 
agriculture with the Department of Agriculture in carrying out the 
mandates of various Federal legislation connected with marketing 
and research and extension work. There is an educational liaison at 
all times between the educational institutions that are carrying on 
that work and the Federal agency, in that case, the Department of 
Agriculture. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. Fine, thank you very much, Dean. 

Mr. Wesster. Could I suggest two things in connection with what 
you have just said, Dean Frodin? First, that in the additional ma- 
terial which is going to be supplied in particular you spell out in 
more detail this second suggestion relating to General Order 22. I 
would think that that comment on General Order 22 which, as you 
have made it, is given in a very constructive way, would be well to be 
tied into the proposed modification or amendment to the Kings Point 
bill, assuming that the Kings Point bill passes with, and ‘perhaps 
without, the modifications as suggested by this institution. 

Second, it seems to me that it would be in order to then suggest how 
this General Order 22 should be modified, in particular, if this setup 
that exists between the Department of Agriculture and your institu- 
tion is working effectively tie in in that manner as suggested by you 
would be helpful to our record and in turn to the Maritime Admin- 
istration which undoubtedly is going to be interested in this 
suggestion. 

Dean Froprn. Well, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Porter. I would like to make one further observation in con- 
nection with Dean Frodin’s scholarship suggestion. Students at a 
normal 4-year college have a summer vacation. The average boy 
during that summer vacation, if he has the necessary gumption, can 
get a job and earn a substantial portion of his college expenses. The 
students at this college cannot do that because during the summer they 
must go on this cruise, and that cruise is required by the Federal 
Government as a prerequisite sea time for the license. So therefore, 
since the Federal Government requires the student to spend all sum- 
mer in training for their license that, I think, is a justification for the 
Federal Government subsidy to the extent that the student might 
earn if he had the summer to himself. 

The other thing, an extension of Dean Frodin’s remarks that I 
think the committee should consider, is the position that the Maritime 
Administration has been taking in tying the present scholarship sub- 
sidy to the Navy officers’ physical. ‘I can personally see no justifica 
tion in that as long as the prime mission of these colleges is training 
for the maritime industry. 

We have had many excellent students here who have gone through 
the school with great difficulty on their own resources and borrowed 
from the alumni loan fund, or they have received scholarship help 
from various organizations which they had to get because, let us say, 
they had one missing tooth or one eye was 26/80. 

Mr. Wesster. Is it possible from your records of graduates to give 
the committee some information as to how many of your cadet grad- 
uates, as distinguished from your midshipmen graduates, have been 
subsequently ac cepted as naval officers? 

Mr. Porter. I will investigate that, I think it is possible that they 
could give you some figures on that. 

(T he above-mentioned figures are given in a subsequent letter from 
Adm. C. T. Durgin, as follows:) 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEw York, 
MARITIME COLLEGE, 
Fort Schuyler, New York 65, N. Y., October 28, 1955. 
Mr. DonaLp D. WEBSTER, 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Subcommittee on Mari- 
time Training, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. WerstTeER: In reply to your questions concerning the commissioning 
of students in the cadet program, we have secured the following figures: 


Number who re- 
ceived Navy 


Number of gradu- ane 

Class ates in Cadet om mission nm 
mainte graduation or 

program : 
shortly there- 

after 
June 3, 1952 nd ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 f 
June 2, 1953 ‘ ‘ once 20 | 10 
June 2, 1954 ane | 27 9 
June 3, 1955 . ‘ eatin bi 10 3 
63 27 





This record may not be complete since graduates who have been 6 months at 
sea as a merchant marine officer may then apply for a direct commission in the 
Naval Reserve. This application may be made in any naval district and if 
such an application was made in New Orleans or San Francisco, we would not 
hear of it unless the man involved wrote us. 
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You will note that one man was commissioned in the Coast Guard Reserve. 
The Coast Guard is very receptive to the idea of giving our men a commission 
in the Reserve. ‘The difficulty there lies in the fact that the Coast Guard is 
limited in funds and cannot guarantee active duty. This means that a man 
holding a Coast Guard commission is liable to the draft because he has not had 
90 days active duty, and if the Coast Guard cannot call him to duty he may 
then be drafted. This explains why only one cadet program graduate has 
accepted a Coast Guard commission. 

This year the Bureau of Personnel has included in the naval science curriculum 
a large amount of confidential material. As a result, therefore, students not 
in the Naval Reserve may not .take the senior course in naval science and may 
not be given certain of the material in the junior year in gunnery. We have 
received a directive from the Bureau of Personnel (File No. Pers—B641-hr) in 
which the pertinent paragraph reads as follows: 

“In order to be appointed in the Naval Reserve, graduates must have suc- 
cessfully completed the entire course in naval science and hold a limited ocean 
license as a deck or engineering officer.” 

As a result of this directive, the Navy will not commission cadet program 
students who have not completed the full curriculum in naval science but at 
the same time, students in the cadet program may not take the full curriculum 
because they are not in the Naval Reserve. This doesn’t make sense. 

Hoping this is the information you wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
C. T. Durein. 

Mr. Wesster. For the record, what is the distinction between the 
cadet and the midshipmen at this school ? 

Mr. Porter. $455. That is the cadets are the students who pass the 
Coast Guard requirement for license. 

Admiral Durern. Physically. 

Mr. Porter. And do not pass the Navy requirements for admission 
to Annapolis, which is the standard that the Navy is using. There- 
fore, as far as their situation is concerned they are ordinary civilian 
students as they would be in any other college. They pay their own 
bills with no assistance, they are subject to the vagaries of the local 
draft boards, and upon graduation may be drafted to serve in the 
Army as a buck private. 

Mr. Wesrster. As a matter of fact, though, isn’t it true that the 
graduates, even though they were cadets rather than midshipmen, by 
and large are e accepted into active naval commissioned service ? 

Mr. Porter. If they are able to find a ship and sail 6 months on their 
license as a licensed officer in the merchant marine then the Navy will 
commission them in a different category. 

Admiral Durer. 1,108 category. 

Senator Payne. That situation has come up previously and it is 
something that we are going into rather completely before we get 
through. 

Mr. Wesster. Again in this connection, anything you can give 
us in the way of your views for constructively improving this part 
of the picture would be helpful. 

Mr. Porter. I will find as many of those figures as I can and we 
will give you a further statement. 

Admiral Durern. Off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. On the record. 

Admiral Durern. There is nothing in the law or the appropria- 
tion bills that are passed giving so much money for books and so 
much money for subsistence to the students at the Federal or State 
maritime school that states they must be physically qualified to be 
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naval officers. That is a ruling made by the Maritime Administrator 
which can be changed by him. 

Mr. Werster. Is it probably that the Maritime Administrator has 
made that ruling after consultation with the Navy Department 
though ¢ 

Admiral Durern. I can see no reason why the Navy would be the 
least bit interested in that in any way whatsoever. I don’t believe 
so. I think it was done by Mr. Telfair Knight, I don’t know why, 
some years ago. We brought that up to Clarence Morse when we 
were in a meeting at New Orleans—three State schools represented 
down there—California, Maine, and New York. 

Mr. Wesster. When was this meeting, sir? 

Admiral Durern. Sunday a week ago, I don’t remember what date 
that was. He asked us to submit this matter to him so that he would 
consider it. 

We also brought up the question of wouldn’t it be practical and a 
good thing to make a policy on the level of the Secretary of the Navy 
to prevent the Secretary of the Navy from taking into the Navy im- 
mediately on the outbreak of any emergency all of the graduates from 
these schools that have an ensign’s commission or a commission in the 
Naval Reserve. 

You know, from your experience in the Navy, and I certainly know 
from what I saw, that in time of war the first thing the Navy would 
do would be to send telegrams out mobilizing the graduates from 
these merchant marine schools into the Navy at the very first oppor- 
tunity. 

We believe that our graduates can serve this country best on the 
decks = merchant ships rather than serving on the decks of men-of- 
war. So, a policy that was stated and followed would be very good 
in that way in making sure of these merchant marine officers that we 
are training, if totally supported at King’s Point and partly aided 
here, would be a very good thing and something that our boys ought to 
do rather than go into the Navy. 

They would not go into the merchant marine in most cases unless 
they are made to, because the Navy is much more desirable duty in 
time of war than the merchant marine. He said he would look into 
that, too. 

Senator Paynr. Admiral, I do have one thing that I just want to 
make certain for the record. 

Are you familiar with the publication for official use that was re- 
leased by the Maritime Administration on personnel training ? 

Admiral Durer. Yes. 

Senator Payne. Have you had a chance to review it rather com- 
pletely ? 

Admiral Duretn. No, I have not. 

Senator Payne. Would you be good enough some time as you go 
along to review it in order to determine whether or not the facts as 
related in that document—and I am particularly interested because 
it is marked for official use—do clearly and factu: ully represent the 
status of the New York State Maritime College ? 

Admiral Duretn. Yes, sir, I will be glad to. 

Senator Payne. Because there has been a question raised by one of 

the other training schools that the facts related in there are not factual, 
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and distort the picture of operation of their particular school. I just 
want to make certain that the document is a factual report. 

Mr. Wersrer. That document was published in April of 1955 and if 
you do not have a copy of it we will send you one. 

Admiral Durein. I have a copy. 

Senator Payne. Are there others now that wish to be heard? 

Mr. Huser. I would like to add a couple of statements. 

[ am very thankful to Dean Porter for having brought up that one 
ee: that I think concerns the parents quite a bit, and that is the fact 
that by reason of the students attending these summer cruises they 
are precluded from earning monies as regular college students usually 
do. 

I think another thing that I should have mentioned is the fact that 
insofar as the parents are conéerned they are extremely interested in 

nything that develops out of any of these hearings because the obli- 
gations of the students or of the cadets at this school and Kings Point 
and others to the Federal Government are somewhat the same, so that 
whatever subsistence they get or aid that they get should be equal. In 
other words, there should be a parity, they should not favor the Kings 
Point student above the New York State or the New York State over 
Maine or any of the others. T hey should all be on an equal basis. 

Then I think another thing that I should have mentioned and neg- 
lected to, was to express more strongly the fact that the boys at this 
school get the practical experience. 

Now, I know in business, that we have had as you probably know, 
all industry does, banks do, particularly, they go out and they pet 
college students to become interested in the work and bring them in on 
training programs and the like of that. We have found over the years 
that many of them come in and they are all full of theory but they are 
absolutely, very definitely lacking in the application of practical ex- 
perience. I think that is one thing that this state school offers and 
1s very attractive to the boys. 

Senator Payne. Is there anyone else that wishes to be heard ? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. On the record. 

Are there others who wish to be heard? I should mention at this 
point that Congressman Irwin D. Davidson, representing the 20th 
District of New York, has written to the committee chairman, Senator 
Magnuson, in praise of the excellent work done here at the New York 
Maritime College, and of the value of this institution to the American 
merchant marine and to the entire country. Because of hearings 
being held elsewhere at this time by the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, he could not be present here today. His letter will be included 
in the hearing record of Kings Point Academy, which he likewise 
strongly supports. 

ee there is no one else that wishes to be heard, we do wish, Admiral, 
ir, to express to you our appreciation and thanks for everything that 
you have done to make our stay up to this point most happy, the ex- 
cellent. facilities you have m: ide available here this morning. I was 
sorry that I could not join you last evening, but it was one of those 
things. I want to thank ever vbody that has come here to this hear- 
ing for their contribution and help. Let us hope that we will make a 
record of the type that can stand before the Members of Congress and 
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get this thing off on a sound basis where you are not going to be 
continually upset in the years ahead. Thank you very much. The 
hearing is closed. 

(Whereupon at 12:50 p. m. the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was closed. } 

(Subsequently the following letters were received from New York 
State University Maritime College authorities for inclusion in the 
record. ) 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
Albany 1, November 9, 1955. 
Mr. Donatp D. WEBSTER, 
United States Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Sub- 
committee on Maritime Training, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Drak Mr. WEBSTER: As requested by you at the hearings conducted by Senator 
Payne at the State University of New York Maritime College at Fort Schuyler 
on October 26, I am writing you on several points which, I feel, deserve consid- 
eration by the subcommittee. 


1. Scholarship plan 

The impact of the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point 
is different on the State University of New York Maritime College from the im- 
pact on the academies in the other three States. California, Maine, and Massachu- 
setts have a justified fear that a permanent Kings Point will, in the long run, 
mean the end of all Federal appropriations for State schools, and this might 
mean the eventual closing of these schools. The impact on New York is not 
financial in a direct way. The amount of the Federal money paid to the State is 
a minor item in the State budget for the college’s operating educational expenses. 
The problem with us results from the Federal Government having placed (within 
the same State and area, and indeed, within sight of the State University Maritime 
College) a school giving the same basic training, at no cost to the student, as 
that given by New York State, for which the student must pay part of the 
expense—specifically, for room, board, books, and uniforms. Our fear is that the 
operation of an educational Gresham’s law will enable the completely free 
school to drive us out of business in spite of the excellent collegiate program 
which we feel we are providing at State expense. 

If the bill to make Kings Point permanent is passed, and I assume that it will 
be, there are two possible amendments which will give us protection. The first 
would be a bona fide quota system to make Kings Point a national institution. 
This is the thinking behind the various proposals to prevent Kings Point from 
filling the school with students from New York when they are unable to fill the 
classes from the rest of the country. 

The second possibility is the one which I presented to the Appropriations Sub- 
committee last spring, and which I presented to your committee at Fort Schuyler, 
namely, the establishment of Federal scholarships for the students in the amount 
of $500, payable to all students who have completed the freshman year and who 
are in good standing in their State schools. (In the case of the 3-year schools, 
perhaps the subsidies could go to those satisfactorily completing the first 
semester’s work.) Based on contemplated enrollment, for New York, 350 such 
scholarships would take care of the majority of students in the 3 top classes. 
This would cost the Federal Government $175,000 per year for the New York 
school. It would be an extremely equitable way to insure high-quality perform- 
ance of tested students. I would suggest that the State of New York could give 
up the direct payment of $25,000 for maintaining a school, but would still require 
a training ship and annual repair moneys for such Federal property being kept 
in operating use. 

2, A merchant marine officers reserve 

I suggest that the committee consider the possibility of legislation requiring the 
Maritime Administration to set up and maintain a roster of merchant-marine 
officers. The Federal Government has already done this in other fields. The 
armed services have rosters of all persons holding Reserve commissions so that 
they can be called to the colors in time of national emergency. A register of 
scientific and technical personnel is maintained so that such personnel can be 
reached if necessary. 
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and distort the picture of operation of their particular school. J just 
want to make certain that the document is a factual report. 

Mr. Werster. That document was published in April of 1955 and if 
you do not havea copy of it we will send you one. 

Admiral Durein. I have a copy. 

Senator Payne. Are there others now that wish to be heard? 

Mr. Huser. I would like to add a couple of statements. 

I am very thankful to Dean Porter for having brought up that one 
point that I think concerns the parents quite a bit, and that 1s the fact 
that by reason of the students attending these summer cruises they 
are precluded from earning monies as regular college students usually 
do. 

I think another thing that I should have mentioned is the fact that 
insofar as the parents are concerned they are extremely interested in 
anything that develops out of any of these hearings because the obli- 
gations of the students or of the cadets at this school and Kings Point 
and others to the Federal Government are somewhat the same, so that 
whatever subsistence they get or aid that they get should be equal. In 
other words, there should be a - ity, they should not favor the Kings 
Point student above the New York State or the New York State over 
Maine or any of the others. They should all be on an equal basis. 

Then I think another thing that I should have mentioned and neg- 
lected to, was to express more strongly the fact that the boys at this 
school get the prac ‘tical exper lence, 

Now, I know in business, that we have had as you probably know, 
all indus try does, banks do, particularly, they go out and they cet 
college students to become interested in the work and bri ing them in on 
training programs and the like of that. We have found over the years 
that many of them come in and they are all full of theory but they are 
absolutely, very definitely lacking in the application of practical ex- 
perience. I think that is one thing that this state school offers and 
is ve ry attractive to the boys. 

Senator Payne. Is there anyone else that wishes to be heard? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. On the record. 

Are there others who wish to be heard? I should mention at this 
point that Congressman Irwin D. Davidson, representing the 20th 
District of New York, has written to the committee chairman, Senator 
Magnuson, in praise of the excellent work done here at the New York 
Maritime College, and of the value of this institution to the American 
merchant marine and to the entire country. Because of hearings 
being held elsewhere at this time by the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, he could not be present here today. His letter will be included 
in the hearing record of Kings Point Academy, which he likewise 
strongly supports. 

se there is no one else that wishes to be heard, we do wish, Admiral, 

ir, to express to you our appreciation and thanks for everything that 
you have done to make our stay up to this point most h: appy, the ex- 
cellent, facilities you have made available here this morning. I was 
sorry that I could not join you last evening, but it was one of those 
things. I want to thank everybody that has come here to this hear- 
ing for their contribution and help. Let us hope that we will make a 
record of the type that can stand before the Members of Congress and 
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get this thing off on a sound basis where you are not going to be 
continually upset in the years ahead. Thank you very much. The 
hearing is closed. 

(Whereupon at 12:50 p.m. the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was closed. ) 

(Subsequently the following letters were received from New York 
State University Maritime College authorities for inclusion in the 
record. ) 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
Albany 1, November 9, 1955. 
Mr. DonaLp D. WEBSTER, 
United States Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Sub- 
committee on Maritime Training, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. CO. 

Dear Mr. WEBSTER: As requested by you at the hearings conducted by Senator 
Payne at the State University of New York Maritime College at Fort Schuyler 
on October 26, I am writing you on several points which, I feel, deserve consid- 
eration by the subcommittee. 


1. Scholarship plan 

The impact of the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point 
is different on the State University of New York Maritime College from the im- 
pact on the academies in the other three States. California, Maine, and Massachu- 
setts have a justified fear that a permanent Kings Point will, in the long run, 
mean the end of all Federal appropriations for State schools, and this might 
mean the eventual closing of these schools. The impact on New York is not 
financial in a direct way. The amount of the Federal money paid to the State is 
a minor item in the State budget for the college’s operating educational expenses. 
The problem with us results from the Federal Government having placed (within 
the same State and area, and indeed, within sight of the State University Maritime 
College) a school giving the same basic training, at no cost to the student, as 
that given by New York State, for which the student must pay part of the 
expense—specifically, for room, board, books, and uniforms. Our fear is that the 
operation of an educational Gresham’s law will enable the completely free 
school to drive us Out of business in spite of the excellent collegiate program 
which we feel we are providing at State expense. 

If the bill to make Kings Point permanent is passed, and I assume that it will 
be, there are two possible amendments which will give us protection. ‘The first 
would be a bona fide quota system to make Kings Point a national institution. 
This is the thinking behind the various proposals to prevent Kings Point from 
filling the school with students from New York when they are unable to fill the 
classes from the rest of the country. 

The second possibility is the one which I presented to the Appropriations Sub- 
committee last spring, and which I presented to your committee at Fort Schuyler, 
namely, the establishment of Federal scholarships for the students in the amount 
of $500, payable to all students who have completed the freshman year and who 
are in good standing in their State schools. (In the case of the 3-year schools, 
perhaps the subsidies could go to those satisfactorily completing the first 
semester’s work.) Based on contemplated enrollment, for New York, 350 such 
scholarships would take care of the majority of students in the 3 top classes. 
This would cost the Federal Government $175,000 per year for the New York 
school. It would be an extremely equitable way to insure high-quality perform- 
ance of tested students. I would suggest that the State of New York could give 
up the direct payment of $25,000 for maintaining a school, but would still require 
a training ship and annual repair moneys for such Federal property being kept 
in operating use. 

2. A merchant marine officers reserve 

I suggest that the committee consider the possibility of legislation requiring the 
Maritime Administration to set up and maintain a roster of merchant-marine 
officers. The Federal Government has already done this in other fields. The 
armed services have rosters of all persons holding Reserve commissions so that 
they can be called to the colors in time of national emergency. A register of 
scientific and technical personnel is maintained so that such personnel can be 
reached if necessary. 
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In the maritime field the only list of the persons holding merchant marine li- 
censes is the Coast Guard record of licenses issued. I am told that the Coast Guard 
list does not indicate present addresses, current employment, or even if the indi- 
vidual is still alive. If a national emergency should develop, there is no way of 
knowing how many licensed officers could be called or where to find them. In 
this connection, legislation might be considered which would prevent merchant- 
marine officers who also hold commissions in the Naval Reserve from being auto- 
matically called to active duty in the Navy. Perhaps the most important argu- 
ment for maritime training is that a pool of trained officers is being created. 
Since the vast majority of academy-trained officers, and all from Kings Point, 
are required to have Naval Reserve commissions, a national emergency would 
put the “pool” at the service of the Navy and leave the merchant marine just 
where it was at the outbreak of World War II and necessitate another crash train- 
ing program. 

3. General Order No. 22 

I urge that the committee suggest to the Maritime Administration a complete 
revision of General Order No. 22. This order was originally issued at the end 
of the war and, in large measure, omits from its consideration the fact that the 
State colleges and academies are in fact not operated by the Federal Government. 
Further, there is no justification for the requirement that the Maritime Admin- 
istration subsidy be dependent on the student’s ability to pass the physical 
examination required for Annapolis. If the student is physically qualified to 
pass the Coast Guard examination for license, he should be eligible for Federal 
subsidy. This must be true if the purpose of the subsidy is to help boys get 
to sea in merchant ships. Other provisions of General Order No, 22 relating 
to entrance requirements and curriculum could well be revised to reflect current 
practice since there has been no general revision for a number of years. I sug- 
gest that a conference of representatives of the schools involved be called to 
draft such a new order and that in the future General Order No. 22 be subject 
to regular and periodic examination and revision. 


4. An advisory committee on maritime education 


I should like to suggest that the committee consider the recommendation of an 
advisory committee to the Maritime Administrator on maritime education. Such 
a committee, chosen on a national basis from those engaged in the industry and 
in education, could provide a continuing study of maritime education, advise the 
schools about keeping up with advancing technology in the field, and make recom- 
mendations to the Maritime Administration. Such a committee should have rep- 
resentation from the maritime industry as a whole, that is, both from the oper- 
ating companies and from the suppliers, from the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which benefit from the training, and, above all, from experts in the 
educational field who can appreciate the content and quality of the education 
being given. 

If your committee wishes further amplification of the above suggestions, or if 
there is any further data which New York can provide, please do not hesitate 
to call upon me. 

In closing I wish to thank the committee and its staff for a sympathetic and 
intelligent investigation of a problem with which we are all concerned, and I 
hope that your report will provide a solution to a situation which has become 
increasingly difficult in recent years. 

Sincerely yours, 
REUBIN FRODIN. 





STaTe UNIVERSITY OF NEW YorK, 
Albany 1, November 14, 1955. 
Mr. DonALp D. WEBSTER, 
United States Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Subcommittee on Maritime Training, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WesstTerR: I have your letter of November 9 with respect to the 
suggestion that material be supplied to your subcommittee on the financial value 
to the Federal Government of the State’s maintenance of the training ship loaned 
to the State University of New York Maritime College for educational purposes. 

Neither I nor Admiral Durgin has forgotten this suggestion made on October 
26, at the time of the hearing at Fort Schuyler before Senator Payne’s subcom- 
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mittee. Our business office at the fort, however, has had some difficulty in 
assembling financial data that would be meaningful. I have reviewed the matter 
again this morning with Admiral Durgin by telephone, and have asked him to 
send direct to you a statement of the operating costs of the ship for a given 
year, including personal services, and operation and maintenance expenses. 
This will be sent directly to you by Admiral Durgin with a statement indicating 
what part of those expenses might be considered in the category of savings to 
the Federal Government. 

We are not very optimistic about the specificity of this item, for the simple 
reason that most expenses in maintaining the ship in good order are automati- 
cally incidental to operating the ship. Certain expenditures to make any piece 
of machinery work might be the same as some expense to keep a piece of 
machinery in “‘mothballs” for future use. 

A further difficulty is the amount of student work in the normal course of 
their activities which is of a maintenance character. As you know, we do not 
require of our students certain duties which may be performed on other training 
ships. 

At any rate, the admiral will get to your subcommittee a statement on this 
subject which may be of some assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
REUBEN FRODIN 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1955 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
Spectra Maritime TRAINING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMI?TTres ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:25 a. m., in the conference 
room, Wiley Hall, United States Merchant Marine Academy, the 
Honorable Frederick G. Payne, presiding. Also present, Donald D. 
Webster, subcommittee counsel, and A. J. Bourbon, professional staff 
member. 

Admiral McLinrockx. As we commence, gentlemen, first of all we 
would like to ask our chaplain, Chaplain Harpole, if he will open the 
proceedings with a prayer. 

(An invocation was given by Chaplain Harpole.) 

Admiral McLinvock. Thank you, chaplain. 

Senator Payne. Without objection the hearing will be in order. 

Admiral, gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be here this morning. This 
splendid academy has made a distinguished contribution to the up- 
grading of the American merchant marine, and to the support of our 
Military Establishment in World War II and the Korean hostilities. 
Your honor roll of patriotic officers who died in service of their coun- 
try speaks volumes for the spirit which Kings Point training incul- 
cates in its students. 

This is the last stop in the Atlantic coast phase of our Special 
Senate Subcommittee Study of Maritime Training and Education 
throughout the country. We have been to the State academies at 
Maine, Massachusetts, and at Fort Schuyler. What we have seen 
there, and will be privileged to view here at Kings Point, will be sup- 
plemented by a vast fund of information received from the shipping 
industry, the Federal and State academy authorities, maritime labor 
and from scores of graduates of the five academies, all of whom have 
answered frankly and fully our subcommittee questionnaires covering 
every phase of the maritime training question. 

Hearings in connection with our study will be conducted by Senator 
Magnuson next week in San Francisco, regarding the California Mari- 
time Academy. 

At the same time I will be presiding at sessions to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at which representatives of the Maritime Administra- 
tion, the shipping trade associations, and maritime labor will be heard. 

Our subcommittee report will be made to Congress early in the 1956 
session. In advance of any formal report, however, I think it can be 
safely said that the great preponderance of evidence adduced to date 
is to the effect that all five of the Maritime academies are doing a 
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necessary and highly efficient training job. Equally certain is it that 
their graduates are eagerly welc — by the industry, most of whom 
expressed the view that the total of graduates is, if anything, far 
smaller than industry needs of the takai would seem to indicate. 
At this point I think it desirable that there be placed in the record 
the questionnaire that was submitted by the committee to Admiral 
McLintock with the answers to that questionnaire. Also without 
reading them at this time, we have a number of letters from repre- 
sentatives from New York With reference to this particular hearing, 
which, together with certain other communications relative to this 
hearing, will be included and made a part of the record at this point. 
(The above-mentioned documents are as follows:) 


ReEporRT UPon CERTAIN ASPECTS OF MARITIME TRAINING 


FOREWORD 


The following report is submitted in response to a questionnaire to the Academy 
from the Special Subcommittee on Maritime Training of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, S4th Congress. 

The questionnaire asked certain questions of fact and certain questions of 
opinion. Answers to the questions of fact were drawn from Academy records 
and other sources; answers to questions requesting opinions represent the com- 
posite opinions of Academy administrative personnel and should not, therefore, 
be interpreted as necessarily representing the policy of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration and Department of Commerce. 

The Academy is concerned with the benefits to the Nation of its expenditure 
of public funds. As is mentioned in our answer to question 18, we believe that 
in human engineering, as in product engineerii.g, the money spent is not, of itself, 
the most important consideration. Rather it is the value and potentialities of 
the end product that counts. Kings Point is proud of the caliber of its graduate 
and believes that, for the money spent, the Nation is well rewarded. 

The Academy welcomes this public review of the fashion in which it is dis- 
charging its responsibilities for merchant marine officer training. We believe 
that we have more than met our obligations, and we are confident that the sub- 
committee will, at the completion of its study, concur. 


1. Please give a brief history of the Academy. Be sure to discuss its contribu- 
tion to national defense (World Wars I and II and Korea). 

The United States Merchant Marine Academy has been developed over the 
years since 1891, when Congress required the carrying of cadets aboard mail 
contract ships. In 1931 the National Conference on the Merchant Marine con- 
ducted a survey of officer training, and the response from nearly 6.500 persons 
indicated a great need for a national system of training. In 1935 the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Shipping Policy recommended the establishment of a 
national merchant marine academy. On March 15, 1938, the Government took 
over the company cadet system and established the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps. Temporary shore establishments were used until the 
present site at Kings Point, Long Island, was selected in 1941. The Academy was 
established in January 1942 and dedicated on September 30, 1948. Although con- 
structed in wartime, maximum efficiency and value for the money expended were 
secured through the choice of reinforced concrete construction, simplified func- 
tional design of buildings and interiors, and careful planning for anticipated 
peacetime and emergency needs. The capital investment in the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy—all of its 65 acres, 18 major academic and admin- 
istrative halls, 20 other buildings and dock facilities—was approximately $12 
nillion, the cost of a single naval destroyer. 

During World War II the complement of students reached a peak of 2,670. A 
total of 6,634 officers was graduated from the accelerated course. Two-thirds, 
or about 4,500, served on merchant ships. The others, or approximately 2,100, 
served as officers on active duty in the Navy. 

During the conflict, while still students in training during their period of sea 
duty before returning to the Academy for advanced studies, Kings Pointers 
became veterans of combat action in the war zones. Many a Kings Pointer spent 
long days and nights in small boats, as evidenced by the fact that 445 of them 
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The artist’s sketch above indicates the simplicity of line and beauty of the Memorial 
Chapel. The main assembly hall will have a revolving altar for Catholic, Jewish and Prot- 
estant services. The basement will include two small chapels and offices for the Chap- 
lains. A beacon light in the cupola will be visible for miles to travelers by land and sea. 


are qualified members in the Tin Fish Club, that honorable fraternity limited 
to men who had been forced to abandon their ships after torpedoing. The per- 
centage of casualties sustained by the merchant marine during the war was 
nearly as large as the 4 percent experienced by the Army and the Navy. Kings 
Pointers numbered only 3.6 percent of the entire complement of the merchant 
marine, but the Academy is very proud of the fact that her sons won 6 percent 
of the Distinguished Service Medals for outstanding acts of heroism. A total 
of 212 Kings Pointers paid the supreme sacrifice in combat action in World 
War II, establishing a splendid record of patriotism and heroism. 

The wartime curriculum taught the minimum essentials and trained officers 
in the shortest possible time. After the war the Academy established a 4-vear 
technical college curriculum. The Academy was accredited in November 1949 
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by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In addi 
tion, in 1951, the curriculum of the Academy was registered by the New York 
State Department of Education. 

The following is quoted from the report of the Academie Advisory Board of 
last year, of which Adm. Harry W. Hill, United States Navy, former super 
intendent of the United States Naval Academy, was chairman: 

“The board recognizes the essential value of a merchant marine officer training 
establishment as a standby facility, capable of rapid expansion in times of 
emergency. It is noted that among all the educational establishments of this 
nature, Kings Point alone has existing classroom, laboratory, messing, and 
berthing facilities adequate to the probable emergency demand. 

“The requirements for merchant marine training demand school facilities and 
teaching personnel of an order approximating those of our recognized technical 
schools whose standards and facilities are subject to critical evaluation. The 
United States Merchant Marine Academy is outstanding, in fact, unique in this 
respect. The board believes beyond question that Kings Point is an educational 
establishment without peer in its field. 

“The board takes this opportunity to commend the administration and staff 
of the school and the corps of cadet-midshipmen. 

“The necessity for an early assurance of a stable future for the Academy is 
apparent. In the view of the board the Academy is a sound establishment of 
great potential and a bright future.” 

During the Korean conflict Academy graduates as well as third classmen it 
training at sea were aboard ships of the merchant marine and the Navy, partici- 
pating in the epic evacuation of Hungnam and making other vital contributions 
to the defense of the Nation. 

The following quote from the house organ of the Farrell Lines Steamship Co 
issue of July 1955 is but a single example picked at random which serves, how- 
ever, to currently illustrate the service being rendered by Kings Point and her 
graduates: 

“APPOINTED MASTER 


“The African Patriot sailed from our Brooklyn pier on June 10 with a brand 
new master, Capt. Robert J. Wall. 

“In addition to being our newest master, Captain Wall, a graduate of Kings 
Point Merchant Marine Academy, is also our youngest, as he was born on April 24, 
1927, in Boston, Mass. 

“In addition to the Free State Mariner, this makes the eighth company ship 
Captain Wall has seen service in. He has been a chief officer since July 1951. 

“In order to relieve our senior master, Commodore A, R. Mortenson, for a 
voyage aboard the African Endeavor, Capt. L. A. Renehan was transferred from 
the African Star. Like Captain Wall, Captain Renehan is also a Kings Point 
graduate who first came with Farrell Lines as cadet in the African Sun in May 
1944. The following year he was assigned a licensed officer’s berth and he has 
been master since March 1951. He has been assigned to the Star since August 
1952. 

“Replacing Captain Renehan in the African Star was another Kings Point 
man, Capt. Carl Swenson, formerly of the African Patriot. Captain Swenson 
first came to Farrell Lines in December 1945 and was first appointed master of 
the Patriot a year ago. 

“It is our pleasure to offer our sincere congratulations to the three masters in- 
volved in these promotions, and to wish them continued success on their coming 
voyages. We feel that they deserve it.” 

The current (September 21, 1955) roster of officers of the steamship United 
States and of the steamship America show the following men, who are graduates 
of the Federal and State operated institutions: 


6955 7—56——_14 
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SS. United States 
Billet Graduate 
ECE 
J. W. Anderson Master New York. 
Fred Fender Staff captain 3 Do. 
William F. Kolbe Executive officer... Do. 
Samuel Ely First officer Kings Point, 
Richard W. Reddington do Do. 
Arthur F. Boucher Second officer Do. 
G.C. Previll do Do. 
Thomas 8. Hannigan do Do. 
Paul A. Greeware Third officer ; Maine. 
Daniel R. Buschman ...do : New York. 
William 8S. Schretzman do ? . Kings Point. 
ENGINEER 
First assistant Do. 
do Do. 
h do hae ial Do. 
Second assistant.__- biden Do. 
t rhird assistant Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
Third assistant (vacation) - Do. 
do Do. 
Junior third assistant Do. 
do Massachusetts. 
do Kings Point. 
Junior third assistant (vacation) Do. 
C, Gilsenar do Do. 
F. McNulty do Do. 
W. Murphy License junior engineer Massachusetts. 
P. Dilbeck | do. Kines Point. 
S. Blackbur | do Do. 
SS. America 
Billet Graduate 
| 
DECK 


Allan Smithies 
Norman Kjeldsen 






Executive officer. __.....-.-- 
Staff officer 


California. 


Kings Point. 





John Pechulis Second officer ciao Do. 
Robert King do ee ee "re Do. 
William O’Brien do se Ne ae ak Do. 
Floyd Gergler : iaiael . a ears | Do. 
Harvey Terwilliger. ae Pek ae dp... ; ae pens ke Do 


Allan Foster ; : do fiwiwidinenes Massachusetts. 


ENGINEER 
L. M. Lapinsky oa athe Second assistant. ._.......--.- New York. 
D. Dreier, Jr : : ‘ do db iciaboial —_ pestis Do. 
G. Tone o_ eo bee . 2 do iit Kings Point. 
J. Cooke TG SOD... cio dtmrusdceace Do. 


In addition to the above, three Kings Point graduates normally assigned to 
vessels of the United States Lines are serving temporarily on the U. S. S. 
Forrestal, now undergoing her acceptance trials under the command of merchant 
marine officers: J. S. Tucker, 2d mate of American Lawyer; W. J. Baldwin, 
2d mate of American Builder ; W. D. Meyer, Jr., 2d mate of American Scientist. 


2. Describe in detail how students are selected giving particular attention to 
evaluation of high school records, personal interviews, aptitude tests, ete. 
The admissions procedure is the responsibility of the maritime training officer 
in Washington. Consequently, this question was submitted to him, and the 
following is his response. 

In the fall of each year a bulletin (copy attached) is sent to each senior high 
school (approximately 21,000), public and private, in the United States and its 
Territories. This bulletin describes the opportunities offered at the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy and lists the minimum qualifications of candidates. 
Those young men who are interested write the maritime training officer in Wash- 
ington for full information and application forms. These papers are described 
under item 3. 


é 
q 
4 
j 


Wicettivece »s, 
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Each candidate’s application and supporting papers are carefully reviewed 
to see that he meets the preliminary requirements: 

1. That he is a citizen of the United States, native-born or naturalized; 

That he is unmarried ; 
That he is not less than 16% and not yet 21 years of age (discharged vet- 
erans of the armed services and the merchant marine are granted an age waiver 
to their 22d birthdays and are allowed 5 points additional on the competitive 
scholastic examination) ; 

4, That a preliminary physical examination by a doctor indicates that he may 
reasonably expect to qualify physically for appointment as an officer candidate, 
Merchant Marine Reserve, United States Naval Reserve ; 

5. That he has obtained permission of his parent or guardian to take this 
training ; 

6. That the candidate sign a statement that he understands that before appoint- 
ment he must pass the competitive examination; be appointed as officer candi- 
date, Merchant Marine Reserve, United States Naval Reserve; will not be granted 
a waiver for physical defects or deficiencies ; will be reimbursed for transportation 
at 5 cents a mile only after satisfactorily completing his fourth class work; 
must deposit $325 upon reporting to the Academy ; and that the statements in his 
application are true to the best of his knowledge and belief ; 

7. That he has submitted an essay stating why he wants to prepare for a 
career as a ship's officer; 

8. That he has had three reputable citizens sign a “letter of reference ;” 

9. That his high school record from an accredited school shows that he has 
earned 15 units as follows: 2 in mathematics (1 in algebra and 1 in plane 
geometry); 3 in English; 1 in science (excepting biology), preferably physics 
or chemistry; and 9 electives. 

If a candidate meets these preliminary requirements, his name is placed on 
the eligible list to take the competitive scholastic examination which is given 
in the spring of each year. 

The scholastic test is monitored by the Civil Service Commission at civil service 
centers throughout the United States and its Territories so that the candidates 
may take the examination near their homes. The exam is given on one specific 
date each spring. This test is prepared and graded by the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J., which also gives the examinations for the service 
academies and many leading colleges and universities throughout the country. 
Verbal, mathematical, and mechanical aptitudes to measure the ability of the 
candidates for the course of study at the Academy are evaluated by this test. 
While the score of the candidate is measured in each of these aptitudes, it has 
been found that the combined score obtained by giving relative rates to verbal, 
mathematical, and mechanical aptitudes of 1, 3, and 1,_respectively, more accu- 
rately measures the ability of the candidates to benefit from the training; there- 
fore, this combined score is used in selecting the candidates for appointment. 

Those who pass the competitive scholastic test are given orders to report to an 
office of naval officer procurement for physical examinations, personal interviews, 
ete., for appointment as officer candidates, Merchant Marine Reserve, United 
States Naval Reserve. These results are sent to the Navy Department in Wash- 
ington for review and further checking. This process takes at least 60 days.’ 


” 
° 
» 





1 Personal interviews, character investigations, and loyalty checks are conducted by 
the Navy Department. 
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KINGS POINT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


(About 20 miles from New York City) 


(Accredited by Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools) 


BULLETIN FOR HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


You may qualify for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman in the U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
and receive a four-year course along professional lines for a career as an officer in the U. S: Merchant 
Marine. Tuition, food, quarters, medical and dental care and uniforms and textbooks are provided 
without cost. During the sophomore or Third Class year aboard merchant vessels Cadet-Midshipme 
receive $82.50 per month from the private steamship company. Graduates are qualified as Merchant 
Marine officers and commissioned as Ensigns in the U. S. Naval Reserve. Cadet-Midshipmen hold 
status in the U. S. Naval Reserve (inactive), and because of this status are deferred from inductior 
by Selective Service into the Armed Forces. 

The four-year course consists of one year at the Academy followed by one year at sea in merchant 
ships and the final two years at the Academy. The courses of study are on a college level and a degree 
of Bachelor of Science 1s awarded on graduation. These-courses include professional subjects such as 
marine engineering, navigation, electricity, ship construction, ship management, law and naval science, 
and also courses in economics, languages, history, science, etc. 

The requirements for appointment are as follows: 











GENERAL REQUIREMENTS PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 


(a) Must be a male citizen of the United States, 


All successful candidates must qualify for and 
native born or naturalized . ms ju a 


receive an appo:ntment in Merchant Marine Re 
(b) Be unmarried. serve, U..S. Naval Reserve. The major physical 
requirements are: 
2o am 2 A an vet 21 vears 
(¢) Be not leas than 16¥4 and not yet 21 years | seinimum vision: 20/20 in each eye unaided 
scholastic test. by glasses. 
Hearing: 15/15 whispered voice, 40/40 


»*roduce e ence of credits from accredited , 
(d) Produce evidence of credi ym a ite ceemia thee. 


schools consisting of 15 units as follows: 
Two in mathematics (including one in Alge- 
bra, one in Plane Geometry). Three in Eng- 
lish; one in Science (except Biology) ; nine 
electives. Blood pressure not over 1380 systolic nor 84 
diastolic. 


Heart rate not over 100 nor under 50 in 
reclining position. 


(e) Take competitive scholastic test held through- 
out the country and qualify for available ap- Normal color perception. 
pointments. 
Teeth: A minimum of 16 vital serviceable 
permanent teeth including 4 opposed molars, 
2 of which are directly opposed on each sid 


of the dental arch. 


Height (in Minimum | Maximum 








stocking feet) Weight Weight 
Feet Inches Pounds Pounds 
Minimum 5 4 112 160 
Maximum 6 6 168 235 
Competitive examination to select the class entering the Academy during August, 1956, will be held throughout tl 





States and Territories on Monday, March 12, 195¢€ f you are interested, do not delay in writing for full informa 
application forms to: 


MARITIME TRAINING OFFICER 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Completed applications must be received by February 13, 1956 549 KP-30M-8-55 


Those candidates who have passed the scholastic test and who have been ap- 
pointed officer candidates, Merchant Marine Reserve, United States Naval Re- 
serve, are ordered to report to the Merchant Marine Academy in August of each 
year. 

Attachment. 

3. Please attach to your answers copies of the various forms and certificates which 
students are required to execute when applying for admission and enrolling. 
If these documents require any explanation as to their purpose or use, please 
explain. 

Forms requested are included in the appendix to this report. 
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t- Are your students required to sign a non-Communist or loyalty oath? If not, 
would you recommend such a requirement? 


€ 


Yes. A copy of the form is submited as part of the answer to question No. 3. 
All students at the Academy complete this form, which is required by the Navy 
in applying for Naval Reserve status. This form has been in use since 1950. 
All students at the Academy are members of the Naval Reserve . 


5. It is understood that the Academy is accredited by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. What are the advantages of this 
status? 

Accreditation is the result of a qualitative evaluation of the institution by 
an educational organization qualified and authorized to make such appraisals. 
The inspection party of the accrediting body makes a study of the curriculum, the 
faculty, the library, the physical plant and equipment, the general organization 
of the institution, the facilities for counseling, the procedure and policy with 
respect to admissions, and the objectives of the institution as compared with 
the outcome of the program. 

By accrediting the Academy, the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools certified that the facilities of the institution, physical and 
human, were of a quality which would permit the Academy to attain its mission, 
and that the outcomes were such as to indicate that the mission was, in fact, 
being fulfilled. 

Accreditation by the Middle States Association is, therefore, a mark of quality 
of the institution, and as such, has a number of related advantages. It makes 
it possible for the Academy to grant a degree, as provided in Public Law 247, 
Sist Congress, 1st session, on August 18, 1949. The degree, in turn, is an incen- 
tive to a high type of young man to enter the Academy to train for a career in 
the merchant marine. We believe that many of our most capable young men 
would not have been attracted to an institution which could not grant the degree. 
Further, many of our outstanding faculty would not be attracted to an institu- 
tion whose quality would not merit accreditation. By being a member of the 
Middle States Association we are kept informed of developments in other mem- 
ber institutions. Accreditation provides comparability with other institutions 
throughout the country including the other Federal academies for officer train- 
ing. Membership in this association is a stimulus to continuous self-evaluation. 
Inspection parties of the accrediting agency make periodic visits to member 
institutions and submit a specific list of findings to the institution thereby sup- 
plementing the continuous self-evaluation mentioned above. 


ti. The present course is 4 years. How long was the course during the war? 
As you know, the courses at the State academies in Maine, Massachusetts, 
and California are 3 years long. Please discuss the practicability of shorten- 
ing the Kings Point course to 3 years, paying particular attention to the 
effect of such a move on the students and the Federal expense. 

During the war years the program of the academy was 18 months long. It 
consisted of 3 months of basie training, 6 months duty at sea, followed by 9 
months additional preparation at the academy. It should be pointed out that 
the requirements of the war emergency and the urgency of need for merchant 
marine officers necessitated emphasis upon quantity rather than quality of those 
completing the program. Consequently, the program was designed to coach 
the students in the material required for the license examinations, i. e., the 
minimum knowledge and skills requisite for safe operation and navigation of 
the vessels. 

The present program at the academy is designed to go far beyond the 
knowledge and skill required for safety. It is designed to include further pro- 
fessional training required to make the student a capable and eflicient merchant 
marine officer and a sufficient amount of general education to produce an in- 
formed and well rounded citizen. 

We therefore believe that it would be highly undesirable to reduce the content 
and length of the program, unless under the pressure of national emergency. The 
programin followed in the classrooms and laboratories is now only 3 calendar 
years in length and should not, in peacetime, be reduced. The utilization of 
this time is under continuing review with a view to further improvement of the 
program. 

It seems likely that general education courses and those professional courses 
not specifically required for license requirements would necessarily be reduced 
or eliminated in the event of a mandatory reduction in the program. Such a 
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reduction would not only be detrimental to the students as they would be de 
prived of the necessary cultural background required to fit them as ambassadors 
of good will for our Nation and of the necessary professional background re- 
quired for them to cope with the rapid advances of the application of nuclear 
energy to the maritimme industry, but also would undoubtedly result in the loss 
of accreditation by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Loss of accreditation with the resultant inability to confer a degree would 
seriously hamper our efforts to secure a high type of candidate to the academy 
in these times when a degree is a virtual necessity when applying for positions 
with a future in all fields of endeavor. 

While a reduction in the length of the program would make for a reduction 
in cost, it should be pointed out that the cost reduction would not be proportional 
to the program reduction. As an example, the physical facilities of the academy, 
representing an investment in excess of $12 million will still deteriorate unless 
maintenance is continued. 


7. Describe the academy’s engineering laboratory and shop facilities ; its facilities 
for electronic navigator training (radar, loran, radio direction finder, radio 
auto alarm) ; its facilities for training in the use of gyro compasses, auto- 
matic pilots and course recorders; its facilities for training in practical sea- 
manship. In addition to describing the facilities, please describe and dis- 
cuss the extent to which they are being used and any contemplated change, 
additions, or improvements. 


LABORATORY FACILITIES—-DEPARTMENT OF NAUTICAL SCIENCE 


The Department of Nautical Science in its contribution toward the development 
of an efficient merchant marine officer has as its objectives the guidance of each 
student in acquiring the knowledge, skill, and high professional standards neces- 
sary for successful performance of duties on vessels of this Nation; in developing 
attitudes which will accept and contribute to progress in the marine industry, 
and in attaining the personal and professional maturity which will insure 
growth and advancement in his chosen career. 

In order that these objectives may be realized, the Department has developed 
the classroom as well as permit development of professional skills essential for 
a merchant marine officer, second to none. A description of these facilities 
follows. 

NAVIGATION LABORATORY 


The navigation laboratory is used primarily for the solution of practical prob- 
lems using regular navigational charts, publications, chronometers, sextants, 
azimuth circles, star telescopes, meteorological instruments, and many naviga- 
tional training aids. 

The navigation laboratory is fully equipped with chart tables, benches, draft- 
ing machines, and all necessary charts, publications and accessories to permit 
over 40 students to work on chart problems simultaneously. In addition, there 
are Many navigational training aids including a display of standard and special 
types of navigational instruments. 

The laboratory projects deal with the practical adaptation and plotting of 
information normally obtained by a navigator during a voyage. 

This course meets all the navigational requirements of the United States Coast 
Guard in its license examinations through the grade of master. 


ASTRONOMY LABORATORY 


The astronomy laboratory is fitted with many types of instruments, maps, and 
charts appropriate to this subject. Included in this group of instruments is an 
8-inch refracting telescope, mounted and equipped with equatorial drive, used 
by the classes in astronomy and the members of the Astronomy Club. 

This laboratory also contains the Academy planetarium. The projector for 
the dome is the well-known Spitz planetarium, widely used in many colleges 
and educational centers throughout the Nation. Built around this projector, 
the planetarium has been fully equipped and installed, with special lighting 
effects and seating facilities, to provide comfortable accommodations for up to 
30 persons. Demonstrations are given regularly to classes in astronomy and 
navigation, and are also available to other groups on certain occasions, upon 
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request through the Academy administration. It is of special pride to the 
Department that the installation of the projector, the wiring and lighting effects, 
the seating facilities, the dome and entrances, were all designed, constructed, 
and installed by Academy personnel, who actually pioneered in this type of 
training aid. 

Several sessions of the astronomy course are held in the Academy planetarium 
where the coordinates and nomenclature of celestial navigation, the basic prin- 
ciples of motion in the visible hemisphere, and the identification of stars used 
in navigation can be demonstrated in three dimensions. Further, it facilities 
studies in celestial mechanics necessary as a base for sound understanding of 
the celestial navigation problems. 


GYRO LABORATORY 


In the gyro laboratory will be found the modern steering and compass equip- 
ment presently installed on modern ships. Under the tutelage of the gyro 
instructor, cadet-midshipmen will be given an intensive course in the various 
types of gyro compasses, the automatic pilot, and allied equipment. Many mock- 
ups, operating models and other training aids are located in this room to assist 
the student in learning the principles and applications of these modern ship- 
board navigational devices. 

The purpose of this course is to develop in the cadet-midshipmau the necessary 
knowledge and skills to use and service gyro navigational equipment intelligently. 
This is accomplished through the study of the theory, construction, function, and 
operation of the gyro compass, gyro pilot, and auxiliary equipment and acces 
sories, in lectures and laboratory demonstrations. The Sperry Gyro Certificate 
is awarded upon completion of this course. 


APPLIED MARINE ELECTRONICS LABORATORY 


The applied marine electronics laboratory provides facilities for instruction 
in practical operation of such modern shipboard equipment as radar, loran, radio 
direction finder, fathometers, gyro compasses, degaussing systems, radio trans 
mitters, and telephones. Further, facilities are also provided for plotting and 
evaluation of information received by electronic means. 

It is believed that the radar and loran laboratories, located on the fourth deck 
of Bowditch Hall, are the most modern and completely equipped in the world for 
training of marine deck officers. Here may be seen banks of loran receiver- 
indicators, radar receiver-indicators, radar trainers, and the equipment neces- 
sary to operate them. This laboratory has been equipped to provide the cadet- 
midshipmen an opportunity for operating the latest radar and loran receivers 
used in the maritime field. Instruction is given in such manner that the cadet- 
midshipmen qualify in the operation of every type radar set manufactured and 
used aboard ship. A mockup of the Decca navigator is also found here, as well 
as a master gyro compass; Decca, loran, and radar charts; oscilloscopes; signal 
generators, etc. 

One room of the electronics laboratory is devoted to practical instruction in 
the use of radio telephones, medium- and high-frequency radio transmitters, 
radio receivers, supersonic depth finders, portable supersonic depth finder, mag- 
netic compass in binnacle with degaussing compensating coils, portable lifeboat 
transmitters, and auto alarms. It may be mentioned that it is not the purpose 
of this laboratory to provide training for these future officers to become radio 
operators. It is, however, deemed most important that they possess sufficient 
knowledge of the use of shipboard radio transmitters and receivers to be able, in 
face of an emergency at sea, to transmit and receive appropriate messages. The 
cadet-midshipmen are instructed in the techniques and principles of operation of 
supersonic depth finders, radio telephones, etc. One of the depth finders, for 
instance, is mounted on a portable frame and can be moved about so that signals 
can be transmitted and “bounced” off the bulkhead and duly received and re- 
corded on the depth finder receiver. In order to provide cadet-midshipmen with 
the fundamental skills of radio telegraphic sending and receiving, a room has 
been provided with code practice tables, automatic code-transmitting machines, 
headsets, and appropriate visual aids. The use of this equipment enables the 
cadet-midshipmen to acquire the necessary skill in this field. 

In the radio laboratory we also have radio direction finders, lifeboat trans 
mitters, and auto-alarm units which further facilitate instruction in modern 
navigation, as well as meeting of emergencies at sea. 
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The laboratory work includes drills to develop proficiency in radio communi- 
cations, the study and solution of problems involving the practical application 
of electronic equipment to navigation, and, to a limited degree, a study of design 
and maintenance of various units. 


METEOROLOGY LABORATORY 


The meteorology laboratory is well equipped with all types of psychrometers; 
barometers, both aneroid and mercurial; all types of thermometers; barographs; 
thermographs; anemographs; hytherographs; precipitation gauges; sunshine- 
duration transmitter; quadruple recorder; pilot ballon theodolite; radiosonde 
transmitters. 

A dynamic board with wind direction and velocity indicators is located in this 
laboratory connected to instruments atop Samuels Hall. In addition to these, 
instrument shelter and rain gauge are located on roof of this building. 

Further, the meteorology laboratory is well equipped with large mockups 
of weather phenomena; weather roll charts; current indicating instrument; tide 
gauge; radio received to receive weather reports; library of weather reference 
and instruction books; plotting desks; as well as three-dimensional training 
devices illustrating cold fronts, warm fronts, and occluded fronts. 

The laboratory makes for effective teaching of the following aspects of the 
course : 

(a) Physics of atmospheric phenomena. 

(b) Meteorological thermodynamics. 

(c) The scientific basis of modern meteorology. 

(d) Meteorological instruments. 

(e) Transmision and plotting of meteorological data. 

({) Synoptic meteorology and weather forecasting. 


MARLINSPIKE SEAMANSHIP LABORATORY 


The marlinspike seamanship laboratory is located in Samuels Hall, and the 
immediate waterfront vicinity provides facilities for practical instruction and 
practice in seamanship skills, as well as use of line throwing guns, and of 
breeches buoy. Included in this laboratory also is the bosun’s storeroom of the 
Department, in which tools and equipment generally associated with the sea- 
manship functions of a ship are kept in an orderly manner. The facilities located 
therein include a canvas sewing machine which is used to construct and repair the 
many types and sizes of Canvas covers and equipment required throughout the 
academy. 

The marlinspike seamanship laboratory provides instruction and opportunity 
for individual practice in splicing wire rope. In addition to supplies of wire 
rope of different sizes and types, the facilities include a splicing vise and a fully 
stocked tool drawer for each student working on a splicing project, so that he 
can develop and demonstrate the skill needed to complete the various types of 
splices required by the standards of the Department. Facilities for instruction 
and practice in tying of knots and hitches; sewing of canvas; rigging of bosun’s 
chairs and stages; splicing in manila rope, including 8- and 10-inch hawsers; 
rigging of tackles; as well as the use of the line throwing gun and the breeches 
buoy are also included in this laboratory. 

Connected with the seamanship laboratory is our signaling bridge located at 
the west end of the second deck of Samuels Hall. It is completely fitted with a 
signal mast, halyards, complete flag bag, and several blinker type searchlights. 
Corresponding signaling stations are also established on the Mallory pier and 
Crowinshield pier. They are used for exercising cadet-midshipmen in visual 
signaling drills. The practical instruction in visual communications includes 
intensive drills in various methods of signaling, and in the use of correct pro- 
cedures including preparation of messages, incoding of messages, and decoding 
of received messages. Each student on completion of this course is issued a 
signaling certificate which reflects his proficiency in this subject and which is 
accepted by the United States Coast Guard as evidence of such proficiency. 


THE SMALL BOAT LABORATORY 


The small boat laboratory is equipped with a small boat model and wind 
tunnel for demonstration of principles related to handling of boats under sail. 
The instruction so received is then extended by practical boat handling instruc- 
tion and practice in regular monomoy boats rigged for sailing and rowing, as 
well as in the regulation lifeboats. 
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Several types of lifeboat davits completely equipped as found aboard a mer 
chant ship, together with the typical lifeboats, are located on Mallory pier 
These lifeboats are used for intensive drills in handling the boats under lifeboat 
davits, as well as practice in rowing and making landings alongside of ship. The 
small boat laboratory, in addition, to the aforementioned equipment, includes a 
display of every item of lifeboat equipment as required by the United States 
Coast Guard regulations. The training given the cadet-midshipmen in the 
small boat laboratory provides for considerable experience in pulling boats as 
well as sailing. Upon completion of the instructions, proficiency in boat handling 
is observed by the inspectors of the United States Coast Guard prior to issuing 
the lifeboat certificates for the qualified cadet-midshipmen. 


CARGO HANDLING LABORATORY 


Since cargo is the lifeblood of the merchant marine great emphasis is placed 
on the instruction of our cadet-midshipmen in this important subject. Cargo 
handling facilities consist of full size shipboard type cargo booms, kingposts, 
and cargo hatch, with typical cargo winches supplying steam and electric power 
for operation of the cargo handling equipment. In addition it provides oppor 
tunities for drills in hoisting and lowering of weights, in opening and closing 
cargo hatches and securing hatches for sea. 

The cargo laboratory also includes a full-sized typical shipboard installation 
of a Cargocaire unit. This permits practical instruction in the operation of 
dehumidification system of ship’s cargo spaces, in order to prevent sweat damage 
to the commodities carried in these spaces. 

The cargo handling laboratory includes several ship models and cutaways 
fitted with different types of cargo-handling equipment in order that the cadet 
midshipmen may be thoroughly familiar with types of equipment found on 
modern ships. 

APPLIED NAVAL ARCHITECTURE LABORATORY 


The applied naval architecture laboratory facilities are particularly well 
adapted for demonstration of ship stability problems, as well as many complete 
and cutaway models of various types of merchant vessels. These facilities 
include the following: 

(a) Stabiilty and trim experimental tank which is equipped with a 20 
foot model capable of demonstrating stability (both intact and damaged), trim, 
free surface, and other hydrodynamic principles. Several smaller models are 
also used. Blueprints typical of those found aboard merchant ships are used 
in conjunction with the model. A notebook of demonstrations completed is 
maintained by each cadet-midshipman. 

(b) A 20-foot model and tank in working condition of a floating drydock. 

(c) Dozens of mock-ups and models of ship structural sections ranging in size 
from a few inches up to 15 feet. 

(d) Ship models ranging in size from a few inches up to 30 feet. 

(e) Dozens of demonstration models constructed by cadet-midshipmen used 
as visual aids in demonstrating such subjects as tonnage, freeboard, hull lines, 
hull strength, turning and steering and the like. 

(f) Several file cabinets of ship blueprints filed and indexed in a logical 
fashion. 

(9) A file of marine photographs including several thousand prints 

(h) A file of publications indexed for convenient use by cadet-midshipmen, 
includes trial trip booklets, cadet-midshipmen theses, loadline regulations, hull 
and machinery specifications, measurement of vessels, and many others. 

(4) A large rack of display drawings used as visual aids in instruction 

(j) A supply of films covering many phases of ship construction and operation 


FIRE FIGHTING LABORATORY 


In order to meet effectively the safety requirements of a modern merchant 
vessel, a fire-fighting laboratory has been established, wherein each ecadet-midship 
man is given practical instruction in the use of modern fire-detecting and fire 
fighting equipment, oxygen-breathing apparatus, different types of high-pressure 
fog nozzles, and gas masks. 

The laboratory includes such modern equipment as the Lux-Rich andio fire 
detecting and extinguishing system, complete with pump detector cabinets, smok¢ 
intakes, and a bank of CO, cylinders. The facilities of this laboratory were 
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recently extended by the installation of the C-O-TWO fire detecting and ex- 
éinguishing systems. It may be mentioned that the C-O-TWO system is being 
installed on many modern merchant vessels. Like the Lux-Rich audio system it 
is found on most of the vessels upon which our cadet-midshipmen will later 
serve as officers. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


The department of engineering is located in a specially designed and con- 
structed four-story building. Its facilities are basically organized into class- 
rooms, engineering laboratories, and shops. Designed and built as an integral 
part of the department, is a dual-purpose boilerroom which supplies steam heat 
to the entire academy and contains marine machinery for student use. 


THE DEPARTMENT’S SUBDIVISIONS 


r 


— 


‘hese are listed thus: 
Classrooms, engineering drawing rooms, and training aids 
Steam laboratory 
Diesel laboratory 
Electrical laboratory 
Refrigeration laboratory 
Basic marine engineering laboratory 
Strength of materials laboratory 
Hydraulics laboratory 
Thermodynamics laboratory 

10. Machine shop 

11. Pipe shop, weld shops, and foundry 

12. Maintenance machine shop 

13. Boiler shop 

These areas have been filled with a complete array of marine and educational 
machinery and apparatus for educational use. The department, it is safe to 
say, is so fully equipped that it ranks with the best engineering schools in this 
respect, and this view has been confirmed by numerous high-level authorities 
such as Vice Adm. E. L. Cochrane, United States Navy, retired.. Most of the 
marine equipment was secured without cost from transfers from the Maritime 
Administration, Navy, and other agencies. Considerable amounts of equipment 
still are secured from the General Services Administration. No State nautical 
school can compare with these facilities. The department is far better equipped 
than the average engineering college. 
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Classrooms 


These are of standard size. The classroom work features frequent use of 
industrial or naval educational motion pictures, frequent use of many marine 
engineering charts, glass slides, strip films, and cutaway pieces of engineering 
machinery. 


Steam laboratory 


The largest laboratory, this area has a complete installation of typical marine 
steam machinery, most of which operates under steam for student experiments. 
The laboratory has nine steam turbines, ranging from auxiliary turbo generators 
on up; a Navy destroyer escort main turbine and a Victory ship high-pressure 
main turbine are available for dismantling. Pumps of all descriptions are 
installed; these include main boiler feed pumps, general service pumps, fuel 
pumps, and all basic varieties, such as reciprocating, centrifugal, and rotary 
types. More than 20 in number, many are the latest design, such as the brand- 
new Coffin turbo feed pump installed for boiler feeding. 

A full variety of auxiliary apparatus is on hand, such as steam traps, pres- 
sure-reducing valves, gages, instruments, 2 salt-water evaporators, 2 cargo 
winches, 3 kinds of marine combustion-control apparatus, pump governors, and 
like items. Manufacturers’ manuals, drawings, blueprints, and data are used 
in all student experiments to augment the laboratory procedures. Steam to 
run steam machinery is supplied by 2 ships boilers in the adjacent boilerroom. 
As an adjunct to this laboratory we operate the only dry-land installation of a 
full-size ship’s steering engine of the T-2 tanker type. This is run by cadet- 
midshipmen in studying this vital ship’s auxiliary. 
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Diesel laboratory 


It is doubtful whether there are more than 1 or 2 better equipped diesel 
laboratories in the United States of America. This laboratory includes 12 run- 
ning engines of assorted types, such as 2-cycle and 4-cycle, ranging from auxiliary 
generator engines to a main propulsion minesweeper engine. An adjacent room 
is provided for work on fine apparatus such as the engine fuel pumps, fuel 
injectors, engine governors, and test instruments. Students strip, reassemble, 
run, and test these engines. We also have gasoline engines which are used to 
familiarize students with their principles so they may operate lifeboat gaso- 
line engines correctly in time of emergency on board ships. All manner of 
auxiliary apparatus is on hand, such as a 5-ton crane, waste-heat boiler, air com- 
pressors, lube-oil purifiers, etc. 

Electrical laboratory 

This laboratory is very fully equipped, with direct-current and alternating 
current apparatus. <A very wide range of motors, generators, switchboards, in- 
struments, meters, and test apparatus is on hand. All standard college level elec- 
trical engineering experiments are conducted, and more work is also given on 
shipboard-maintenance problems, Original trouble-shooting exercises are con- 
ducted so students may later do similar work with dispatch while at sea. The 
laboratory includes a full-size main propulsion switchboard from a T-2 electric 
drive tanker which has been rewired to serve as a trainer. All maneuvering 
functions can be done here. Two modern marine switchboards are used for 
paralleling auxiliary generators; one is for alternating current machines and the 
other for direct-current machines. Studies are made employing oscilloscopes, 
an oscillograph, and many other similar aids to clarify the subject. 
Refrigeration laboratory 

The refrigeration laboratory is equipped for study of modern marine refrigera- 
tion. The two operating Freon refrigerating systems permit thermodynamic 
testing of one, and shipboard operational control of the other. Two matching 
compressors are on hand to disassemble. A very wide range of auxiliary control 
apparatus is available for students to study such as expansion valves, water- 
control valves, and various similar adjuncts. Three extra compressors of a 
different type are available for stripping. Many charts and training aids are 
used in the laboratory work also. 

Basic marine engineering laboratory 

In order to start marine engineering studies with freshmen or plebes, simpler 
engineering apparatus is required. A newly completed laboratory has been made 
available for this work. Here, pumps, motors, small engines, valves, accessories, 
basic tools and the like, are on hand for elementary ifistruction. Many items 
are cutaway or cross-sectioned to show the interiors. Correct use of tools, safety 
precautions, basic engineering techniques, such as valve grinding and gasket 
cutting, are also demonstrated first and then done by the students. This work 
prepares them for better understanding of the ship’s engine rooms when they 
undertake sophomore or second-class year at sea. 

Strength of materials laboratory 

This laboratory is organized along standard engineering college lines. It has 
machines for testing engineering materials to determine their properties. Three 
universal testing machines are installed, the largest being a 120,000-pound capac- 
ity universal tester. We have a torsion test machine, impact tester, vibration 
fatigue test machine, four hardness testers, numerous gages and instruments, 
and all other apparatus for full investigation of properties of materials. Speci- 
mens, and at times certain student projects, such as riveted or welded joints, are 
tested to determine their strength and principal characteristics. 

Tests to investigate tensile and compressive strength of cast iron and steel, 
cross bending of wood and cast-iron beams, torsion failure of steel and column 
action are performed by all engineering cadet-midshipmen. Rope and wire 
splices are frequently tested for the department of nautical science. 

Hydraulics laboratory 

The hydraulics laboratory comprises standard college testing equipment for 

performing experiments as well as special marine equipment. Marine centrif- 


ugal pumps are given performance tests, fluid flow through pipes and fittings 
is examined, and various flow-measuring devices such as orifices, nozzles, weirs, 
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and rotameters, are investigated. Considerable original test equipment has been 
designed by the faculty and built by the departmental force. 
Thermodynamics laboratory 

To do this experimental work, students first study simpler aspects such as 
gage testing, verifying pressure-temperature relations of steam, and such. Then 
the performance of engineering equipment is further tested. Experiments are 
run on either machinery such as the steam laboratory’s turbogenerators and 
pumps, or on machinery installed in the thermodynamics laboratory itself such 
as a boiler and a steam engine which are tested as a unit. We perform the 
same general range of experiments as are done in the average mechanical engi- 
neering college. There is perhaps a little wider range of equipment to work 
with, and we employ marine equipment where its adoption is feasible. 
Machine shop 

This large shop is comprehensively equipped with all hand tools and machine 
tools required for good marine engineering instruction. Benches and vises are 
provided for handwork. Lathework is a feature of the shop course and we 
have 34 lathes, 4 milling machines, 1 large radial drill, 2 shapers, several drill 
presses and grinders, 2 metal-cutting bandsaws, gas and electric heat-treatment 
furnaces, and a large assortment of tools. Large quantities of drills, files, taps, 
saws, micrometers, gages, and such are on hand in the toolroom. This shop 
is equipped to do all machine work; the students lack nothing. Work on the 
department’s machinery is not done here, but is done instead in another smaller 
shop established for that purpose so cadet routine need not be interrupted. This 
maintenance shop will be described later. 


Pipe shop, weld shops, and foundry 

Since the marine engineer must be adept at understanding and performing 
pipework, we train students in this procedure. In the pipe shop each student 
learns how to cut, thread, and fit pipe to a sketch, and how to select proper 
pipe for each job. 

The rudiments of welding are given. Two welding areas permit students 
to perform brazing and gas welding, and electric arc welding. Soft and hard 
soldering are taught here also. 

The foundry is a small one, but it is possible to make small brass, bronze, or 
aluminum castings. Special student projects are made here, as well as castings 
made in conjunction with the elective course “Engineering Materials and 
Processes.” 

Maintenance machine shop 

This special shop provides an area for major repairs and overhaul of in- 
structional equipment, and for certain selected student activity. Several large 
and small lathes, a large shaper, power saw, drill press, and milling machine 
constitutes the shop’s equipment. A used lathe is also on hand which is em- 
ployed for metal-spraying operations which are demonstrated for students or 
employed to effect repairs. All gages, micrometers, and small tools are available. 
Boilerroom 

The boilerroom has the functions of heating the Academy and supplying steam 
for the instructional engines and pumps. The plant comprises two Babcock 
& Wilcox marine boilers of Liberty-ship design, modernized somewhat by adding 
automatic combustion control apparatus, new Todd oil burners on one boiler, and 
new Babcock & Wilcox steam-atomizing burners on the other boiler. Also added 
are Eye-Hye water-level indicators, smoke indicators, turbo forced draft blower, 
two new feed pumps, and other improvements. 

The equipment in the plant is also used in conjunction with the plebe drills 
and upper-class drills on boiler, burner, and feed-pump work. It may be noted 
further than in the boilerroom third is a third boiler, being a full-sized cutaway 
cross section of the same kind of boilers installed next to it for steam generation. 
This unit, donated by Babcock & Wilcox, is used for introductory work for be- 
ginners, and tube expanding and removal for upperclassmen. A Bailey com- 
bustion control trainer is also attached to this cutaway boiler. 

Watches in the plant are run by an officer in charge and a cadet midshipman 
fireman. Upperclassmen standing these engineering watches profit by the actual 
experience in handling the equipment. 
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lsc, changes, additions, and improvements 

Use.—The department’s equipment is in constant use. Student use, particu- 
larly the frequent disassembly and reassembly of machines, is hard on the equip- 
ment. Inexperienced men break small parts, bolts, etc., and regular upkeep is 
requisite. 

As time goes on, conditions in the merchant marine and Navy improve, with 
newer and better machinery being introduced. We must, therefore, exert maxi- 
mum effort to survey off old equipment and bring in newer examples. Through 
exceptionally fine cooperation from the United States Maritime Administration, 
the Navy, and different private companies, we have little problem here. Our 
equipment is, on the whole, up to date. The problem is to get it installed and 
working, with the very limited labor force available. It may take 2 or 3 years 
after we obtain a new diesel engine or evaporator before it can be thus installed 
ready for student use. 

The equipment we have is in heavy, regular use. As mentioned, this requires 
us to have a good, active repair and replacement program. 

Additions and improvements.—We have a plan to install more electrically 
driven pumps in the main laboratory, with 220-volt direct current being gen- 
erated by 2 diesel generators. We must generate direct current for our labora- 
tories as it is not supplied by the public utility. We have almost all the equip- 
ment—pumps, motors, wire, and diesel generators—but we lack the labor force 
to proceed with the installation. 

Constant review is made of all GSA catalogs of surplus engineering material. 
These catalogs list many engineering items like blowers, motors, small engines, 
etc. They also list supplies such as screws, wire, tape, valves, and fittings. With- 
out availing ourselves of these sources, we just could not continue operating 
on one slender budget. 

Improvements.—We maintain an active plan to contact Government agencies 
and manufacturers to get newer equipment. This is a successful one. We thus 
obtain pumps, motors, evaporators, engines, and apparatus otherwise unobtain- 
able. Our equipment is thus kept well up to date. 

With the advent of nuclear power on land and sea, we are talking this into 
account also. Some of our faculty members have already comleted courses in 
this field and others are taking them. Under an agreement with the Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratories, we developed a program to train 24 technicians in 
the operation of the marine machinery installed in the second atomic submarine 
Sea Wolf exclusive of the reactor. Following the powerplant cycle, we gave in- 
struction on the main and auxiliary machinery. The curriculum will embody 
nuclear study at an early date, first on our elective basis and later for all 
engineering students. 

Not infrequently, local Naval Reserve groups come iff the evening to use our 
equipment in special drills. We are pleased to cooperate with them in this 
manner, 

The problem is not one of equipment, but of operating expenses for routine 
consumable stores. Aside from this restriction, the department's facilities are 
ainpie, 


S. Describe the Academy's library facilities. Please comment on the extent of 
their use, whether they are adequate and whether any library changes are 
contemplated. If any changes are contemplated, please explain. 

The library occupies the entire first deck and part of the zero deck of Bow- 
ditch Hall and has a growing collection of publications in marine engineering, 
nautical science, and ship operations, and a comprehensive selection of the most 
useful works in other fields. Supplementing its 35,000-volume book collection 
the library receives more than 400 maritime, scientific, technical, and general 
periodicals, both American and foreign. It houses an extensive pamphlet col- 
lection, including the unique port information file, and possesses a phonograph 
record collection covering the fields of literature, language, history, and music. 
A special room equipped with phonographs is available to library users for study 
and recreation. As part of its services, the library also boasts a microfilm pro- 
jector with a 35-mm film file of the New York Times from 1936. <A special col- 
lection of publications by and about the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
s also kept in the library. Among the special collections of unique reference 
value are the files of cargo handling theses prepared by first classmen from 
personal experience and interviews and a review of the literature. A special 
index of these files is maintained by the library. In addition to its regular serv- 
ices, the library staff has developed an important index to maritime periodicals, 
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which classifies for easy reference use the technical contents of 40 American, 
sritish, and Canadian journals. 

The adequacy of the library's collections was affirmed in 1949 by the report 
of the accreditation inspecting committee of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Since then the collection has been added to 
by gift, purchase, and transfer from other training facilities, including over 325 
volumes of bound maritime periodicals. 

The library is open daily from 8 in the morning to 9:30 at night, being 
closed only Saturday afternoon and evening and Sunday morning. Of the total 
79% hours which the library is open, professional librarians are on duty 67 hours 
to assist cadet-midshipmen and Academy personnel in making the best possible 
use of the library. 

The collections of the library have developed with the curriculum as it was 
expanded from the teaching of certain basic techniques essential in ship oper- 
ation to the present 4-year accredited course. This development has served at 
the same time to increase the use of the collection and to enlarge the appreciation 
of the library’s contribution to the educational program. All academic depart- 
ments make specific curricular use of the library through reserve book reading, 
term papers, book reports, and so forth. To increase their ability to profit from 
the resources of the library, cadet-midshipmen receive classroom lectures and 
demonstrations on the use of the library and the preparation of term papers. 

Cadet-midshipment necessarily spend more time at the Academy than do 
students at a private college, and this makes the library important as a source 
of recreation. Recreational reading of books and magazines and listening to 
the good music provided by the phonograph record collection are two important 
contributions which the library makes in this direction. 

The index to maritime periodicals has increased the use of the professional 
journals. An increase in the magazine circulation from 30 percent to 48 percent 
of the total circulation is in part attributable to the development of this index. 
The service area of this index has extended outside the Academy. The library is 
cooperating with the Maritime Cargo Transportation Conference by making 
available for copying certain cards on subjects of interest to the conference. 

Additional phonographs and tape recorders have been purchased and an ex- 
panded audio room will be established. Also planned is a periodical room where 
the bound maritime periodicals and all maritime indexes will be available and 
shelving has been purchased for this purpose. It should be noted here that the 
construction of a new library, from private contributions, was authorized by 
Congress in 1949. 


Circulation statistics for the last 5 years 


Total loans Total loans 


Fiscal year to cadet- | ie 
| midshipmen| staff 
| 
1951 . 6, 424 | 2 479 
ea ate ical hescselseoeechncianetes eevdccetieanehaptealiotsoar ase 6, 749 | 2, 853 
1953. _ ..----------------------------------- punnseedsoorarsbeawys | 7, 677 | 4,026 
oe ce cad dedhesaeaanbaaeneines 7,827 4, 207 
0 RE a SSE SES EEE CR Err ee eae 8, 068 | 3, 400 
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9. Please compare and discuss the pros and cons of student training aboard 
commercial ships and schoolships. 


THE SCHOOLSHIP PROGRAM 


The State schools have traditionally provided practical experience at sea 
aboard schoolships (presently the State academies of New York and California 
each have a Navy AKA, the State of Maine has a former hospital ship, and the 
State of Massachusetts has the ex-gunboat Charleston converted for training 
purposes) provided and maintained in repair by the Federal Government. The 
training is conducted on an organized cruise basis. The students are assigned 
the varied tasks of operating the ship and running its powerplant. They do all 
the work, under supervision of officers. The training ship follows a planned 
itinerary, visiting several foreign countries, and returns after about 2 to 3 months. 

The advantages of the State system are primarily derived from the organiza- 
tion and supervision of the students. They are in effect in school at sea. They 
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are operating the ship. Mistakes are readily “orrected. Discipline is easy to 
maintain. 

The disadvantages of the schoolship are that the students are not aboard a 
merchant ship, they do not see or work with actual crew members, passengers or 
cargo, and sail on only one older type of vessel. Perhaps the greatest disad- 
vantage is that the young student is early indoctrinated into a way of life 
aboard ship which is essentially foreign to the merchant marine. Sailing with 
a group of youngsters one’s own age aboard a training ship for a foreign cruise 
is not at all the same thing as sailing aboard a merchant vessel on a commercial 
venture on the seven seas and in all seasons. The transition of the graduate 
from schoolship to merchant ship is thus difficult and frequently leads him 
shoreward. 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


The salient points of the Federal system of practical sea training are these. 
Third classmen are assigned to actual merchant ships, usually 1 deck cadet 
midshipman and 1 engine cadet-midshipman to each ship. Many different 
steamship lines cooperate in this. The companies also pay the cadet-midship 
men $82.50 per month. The cadet-midshipman follows a comprehensive study 
manual which is prepared and graded by the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy faculty. He is guided in this by regular ship’s officers. His progress 
is checked at intervals by Academy officers. 

The advantages of actual voyaging on such ships are as follows: 

(1) The student sees and participates in actual commercial ship operation at 
first hand, on a merchant vessel, not a training ship. The student observes con- 
ditions as they are, not as described. This includes working with actual crew 
members, ship officers, passengers, and various shore officials who do business 
aboard. He sees cargo loaded and unloaded, which is never done on a schoolship. 

(2) The student is supervised by regular merchant marine officers like those 
under whom he will sail upon graduation. 

(3) The ship is engaged in commerce. It travels the regular commercial sea 
lanes and visits the farflung ports of the world which will be the areas of the 
graduate’s activity when he becomes an officer in the merchant marine. 

(4) By voyaging over the world and seeing more distant foreign lands than 
those visited on summer cruises, the student broadens himself more rapidly and 
gains a greater insight into the languages and customs of other people. 

(5) The year at sea influences the students to mature rapidly from youths to 
men, ready to assume serious responsibilities. While the student is supervised 
and guided by ship and Academy officers to some extent, he is more on his own 
than he would be aboard a schoolship, with most beneficial results. 

(6) The student will be assigned not to 1 ship but usually 2 and often 3, 
each of a different type. This varied experience is most beneficial and is un- 
attainable on the schoolship plan. 

(7) He makes valuable employment contacts. By sailing for actual com- 
panies, he finds subsequent employment opportunities often very much im- 
proved. He may develop an affection, even devotion, to one company and can 
often establish his preference for employment on a given route or line. 

(8) His sea experience is gained on current, up-to-date vessels, some includ- 
ing ships as large and fine as the United States. He actually sees and operates 
new equipment. 

(9) Graduates of the United States Merchant Marine Academy can, because 
of this practical background, step aboard a merchant ship and carry out their 
duties without any further indoctrination or delay. They are immediately at 
home in surroundings which are familiar to them, and in a life they know 
from practical personal experience. 

(10) The planned integration of the practical experience at sea with the 
academic program at the Academy leads to a more valuable educational ex- 
perience. The professional training of the fourth class year provides a valua- 
ble introduction leading to the third class year at sea. The advanced training 
given in the second and first class years follows naturally from the practical 
experiences of the sea year. The student is more receptive and attuned to the 
advanced professional courses because of this practical background. 

(11) His technical experience is definitely of a more fundamental nature, 
much more closely related to actual seafaring than is possible aboard a school- 
ship which cannot reach into the day-to-day operation of a merchant ship. 

(12) The work-study concept is in line with current practices in many other 
institutions of higher education, which combine practical experience in busi- 
ness and industry with academic preparation. 
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(13) It could be pointed out further that institutions such as MIT and Webb 
Institute which teach marine engineering and naval architecture also send 
their students out to sea on ships to gain experience. They choose the plan 
of selecting actual merchant ships, rather than arranging for accommodations 
on any of the State schoolships. 

(14) The year at sea affords an opportunity for a screening process to occur. 
The student is made aware of the realities of shipboard life and work and can 
decide whether he desires to continue in this profession. The Academy is able 
to evaluate the student in terms of his response to life at sea and can sort out 
the misfits. 

It should be pointed out, ‘in conclusion, that the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, and its system of assigning students at sea for a year on 
board active merchant vessels, was established as a direct outgrowth of short- 
comings of the State system. It was developed, moreover, by a group of mer- 
chant marine officers who were themselves graduates of various State schools. 
The intent was to improve upon the shortcomings of the State system, not to 
perpetuate them. 


10. Would it be wise to require that candidates for Kings Point to have served 
at sea for some period (6 months to 1 year) before admitting them? 
Please explain. 

We do, of course, give every encouragement to men in the forecastle to come 
to Kings Point, and are very pleased to have them. In fact there are in our 
present plebe class as high as 41 or 12 percent who have had previous service 
in the forecastle. Over 100 of the plebe class have near relatives who have 
served in either the merchant marine or Navy as a career (not war service). 

It has sometimes been suggested that a period of sea service be required before 
entering the Academy in order to reduce the attrition from whose who, during 
the sea year, find they are not suited to a career at sea. This suggestion is 
usually based on the erroneous conception that large numbers of students resign 
as a result of the sea year. 

In fact, approximately 24 percent of candidates admitted to the program 
resign during the first year at the Academy. Of those completing the first year, 
94 percent complete the second (sea) year and return to the Academy for 
advanced training. And only a portion of these 6 percent who resign during 
the sea year are voluntary resignations submitted because the individual feels 
unsuited to a life at sea. 

It is a rather difficult task to secure first-time employment at sea in these 
days of peacetime maritime operations. The United States Coast Guard will 
only issue seaman’s papers on presentation of a letter from a shipping company 
indicating their intention to employ the bearer. Because of the limited number 
of vessels operating in peacetime it is believed doubtful that 300 or more candi- 
dates could find employment of from 6 months to a year sea service before being 
admitted to the Academy. 

A requirement of prior sea service might tend to limit admission to candi- 
dates from the coastal States and preclude candidates from inland States. 

Experience has shown that training in such areas as boat handling, navigation, 
practical seamanship, basic marine engineering, machine shop, and communica- 
tions, before going to sea, is invaluable for making sea duty more meaningful 
to the student and at the same time making the student more valuable to the ship. 


11. Is Kings Point preparing to include courses on atomic propulsion? Please 
explain. 

The Academy is preparing to include courses in nuclear propulsion. Since 
1951 we have offered a course in nuclear physics on an elective basis to students 
in the engine program. This is an essential background to the program in 
nuclear engineering which will be introduced in the near future. In prepara- 
tion for offering nuclear engineering, several members of the engineering depart- 
ment faculty have completed or are undertaking advanced study in nuclear engi- 
neering. Our program is expected to cover the following topics: Reactor types 
and construction features; types and characteristics of coolants; types and 
characteristics of coolant pumps; heat exchangers; radiation control; radiation 
detectors and permissible dosages ; safety devices and instrumentation; shielding 
and insulation; radioactive waste disposal; operation, maintenance and per- 
missible repair procedures as applied to shipboard operation of a marine nuclear 
powerplant. 

Indicative of the long standing interest the Academy has had in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy was the public forum, “The Citizen in the Atomic Age,” 
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held at the Academy on April 13, 1949, with Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, formerly 
head of the Manhattan project, as the principal speaker. 

In cooperation with the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratories, the Academy 
developed an instructional program for 24 of their technicians. The men were 
trained in the operation of the marine equipment, propulsion, and auxiliary, 
which was installed in the second atomic submarine, the Sea Wolf. The training 
did not include reactor operation. 

A model of a nuclear powered merchant ship is being exhibited during October 
through the courtesy of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co.; during 
November, a model of the atomic submarine, Nautilus, will be exhibited through 
the courtesy of General Dynamics Corp.: in December a power reactor exhibit 
is being provided the Academy by Babcock & Wilcox; and in January a research 
reactor model is being provided for exhibit by American Machine & Foundry Corp. 
12. Please discuss any unique and valuable training being given by Kings Point. 

Several elements of the training at the Academy are unique and valuable. A 
number of these are mentioned and commented upon in the following paragraphs. 

One of the most outstanding elements of the program of study adopted by 
the Academy is the use of commercial merchant ships as a laboratory for giving 
the cadet-midshipman actual experience at sea. As is set forth in the answer to 
question 9, we believe that service aboard operating merchant ships provides a 
better type of experience than can possibly be simulated on a training ship 

A second feature of the Academy program, unique in respect to maritime 
training, is the sea project, a carefully designed study program which is 
completed by the cadet-midshipmen during their year at sea. This study program 
has been developed to increase the value of the year at sea by coordinating the 
experience of the sea year with the materials studied at the Academy before 
going to sea and the material to be studied when the student returns. Whenever 
the cadet-midshipman’s ship makes New York, a member of the Academy faculty 
visits his ship, inspects the work done on the sea project, discusses the cadet- 
midshipman’s performance with the ship’s officers, and counsels the student 
relative to his academic performance and problems. 

Another unique phase of the third class (sea) year is the thesis on ports and 
terminals which is required to be submitted to the department of ship manage- 
ment. The information required in this thesis leads up to the marine trans- 
portation course and is also of value in the professional courses. The material 
required in this thesis will also give the student the opportunity to observe port 
and terminal operations while aboard ship for practical ship operation upon 
graduation. 

At the Academy, such a wide use is made of training aids as to make the 
program unusual, if not unique. Many of the classrooms were designed for the 
use of film projectors, and either 16-millimeter movie, slides, or film strips can 
be handled. <A vast number of cutaway models, operating models, and training 
charts are used. Our language laboratory is equipped with tape recorders and 
modern audio equipment for instruction in foreign languages. In our cargo 
handling laboratory, students learn the principles of cargo handling through 
the use of scale models of shipboard gear before progressing to the full-scale 
winches and booms located in the grounds together with a full-size cargo hatch. 
In this same laboratory is located a tank and model which makes it possible 
to demonstrate and to study problems in stability and trim. 

Our laboratory equipment is excellent, primarily consisting of marine equip- 
ment. For example, our steam laboratory is equipped with two Liberty ship 
boilers and the variety of auxiliary equipment to be found aboard modern ships ; 
our electronics laboratories are equipped with modern radar, loran, fathometer, 
direction finder, and automatic signaling devices. Our gyro course is con- 
sidered of such quality that Sperry certifies our graduates without further 
examination; our navigation program is based upon work in astronomy which 
is taught through a combination of classroom and planetarium lectures and 
demonstrations. The planetarium, though small, is a very versatile unit, 
capable of reproducing many of the effects of our Nation’s larger planetaria. 

Since drowning accounted for one-third of all naval casualties during World 
War II great emphasis is placed upon water safety as part of the physical 
education program. All cadet-midshipmen, before being assigned to vessels 
at the completion of their fourth class year, must meet the water safety program 
requirements of swimming 150 yards while using 3 different strokes, and 
remaining afloat for 30 minutes. 

The course in fire fighting is designed to inculcate the cadet-midshipmen with 
the necessity for exercising the utmost care in fire prevention aboard ship. The 
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two most widely used fire detection and extinguishing systems aboard ship, 
namely C-O-TWO and Rich-Lux, have been installed at the Academy and are 
used in this course to acquaint the students with the operation of these systems. 
A further unique feature of this course is the field trip to the Military Sea 
Transportation Service Fire Fighting School at Bayonne, N. J., where the cadet- 
midshipmen secure practical experience in fighting the type fires which might 
occur aboard ship. 

Cadet-midshipmen (deck) are assigned to shipping company offices for a 
2-week period at the beginning of their first class year to observe operations in 
order to better understand the shoreside activity as it affects the work of the 
ship’s officer. This feature was originated in 1947 and has proven extremely 
valuable as a followup to the course in marine transportation. It also gives 
the students the proper perception of the importance of the marine insurance 
and personnel relations courses which follow. Cadet-midshipmen are assigned 
to offices of shipping companies not only in the New York area but also on the 
Pacific and Gulf coasts and in the Great Lakes areas. 

In 1954 the Academy conducted a training program in advanced marine engi- 
neering for a group of engineering officers sent to the Academy under the spon- 
sorship of the Lake Carriers Association. The program was so successful that 
we have been asked to repeat it. In cooperation with Knolls Atomic Power Labo- 
ratories, a special training program was devised for a group of technicians 
working in the development of the second atomic submarine, Sea Wolf. In recent 
years cadets and faculty have engaged in studies of direct benefit to industry, 
e. g., the design of an ore-docking facility to be built in Venezuela, and a study 
of deflection of the hull of a ship due to changes in temperatures and reaction 
tu normal loading, a matter of particular interest to ore carriers negotiating the 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 

The course in Comparative cultures gives cadet-midshipmen an understanding 
of foreign peoples which is vital for our merchant marine officers as effective 
ambassadors of good will in the countries they visit. In a unique integration 
ot the social sciences, this course draws on the subject matter, techniques, case 
studies and research in progress from the fields of anthropology, sociology, and 
social psychology. For background purposes, some historical material on Latin 
America is included. 

The facilities of the Academy library are called upon from time to time to 
provide facts for the preparation of class assignments and term papers, particu- 
larly on maritime subjects. Especially useful in this service is the index to 
maritime periodicals which makes available from the ship operating point of 
view the contents of maritime journals not indexed elsewhere. 

The Academy actively encourages the continued study, research, and writing 
of its faculty to assure continued professional growth. Indicative of the suc- 
cess of these efforts are these recent and forthcoming faculty publications : 

Hubert, Lt. Comdr. Charles 1. Preventive Maintenance of Electrical Equip- 
ment. MeGraw-Hill, 1955. 

Kendall, Comdr. Lane C. The Economics of Cargo Ship Design. United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings, January 1955. Commander Kendall has completed 
a survey of Norwegian merchant shipping for publication in the same magazine. 
Also accepted for publication in the Log is an article entitled “The Marine 
Traffic Study.” 

Kendall, Comdr. Lane ©. and Von Gronau, Lt. Walter. Some Facts About 
lvunkering. Marine Engineering, March and April 1955. 

La Dage, Lt. Comdr. John H., et al. Merchant Ships: A Pictorial Study. 
Cornell Maritime Press, 1955. Associated with Lieutenant Commander La Dage 
in the preparation of this book were Lt. G. N. Steiner, Lt. Comdr, C. L. Sauer- 
bier, Lt. M. W. Hirschkowitz, Lt. A. E. Fiore, Lt. Comdr. F. D. Dwyer, Lt. W. A. 
Wichert, and numerous cadet-midshipmen. Lieutenant Commander La Dage is a 
prolific writer on merchant shipping and has a number of books and articles to 
his credit. 

Northrop, Lt. Everett H. Edueation of Merchant Marine Officers, in Blauch, 
Lioyd E., edition, Education for the Professions, United States Government 
Printing Office, 1955. Lieutenant Northrop is also publishing a series of articles 
on Academy history. 

O'Hara, Lt. Walter J., author of Mariner’s Gyro-Navigation Manual, Cornell 
Maritime Press, 1951, keeps the volume continuously up to date by a looseleaf 
laboratory supplement issued to cadet-midshipmen in the gyro course. He has 
just completed a pamphlet entitled “Mariner's Manual of Gyro-Compass Ques- 
tions and Answers” which will be printed at the Academy and issued to Gyro 
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students. Lieutenant O’Hara is also the author of Mariner’s Firefighting Manual 
used in the instruction of cadet-midshipmen. 

Sauerbier, Lt. Comdr. Charles L. Marine Cargo Operations. To be published 
in late 1955 by John Wiley & Sons. 


13. In order to meet the normal or peacetime needs of our merchant marine, how 
many officers do you believe should be turned out each year? How did you 
arrive at this number’? Consider and discuss the fact that each year a 
number of men come up through the ranks to become officers. In particular 
it would be helpful if in answering this question you related your response 
to the present size of our active merchant fleet and its probable increase 
or decrease, as you see it, over the next 10 years. 

In order to meet the normal peacetime needs of our merchant marine, it is 
believed that not less than 600 third mates and third assistant engineers should 
be graduated from the United States Merchant Marine Academy and State schools 
each year. This figure is based upon what is believed to be a valid assumption 
that between 12 and 15 percent of the country’s merchant marine oilicers leave 
the sea annually. (Figures just released relative to the British merchant marine 
reflect that 20 percent of their seagoing personnel left the industry last year.) 
There are approximately 1,200 seagoing vessels of over 1,000 gross tons in our 
merchant marine today (American Merchant Marine Institute bulletin dated June 
30, 1955) which require a total of approximately 10,000 licensed officers. Apply 
ing a 12-percent attrition to the figure indicates that the annual replacement need 
is about 1,200 deck and engineer officers. (In addition to the approximately 10,000 
officers actually sailing in the merchant fleet, there is, of Course, a turnover reser- 
voir of some 5 to 25 percent ashore available for rotation, vacations, ete.) 

Of the minimum of 1,200 replacement officers thus required annually, the State 
and Federal academies are now providing approximately 500. It is believed 
that the number of officers formally trained for the merchant marine should not 
be reduced. Opportunity for advancement from the ranks should remain open 
for outstanding unlicensed personnel. At present the balance of the annual re- 
quired replacement is furnished from the unlicensed categories, some 700. 

While the maritime industry fluctuates considerably and there are varying 
periods of overemployment and underemployment, it is believed that with the 
increase in wor'd communications there will almost certainly be an increase in 
world trade over the next 10 years, although offsetting this to some extent is the 
fact that new vessels, particularly in the tanker trade, tend to become consider 
ably larger in carrying capaciy while still requiring the same number of officers, 
more or less. It seems reasonable to estimate that the officer personnel necessary 
to man the fleet of 10 years hence will be approximately 25 percent more than 
that presently required. 

But in addition to performing a peacetime function, the merchant marine has 
long been recognized as the fourth arm of national defense. The demand for 
merchant marine officers must be projected not only on the basis of normal peace- 
time needs of the fleet but also on the manpower requirements of another M—day, 
should it arrive. A merchant marine officer training program must be main 
tained which will not only provide a corps of officers for the peacetime merchant 
marine (which creates, as well, as reservoir to be drawn upon in time of war) but 
which will also be capable of ready expansion to furnish an increased supply 
of merchant marine and naval officers in wartime. This dual function has been 
recognized since the inception of the concept of merchant marine officer training. 
The United States Merchant Marine Academy is highly capable of meeting its 
responsibility in this matter. In peacetime an optimum number of cadet-mid- 
shipmen is considered to be 900; in wartime it can readily and quickly be expanded 
to accommodate approximately 2,500, as it did during World War II. 


i4. In time of national emergency, how many students could be trained at Kings 
Point without drastic changes in facilities? On such a basis, what is the 
shortest period within which such students could be given sufficient training 
to qualify them as merchant marine officers? 

It is estimated that the Academy could handle approximately 2,500 men with- 
out drastic changes in facilities in the event of national emergency. The length 
of time required to give men sufficient training to qualify them as snerchant ma- 
rine officers is dependent upon the licensing requirements of the Coast Guard. 
It is presumed that licensing requirements might be relaxed somewhat in case 
of a national emergency. Assuming requirements similar to those prevailing 
during World War II when our national existence was imperiled, training similar 
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to that given at that time would be required. The program during World War II 
consisted of 12 months’ training at the Academy in addition to a period of re 
il escribed course of study was followed. Devel- 
opments in electronic aids to navigation, high-pressure turbines, and the like 
Which have entered the picture since that time would require some additional 
instructional time. 





quired sea duty during 


15. How many men failed or quit each year (1949-55) without graduating? 
What did these men cost the Federal Government and how did you compute 
this figure? What is Koings Point doing to reduce the incidence of such 
failures and resignations? 


Che data requested is presented in the following table: 





’ . t » Yearly costs 
I é ilinag I a cadet-mid- | OF termina. 

I 5 

i tr ont cost ‘ 

1v4e $90, 25 $9, 927. 50 
144 OH 7 2, 067. 90 

1048 1, 229 110, 917 
14 177 2, 261 204, 236. 13 
69 1, 50 87. 58 131, 632. 74 
19 ] 44 132 1.83 103, 9 ) 
iu 114 7 11.83 100 7.51 
19 104 17 43. 83 12 223 6] 
1954 158 1, 07 41, Of 44, 157. 00 
19 123 164 (0. 08 23.937 49 
803, 248. 32 
Terminations occurred in fiscal 1949, 1950, and 1951, but cost to Federal Government occurred beginning 
with year of ad ttanc Columns Nos. 2 and 3 do not correspond, i. e., the time in training for a cadet- 
midshipman who entered on July 1, 1948, and resigned in January 1952 would be distributed among the 

fiscal ul f 1949, 1951, and 1952 in order to show accurate costs sint sVerage costs vary e ich year, 

Nort! he costs have been computed on the basis of direct expenditures for cadet-midshipmen which 
include uniform and textbook allowances, either $65 per month, in kind, or $200 per year and the average 
ration co fiscal in questior These costs wer ibdivided into the costs per month and apnlied 
to the total n of months involved in cadet-midshipmen terminations before graduation for the fiscal 





years of 1949-5 


The effort to keep the rate of attrition at a minimum and at the same time to 
maintain standards is a continuous process at the Academy, even though the 
rate of attrition is lower than the national norm. The following steps have been 
taken or are continuing with reduction of attrition being one of the primary 
considerations. 

(a) Inerease in number of_applicants, which will insure a finer selection of 
cadet-midshipmen. This is being effected through a united effort to make the 
Academy better known throughout the Nation. 

(b) Reduction in student load and increase in study time. The curriculum 
was reduced 428 contact hours in 1949 and 299 contact hours in 1952. The num- 
ber of subjects studied, or the number of preparations, was likewise reduced. 

(c) Improvement in educational qualifications of the staff as a whole and 
individually. During the fiscal years of 1949-55 a dean and an assistant dean 
were added to the administrative force. It has been possible in most cases of 
replacement on the instructor staff or additions thereto to bring in men with 
more training and experience in education. These changes in administration 
and in the staff of instructors have resulted in an improvement in instruction 
and guidance. 

(d@) A coordination of counseling activities through the appointment of a 
counseling committee. 

(e) The setback system and remedial program. Forty percent of the cadet- 
midshipmen with academic difficulties have been saved by setting them back to 
the next lower class and many others by a system of remedial help in deficient 
subjects. 

(f) The close attention given to deficient cases. All deficient cases receive 
individual administrative consideration. The subcommittee of the academic 
board reviews all academic deficiencies at the end of each quarter and makes 
recommendations for improvement or correction. The academic board in turn 
reviews these cases and the findings of the subcommittee and decides how they 
can best be solved. Most of the cases result in setbacks or remedial programs, 
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Onlv in eases where all avenues of possible correction have been explored are 
resignations requested. 

(q) Statistics on attrition are kept up to date so that we can be cognizant of 
the rate at all times. 

(i) Improvement in entrance examinations and reports on these examina 
tions. The educational testing service constructed entrance examinations es 
pecially for the Academy’s needs and through these a finer selection of candidates 
is made possible. The report on these examinations affords an excellent means 
for counseling and guidance. 

The most recent study of attrition made and reported by the United States 
Office of Education covered 15,535 students from 25 colleges and universities, 
public and private, nationwide, and included men and women in various fields 
of study. The average attrition revealed by this study was 62 percent. A sim 
ilar study made by the Educational Testing Service was limited to 15,000 stu 
rents enrolled in engineering colleges and indicated that 56 percent either 
withdrew or were dropped before graduation. 

From these figures it can be seen that attrition is to be expected. In the 
light of the national averages mentioned above, the Academy is proud of having 
demic performaace. 

a relatively low rate of attrition, 33.9 percent at the present time. Efforts to 
reduce this figure continue, without any sacrifice in the high standards of aca 


16. Please list amounts of Federal funds which have been allocated each fiscal 
vear for the operation of the Kings Point Academy, 1941-55. Also list 
the numbers of students graduated each year. Then compute the Federal 
expense per graduate each year. What programs are contemplated by) 
Kings Point which will effect this expense per graduate? Please discuss 





Fiscal allocations and graduate cost 


lotal cost to 
Number of | the Govern 4 


| 1 year Annual ex cadet-mid ment per ry i 
oe penditure hipmen rraduate from) midshipman 
graduated entrance to for the year ? 


raduation 





1943 de , 020 1, 164 
1944 5, 710, 429 3, 851 
1945 6, 015, 397 1, 496 
1946 3, 851, 845 778 5 
1947 2, 959, 127 471 2, 
1948 2, 722, 915 208 2, H3¢ 
1949 2, 661, 620 216 O11 
1950 2, 595, 215 352 212 
1951 2, 563, 606 306 70 
1952 2, 379, 000 225 2, 937 
1953 1, 971, 500 270 2, 929 
1954 1, 953, 900 156 3, 205 
1955 2, 002, 273 176 3, 428 
The figures in this column have been obtained by dividing *‘Annual expenditures’” by ‘‘Number of 
cadet-midshipmen graduated,”’ the method indicated by the question A figure so obtained, howev 


tends to be misleading in that it suggests that total expenditures for a given year were for the sole benefit 
of those cadet-midshipmen who graduated in that year In fact, the graduating class represents approx 
mately 20 percent of those enrolled 

2 In the belief that it will be useful to the committee, we have presented, in addition to the informati 
requested, the average cost per cadet-midshipman for each of the fiscal vears indicated These costs con 
pare favorably with costs at the other Federal Academies and with the costs of training a drafte« Becaust 
the sea-year is an integral part of our program, the approximate total cost of training during the 4-year pr 
gram can be obtained by adding the figures for any consecutive 3 years 

In assessing the economy of operation of an institution of higher education, it should be realized that attri- 
tion is inevitable and, if not excessive, desirable. Attention is invited to national attrition studies 
mentioned in answer to question No. 15, 


17. From the point of view of Federal expense, and appropriate size of peace 
time operation, what number of students should Kings Point have in 
order to minimize the Federal expense per student per year? Please dis 
Cuss. 

From the point of view of Federal expense and the appropriate size of peace 
time operation, it is believed that Kings Point should have a complement of 
approximately 900 cadet-midshipmen in order to operate most economically. 
With a complement of this size approximately 400 cadet-midshipmen would 
enter the Academy each year and somewhat less than 300 would be graduated 
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each year. A complement of 900 would permit optimum use of berthing space, 
and the messhall was designed to serve a complement of a thousand cadet- 
midshipmen. sy using existing facilities to serve a larger number of cadet- 
midshipmen, the per capita cost of operation would be reduced. 


18. Describe in detail the various benefits or returns received by the Federal 
Government for the money it expends each year in connection with Kings 
Point Academy. In particular, please enumerate the obligations incurred 
by the students to the Federal Government. In your opinion would it 
be feasible and desirable to increase these obligations: in what respects ? 
Piease explain. 

To answer this question properly, it is essential to think of the future. Ead- 
ucation is vital for the survival of the Nation. On the Army general qualifi- 
cation test, a high correlation is found between the educational attainments 
and the intelligence level. In engineering production and in human engineering 
it is not always the cost that is most important—rather it is the value and 
potentialities of the end product that count. Selected at the start by a com- 
petitive entrance examination, and physically superior by naval officer procure- 
ment standards, these splendid young men graduate from a school accredited 
by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It is dif- 
ficult to measure their value in monetary terms. The return to the Federal 
Government is a reserve of trained and educated citizens necessary for the 
srowth, development, and defense of the United States. 

With respect to the Naval Academy, the same question could be answered 
by simply listing some of the great naval leaders of World War II—King, 
Nimitz, Halsey, Spruance, and others. Kings Point is, of course, not an armed 
Services academy and has not reached a maturity comparable to the other 
service academies. Its impact will be felt by the shipping industry within this 
decade in improved operations afloat and management ashore. 

The principal tangible benefit received is the class of capable, efficient, and 
educated merchant marine officers graduated each year. The United States, 
as the leading world power, must have a strong and efficient merchant marine, 
and the officers of our vessels must be as well or better prepared than the 
merchant marine officers of competitor nations. Kings Point produces such 
officers. 

Secondly, the Federal Government obtains the benefit of having a group 
of merchant marine officers who are qualified Naval Reserve officers—capable 
of serving their country either on active duty aboard naval vessels, or as 
merchant marine officers familiar with naval operations, Navy regulations, and 
naval traditions and therefore able to operate most efficiently as the fourth 
arm of defense. 

Thirdly, the Federal Government maintains at Kings Point a training facility 
capable of expanding, in case of national emergency, to over three times its 
present operating level without major changes. The facilities are here and 
require only continued maintenance to have them available on Meday. The 
prospective cadet-midshipman acknowledges his obligation to serve by signing 
an agreement to enter the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, comply 
with and be subject to such laws, rules, and regulations as are and may be 
established by the Maritime Administration, the Department of Commerce, 
and the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps and, finally, “to serve for 
a period of at least 3 years as an officer on active sea duty in the United States 
merchant marine or on duty afloat or ashore in the Navy or Naval Reserve of 
the United States, after graduation from the Uinted States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps and its Academy, if my services be so required and unless sooner 
discharged.” 

To qualify for admission to the United States Merchant Marine Academy a 
candidate must qualify for and accept appointment in the United States Naval 
Reserve. He receives instruction throughout his course in naval science sub- 
jects and is commissioned as ensign, USNR upon graduation. He signs a con- 
tract prior to appointment as cadet-midshipman in which, among other things, 
he agrees to serve on active duty for a period not to exceed 3 years followinz 
appointment to commissioned grade and to remain a member of a Regular or 
Reserve component of the naval service until the eighth anniversary of the 
receipt of his commission. A copy of the contract is attached hereto. 

The question of whether or not it would be feasible and desirable to increase 
the foregoing obligations, is a matter of policy that should be determined in 
Washington. We do believe that all graduates should serve in the merchant 
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tod hed * 


marine upon graduation and perhaps there should be an expression of intent by 
a candidate to follow a career at sea as a permanent profession instead of the 
minimum of 3 years presently stated in the form previously mentioned, and per- 
haps, too, he should be enrolled as a member of an available reserve of merchant 
marine officers from which he would be subject to call by the Federal Govern- 
ment if and when his service at sea were required. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE (MERCHANT MARINE) USNR ConrTrRaActT 


r ; , in consideration of the training and other 
benefits which I will receive if selected for enrollment, in the Officer Candidate 
(Merchant Marine) USNR Program, do hereby agree to the following contract 
with the Chief of Naval Personnel, acting for and on behalf of the United States 
in accordance with the provisions of law: 

FIRST, to continue my enlisted status in the Naval Reserve, until the com- 
pletion of such training as may be prescribed, leading to a commission in 
the Naval Reserve. 

SECOND, upon my graduation from the Maritime Academy, to accept such 
commission in the Naval Reserve as may be offered me. 

THIRD, agree to promptly inform the Chief of Naval Personnel, via the 
Head of the Department of Naval Science, of any change in scholastic 
status, i. e., disenrollment from Maritime Academy for any reason, scholas 
tic probation, change of educational institution and of any change in acad 
emy address, home address, or Selective Service classification. 

FOURTH,* to serve on active duty for a period not to exceed two (2) years 
if attending a state academy or three (3) years if attending a Federal 
Academy following appointment to commissioned grade; however, the 
total active duty period may be less than two or three years, as the cast 
may be, depending on the needs of the service. 

FIFTH, to remain a member of a regular or reserve component of the Naval 
Service until the eighth (Sth) anniversary of the receipt of such com 
mission. 

I fully understand that enlistment in the Naval Reserve does not, in itself, en 
title me to enrollment in the Officer Candidate (Merchant Marine) USNR Pro 
gram. 

I also understand the Chief of Naval Personnel may release me from my obli- 
gation under this contract and separate me from the training program and the 
Naval Service at any time, when, in his opinion, the best interests of the Naval 
Service require such action. 

(Signature of Applicant in full) 

This action of my in signing the above meets my approval, and should 
he be selected for enlistment as an Officer Candidate (Merchant Marine) in the 
Naval Reserve, I hereby give my consent to his acceptance thereof ; and I hereby 
give him my full permission to serve in a component of the naval service during 
the pleasure of the Secretary of the Navy, unless sooner discharged. 

He was born at on a 

(City or town and State) (Date or Birth) 

My address is: (Name) 

(City) 
(State) 


(Signature of Parent or Guardian) 


(For the Chief of Naval Personne!) 


WITNESSED: 


Date: 


Distribution: 
Original to BuPers 
Copy to Supt. of Academy 
Copy to Applicant 


_ *Not applicable to candidates who have fulfilled the active duty requirements under the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended 
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UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE CApEtT Corps 


— Place) 


(Date) 

For and in consideration of the privileges, opportunities, and benefits afforded 
me during the continuance of my service as a Cadet-Midshipman, U. S. Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps, I agree to and with the Supervisor of the U. S. Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps, as follows: 


First: To enter the service of the U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps and 





to the utmost of my ability td be in everything conformable and obedient to 
the lawful requirements and commands of officers who may be placed over me. 

Second: To comply with and be subject to such laws, rules, and regulations 
as are or may be established by the United States Maritime Administration 


of the United States Department of Commerce and the I 


1. S. Merchant Marine 


Cadet Corps, or other competent authority pursuant to law. 
Third: To serve for a period of at least three years as an officer on active 
sea duty in the United States Merchant Marine or on duty afloat or ashore 


in the Navy or Naval Reserve of the United States, 


the U 


after graduation from 


S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps and its Academy, if my services be 


so required and unless sooner discharged. 


In the presence of: 


State (or Territory) of 


County of 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


19. 
York. 


(Signature) 


TR 
77) 


mite GON 0 aoc... 1D... 


(Notary Publie or other officer authorized 
to take oaths or affirmations) 


The great bulk of students at Kings Point are residents of the State of New 
Please give a breakdown of your graduates’ residences by States, 
countries, and territories for 1948—)5. 


What, if anything, is being done to 


increase the percentage of your student body from areas other than the 
State of New York? 


The great bulk of students at Kings Point 


are not residents of the State of 


New York, as will be seen from the following table. 


Number of 


Number of 





State graduates State graduates 
Alabama___ oe 15 | New Jersey Seed 178 
renee Sc oes s— a oy S 2 6) New Mexico__ Se eatdntbe ssi iad 2 
Arkansas - 5 4}; New York a es 7 680 
California______- . 78 | North Carolina____......___- ‘ 13 
Colorado ; ae re eee aS ; 4) North Dakota_- tentheces 2 
Cerise es 73 | Ohio eee bee Se 52 
Delaware_ see 4) Oklahoma_ a eee Re 3 
SY nS Saar 41 | Oregon Se ek eee 6 
Georgia : aie 12 Pennsylvania_____- speeches 186 
Idaho es z : 3 | Rhode Island he oe CREA SAD 16 
RN ie 58 | South Carolina___ ee 7 
Indiana Ber cuabd 11 | South Dakota__- ee 2 
lowa ee pice 5 | Tennessee_______ _- inte ee ee 10 
Kansas 3 | Texas ai 3 ee 24 
Kentucky 5| Utah_- pins eae eae a 
Louisiana ee 2 11 | Vermont : MO as Rad eh A 5 
Maine 14/| Virginia aiid nies 20 
Maryland____--_- 25) Washington autre 29 
Massachusetts 117 | West Virginia etioy 10 
Michigan " 31! Wisconsin 7 1 eek 20 
Minnesota A ; 12 | Wyoming ie fed 1 
Mississippi ‘ Se aeeatas 11| District of Columbia bie . 15 
0 Ene Lae as 20 | United States Territories eae 22 
Montana s 2 Foreign countries ee a el 96 
I gs st 5 sees ah 7 — 
Nevada sae 2 EN icicecniacctnacaacenns saheas Sate 
New Hampshire £ : 7 
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For the above period, 1948-55, the percentage of graduates from areas other 
than New York State, in which the Academy is located, was 65.7 percent. 

To encourage applications from candidates throughout the 48 States and 
Territories, school and public information programs were prepared and carried 
out by the Maritime Administration in Washington and by the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy. The following specific recruiting activities were 
accomplished by the United States Merchant Marine Academy and cooperating 
groups in recruiting the class of 1959: 

1. Packets of information were assembled and distributed in answer to specific 
requests by individuals and Grganizations. The following items were included 
at various times: 

(@) Special issue of Hear This, regimental newspaper: 8 pages devoted 
to features of Academy life of interest to prospective candidates. This was 
not printed at Government expense. 

(b) What Do You Want to Know About Kings Point? 8 pages of ques- 
tions and answers assembled under topics. 

(c) Course of instruction. 

(d) Posters, in color, to be displayed on bulletin boards in schools, libra- 
ries, post offices, and other public buildings. These were not printed at 
Government expense. 

(e) Magazine articles. Through the generosity of the publishers, addi- 
tional copies of magazines containing articles about Kings Point were made 
available in limiatd quantities. As long as supplies lasted there were in- 
cluded in the packets. One article was reproduced by permission in the 
special issue of Hear This. Also included was a reprint of the back cover 
of an issue of the AMMI Bulletin featuring the third class year at sea 

2. A press release announcing the April eXamination was distributed nation 
wide to a selected group of newspapers and mugazines as a followup to an 
earlier Maritime Administration press release. 

6. Cadet-midshipmen voluntarily wrote personal letters to the guidance officers 
or principals or senior-class advisers of their own or nearby preparatory schools, 
enclosing packets of information, Selected cadet-midshipment also made talks 
in their local schools to senior-class men, 

4. Reprints of the revised version of the film Tomorrow’s Leaders of the Mer 
chant Marine were shown on a chain calendar by members of the Association 
of Parents and Friends of Kings Point and the alumini association through the 
cooperation Of those organizations. 

5, Spot announcements for national radio programs were prepared and dis- 
tributed. 

6. Letters from members of the Association of Parents and Friends of Kings 
Point and the alumni association were mailed to every Senator and Representa 
tive and to selected local schools, and packets of information were supplied for 
these letters. Members of these organizations also made talks in local schools 
and before civic groups. 

Information about Kings Point and the annual entrance examination was 
sent to various maritime groups, youth groups, and adults groups interested 
in young men. 

S. Every opportunity to mention Kings Point and its entrance examination 
was taken, in speeches, radio and television broadcasts, news releases, and mag- 
azine articles. 


20. In a Review of Merchant Marine Personnel Training Program, published 
by the Maritime Administration for official use, April 1955, page 20, there 
is a table entitled “Current Status of Graduates from Kings Point, by 
Year of Graduates: 1945 Through 1953.” Please refer to this table and its 
accompanying Summary. In your opinion, is it accurate? If not, please 
explain in what manner it is inaccurate. Please bring it up to date. 
Thereafter your interpretative comments would be appreciated, 

We have no reason to believe that table 5 is inaccurate. Table 5 very properly 
does not include foreign nationals who graduated from the academy, since the 
purpose of the table is to show the postgraduate employment of our own nationals. 
Our table (in answer to question 16) includes the foreign students in order to 
determine the cost per student. 

Table 5 is well conceived and developed to show the current employment of 
academy graduates. The table effectively shows the number and percentage 
of graduates following their profession, 
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The table has been compiled from surveys made by headquarters at approxi- 
mately 2-year intervals. More recent official information than that provided 
by the table is not available at present. However, we believe that the vast 
majority of graduates of the last 2 years obtained positions and are actively 
pursuing their profession or are serving on active duty with the Navy. 

In reaching conclusions relative to the number of graduates pursuing their 
profession only those classes which graduated from and including 1949 to the 
present should be used for the following reasons: 

1. In 1949 the academy’s first 4-year career class was graduated. 

2. With the outbreak of World War II, career objectives were largely for- 
gotten by the young men of our country who hastened to volunteer for the 
Armed Forces or for the merchant marine for the purpose of defending their 
country and winning the war. At its peak, wartime shipping tonnage totaled 
60 million tons, which could not be maintained in peacetime, and provide employ 
ment for war-trained merchant officers. Similarly, the 11 million men in the 
Armed Forces could not have remained in the Army, Navy, or Air Force after 
the war had they desired to. Those who entered Kings Point in or subsequent 
to 1945, and graduated in 1949, presumably entered with the objective of making 
the sea their career. 

3. Sixty-two percent of the graduates of that year are still following their 
profession as summarized in table 5. It should be noted that of the 10 percent 
in ship companies ashore and allied industries no doubt a large number have 
reached the top of their profession at sea and then been promoted to shore 
positions in their respective companies, such as, port captains, engineers, marine 
superintendents, vice presidents, etc. The percentage of graduates still follow- 
ing their profession increases annually from 1949 to 1955. 


21. Do you believe upgrading school such as Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., and Ala- 
meda, Calif., should be reactivated? Please give in detail the reasons for 
your answer. If you believe they should be reactivated, please discuss the 
size they should be and justify the expense which the Federal Government 
would thus ineur. 

Existing private and maritime union facilities seem to he demonstrating their 
ability to provide upgrading for the peacetime merchant marine. However, in 
the event of a national emergency, all training facilities may have to be re- 
activated and/or expanded. The academy could, at little or no additional cost, 
offer training to a limited number of licensed merchant marine deck officers in 
the operation of electronic navigational aids such as radar and loran. 


22. Do you believe the Maritime Service Institute (which provided correspond 
ence courses to officers and crews at sea) should be reactivated as a Federal 
activity? Vlease give in detail the reasons for your answer. If you be 
lieve it should be reactivated, please discuss the size it should be and 
justify the expense which the Federal Government would thus incur. 

Again, in our judgment, the correspondence courses formerly offered by the 

United States Maritime Service Institute are being successfully conducted by 

private institutions, i. e., Maritime Studies Institute (who purchased the former 

Government activity), International Correspondence Schools, and similar organ- 

izations. There does not appear to be any need to reactivate the Maritime 

Service Institute at this time. 


23. To what extent could the needs of the shipping industry be met by upgrading? 
Please explain 
We believe that our replies to questions 21 and 22 answer this question as 
well We draw attention to the comment on electronics training in our answer 
to question 21. 


24. What recommendations if any for changes in your school, the State schools, 
would you make in order to best protect and promote the interests of the 
Federal Government? 

Fundamentally, the program at the academy is a sound and effective one. 
Such changes as we believe to be indicated are of two types, normal curricular 
changes which are undertaken as experience indicates the desirability of change 
to improve the program, and certain administrative changes which would clarify 
the status of the maritime service and would bring the faculty status into line 
with other accredited institutions 
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95 What do other nations do in the way of comparable maritime officer training 
at government expense? 
The interest of foreign countries in the preparation of merchant-marine of 
ficers is increasing. The following countries are among those giving maritime 
officer training programs at government expense, 


Japan 

Ashore, prospective officers take 3 years’ instruction in one of several merchant 
tuarine schools, maintained by the Japanese Ministry of Transportation. Stu 
dents spend 1 month or more of each year afloat in 1 of the Ministry's 2 nautical 


training ships 


Italy 
fhe training and examination of officers for the Italian merchant marine 
commences at about the age of 14 with 4 years at a nautical school. After an 
examination they go to sea for 30 months, when, after another examination, the) 
hecome third or second mates. After a subsequent 18 months at a maritime 
cadeiny, they become first officers, 
France 


The course at the French maritime academies consists of 2 years of training at 
school where, upon completion of studies, each man receives his second mate's 
license. This is followed by 5 years at sea, the first of which is served as a cadet 
One of the remaining 4 years must be spent in the French Navy. After this he 
returns to the academy for a period of 1 year to obtain his master’s license. Aft 
present there are seven French maritime academies but it is understood that 
consolidation into a single government academy is being studied. 


Greece 


The Greek merchant marine academy has an extensive 4-year course. It is 
completely supervised and all instruction is given by the Greek Coast Guard 


Korea 

Korea has had a merchant-marine academy under construction since December 
1953 and it was scheduled to open in September 1955. There are 18 buildings 
on 73 acres of ground. 


Spain 


Spain has 2 national maritime academies, 1 in the north at Bilbao, 1 in the 
south at Cantagena, 


Germany 


In Germany all prospective officers for the merchant marine go to sea us seamen 
first, usually preceded by attendance at what is called a seamansschule. When 
they come back from sea they go to other schools where they take the course for 
imate and at a later date for masters. 


~6. Would it be feasible and desirable if the United States shipping industry 
(management and/or labor) gave a certain number of scholarships to 
Kings Point and the State academies in order to reduce the present burden 
being borne by the State and Federal Government? Please explain. 

Scholarships would not be effective in reducing Federal expenditures in either 
the State or Federal academies. Scholarships are direct grants-in-aid to the 
student to provide the funds for paying tuition, fees, and the like charged by the 
educational institution. Since the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
charges its students neither tuition nor fees, scholarships could only provide 
the student with funds for his incidental expenses—costs which the student 
now bears. 

At the State schools, scholarships would likewise not decrease the Federal 
cost. They would merely provide the student with the money for tuition and 
fees—which the student now pays the institution from his own resources. Even 
if scholarships would reduce the Federal expenditure, we believe that “company” 
scholarships would have serious disadvantages. It is reasonable to assume that 
acceptance of such a scholarship would entail an obligation to serve, with the 
donor company, upon graduation. We do not believe this desirable for the 
students of a Federal academy. 

A company granting scholarships might show more interest in maritime train 
ing. However, practically all the steamship companies, both subsidized and non 
subsidized, now demonstrate an intense interest in the training of officer per 
sonnel both in the Federal and State academies. In the case of the Federal 
academy, for example, they materially contribute, monetarily and otherwise, to 
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the cadet’s sea year training. This contribution greatly reduces the expense to 
the Federal Government. 

In summary, scholarships would not reduce the Federal expense for maritime 
training. If the shipping industry’s contribution to such training were to be 
increased, direct grants to the institutions rather than to the students, would be 
indicated. We do not believe this to be feasible. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
October 26, 1955. 
Mr. DonaLp WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Senate Investigating Committee, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 

Drar Mr. Werster: I am enclosing a statement which I would like to have 
made part of the record on the Kings Point hearings. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator. 
Enclosure. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, SENATOR FROM TENNESSEE 


It is a source of gratification to me to make this statement before the sub- 
committee of the Senate pursuant to the resolution for a comparative study of 
maritime training, since it affords an opportunity, firstly, to accentuate once 
again the principles of the Merchant Marine Act and, consequently, to forward 
the bill now awaiting vote in the Senate for the permanency of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point. 

The Merchant Marine Act declares that its purpose is “the development and 
maintenance of an adequate and well-balanced American merchant marine to 
promote the commerce of the United States, and to aid in the national de- 
fense Py 

In its declaration of policy it states that the purpose of the act is to main- 
tain a shipping service on all essential routes capable of serving as a naval 
and military auxiliary in time of war on vessels owned and operated under the 
United States flag by citizens of the United States. 

This declaration of policy in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 summed up 
the wisdom of more than a century of experience at sea. 

In this act the Federal Government coditied its functions in the relation to 

ational maritime policy and clearly recognized its responsibilities to the Na- 
tion as a whole; in the Merchant Marine Act is created an overall plan. 

Part of this overall plan was the creation of the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, which was founded as a national academy 
some 4 years after the original passage of the act. 

The standard of excellence maintained at that academy since is the standard 
of excellence in the profession throughout the world. 

From year to year the academy has had to seek its funds in the annual budget 
in order to maintain its program as laid down hy the Congress. 

Recognizing the shortsightedness of this fiscal program, my colleagues, Sen- 
ators Lehman, of New York; Ives, of New York; Wiley, of Wisconsin; and 
Hennings, of Missouri (leading a host of others), introduced in the Senate bill 
No. 1102 after its counterpart had passed with bipartisan acclamation in the 
House. 

This bill to amend section 216—B of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is one 
of the biggest steps forward in the maritime education since the creation of 
the Merchant Marine Act, since it will enable the great Federal academy at 
Kings Point to assume equal status with the other great Federal academies. 

It is my earnest hope that in the years to come our “fourth arm of defense” 
will be strengthened well past this first great step of making Kings Point a 
permanent national institution. 

I feel that this great arm, which is the sole support of our country’s water- 
borne commerce and our invaluable auxiliary in time of emergency, has been 
neglected, when its importance to the Nation’s survival is considered, and I 
earnestly urge upon the committee every assistance to competent maritime 
training so that the express purposes of the Merchant Marine Act may be ful- 
filled by a “trained and efficient citizen personnel.” I believe the primary 
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step in this direction is the passage of the Senate bill, Calendar No. 1102, in its 
present form at the earliest opportunity. 


LA Mourg, N. Dak., October 22, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: I wish to express my support of H. R. 6043 and 
Senate Resolution 35, which I understand is now pending before your com- 
mittee. 

I know you are terribly busy, but when Congress convenes again I hope that 
you will be able to get this bill through. I will be happy to help in any way 
I can. 

Best wishes to you always. 

Sincerely, 
MILTon R. YounG 


a 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 16, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

DreAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am advised that your committee is presently making 
a survey of merchant marine officer training at the four State maritime acad- 
emies and the United States Merchant Marine Academy. Due to a necessary 
absence in Europe on Government business, it is not possible for me to appear 
before your committee, but I wish you to know of my deep personal interest in 
the subject. I should like to have my views entered into the record if possible 

Just as the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard need well-trained officers, 
the merchant marine must have skilled officers on the bridges and in the engine 
rooms of its ships. Your thorough familiarity with the problems of the merchant 
marine and your great contributions to their solution make it unnecessary for 
me to impress upon you the importance of this to the national welfare, both in 
peace and in war. 

I feel sure that after the committee looks into the maritime officer training 
programs, the United States Merchant Marine Academy and other officer train 
ing schools will be given the support which they deserve. 

I am happy to reaffirm here the special pride which I take in the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy. This outstanding institution is in my dis- 
trict, and because of this and because of my service on the Congressional Board 
of Visitors, I have a personal knowledge of its fine work. Your survey will 
already have made you acquainted in detail with its'record of achievement and 
has borne out, I am sure, the high value I place on its service to the Nation. 

Many other groups and individuals have expressed sentiments similar to mine. 
The following paragraphs from the Report of the Seventh Academic Advisory 
Board, 1954, of which Vice Adm. Harry W. Hill, United States Navy (retired), 
former Superintendent of the United States Naval Academy, was chairman 
summarize my convictions exactly : 

“The Board recognizes the essential value of a merchant marine officer train- 
ing establishment as a standby facility, capable of rapid expansion in times of 
emergency. It is noted that among all the educational establishments of this 
nature, Kings Point alone has existing classroom, laboratory, messing, and 
berthing facilities adequate to the probable emergency demand. 

“The requirements for merchant marine training demand school facilities and 
teaching personnel of an order approximating those of our recognized technical 
schools whose standards and facilities are subject to critical evaluation. The 
United States Merchant Marine Academy is outstanding, in fact, unique in this 
respect. The Board believes beyond question that Kings Point is an educational 
establishment without peer in its field. 

“The Board takes this opportunity to commend the administration and staff 
of the school and the corps of cadet-midshipmen for their exemplary behavior. 

“The necessity for an early assurance of a stable future for the Academy is 
apparent. In the view of the Board the Academy is a sound establishment of 
great potential and a bright future.” 
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I am confident that your survey will contribute to the successful passage in 
the Senate of H. R. 6043 which provides for the permanency of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy. Favorable consideration of this legislation is neces- 
sary to assure the Nation of a reservoir of proficient officers for its merchant 
marine. Certainly the institution which prepares officers for this service de 
serves the recognition of equality with the other service academies. 

Sincerely, 
STEVEN B. DEROUNTAN. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 19355. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Tear SENATOR MAaGnuson: [ had hoped, and in fact expected, to appear 
personally before your committee which is studying all phases of merchant 
marine training, because of my particularly deep interest in the matter, and my 
personal knowledge of the operation of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, and the manner in which it is accomplishing its mis- 
sion in this regard. However, I am, I regret, going to be absent during the 
period in which your hearings will be held at Kings Point and in Washington, 
D. C., and therefore in lieu of a personal appearance, I ask that my views be 
entered in the record. 

The merchant marine serves and is supported by the entire Nation. Kings 
Point selects by competitive national examination the best qualified of several] 
thousand applicants for admission each year, and the cadets at Kings Point 
represent a cross section of the country as do West Point cadets and Annapolis 
midshipmen. Inevitably over the years, this has resulted in an extremely high 
quality graduate at Kings Point, and the Kings Point influence is already being 
strongly felt, and must be continued since the American merchant marine will 
have a continuing need for top-quality officers. 

Your committee has been trying for years to develop interest in and knowledge 
of our merchant marine in interior States. Kings Point, by drawing cadets from 
all over the country, contributes substantially to this goal. Kings Point con- 
stitutes a most positive, constructive, and essential factor in insuring the highest 
type of leader for our merchant marine in keeping with its importance and 
requirements as a national asset. 

In view of the constantly increasing dependence of our country on the merchant 
marine and of its support of military forces and its practical unification with the 
military in time of war, the standards of character and capability of its officers 
and the education, indoctrination and moral standards of young men destined 
as leaders in a service so essential to the Nation’s peace and economy, are cer- 
tainly a matter of national concern and cannot be delegated with satisfactory 
results. Kings Point serves as an eXample and as a proving ground for the 
guidance of all others engaged ii the preparation of officers for our national 
merchant marine. 

Compared to our large expenditures for other defense items and for foreign 
aid, the expenditures involved in the operation of Kings Point would seem to be 
a mere pittance, and returns to our country dividends unexcelled by any other 
expenditure. 

Althotgh Kings Point is not in my district, I have a particular pride in it, 
having served as a member of its congressional Board of Visitors on three sepa 
rate occasions, the last time as recently as 1952. I hold the Superintendent, 
Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, in the highest esteem. He is the skipper of a 
“happy ship” and holds both the respect and affection of the men under him. 
I have the highest regard for the staff and faculty of the Academy; they have 
done a remarkable job in obtaining accreditation on their own merit. I am 
thoroughly familiar with the high standard of the work of the Academy and the 
excellence of its facilities, and I fully endorse its program, It is in every way 
an outstanding institution. 

During my service in the Navy in World War II it was my good fortune to 
come in contact with graduates of Kings Point serving both as Naval Reserve 
officers on active duty and as merchant marine officers, and I am therefore cog- 
nizant with the exceptional role the graduates of Kings Point played in our 
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national defense in that war. The particular system of training, embodying as 
it does the increasingly recognized theory of work study, proves most advan 
tageous to the cadets, since upon their graduation they are at once fitted, through 
having prior experience, to deal with the manifold duties and responsibilities 
encountered by fully fledged officers in the merchant marine. 

Your survey will, I am sure, contribute to the successful passage in the Senate 
of H. R. 6043 to assure the permanency of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy. The question of future appropriations for State academies has noth 
ing whatsoever to do with the question of the permanency of Kings Point. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry J. LATHAM, 
Member of Congress 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 14, 1955. 
Mr. DonaLp D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Merchant Marine Training Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. WEBSTER: I regret that I must be away from the city of New York 
on October 27 and will be unable to appear personally before the subcommittee 
in connection with its study of merchant marine training and education. 

I enclose herewith six copies of a short statement for inclusion in the record. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. Boscu, Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT H. BoSCH, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE FirrH DIstrict 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, I regret that it is not possible 
for me to be present today, but I appreciate the opportunity to express iny interest 
in the continuation of the Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, Long Island, 
N.. %. 

Of course, { am interested in this Academy because it is on Long Isiand and 
a credit to our area, and some of my constituents benefit direct.y from it. But, 
this is not the only reason and, by no means, the most compelling reasou. This 
Academy benefits every citizen of the United States. Great attention is being 
given to the foreign trade of the United States—we must have capable, well 
trained men to man the merchant fleet. We need men with well-rounded educa 
tions for this work; I do not believe that this type of personnel could be supplied 
were we to close this Academy. 

There are those who say that the Merchant Marine Academy should be closed 
as an economy measure—in my opinion, this would be false economy. If we 
must economize, then let us quit subsidizing State schoo!s to carry on this training 
and enlarge the Academy at Kings Point and concentrate on making it a better 
school. This should be much more economical than having this type of training 
being administered in five different localities. Is it economy to do away with 
this supply of trained personnel that is so vital in time of war? 

I agree with the sentiment expressed by President Eisenhower in his con 
gratulatory message to the Academy on the celebration of its 10th anniversary 
“May the United States Merchant Marine Academy continue, in the years ahead, 
to prepare young Americans for leadership in our modern merchant marine.” 

Gentlemen of this subcommittee, I urge you to end these threats to the future 
of the Merchant Marine Academy by putting this institution on a permanent 
basis and let it go forward with the assurance that it will continue to supply 
the personnel necessary for the responsibility of enlarging our volume of foreign 
trade. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. JAMES J. DELANEY, SEVENTH Disrricr, New YorK, ON 
MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY AT KINGS POINT, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank the committee for the opportunity to 
submit a short statement with reference to the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point. I have been well acquainted with the work of this 
Academy for many years, and I am much interested in its future 
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During World War II the Academy rendered invaluable service. Since the war, 
its officer-training program has done much to help sustain the high quality of our 
merchant marine service. The need for this program is a continuing one. I 
believe that Kings Point should be established on a permanent basis. 

As you know, in the past there have been plans afoot to shut down Kings 
Point and farm its cadets out to the four State academies. This could result 
only in a lowering of the standards of marine-officer training. At a hearing 
held on January 12, 1954 before a House subcommittee, the then Maritime 
Administrator Rothschild admitted that 3 of the 4 State academies are graded 
as inferior to the national Academy. 

There are some who argue that Kings Point should be closed down because 
there is a large number of unemployed marine officers and that training new 
ones adds to the surplus. The latest statistics I have seen on this appear to me 
to be inconclusive. However, if this is the situationfi then the argument 
could be made that all the marine academies should be discontinued for a num- 
ber oy years since they, also, contribute to whatever surplus may exist. In any 
event, a substantial reserve of marine officers should be maintained at all times 
as a form of national insurance. 

Another point to consider is that Kings Point is a Federal institution and, 
as such, is open to qualified applicants from any part of the country. State 
academies may try to maintain impartiality in this regard but it stands to 
reason that local pressures could result in local favoritism. Not all payers of 
State taxes appreciate the opportunity of supporting the training of cadets 
from other States in their own academies. 

In my opinion, Kings Point is needed to help maintain the superiority of our 
merchant marine. It is needed in the interests of national defense. 

I hope this subcommittee will report favorably on the proposal to give perma- 
nence to Kings Point. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 26, 1955. 
Re H. R. 6043, Merchant Marine Academy 
Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Maritime Training, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y. 

DEAR SENATOR PAYNE: It is my understanding you are conducting hearings at 
Kings Point tomorrow, October 27, with regard to the above legislation. 

I am writing you to indicate my full support of the measure which would 
establish the Merchant Marine Academy as a permanent United States Academy, 
on an equal footing with the other military academies. 

The merchant marine has done a wonderful job, not only in peacetime, but 
also during periods of war, and it is certainly deserving of equality with the 
other academies. Too often, people are indifferent or inclined to lightly dismiss 
one’s service in the merchant marine, and it is a vital part of our national 
defense. It has earned this recognition. 

I have personally visited Kings Point and was impressed with the work the 
Academy is doing. I would like to urge early approval of your study and the 
bill, itself, and will appreciate your making this letter a part of your hearings. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
OTTO KRUEGER, M. C. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1955. 
Mr. DoNALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Special Merchant Marine Training Subcommittee, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. WeBsTER: While it will not be possible for me to testify personally 
before your subcommittee, when it holds hearings at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., I would appreciate your accepting the 
enclosed statement for inclusion in the record. 

Thank you for your cooperation, and with best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER HOLTZMAN. 


Witiiees 
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STATEMENT OF HON, LESTER HOLTZMAN, DEMOCRAT, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for this opportunity, to say a few 
words to your subcommittee in behalf of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 

I am sorry that my schedule would not permit me to appear personally to 
urge you to look favorably on the Academy as a permanent establishment, and 
to continue the facilities and training now available. 

Our merchant fleet, from the time of the clipper ships, has been a tremendous 
factor in the expansion and development of our country. To meet our continued 
commercial requirements, and to insure adequate United States-flag ships for na 
tional security, we must maintain a fast, strong, and modern fleet, operated by 
men with the necessary background and training. This in itself indicates a real 
need for the continuance of the merchant marine officer training program, and 
the Kings Point Academy. 

About a year or so ago the Academie Advisory Board to the Merchant Marine 
Academy concluded a study of the program at Kings Point. In that report the 
Board approved the methods utilized at Kings Point, and pointed out the respon 
sibility of the Federal Government in providing for the training of properly quali 
fied young men to become officers aboard the ships of our merchant marine. 

To ensure our continuing trade and commerce With other nations we must 
depend upon our merchant fleet, which has contributed substantially to our su- 
premacy on the high seas, and which has ably met the demands of peacetime 
and wartime economy. To man that fleet we must have qualified officers. Those 
officers are provided by the Merchant Marine Academy, which should be placed 
on a permanent basis on a par with our other Federal service academies, to in- 
sure the development and maintenance of our maritime industry and to pro- 
Vide us with additional sea power in time of national emergency. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOvusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Special Merchant Marine Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Donald D. Webster, Esq. ) 

Drak SENATOR: Thank you for your kind invitation to appear before your 
special committee when you visit the New York State University Maritime 
Academy and Kings Point Maritime Academy. 

I would very much like to have been able to accept and to be with you at that 
time. The excellent work being done at both institutions deserves high praise 
and more public recognition. The United States merchant marine and the 
entire country is strengthened and well served by these two institutions and by 
their able staffs and many capable graduates. Unfortunately, at the time your 
hearings are scheduled I will be engaged in subcommittee hearings of the House 
Merchant Marine Committee in Washington, D. C., and San Francisco, Calif. 
If you deem it appropriate, I would appreciate your making this letter part of 
the record. 

Please accept my thanks again for your kind invitation and my very best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
IRwIn D. Davipson, M. C. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 31, 1954. 
Hon. FrRepericK G. PAYNE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Maritime Training, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: In connection with the hearings being held by your 
subcommittee relative to the maritime training program, I would like to go on 
record as being strongly in favor of legislation to insure the continuation of the 
Kings Point Merchant Marine Academy on a permanent basis. 

As a Representative from Baltimore, one of the country’s largest seaports, I 
have a vital interest in our maritime industry and consequently in the officers and 
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men who man the ships of the United States merchant marine. I am proud of 
the record of more than 160 Marylanders who are graduates of Kings Point. 

Ever since the Merchant Marine Academy was established in 1942 it has 
demonstrated its great value to the Nation in time of peace and war. I had an 
opportunity to personally visit Kings Point early this year and to observe the 
high quality of instruction and the wonderful training program provided for our 
young men, both as deck and engineer officers for our merchant marine and as 
ensigns for the United States Naval Reserve. 

Since the merchant marine is rightly considered the Nation’s fourth arm of 
defense, I earnestly urge your committee to favorably report legislation to 
continue Kings Point on the same permanent basis as the Military and Naval 
Academies at West Point and Annapolis. 

The continuation of this important maritime training program will not only 
contribute materially to our maritime industry, but to the national defense as well. 

Assuring you of my continued interest in this matter, and with warmest 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 19509. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Maritime Training, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: This has reference to your investigation of the 
training program being conducted at the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
and at the several State maritime academies. 

Many young men from New Jersey are being tarined at Kings Point for service 
and leadership in our modern merchant marine, and I feel strongly that the 
Academy should be continued. In my opinion, the Federal maritime training 
program has made an extremely worthwhile contribution, not only to our mari 
time industry, but to our national-defense program. Emphasis on our officer 
training program has brought real results and progress, which is especiall) 
outstanding when we contrast what we have today to what we had prior to the 
1936 Merchant Marine Act. 

Last year the New Jersey Legislature adopted Concurrent Resolution No. 1, 
memorializing the Congress to continue the maintenance of the Academy. 

[ respectfully urge approval of the permanency for the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy and the continuation of the present training program at the 
Academy. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Hueu J. Apponizi0o, Member of Congress. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 14, 1955. 
Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
Senate Subcommittee on Maritime Training, 
Care of United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am sorry to be unable to attend the hearings on maritime 
training at the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point on the 
27th and 28th of October, but business in the State will keep me in this area on 
those days. 

I should like to take this opportunity, however, to reiterate my past stand of 
favoring permanence for the Merchant Marine Academy. As you know, I was 
the author of the so-called Kings Point permanency bill which passed the House 
by acclamation during the 83d Congress. I also authored a bill identical to Mr. 
sonner’s, which is now before the United Stat-s Senate for its consideration, 
having already passed the House of Representatives. 
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A subcommittee, of which I was chairman, of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, held hearings on the subject of maritime officer training 
for 3 months in the spring of 1954 and the result of those hearings was that the 
subcommittee recommended permanency for the Academy at Kings Point 

[ am not opposed to the State maritime academies, but I feel that the present 
bill, H. R. 60438, which calls for permanency for Kings Point should be allowed 
to be acted upon by the United States Senate in its present form without further 
amendments. Changes in the bill as now written would only serve to further 
delay final action and adoption by the Congress. 

Sincerely, 


WILLIAM K. VAN PELT, Vember of Congress, 


GLEN Cove, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., October 17, 1955 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of counsel of the Senate Subcommittee on Maritime Training. ) 

My Dear SENATOR: I have been following with considerable interest the re 
cent discussions that have taken place with respect to the training and education 
of our merchant marine officers in the United States. 

Although I retired from active naval service by reason of age about 3 years 
ago, | look back on many important assignments involving the merchant marine 
both in times of war and in times of peace. I have known well the accomplish 
ments of the various State academies as well as Kings Point and have visited 
them all at various times in my career. TI believe in the necessity for the highest 
degree of indoctrination and training of the officers of our merchant marine and 
have so stated numerous times in public and official utterances. 

I understand that your committee will meet on the 28th of this month at the 
Kings Point Academy for consideration of this general subject. It occurs to me 
that I am conveniently available to attend this meeting and that my experience 
may qualify me to offer my assistance to you on this occasion. Therefore, I 
shall be glad to attend if you so desire and will be glad to express my views on 
env Questions which may arise. 

With best personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar C. BAndGER, 
tdmiral, United Stutes Navy (Retired) 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., November 1, 1955 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGnuson, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Vnited States Senate, Washinaton 25, D.C. 

My Dear Senaror: IT have been advised that your committee is currently en 
vaged in a study of the training of prospective merchant marine officers 

! have a deep interest in this subject, partly because of my 47 years of active 
~ervice in the United States Navy, and also because of my recent assignment as 
superintendent of the United States Naval Academy. In addition, I served for 
> Vears (1952-54) as a member of the Academic Advisory Board of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, during which time our Board made an in 
tensive study of this problem. 

The following extract from one of the Advisory Board's letters to the Mar 
time Administration, believed pertinent to your study: 

“In its consideration of the problem of training officers for merchant marine 
service the Board recognized two fundamental questions. They are: What is 
the Federal interest, if any, in such training; and what financial responsibility, 
if any, is entailed by Federal interest ? 

“The Board finds a clear, unequivocal answer to the question of Federal in 
terest in the language and intent of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (49 Stat 
1985). This act declares ‘It is necessary for the national defense and develop 
ment of foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have 


a 
merchant marine* * *.’ 


The act states further that the merchant marine must 
be capable of serving as a naval and military auxiliary in time of war: it should 
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be owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United 
States; and be manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. The act 
declares the policy of the United States to foster the development and encourage 
the maintenance of such a merchant marine. 

“The Federal Maritime Board is authorized by the same act, as a means 
of carrying out this policy, to train American citizens to become licensed officers 
of the merchant marine, and to prescribe, conduct, and supervise such training 
as it may deem necessary. 

“The Board notes that over a period of time the Federal Government has 
developed a very large investment in the physical equipment of a merchant 
marine. It is an axiom that ships are only so good as the men that man them. 
Prudent judgment then recognizes and good management dictates that the invest- 
ment already made and now continuing should be protected by providing ade- 
quately trained and competent officers to man the ships. 

“In the opinion of the Board those facts clearly establish a Federal interest 
in the training of merchant marine officers, and justify the assumption of financial 
responsibility by the Federal Government for insuring an adequate supply of 
citizen officers, competent to meet the demands of a naval auxiliary service con- 
tributing to our national defense. 

“Tt seems clear to the Board that this responsibility cannot be delegated to a 
lower level but must be assumed and discharged at the Federal level. The com- 
mon defense is a Federal responsibility and the officers participating in that 
defense must owe their allegiance to the Federal entity. This demands that 
the discipline, the loyalty, and the training of these officers must be Federal in 
character, philosophy, and unity of purpose. 

“The Board is impressed by the duality of nature of the merchant marine, both 
ships and men; first, as a potent force in the economic life of the Nation during 
peacetime, and second, as a service vital to our existence in times of war or 
national emergency. It recognizes the similarity to a mothball fleet or a standby 
industrial facility. In this connection it is noted that among all the activities 
presently engaged in the training of merchant marine officers, Kings Point is the 
only one with existing classroom, laboratory, messing, and berthing facilities 
adequate to meet the demands for great expansion in time of national emergency. 

“Modern developments in ship design and operation, e. g., radar, loran, auto- 
matic-control devices of many descriptions and a multitude of similar examples 
of marine engineering progress, have created a need for highly trained, tech- 
nically competent ship’s officers. It is only by rigorous technical training of a 
high level of quality that such competence can be achieved, This demands school 
facilities and teaching personnel of an order approximating those of our recog- 
nized technical schools whose standards and facilities for instruction are re- 
viewed periodically and satisfy the criteria of professionally competent educa- 
tional bodies. The USMMA at Kings Point is outstanding, in fact, unique in 
this respect. The Board believes beyond question that Kings Point is an edu- 
cational establishment without peer in its field.” 

In my opinion, the above quote goes directly to the heart of this problem. 
War experience has demonstrated the tremendous value of a hard core of career 
Army and Navy officers trained at West Point and Annapolis respectively, around 
which, in time of national emergency, may be built the greatly expanded body 
of officers on whom our continued existence may depend. Congress has recently 
again recognized this need by authorizing an Air Academy. 

Our merchant marine is such an important cog in our national defense organ- 
ization that the Government should insist upon the control of the education and 
training of this small nucleus of merchant marine officers. 

It is my positive opinion that the national interest can best be served by legis- 
lative action which would establish at Kings Point an educational facility for 
training merchant marine officers on a firm continuing basis as an integral part of 
our national defense system. 

Should the committee so desire, I will be happy to appear before them for 
further discussion of this problem. 

Respectfully, 
Harry W. Hit, 
Admiral, USN (Retired). 


bc 
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KINGS PoINT ALUMNI CHAPTER OF HONOLULU, 
October 24, 1955. 
Mr. DoNALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Maritime Subcommittee, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. WesSTER: Attached are statistics taken from a survey among Kings 
Point graduates in Hawaii available for questioning. They are believed to be 
representative of Kings Pointers in this area, and certainly indicate that nearly 
all graduates maintain definite maritime connections after leaving the Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

It is to be noted that everyone in the Hawaiian Islands has an interest in ship- 
ping, Since our very lives depend on water transportation. Kings Pointers are 
among the leaders in Hawai in advancing the maritime industry and take promi 
nent parts in all activities promoting the growth and welfare of that phase of our 
American life. 

Should you require a breakdown of these statistics, I suggest you contact Lt 
Comdr. V. E. Tyson, Jr., of the Academy faculty, who can supply additional data 

Very truly yours, 
EK. E. GALL, Secretary 

Enclosure. 


4. Number of graduates polled : bah 6 
B. Number appointed from: 
1. Hawaii in _ 
2. New York \ a eS 9 
3. Pennsylvania —— 2 
4. Mississippi bi : b = 
5. Massachusetts__ 


7. California 
8. Unavailable ‘ 
(’, Number presently having maritime connection : 


ee 

i}. North Carolina ; 1 
1 

t 


1. Civilian > 
2. Navy 6 
D. Number having previous maritime connection 26 
1. Served on or serving active duty 11 
2. Participating in Naval Reserve activities 22 
U. S. Navy activity : 


1. Served on or serving on active duty 11 
2. Participating in Naval Reserve activities 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD CUTTER “TRITON,” 
Corpus Christi, Texr., October 25, 1955. 
Mr. DoNALD WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Senate Subcommittee on Maritime Training, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. WesstTer: It has come to my attention that the Senate Sub 
committee on Maritime Training is to hold hearings at Kings Point this month 
and as a graduate in the wartime class of 1944 I am very much interested. 

Currently I am in Corpus Christi, Tex., serving as commanding officer of the 
Coast Guard cutter Triton. The only other graduate I know in the immediate 
area is Lt. Wade Carruth, United States Coast Guard Reserve, he is presently 
teaching navigation at the Reserve School, United States naval air station here. 

From my past 11 years at sea in the merchant, Navy, and Coast Guard services 
I can vouch for the training, even under the adverse wartime conditions, I 
received at the United States Merchant Marine Academy. 

Yours for a strong, loyal, efficient American merchant marine supported by 
adequate Federal officer training; namely, Kings Point. 

Yours truly, 
W.E. West, Lieutenant, USCG 
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BoLaNb & CORNELIUS, 
Detroit, Mich., October 27, 1955. 
Mr. DonaLp D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Senate Maritime Subcommittee, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Wesster: It has come to my attention that the Senate Maritime 
Subcommittee is holding a hearing at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy on October 28, 1955, for the purpose of learning and gathering informa- 
tion on the present employment of past graduates of the academy. While 
perhaps late, I hope this letter might be made a part of the subcommittee record 
on the matter 

In view of the nature of your inquiry some personal reference is necessary 
Regarding the writer, it has been a pleasure for me to follow directly and steadily 
on a maritime career since the day of my graduation. For the record, the date 
of my clearance from the academy was January 2, 1945. 

During the intervening years I have held the following positions : 

Port operations assistant, War Shipping Administration. 
Port engineer assistant, War Shipping Administration. 
Vessel allocations assistant, War Shipping Administration. 
Traffic specialist (tankers), War Shipping Administration 
(Assistant to the director, Port of Detroit Commission. 
Executive director, Port of Detroit Commission. 

The last-named position was one of broad responsibility and involved, briefly, 
the analysis and development of plans for the rebuilding of the port of De- 
troit, Mich., a port whose commerce is already over 25 million tons a year. The 
position of executive director, Port of Detroit Commission, was held from June 
1951 until June 1 of last year at which time I resigned to accept my present 
employment—that of resident manager at Detroit for Boland & Cornelius. My 
firm occupies an enviable position on the Great Lakes, having the largest inde 
pendent fleet of self-unloader vessels available. In addition, it is active as 
managers for other fleets, as steamship agents and as cargo brokers. I feel 
very proud, on behalf of the acedamy, that a Kings Point graduate was selected 
to assume this managership at Detroit where this company delivers millions of 
tons of raw materials annually. It is the highest possible recommendation that 
could be made for the Kings Point Academy and its training. 

In my capacity as organizer for an alumni chapter of Kings Point graduates 
at Detroit, I have found that a considerable number are quite active in fields, 
directly or indirectly related to the maritime industry. To keep this communica 
tion from becoming too lengthy, I have listed them below for the benefit of your 
record: 

William R. Wilson, 1951, steamship Thomas Lynch. 

Anthony C. Auk, 1947, Detroit Harbor Terminals, Inc 

Thomas D. Brady, 1944, passenger agent, United States Lines, Detroit 

Thomas J. Leinweber, steamship George W. Mead. 

James K. Newton, 1945, Farrel Line, master. 

Michael A. Squillace, United States Lines. 

Ronald L. Sutton, 1954, steamship Wyandotte. 

Franklin W. Allie, Farrell Line, master. 

Robert Overly, Westinghouse (marine installations). 

Donald KE. White, 1947, Westinghouse (atomic power division). 

Mario J. Telsemanic, 1943, Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. 

Thomas F. Travers, Marsh & McLennan (marine insurance). 

Thomas S. Cramer, 1948, Dlectric Boat division (employed on atomic- 
powered Nautilus and the Sea Wolf). 

Many more Academy graduaes are yet to be contacted, however, the above 
listing serves to illustrate that Kings Pointers are making progress in their 
chosen career. 

Yours most respectfully, 
Max M. McCray, 1945. 


HINGHAM, MaAss., October 26, 1955. 
DONALD WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Senate Subcommittee on Maritime Training, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 
DeAR Siz: I understand that the Payne subcommittee of which you are counsel 
is holding a hearing and study of the Academy at Kings Point, and as I am 
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vitally interested in ships and the merchant marine as a whole I would like to 
voice my plea with the thousands of others in asking you to use your influence to 
expedite the hearing and get this fine Academy put on a permanent basis as 
soon as possible. 

If you have had the time and opportunity of visiting all of the school build 
ings and engineering plants on the grounds at Kings Point, and, if you have 
had the pleasure of meeting and talking with the faculty and student body of 
Kings Point you can see clearly why I and others are interested in holding on 
to this wonderful institution and putting it on a permanent basis the same as the 
Naval and United States Coast Guard Academies. We need it to stimulate in 
terest in the American merchant marine and to have intelligent and qualified 
officers in reserve in case of a national emergency. 

With kindest regards, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
(Captain) JAMES WELSH, 


Licensed Master and Federal Coast Pilot 


Taor, N; EE. 


October 24, 1955 
DONALD WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Senate Subcommittee on Maritime Training, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 

DreAR Sik: I feel your study on maritime training is an important one, 
have been made in the past but I guess people like the latest facts. The cur 
rent study, I hope will stand the test of time. 

The early enactment of the bill (H. R. 6048) to permanently establish the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy is a must. I am sure your study will 
confirm the recommendations of prior ones 

Maritime labor groups have long been most unjust in their opposition to not 
only Kings Point but State graduates. The values of a Kings Pointer are well 
known from maritime employment statistics and Navy records. The building of 
a firm, outstanding citizen trained for national defense and for peacetime as 
well should be uppermost in the minds of all representative government. 

Knowing you will see your duty clear, I remain 

Very truly yours, 


Studies 


THOMAS EK. McGRATH 


KANSAS CITY»Mo., October 24, 1955 
MARITIME SUBCOMMITTEE, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings, Point; N. Y. 
(Attention Donald D. Webster, Counsel) 

Whereas the lack of permanent authority for the operation of the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point has greatly hampered the operation and de 
velopment of that institution, causing real concern to many persons interested 
in maintaining at strong American merchant marine, and whereas American 
flagships must have well trained and capable officers if they are to survive 
against the increasing threat of foreign competition ; and 

Whereas there is pending in the Senate of the United States a bill which would 
establish the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point on a permanent basis and 
provide for its maintenance (H. R. 6043), and the objective of this bill is desira 
ble to all maritime interests : Therefore be it + 

Resolved, (1) That this conference go on record as favoring and supporting 
the passage of H. R. 6043, providing for the establishment of the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point on a permanent basis, I, George Capewell Olsen, 
graduate class of December 1946 of United States Merchant Marine Academy. 
Kings Point, acting as alumni representative for Kansas City, Mo., on behalf of 
all graduates in area who are presently in stage of forming local chapter 
hereby endorse this resolution. 

GEORGE C. OLSEN, 
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LAWRENCE, Mass., October 25, 1955. 
DoNnAbD ID. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Maritime Subcommittee, 
United States Merchant Marine tceademy, 
Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. WEBSTER: On behalf of the Massachusetts alumni of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, we sincerely urge your support in passing 
bill H. R. 6043. 

Our policy is the same as on our national association in channeling our ef- 
forts to establish Kings Point on a permanent and quality basis to serve the 
entire country. It is a fact that because of defense and also the need of 1,500 
new peacetime licensed officers annually, we do not oppose operation of the 
State schools or Federal support for State schools as long as Kings Point is 
established on a permanent basis. 

THE GREATER BOSTON CHAPTER OF THE USMMC ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 
THOMAS J, SAUL, 1945, on behalf of the Membership. 





MAYFIELD HeIGcutTs, Oun10, October 25, 1955. 
DONALD WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Senate Subcommittee, Maritime Training, 
United States Merchant Marine Acade my, Kings Point, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: I would definitely like to see the enactment of H. R. 6048 as 
written. Kings Point is an invaluable institution both in war and peace, 
statistics prove. This ill-advised and uninformed stand by minorities in the 
maritime labor groups is of course unjust and not representative of the majority. 
The Payne report will reaffirm the need for Kings Point on a permanent basis 
and will support the passage of H. R. 60438. It should be expedited. 


WILLIAM CONDON. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 25, 1955. 


MARITIME SUBCOMMITTEE, UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, 
DoNALD D. WeEsBSTER, Counsel, 
Kings Point, N. it 


Philadelphia Kings Point Alumni Chapter representing more than 400 grad- 


uates this area urge early enactment H. R. 6043. We know from firsthand 
experience the value of training offered by our Federal Merchant Marine Acad- 
el Keep our merchant marine strong——-put Kings Point on permanent basis, 


CHARLES ReNtcK, President Supervisor Marine Losses. 
WiILtIAM GENEROUS, Vice President, 3d officer. 
INSURANCE Co., NORTH AMERICAN 
WILLIAM STARK, FARRELL LINES, 

President Supervisor Marine Losses Insurance Co. North {merican, 
WILLIAM GENEROUS, Vice President, 3d officer. 
CHARLES Renick, Secretary, 1st officer, Robin Lines. 


NEWFIELD, N. J., October 24, 1955, 
Mr. DONALD WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Senate Subcommittee on Maritime Training. 
United States Merchant Miarine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y. 


Dear Str: The allegiance I owe to my country is tied firmly with the bonds 
that entangled me while a student at the United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy. This allegiance urges me to request that you use your influence and good 
judgment in counseling the Senate subcommittee so that the Merchant Marine 
Academy will be permanently established. I favor the House of Representatives 
bill, H. R. 6048, which accomplishes this end. The passing of this bill can only 
add to the prestige of the United States and those responsible for its passage. 

I hope that you do not consider this letter just another letter from a member 
of a pressure group that will benefit from the passage of a bill. 

I have already benefited from Kings Point and hope you will make these benefits 
available to others. 


EG EEN 
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The United States deserves to be as well represented on their ships as the 
merchant navy represents England. Our pride in our seafaring men needs 
inflation to compare with the small Scandanivian countries 

American men connected with the sea or waterfront at any time have gained 
the label of barbarian. This group need the injection of the infection stopping 
Kings Point educated men. Men of this caliber in industry can prevent the in 
flamation that leads to repeated national unrest and upheaval. The Kings 
Pointer gives the seagoing man a new and stable look. 

America needs Kings Point. 

Very truly yours, 
Forrest FE, KNECHT 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTER, 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 1955 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MARITIME TRAINING, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 
(Attention Donald Webster, Esq., counsel.) 

GENTLEMEN: I would like to urge the completion of the Payne study and early 
approval of the Kings Point bill, H. R. 6043, which is to establish the Kings Point 
Academy as a permanent United States Academy on a par with the other Federal 
academies. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON Rue, 
Member, Republican National Committee. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., October 17, 1955. 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MARITIME TRAINING, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 
(Attention Donald Webster, Esq., counsel.) 

GENTLEMEN: Our attention has just been directed to the fact that your reso- 
lution H. R. 6043 is under consideration by the Senate subcommittee, which is 
to consider establishing Kings Point as a permanent Academy comparable with 
other Military, Air Force, Naval, Coast Guard, Academies. Where the project 
is known and understood, there is a strong sentiment for the passage of the 
above legislation. 

We of Grand Forks are particularly interested and perhaps better informed 
than the average because we have two of our outstanding young men presently 
in training there. They and other young men like them are anxious to give their 
country service of the highest type. This can be done only if adequate and 
permanent training is provided for them. 

If you know of any way in which we can give additional impetus to show the 
interest in the bill, please feel free to call. 

Very truly yours, 
Evroy H. SCHROEDER, Superintendent. 


NorTH DAKOTA REPUBLICAN STATE CENTRAL COMMITTER, 
October 14, 1955. 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MARITIME TRAINING, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, King* Point, N.Y. 
(Attention Donald Webster, Esq., counsel. ) 

GENTLEMEN: It is my understanding that H. R. 6043 to establish Kings 
Point as a permanent Academy on a parity with the Federal Naval, Military, 
Air Force, and Coast Guard Academies will be considered on the Senate floor 
soon after the Senate convenes next year. 

This is to advise that I strongly urge passage of the above legislation, and 
I believe that the majority of the people of the country do favor this legislation. 

I might add that we have two outstanding young men from our community, 
namely, John Lowe and James Lowe, who are presently in merchant marine 
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training. I certainly feel that these young men and others like them have every 
right to the highest type of training that they can be given as I am sure they 
will be a credit to their State and country. 
I, therefore, hope that this legislation will be passed by the Senate and become 
law. 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE LONGMIRE. 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP Co., INC., 
Vew York 4, N. Y., October 25, 1955. 
USMMA MARITIME SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 
(Attention Donald D. Webster, counsel. ) 


DEAR Str: I am writing you in order to express my thoughts on the present 
investigation of USMMA and State maritime schools and the end result of 
the subcommittee efforts. 

I would like to make it clear that we of the Kings Point Alumni do not oppose 
Federal support to State maritime academies or their indefinite continuance, 
but we feel the most important consideration at hand is the enactment of H. R. 
6043, which will permanently establish Kings Point as a Federal academy on 
on a basis similar to the present four Federal academies. We have never 
opposed Federal support of upgrading schools or correspondence-course schools 
and would not oppose their reestablishment. 

There are no better facilities available anywhere in the world than those 
at Kings Point for training 1rierchayt marine officer personnel and the quality 
of the end product is clearly evidenced in employment statistics of the graduates, 
shipping company reports and Navy records. 

This country cannot do without an adequate and well run merchant fleet. 
Kings Point provides the men who are capable of manning our vessels with 
the highest degree of efficiency and technical ability. 

It is our desire therefore to have the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point permanently established as a Federal academy to insure the 
continued supply of highly qualified merchant marine and Naval Reserve officer 
personnel, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS J. SINNOTT, Jr. (December 10, 1950), 
Varine Insurance Department. 


DouUGLASTON 63, N. Y., October 25, 1955. 
DonaLtp D. Wessrer, Esq., 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Wesstrer: I have been reliably informed that the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Maritime Training of the Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce will hold hearings at Kings Point on October 27 and October 28. 
I also note that you are counsel for the said subcommittee and I wish to respect 
fully submit the following statement for consideration of your special subcom- 
mittee. 

In 1936 the Congress of the United States passed the Merchant Marine Act 
and both the Senate and the House of Representatives stated in the declaration 
of policy that it is necessary for the national defense and development of foreign 
and domestic commerce, that the United States have a merchant marine suf- 
ficient to carry its domestic warterborne commerce and a substantial portion 
of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce, and to provide shipping 
service on all essential routes at all times and capable of serving as a naval 
and military auxiliary in time of war or national emergency; owned and op- 
erated under the United States flag by citizens of the United States and manned 
with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. In furthering the objectives of 
this declaration of policy the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point was established and continues to give force and effect to the said declara- 
tion of policy. 

Kings Point can look back with pride on the heroic war record of its grad- 
uates. During the war years approximately 6,600 officers were graduated from 
an accelerated course and of that number, 4,500 served aboard ships of the mer- 
chant marine and 2,100 were on active duty in the Navy. Kings Point is the only 
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Academy whose students saw service in war zones while still in cadet training. 
Cadet-midshipment became veterans of combat action while performing their 
period of sea duty before returning to the academy for advanced training 
Among the war casualties, 150 cadet-midshipmen and 62 Kings Point graduates 
made the supreme sacrifice. Four hundred and forty-five qualified for mem 
bership in the Tin Fish Club through being forced to abandon ships after ves 
sels were torpedoed. Last but not least, six cadet-midshipmen received Dis 
tinguished Service Medals of the merchant marine. 

The academic curriculum at Kings Point is of a very high standard. This 
fact is borne out by the fact that the academy is accredited by the Middle States 
\ssociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The accreditation is a result 
of the evaluation of Kings Point by an educational organization, duly qualified 
and authorized to make such an evaluation. The accreditation further proves 
that the curriculum, physical plant, and equipment, and the facilities, etc, at 
Kings Point warranted approval of the Academy as a college of education and 
training. 

Part of the training and education at Kings Point consists of a year of sea 
duty. After 1 year of training and schooling at Kings Point, the cadets in their 
second year are assigned as cadet-midshipment aboard United States merchant 
ships. It has been a custom to assign two cadets to a ship, 1 for deck training 
and 1 for engineroom training. This procedure is followed with only a few ex 
ceptions where 4 or 6 cadets are assigned to very large vessels in our merchant 
marine and in such instances, the number of cadets assigned to a vessel is equally 
divided between the deck and the engineroom. In his year of sea duty, a 
cadet-midshipman usually has 4 assignments, and in some instances only 3 
assignments because of duration of voyage. In this year of sea duty the 
cadets are placed aboard all principal types of merchant vessels and gain 
knowledge and experience in various trade routes. They gain a knowledge of 
handling various types of carzo and the special stowage required by such cargo: 
they gain experience on different types of engines and machinery. A number of 
cadets make voyages on cargo ships that encircle the globe. Cadets are also 
placed aboard large passenger liners and gain experience in the transportation 
of passengers to various ports of the world. All this experience affords training 
of 12 months of the year, during which all kinds of weather is experienced and 
encountered. The Kings Point cadets are not sent on a cruise during the 
summer months of July and August but are sent out on ships in all months 
of the year, such as September when hurricanes are experienced, and January 
when terrific gales are encountered in North Atlantic crossings. In all fairness 
to Kings Point Academy, I wish to respectfully submit that the year of sea duty 
of the Kings Point cadet is without equal in any of the maritime schools which 
afford schoolship training during the summer months. 

The Federal Academy at Kings Point has been investigated on several oc 
casions in the past and each time has proven its worth to the country and con 
tributes its part to the fulfillment of the declaration of policy of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives in that it produces trained and efficient officer 
personnel to man our United States merchant ships. After an inspection of the 
Federal Academy at Kings Point in 1954, the report of the Academic Advisory 
Board, of which Adm. Harry W. Hill, USN, former superintendent of the United 
States Naval Academy, was chairman, stated “The United States Merchant 
Marine Academy is outstanding, in fact, unique in this respect. The Board be- 
lieves beyond question that Kings Point is an educational establishment without 
peer in its field.” 

In view of these facts, I respectfully urge that your subcommittee conclude 
its hearings as soon as possible and that the Senate bill, granting permanency to 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, be passed by the 
Senate at the earliest possible date. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Henry J. V. WERNER 


LONG & QUINN, INC., 
New York, N. Y., October 24, 1955. 
Mr. DoNALD WEBSTER, 
Senate Subcommittee on Maritime Training, 
Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Wesster: I should like to go on record as a voter in favoring the 
passage of H. R. 6048 which stipulates for the permanent establishment of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. 
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As an alumnus of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, I feel 
that I am in an excellent position to state that the Merchant Marine Academy 
graduates have no equals in their field. They have exactly the same relation- 
ship to the United States merchant marine as the United States Military 
Academy and the United States Naval Academy have to the Army and Navy 

The average Kings Pointer has gained the respect of the entire merchant 
marine industry, and is the backbone of the officer personnel in time of peace 
and emergency. 

I truly hope that Congress will have the insight to see beyond the prejudices 
of minorities, and will give the United States Merchant Marine Academy the 
truly permanent status and recognition that it so wholeheartedly deserves. 

Very truly yours, 
S. A. Lone, President. 


WaANTAGH, LonG ISLAND, N. Y., October 12, 1955, 
To Senate Subcommittee on Maritime Training, attention Donald Webster 
Esq., counsel, United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y 
From: Harry 8S. Prime, 2123 Cypress Street, Wantagh, N. Y 
Subject: H. R. 6043, to establish the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
Kings Point, N. Y., as a permanent academy. 

I earnestly urge the early completion of the Payne study and early approval 
of the subject bill. I base this request on the following beliefs : 

1. A Kings Point graduate will be better trained both as a merchant marin 
officer and a well-disciplined person than a graduate from any other such estab 
lishment 

2. The need for trained licensed maritime officers will become greater in view 
of the expanding trade between this country and foreign countries 

3. The St. Lawrence seaway will bring more opportunities since it will open 
the Great Lakes to 90 percent of the world’s shipping fleet 

4. The maritime industry will need trained officers to improve its efficiency 
to meet foreign competition. 

5». The Academy may institute courses of instruction on applying atomic 
propulsion to commercial shipping. Such a course would give graduates a know! 
edge which would be of assistance in maintaining this country’s trade supremacy 
and, in turn, maintain continued prosperity. 

In view of the foregoing, I sincerely request the enactment of the subject 
bill which will establish the Kings Point Academy on a parity with the 
Academies at West Point, Annapolis, Colorado Springs. and New London, Conn 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry 8. Prime 


UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE CApET CorPs ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION, Los ANGELES AREA CHAPTER, 
Whittier, Calif... October 21, 1955. 
SENATE MARITIME SUBCOMMITTEE, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 
(Attention Mr. Donald D. Webster, counsel. ) 

DEAR Sik: Your recent correspondence with various Kings Point graduates 
concerning their current employment status and the adequacy of their education 
has prompted the preparation of this letter. It is presented with the thought that 
you and the subcommittee members may be interested in the employment and 
educational records of a representative group of nonsailing graduates. These 
men, by virtue of their relative success in business, are obvious assets to their 
community and, through the retention of their Naval Reserve status and the 
maintenance of active licenses, are of equal value to their country. This latter 
fact was well proved during the Korean war when many of them left their homes 
and businesses to serve a second tour of duty. 

Our alumni chapter, formed 7 months ago, has 100 actively participating mem- 
bers at the present time. We expect to double this number within the coming 
vear rfom the 400 to 500 graduates located in this area. Due to the fact that our 
mailing list is obsolete, we have missed two specific graduate categories almost 
entirely : those men still at sea, either in the Navy or on merchant vessels, and 
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the more recent graduates. Every attempt is being made to establisl 
vith these men. 

Of our members, we consider 25 percent to be actively engaged in the m: 
profession: 2 percent at sea, 4 percent on active duty in the Navy, 10 percen 
employed as shipping company operating personnel, and 9 percent in me 


fringe activity, i. e., marine insurance, admiralty law, cargo handling ship's 


supplies, ete. 


Our records show 20 percent of the members to be self-employed, certainly a 
substantial figure. Of these employed by others, 32 percent ure in some form of 
engineering, clearly a reilection of their training and continued availability as 
jualified officer personnel in case of need. Perhaps more graphic proof can be 
offered by the following figure: 71 percent of the local members are employed 
in management capacities with varying degrees of responsibility, another indi 


tion of both their current and potential value. 

As 91 percent of our active members were graduated prior to the issuance of a 

eree by the Academy, it is interesting to note that 2S percent have earned said 
degree by virtue of postgraduate work, while 27 percent have applied their Kings 
Point credits to degrees from other institutions. Also, 5 percent have completed 
advanced degrees. 

\s previously indicated, this résumé does not present a truly representative 
picture of the graduate activity within the area due to the omission of those still 
sailing and the more recent graduates, most of whom are presumably servin 
is either merchant marine or naval officers. However, some insight into the 
aliber of the nen and the apparent superiority of the training may be gained 
from the record of this group. 

May we express again, as many of us have done individually to our Senators 
and Representatives, the fervent hope that the need for and the true worth of 
the Academy may be recognized by the early enactment of H. R. 6043 

Respectfully yours, 





C. E. PAINTER, Secretary 


OCTOBER 16, 1955. 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, 
Maritime Subcommittee, 
Kings Point, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: There has been considerable discussion in regard to the value 
of the Merchant Marine Academy. I believe its value can be seen by those willing 
to look, by the preference in the marine field for Kings Pointers. 

The Navy gives us another fine example of the value placed on the training 
at Kings Point. Compared with officers obtained from OCS and NROTC the 
Kings Pointer with his training and sea experience is far superior 

In my 2 years of active duty I found that Kings Pointers were able to handle 
an assignment with relative ease. In the case of the average OCS and NROTC 
graduate there was a period of training and indoctrination required before the 
man was capable of handling the assigned duties. 

The value of Kings Pointers has been illustrated in the amphibious forces, with 
which I am familiar. In the amphibious forces, Kings Pointers hold and have 
held positions normally assigned to officers of a higher rank, and longer 
experience. 

My own experience is a prime example of the value placed on Kings Point’s 
training. When the U. 8S. 8S. Henrico’s engineering officer had to have a relief, 
due to his being transferred, his assistant, a lieutenant (junior grade) and an 
OCS graduate with 3 years Navy engineering experience, was passed over. I, a 
lieutenant (junior grade), with 1 year of naval service, was given the duty. 
This was not due to anything other than the fact that the departing engineering 
officer and the commanding officer felt that my Kings Point training better 
qualified me for the duties. 

In turn, upon my discharge, the commanding officer requested the Bureau to 
send the ship a regular officer of the required rank for the duty, a lieutenant. 
At the time there were two lieutenants (junior grade) in the department, OCS 
graduates, each with nearly 2 years engineering experience. My relief was a 
lieutenant with 20 years service. 

I think this is a pointed example of the value the senior officers in the Navy 
and the Navy place on Kings Point as a producer of well-trained officers. 

Let there be no further delay in the enactment of the bill H. R. 6043. 

Mare E. ENricut, 
Alumni Representative for Memphis, Tenn. 
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BILLINGS, Monrt., October 21, 1955 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MARITIME TRAINING, 
United Siates Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y.: 
(Attention Donald Webster, Esq , Counsel. ) 

May I most respectfully urge early completion of the Payne study and early 
approval of the Kings Point bill (H. R. 6048) to establish Kings Point as a per- 
manent academy on a deserved parity with the Federal Naval, Military, Air 
lorce, and Coast Guard Academies. 

Being the wife of a disabled officer of World War II, as well as being a forme! 
lederal employee of the War Department has made me most “defense con 
scious’ —in fact so much so that I firmly believe with all my heart that the 
Kings Point Academy is as indispensable as a permanent institution as Annapolis 
and West Point 

Its splendid record of the past proven by statistics of employment records of 
all graduates, its up-to-date reports from experienced shipping companies, plus 
naval records, should serve to make us all cognizant of the fact that the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point is absolutely necessary in 
the interest of national defense as without a well trained merchant marine to 
luaintain adequate supplies an international emergency could not be successfully 
let 

My impression of Kings Point Academy is first hand as I had the privilege of 
meeting Comdr. R. H. O'Connell, the regimental officer, and was very much 
impressed with his military bearing, sincerity, and desire to serve his country 
I was further impressed with the appearance of the well-kept grounds and build 
ings and after living on a military post myself, felt that Kings Point looked like 
u military establishment should and certainly is a credit to the commanding 
officer and his staff. While my interest is somewhat personal due to my son John 
G. Lumey being enrolled as a cadet-midshipman at the Academy, I sincerely feel 
that the Kings Point Academy is fulfilling a real and definite purpose in supply 
ig well trained, capable officers of high caliber for our merchant marine ships 

In this modern day and age when distance between nations has been reduced 

)a matter of hours, this day with its international strife and lawlessness surely 
America must stand as a bulwark of freedom which can only be assured by a 
strong defense. I, as an American citizen, have a continuing obligation to free- 
dom and have therefore, made it my goal to seek the establishment of a per 
muanent United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point. I feel so 
strongly about the establishment of this Academy on a permanent basis that to 
me it would be a national catastrophe if such a worthy institution should ever 
have to close its doors for lack of the same privileges accorded to West Point 
and Annapolis. May I add in conclusion that although the Merchant Marine 
Academy is comparatively new it is just as essential to our national defense as 
the older academies of the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard. May I again most 
respectfully urge early completion of the Payne study and early approval of the 
companion bill in the Senate of H. R. bill 6043 for the establishment of Kings 
Point as a permanent academy. 

Most respectfully, 
BERNICE M. LAMEY, 
Third Vice President of the State of Montana 
Vational Federation of Federal Employees 


ARLINGTON, TEx., October 17, 1955. 
USMMA-MARITIME SUBCOM MITTEE, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 
(Attention Donald D. Webster, Counsel. ) 

Sirs: It is my understanding that Senator Magnuson has sent a questionnaire 
to graduates of Kings Point asking for elaboration on their present employment. 
Although I have not received such questionnaire, I should like to submit this 
brief history of my postgraduation employment. 

Directly upon graduation, I was employed by the Army Transport Service as 
junior third officer. I remained in the continuous employment of the ATS 
through the various grades to chief officer. When the ATS was absorbed by 
the Military Sea Transport Service of the United States Navy, I continued in 
steady employment with the MSTS as second officer, chief officer, and briefly as 
master. In November of 1952, I was injured in the performance of duty aboard 
the LST 639. Despite several operations resulting from the injury, I have not 
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sufficiently recovered from the injury to return to sea duty. However, I hold a 
permanent rating of first officer with the MSTS. Although I receive compensa 
tion from the United States for my present disability, the amount of this com 
pensation is considerably reduced on account of my earnings in my present 
employment as district manager for the Howard Van Lines, Inc., at Forth Worth 
Tex. The experience and training received at the USMMA and as a ships officer 
made it possible for me to step into this responsible position with this trucking 
firm without previous direct experience in this field. i obtained my unlimited 
masters license at Portland, Maine, July 28, 1948, and have renewed same at 
Galveston, Tex. 

It is my considered opinion that the welfare of our Nation is well served by 
the enactment of legislation guaranteeing the permanency of the USMMA at 
Kings Point, N. Y. 

Yours very truly, 
I'REDERIC CARROLL, Class of 1943 


BoarbD OF EDUCATION, NEW YorK Clty, 
GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., October Il. 1955 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MARITIME TRAINING, 
USMMA, Kings Point, N. Y. 

DeaR Mr. WALSH: We here at Cleveland High School have discussed the 
values of a Federal academy, such as Kings Point, for maritime training 

It might be interesting for you to know that both teachers and students placé 
the need for such a school, under National Government supervision, on a par with 
the other Federal schools. 

We hope that the Payne study and early approval of the Kings Point bill is 
completed. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marcy D. HEssE! 

Senator Paynr. May I also indicate to you that following these 
hearings the record will be kept open until November 20 in order for 
anyone who wishes to file any supplementary statement or any addi 
tional information which may be of value in connection with this 
study. We will try to make available to all concerned at the school 
level much of the information that has been compiled up to this 
moment so that they may have a chance to review it if they desire 
and make any suggestions that they care to offer. 

With those few remarks m: iy I just say that it is a great privilege 
to be here. I know I am going to enjoy the brief stay that I am 
privileged to have here at Kings Point with my distinguished col 
leagues from the Senate and the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who are here, with the admiral and members of his staff 
and the entire body. 

With that I call upon the Superintendent of the Academy, Admiral 
McLintock, to appear first. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. GORDON McLINTOCK, USMS, SUPER- 
INTENDENT, UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, 
KINGS POINT, N. Y. 


Admiral McLintock. Thank you. 

Senator Payne, Senator Lehman, and Senator Ives, Representatives, 
distinguished guests: In response to your gracious and encouraging 
remarks, Senator Payne, I should like, on behalf of the staff, the 
regiment of cadet-midshipmen, and myself, to extend to you, Senator 
Payne, your colleagues and staff, and guests, a warm welcome to 
Kings Point. 
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[ assure you that we have looked forward to your visit with a keen 
interest, and an awareness that the aim of your committee is to ad- 
vance the interests of the United States merchant marine in general 
and our country’s merchant marine training program in particular. 

You will find all hands at the Academy anxious to be of service 
to you in your work. Our facilities and staff are at your disposal. 
We trust you will have the opportunity to visit our shops and labora- 
tories, talk with our officers and cadet- midshipmen, and if you will 
do this 1 am sure you will sense the spirit that has made Kings Point 
a living entity and an Academy now favorably known throughout the 
maritime nations of the world. 

You will be interested to know that we have had _ ial shipping 
visitors from England, France, Holland, Denmark, Greece, Spain, 
Israel, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Japan, Korea, and the Philippines, 
seeking to study our training so that they might adapt it to their 
own, and continuing their interest by further visits and by corre- 
spondence. This greatly enhances our maritime prestige generally 
and cements understanding. 

I think it is true to say that men who follow the seafaring profes- 
sion, regardless of race, creed, or color, understand the basic prin- 
ciples of fair play and of courage under stress, and demonstrate, as 
during a rescue, democracy at its best. Such a spirit we build here. 

I hope you will find it possible to observe the practical seaman- 
ship program being conducted aboard the motorship Z’mery Pice at 
Mallory pier. Here, under the supervision of their officers, cadet-mid- 
shipmen are daily performing old-time but basic seamanship jobs 
such as chipping, painting, renewing rigging, lowering masts and 
yards for inspection and repair, and I might say that there are few 
seamen afloat today who possess the skill or the experience to take on 
such tasks as the latter. Sailing ships no longer ply the trade routes 
of the world to provide the opportunity for this type of training. 
These basic skills are important to a seaman, and we consider our 
cadet-midshipmen fortunate to have the “’mery Rice as a source of 
experience. They learn their modern seamanship and learn it well 
aboard the up-to-date merehant vessels in all weather and in all seas 

I recently had lunch with the master of the third largest American 
vessel, the steamship Constitution, and Capt ain Jacobson told me he 
was an enthusiastic supporter of Kings Point and of its program, par- 
ticularly the sea year program, b: sed 1 upon his experiences with cadets 
during their sea year and also our graduates serving as his officers. 
He spoke in glowing terms of Kings Point. 

I am particularly gratified that the committee’s investigation is 
bringing to light many facts about maritime training in the United 
States, and, of course, Kings Point’s contribution to that training, 
which have previously been obscured or misunderstood. 

We have been pleased that the shipping companies believe, and the 
résumé of replies received from the graduates of the academies indi- 
cate concurrence in their judgment, that the sea training should be 
undertaken under conditions that are realistic—a point that has 
been made by Kings Point since its founding. 

On the matter of making the sea their career our figures compare 
favorably with the other schools. This has been borne out by the 
review of maritime training prepared by the Maritime Administra- 
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tion and is further supported by the résumé of the industry survey 
made by the committee. 

In your résumé of replies to the industry questionnaire, I am happy 
to note that steamship companies report more Kings Point graduates 
on their rolls than graduates of the State maritime academies. As a 
matter of interest, our cadet-midshipmen serving aboard ship during 
the profitable year at sea find that Kings Point graduates are in great 
majority. : 

The class of August 1957, which returned to the Academy this year, 
found aboard the ships on which they were serving a total of 310 
officers from Kings Point and 197 officers from the 4 State maritime 
schools. We have the supporting data at hand. 

We also note with interest that the cost of training at Kings Point 
compares favorably with the cost in other institutions, when total 
costs are considered—total costs including the expenditures by the 
Federal Government, the State government, and the student. It is, of 
course, the policy of the Federal academies to provide room, board, 
free tuition, textbooks, and the like without cost to the student. 

Again, as a matter of information, the Review of Merchant Marine 
Personnel Training Program, dated April 1955, reports the total an- 
nual costs of the 4 State maritime academies at $2,417,911.18 for 
fiscal 1954. The cost of operating Kings Point during that year, 
with approximately an equal number of cadet-midshipmen, was $1,- 
954,838. I know the taxpayers’ money has been well spent. The 
man who graduates from Kings Point is a capable, efficient, and loyal 
ship’s officer and this, it seems to me, fully justifies our mission. 

Others will speak of the importance of the well-trained ship’s of- 
ficer in war and of his key role in any operation. I speak also of 
his vital importance in peace and our answers to your questionnaire 
show that Kings Point graduates have made a great contribution to 
the present American merchant marine. 

[ should like to give you but two examples at this time. 

Inthe S.S. United States, our country’s flagship, the fastest merch- 
ant vessel in the world, there are serving, as will be noted from page 
5 of our answers to your questionnaire, 23 officers trained at Kings 
Point, the Federal Academy, out of a total or 30 officers trained at the 
Federal and State academies. 

The second example, picked at random, is the Farrell Steamship 
Co. The Farrell Lines presently operate 16 ocean vessels and they 
have 11 Kings Point shipmasters, the majority of whom are in their 
early thirties. 

There is scarcely a ship at sea under our flag at this moment that 
does not have on her bridge or in her engine room officers educated 
here; keeping those ships and their cargoes of men and merchandise 
on the right course and delivering the goods through any weather. 

Just back us up and these men will see us through. ' 

[ thank you. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. 

Admiral McLirnrock. I have a welcome, Senator, from the mavor 
of Kings Point. It is just a paragraph and I am very pleased to ‘see 
that there are a number of distinguished Members of Congress who 
are waiting to testify before your committee. In deference to these 
gentlemen, I should like to suggest that ] postpone additional re- 
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marks until later in the hearings. Therefore, I will now read for the 
record a short message _ greeting from Mayor Philip Eisenberg of 
the — of Kings Poin 

This is dated October 96. 1955. addressed to Rear Adm. Gordon 
McL ionk. USMS, a itendent, United States Merchant Marine 
Acad my, Kings P on ‘ N. y. 


DreAR ADMIRAL McLintrock: I exceedingly regret that I am unable to extend in 
e welcome of the villave of Kings Point to the distinguished Senator 


person 
from Maine and his committee. May I request that vou do so for me* 

I want to assure Senat Payne that the community in which the United 
States Merchant Marine A denn is fortunately located is proud indeed of 
“our Acade! ’ and the outstanding service it is rendering to our Nation and 

ur 1 hant marine I strongly urge the enactment of legislative per 
lanen or the Acaden n the national interest. I am thoroughly familiar 
it! ] x] tandard of tl work of the Academy and the excellence of its 
facilit ; I thoroughly endorse ts program and besides doing a splendid job, 
the Academy is a great asset to Kings Point and the relationship with the com 
mand is of the very best. I know many of the officers and cadet-midshipmen 
person vy and I know a I speak f my neighbors and fellow citizens when 
I ith stical] report the excellent behavior ond the con ndable spirit wi th 

ndividually and collectively assist in community activities 

Che village of Kings Point, I am sure, is 100 percent behind the continued 

yperation of this great Academy on a permanent basis Again, a sincere welcome 
t ! it« ~~ 
JOSEPH EISEN BER 
VWavoi Village Of Kings Point 

Thank you, su 

Senator Payne. Thank vou very much, Admiral, and I would 
, . ) } e 

appl ite very much if you would convey tothe mayor my thanks and 
1 P 1 . . 
ippreciation as well as those of my colleagues for the words of 

e] ome, 

Admiral McLinrockx. Thank you. 

+ 4) 

senator PAYNE. As each witness may appear would they be vood 

enough to state for the official record their name and their connection 


With that I will call the first witness, my colle ague, Senator Irving 


Ives, of New York, whom I am very happy to see here present at this 
hearing, for any statement that he may care to make. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR IRVING M. IVES 


Senator Ives. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished colleagues. and 


others who are here today; I very much appreciate the kind invita 
tion to express my views in connection with the subcommittee’s mer 
chant marine training neg 


The people of New York State take spec ial pr ide in the ac ‘omplish- 
ments of the two maritime train ing’ institutions you are visiting 


our own State school at Fort § Sel iuvler and the National Ac ‘ademy here 
at Kings Point. 

Through my association with both institutions I have become con 
vinced that the continuance of the State schools in New York, Maine. 
Massachusetts, and California, together with the Kings Point Acad- 
emy, is essential to our country’s position as a maritime leader. - I am 
sure that your subcommittee’s study will bear this out and, further- 
more, draw attention to the imperative need for placing the national 
institution—and that is this one—on a permanent basis. 


p 
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As you know, I have joined in sponsoring in the present and in - 
previous Congresses legislation to provide for the oo anent mal 
tenance of the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N.Y. I 
have become acquainted with its operations and activities Ove) 
ext nded period of time al dl in particular during my membersh p Ol 
the Board of Visitors to the Academy. 

[ sh uid like at thi time to recall one of the reecomme) dations of the 
iith Congressional Board of Visitors on which I had the pleasure o 


, j . 1 j ce 
erving, The report contains the following: 


The Board specifically recommends that the enabling legislation be enacted 
setting up the United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y., as a 
permanent institution, 


The members ot your subcommittee and your colleague 0} { 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee have worked diligent] 
! behalf of om Na on’s merchant biarine. | upport vour ello 

vho leheartedly, and I ant to commend vou besides for the ple did 
iob you are doing to hok these hear! ngs, 

To maintain the maritime strength of the Nation requires a co 
tinuine source of vell trained personnel, The ( oneress recoonized 


the direct stake of the Federal Government in the provision of adequate 
merchant officer training in the Merchant M sas Act of 1936 


{ 
] ] 
Bot] Wal and peace have demonstrated and proved t 


ivpe of prepa ition provided at Kings Pomt Academy Lnt 
tunately. the vici tudes ¢ f annual appropriations and administrat 
discretion have continually placed this excellent institution in a pre 
carious position. Its prea eet record of achievement despite su 
obstacles is indeed a tribute to all connected with the Academy. L3\ 
placing Kings Point on a permanent basis. uncertainty as to the futur 


vi il] by eliminated, thus insuring a policy which W il] enable our mer 
‘+hant marine to have trained personnel readily available at any and 
ill times 

The complete picture of maritime training must encompass the 
State institutions as well as the Kings Point Academy. The New 
York State University Maritime College is the oldest institution of 
its kind in the United States. Together with the schools in Maine, 
Massa ‘husetts, and California, it provides an important adjunet to 
the continued growth of a vital arm of the Nation’s defense. 

At the same time, it: must be emphasized that the Kings Pon 
Academy is the only national maritime academy. Since its estab 
lishment in 1938, it has graduated almost 11,000 cadet-mids hipmen 
from every State of the Union. Testimony early this year before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries brought out the 
fact that the expansion of facilities at the State schools to an extent 
necessary to absorb the student body at Kings Point is not possible. 
\t the same time, to curtail the Feder al contribution to the St: _ 
schools would injure a training program which has maintained t 
highest standards since 1874. 

I am confident that the import: int maritime training studv which 
your distinguished subcommittee is m: aking will clearly show the need 
for continuing the outst: anding work of both the Kings Point Academy 
and the State institutions. 

It is a privilege, Mr. Chairman, thus to have the opportunity to 
bring my views to your attention, and I am very grateful. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Payne. Thank you very much, Senator. Are there any 
questions / i 

(There were no questions from members of the staff.) 

Senator Payne. I am fully aware of the great interest you have 
ts = en in this training program, both at the State level and the Federal 

cademy, Senator, and we have had many discussions on it. 

eee Ives. I think we are agreed. 

Senator Payne. We are definitely in agreement, and I can say the 
same for Senator Lehman.’ Thank you very much. 

1 will now call apon another distinguished colleague who is here, 
who appeared yesterday at the hearing at Fort Schuyler, Senator 
Herbert Lehman, of New York. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Senator Lenman. Mr. Chairman, Admiral McLintock, my fellow 
Members of Congress, I am happy to be here, Mr. Chairman, as I was 
happy to be with you yesterday at Fort Schuyler, when your hearing 
dealt with the State school there. I am sure the studies and inquiries 
of this subcommittee will be constructive and helpful in bringing 
together a body of information and comment on the State maritime 
colle ves and on the Federal Maritime Academy as well. 

I know that these hear ings and the report of your subcommittee will 
be enlightening to the Congress in its future consideration of appro- 
priations and of other legislation dealing with the needs of our mer- 
chant marine for trained and competent officers. 

As I said yesterday in my testimony at Fort Schuyler—and I know 
this view is shared by members of this subcommittee and by an over- 
whelming majority of the Members of Congress—the need for officer 
material for our merchant marine is increasing. It must increase as 
the merchant marine itself must increase. 

Never was foreign trade more important to us than it is today and 
will be in the years immediately ahead. And never was it so impor- 
tant to our forei ign policy and to our national defense to promote the 
expansion of our merc ‘hant marine, to meet all the possible contin- 
gencies of the uncertain period that lies ahead of us. 

Competition in the world trade will grow greater, not less. The 
importance of trade for strengthening the ties that bind the countries 
of the free world cannot be overemphasized, in my judgment. The 
spirit of Geneva needs to be implemented by, among many other 
things, an expanded merchant marine under the American flag. 

All this is prelude to my strong support of the proposal to make 
the Kings Point Merchant Marine Academy a peer Federal] 
institution. Toward this end I introduced, as you know, S. 967 in the 
early days of the last session. I was joined in sponsoring “this legisla- 
tion by my colleague from New York, Senator Ives, and by Senators 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, and Hennings, of Missouri, m: 1king this proposal 
completely bipartisan. 

A companion bill was introduced in the House. As you know, that 
bill, H. R. 6043, was passed by the House, and, I am glad to say, was 
re ported favorably by the full Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

I need not recall to you, Mr. Chairman, the urgency with which I 
pleaded for a favor: able report by the committee on this legislation. 


Wx 
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The House-approved bill, a companion bill to ours, is now on the Sen 
ate Calendar. 

| hope it will speedily pass the Senate on the first call of the Senate 

Calendar next year, or at the earliest possible date thereafter. I hope 
ri at the report of this special subcommittee will give further support 
to this legislation, and that nothing will be proposed that will imperil 
this vital measure. 

For myself I shall urge and advocate in the Senate, as I have in the 
past, prompt approval of the proposal to make this Academy a perma- 
nent Federal institution. I am confident that your inquiries here to- 
day and such other inquiries as you have made or will yet make in re- 
gard to this Academy will more than justify wholehearted support for 
that proposal. 

The record of the Kings Point Academy, I believe, speaks for it 
self. It is, as far as 1 know, the largest maritime training academy 
in the United States. I am proud of it, not because it is located in 
New York State, but because it is doing such a splendid job for the 
United States. 

I have become particularly well acquainted with the Kings Point 
Academy and the caliber of its students and graduates since my elec- 
tion to the Senate in 1949. On numerous occasions I have had the 
pleasure of discussing the Academy, its past and its future, with some 
of the fine young men representative of the merchant marine officers 
who each year are graduated from the Academy. I have heard their 
ae sblems in connection with the Academy. I know of their hopes for 

he future of Kings Point as a permanent Federal institution. I have 

me to share with them a deep pride in the contributions to our mer 
chant marine and to the Nation which this Academy has made in its 
rel: atively short existence. 

There can be no question about the national character and im- 
portance of this Kings Point Academy. Since rr its graduates 
number young men from every State but one. In spite of the fact 
that it lies within the State of New York, a majority of its graduate 
since 1948 are residents of other States, 

In any institution of this nature where the students are trained pri 
marily to serve the national defense and commercial needs of the Na- 
tion, morale is an all-important factor in its successful operation. Up 
to now uncertainty and confusion concerning the future of the eed. 
omy have hada depressing effect on morale among students and facul- 

at the Academy. This is a direct result of the indefinite status of 
the Academy. Each year it must depend upon the recommendations 
of the Maritime Administrator, the Bureau of the Budget, the Presi 
dent, and finally Congress, for its continuance. No institution of na- 
tional standing and importance can hope to make long-term plans for 
improvement, nor can it long continue to attract the type of students 
and faculty which the Nation’s stake in such an institution demands. 

The fact that the Kings Point Academy was established during the 
wartime emergency, and that it has, consequently, a relatively short 
history and tradition, should not blind us to the fact that there is a 
permanent need for a national merchant marine academy. 

Indeed, on reflection, I do not understand how the United States 
could have failed, in the past, to establish a permanent national acad 
emy for the training of merchant ship officers. It is my general im- 
pression that we are the only great maritime power in the world 
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which does not have such a national academy, in addition, of course, 
mans a 

s I shall make clear in a moment, and as I made clear in my testi- 
cn at t Fort Reif yesterday, I believe with all my heart that the 
Federal Government should continue to assist and support State 
maritime schools. There is ereat need for the State schools and for 
their further expansion. But there is, at the same time—and I see 
absolutely no inconsistency in this whatsoever—a vital need for a na- 
tional maritime training academy, comparable, at its own level, with 
our Navy, Army, and Air Force training institutions. Nobody has 
defined the merchant marine more appropriately than President 
Kisenhower when he described it as and I quote—“Our fourth arm 
of defense and our first arm of commerce. 

| would emphasize again, Mr. Chairman, that the bill T introduced 
io make Kings Point a permanent Federal institution is a bipartisan 
measure, In New York State, both Senator Ives and I have stood 
together in support of this proposal, and simultaneously in support 
of adequate Federal funds for the State maritime schools, including, 
of course, the Fort Schuyler School. 

There is ho question there must be no question of deciding be- 
tween the Kings Point school and the State schools. Both, or rather 
all, are greatly needed, and needed in improved and expanded form. 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that we in New York State 
take great pride in the Kings Point Academy, as we do, of course, 1n 
the Fort Schuyler school. I do not think it is either realistic or 
reasonable to suggest that the SiCcce ssful operation ot the one demands 
the elimination or the weakening of the other. Mv own feeling is 
quite the opposite. The four State schools and the Kings Point 
Academy have combined in recent vears to provide the finest trained 
young men as officers for the merchant marine of the United States. 

[ think that our pride in Kings Poimt should be shared by all 
Americans, who should feel that Kines Point belongs to the country 
as a whole. Citizens of Maine, of California, and of Massachusetts 
should be and are justly pro id, of eourse, of their own State schools 
as I am of mine. but they s! ould also be proud of the Kines Point 
Academy which be longs to them and to the entire Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate this subcommittee on the 
thoroughness with which it is going into the subject matter assigned 
to it. IT trust and hope that its report will be a landmark and a point 
of reference in this field for} lanv years to come, 

Senator Paynr. Thank you very much, Senator. Mav TI just indi- 
cate at this moment that there has already been placed in the record 
a study that the committee requested of the Library of Congress 
of other forms of training that are being carried on with Federal 
participation. The reason that we wanted this made a part of the 
record in order to have the study complete was because of the con- 
tinned remarks that have been made bv some who are not familiar 
with the entire Federal program of aiding in a number of different 
forms of training. It gives a clear-cut announcement of the various 
types of training programs that are carried on either with full or in 
partial support by the Federal Government itself. 

\nother thing that I think is important is to keep in mind that 
the industry comments thus far, and they are pretty widespread and 
generally consistent, indicate that there is a need for somewhere in 


OR 
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the vicinity of from 1.200 to 1,600 new officers each and every year. 
With the combined facilities of Kings Point, which I ve ry sincerely 
trust. will be made a permanent institution, together with the State 
iwademies, if the figures are somewhere near correct, we are turning 
out in the vicinity of 550 to 600 men from our present facilities at 
the present moment which is far short, of course, of the needs of the 
industry. This gives adequate op portunity for the unlicensed per 
sonnel to come up through the hawsepipe and have a chance, if they 
meet the qualifications, to be able to enter into this field also. So 


my concern is that it is not one academy against the other. It frankly, 
so far as I am person: - concerned, is the need for not only retaining 
that which we have in building for our maritime activity but even 


strengthening, chacdies it is possible. It is my hope that these hear 
ings will definitely prove to the satisfaction of everyone concerned that 
there is need in every level for the program that we are presently 
operating under. I would sincerely hope that, even here at Kings 
Point, through increased appropriations because you have the facil- 
ities, we might be able to sell a bill of goods so strong that this 
Academy itself might be able to come up to around 1,100 enrollment 
rather than the approximate 900 that I beheve you have at the present 
time. 

With that I will proceed to call the next witness, Congressman 
Eugene Keogh. 

Congressman, we are delighted to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE EUGENE K. KEOGH 


Mr. Krocu. Congressman, I am Eugene K. Keogh, Representative 
of the State of New York for the Ninth District. I am delighted to 
Le here, Mr. ( ‘han nah, and | would like to pay My respects to you for 
the obviously diligent iob you have been doing over the country in 
conducting these hearings. 

We are delighted to welcome you today on historic Long Island 
and we know that you will take full advantage of the opportunity 
further to acquaint yourself with this institution. 

I should like, also, Mr. Chairman, to pay my respects to you in the 
selection of your staff and counsel, whose reputations have preceded 
them here this morning, and who, I know, will be of great benefit to 
you in the work that you have under hand. 

Mention has been made of the bipartisan nature of the support for 
this institution. I like to think that it is so bipartisan, Mr. Chair 
man, that it is, in fact, nonpartisan. 

You have heard from the two Senators from New York. vou will 
hear from other Members of the House of Representatives, and I am 
sure that Representative Derounian of this district would, were it 
not for his being out of the country on official b usin ess, be here to echo 
the sentime nts thi it he hase xpressed on other occasions. 

Senator Payne. May I indicate that he has a sple ndid letter to the 
committee, which I have already placed in the record. 

Mr. Krocu. That is fine, and that comes to us with no surprise be 
cause he, with his colleague Representative Becker, who represents 
this county, have been steadfast in their support of the Federal Mari 
time Academy. In that I might say, Mr. Chairman, they were only 
following the policy that was laid down by their predecessor in the 
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House of Representatives, the former Representative Leonard Hall. 
I mean, of course, not to indicate that there is any indictment of the 
quality nor the ability of the two Representatives from this county, 
but it isa matter of historical fact that when Representative Hall left 
the House of Representatives his seat had to be filled by two Mem 
bers of the House. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is an honor and it is a privilege to come 
before your distin: ouished comn nittee Lo olive you my views on mari- 
time training generally and maritime officer training in particular. 

\s you know, I am sure, I have been an ardent supporter of this 
Federal Maritime Academy at Kings Point. You will find, I am 
certain, the most deservedly wide endorsement of the Academy, not 
only in Government but in shipping, commerce, education, and the 
American public generally. 

I think I know Kings Point, Mr. Chairman. It has been my pleas- 
urable duties from the founding of this great Academy to understand 
its mission, to determine its need and legality, to study its program, 
to follow its oraduates, to recommend to the Congress of the United 
States measures which would assure its increasingly effective opera- 
tion as an indispensable instrument of national defense and an irre- 
placeable chain link binding our national economy with our merchant 
marine, 

Since the days when the idea of a Federal academy was first pro- 
posed to assure America of the worl l’s finest eae for its U nited 
States merchant marine, I have participated in some small way to 
implement and develop this idea. Not only do I represent a con- 
stituency ase — area of the world’s greatest seaport, but my own 
conviction of absolute necessity of a sound merchant marine as 
part of our nlite ary pre paredne Ss as we i as our world and domestic 
commercial needs has compelled me to pursue the maritime officer 
education system and the unquestioned but previously often over- 
lool ed Feder; i] responsibility therefor. 

Mention has been made that this institution was formally organized 
and created during the last war. I am sure that I need not remind 
you, Mr. Chairman, that the authority for it lies in the Shipping 
Act of 1936 and I am certain that I need not recall to you that that 
act was the result of a number of years’ previous and intensive study 
by at least two Congresses of the United States, the commencement 
of which study antedated even the beginning of any of the world 
tensions that led to World War ITI. So, I think that from that factual 
statement can be drawn the conclusions that this maritime academy 
was intended by the Congresses of the United States to be a permanent 
institution. 

Since the creation of the annual congressional Board of Visitors 
to this Academy in 1944, I have served on all such boards except 
one, the sixth, in 1949. Asa result, I have conferred and consulted 
freque ntly with all phases of the maritime industry regarding Amer- 
ica’s educational sources of merchant-marine officers. On several 
occasions each year T have been here at Kings Point and helped 
report my observations to the Congress and the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel T know Kings Point and its value—its value 
to the welfare of our Nation. Consequently, I respectfully urge 
your distinguished committee that in your extensive and helpful de- 
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liberations you acknowledge the needs of America’s martime industry, 
the recorded unanimous wishes of the House of Representatives and 
the favorable report of your Senate committee by assuring first and 
foremost an immediate enactment of the pending legislation to make 
this United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point a per- 
manent institution on a basis comparable with that of our other great 
service academies. 

I urge this not because I was one of the Representative who intro- 
duced such a bill or because I happen to have had such an active 
afliliation with this institution, but I do urge it because I know of 
the great institution, its highly compete ms faculty and its outstanding 
regiments of cadets and its great body of alumni. 

What motivates me to this act of affiliation motivates me in my 
plea America needs the best-officered, best-administered merchant 
marine in the world, and a permanent Kings Point is the best guaranty 
that America will get it. 

I am certain that your committee will have confirmed what we all 
know, that our merchant marine today has a turnover of about 1,500 
officers annually : therefore, Kings Point cannot do the job alone. We 
need other sources of competent officer personnel for our merchant 
marine and specialized maritime duties in the United States Naval 
Reserve. Frankly, I believe that the Federal Government also has a 
responsibility in encouraging these other sources of qualified ‘dec *k 
and engineering officers who can be produced on a quality level com- 
parable with the Kings Pointer. I believe that legislatively this need 
should be met as soon as possible, but I join the voices that plead 
for the first things first—the Kings Point permanency next inedees, 

This view apparently is shared, I was pleased to note, by a good 
cross-section of American shipping operators. In the Journal of 
Commerce of Thursday, October 20, there was asserted under a head- 
ing “Shipping Opertors Favor United States and State Marine 
Schools” that your committee is reported to have ascertained that 
“the majority of the country’s steamship operators” hold the gradu- 
ates of Kings Point and the four State marine academies in high 
regard and “want to see the Federal Academy at Kings Point and the 
State schools continued.” 

In my conversations with graduates of some of the State schools 
here on the staff at Kings Point and in other maritime situations, I 
find that they themselves praise highly the type of education at Kings 
Point—the unique and effective third class year sea training, the 
magnificent laboratory facilities and the extensive instruction given 
in subjec t areas like cargo handling, stowage, and electronics. 

The imperative and important role of the American mere hant ma- 
rine both during peacetime and wartime is already thoroughly ac- 
knowledged. I wonder how many of us realize how small is the cost 
to the taxpayer actually to maintain our present maritime operation. 
The total maritime appropriation, including the cost of operation and 
ship construction payments and all other Maritime Administration 
costs, totals $175,900,000, or, in other words, about one-half of 1 per- 
cent of our total defense budget. Of this amount approximately $2 
million is currently being spent each year to maintain the Academy— 
truly a small cost for such an extremely valuable operation. 

The former Maritime Administrator, Mr. Rothschild, reported to 
a congressional committee that the annual cost to the taxpayer of a 
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Kings Pointer is about $3,000. I understand that you committee re- 
quested specific data of fiscal allocations and graduate costs from 


all maritime academies, Federal and State. 1 am sure that your 
findings will corroborate the present Under Secretary’s figures regard- 
ing Kings Point. And I daresay that the State schools are producing 


their level of oraduates ata proport ionately lower cost. 

IHlowever, I wonder how many of us sian that this $3,000 cost of 
a cadet midshipman’s training at Kings Point per year is just about 
half of what the equivalent education per year of a midshipman at 
Annapolis or a cadet at West Point has been determined to be. 

In other et, the American taxpayer for $3,000 per year per 
Kings Point man is getting in return a federally licensed officer for 
immediate service in the American merchant marine in either peace 
or war, a specialized commissioned officer in the United States Naval 
Reserve subject to call for active service, a graduate of an accredited 
college _ can enhance the prestige of America in every port of the 


world, a well-informed American citizen whose influence to promote 
the Cas an way of life is increasingly being felt in the community, 
in the industry, and throughout the world; a potential shipping 


executive whose qualification is based on a professional education as 
well as pre actical exper lence. 

The Kings Pointer costs the taxpayer annually just a little more 
than half of ak at the taxpayer pays per year of instruction in Annapo 
lis, vet he receives an equiv: alent naval commission for comparab le 
Navy duty and responsibility, plus his primary qualifications in the 
maritime field. 

Just one more comparison on cost, Mr. Chairman. The Defense De- 
partments reports that the cost to train a recruit in the United States 
a my ranges from $5,200 to $5,800 a year. Remember that for less 

an $3,000 a year, Kings Point is producing the world’s finest mer- 
chant marine officer who is also a commissioned officer in the armed 
services with an accredited bachelor of science degree. 


* 

i 

» 
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I believe these comparisons are convincing enough to show the 
economy mindedness of the Kings Point operation, and the great re- 
turn the American taxpaver receives for a comparatively small dollar 
investment in this great institution. But as one who has studied the 
potential role of the Kings Pointer in America, I respectfully and 
most urgently submit that this Academy has been operating on a shoe- 
string too long. It is high time that this Federal Academy receives 
ana lequate budget to assure the preparation of the finest maritime 
officer possible and I for one would strongly recommend early con- 
sideration of additional proposals that would increase the total annual 
budget at Kings Point and restore the cadet-midshipman allowances 
for instructional and incidental expenses while at the Academy. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge you, the cause of maritime oflicer education 


should not be jeopardized by local interests. Recommend the imme- 
diate passage of the King Point bill as it is now pe nding before your 
great body. Then further advise us all how to improve the State 


maritime programs to fill the deena void of the need for a greater 
number of competent officers than Kings Point can produce at this 
time. But first and foremost I urge that your subcommittee recom- 
mend the favorable and immediate passage of the pending bill to in- 
sure the permanency of this Federal Maritime Academy. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator PAYNE. Thank you very much, Congressman Keogh. 

Do members of the stafl have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Wester. No, I just had this comment, that certain of the 
hgures W hich are contained in the statement are going to be extremely 
helpful to us because actually they had not been presented to us 
before. 

Mr. Krocu. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is not always that we succeed; 
but. as you undoubtedly know, the Members of the House of Ri pre 
sentatives always try to be helpful to Senate COMMIT 

Senator Payne. And you many times are. 

Phank you very mu h. 

( ongressman Keogh made reference to 
ndustry. Let me just call attention to the fact that the Nation al Pr 
peller Club in a resolution adopted at New Orlea 


the aes taken by 
hs recently strong 
rec mmended that the Federal Government establish a fixed polices 


tinued financial support mid assistance to the United States 


(>) j 
Merchant Marime Academy at Kings Point, to the State maritime 
adennes and ollege . nnd that they be Giveh a definite and fixed 
{ ls 


The next witness, (‘ongressman Stuyvesant Wainw right trom the 
First District of New York. 


(ongressinan, we are very happy to have vou wit! 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


WaInwricnut. Senator, | appreciate the Opportunity Lo testify 
before vou. 
My name is Stuyvesant Wainwright. I represent the First C« 
eressional District of New York which does not take in the area in 


which Kings Point is situated, but comes very close. It runs from 


Montauk Point on the extreme east end to about one quarter of Nas 
vu County, the south half of the township of Oyster Bay. Howeve 
the area is an island area, a water area. 


I was born on an Island and whee » been associated with the sea all 
my life. So, I feel in one sense qualified to endorse the proposal t 
pel iding befo1 you. 
[ think before going any further I would like to heartily endorse 
the statement just made by my colleague, Eugene Keogh. It is very 
difficult in following him, to add an ything to the thoroughness at 
competence of his remarks. To try and add something new in the 
brief moments before you present a task 

I might say that I do know Kings P oint personally, having — 
he re many times, and having taken an active interest oe. thie Aen lem 
us such, and I have presented a prize in politi al science to enc ourage 
our profession, as it were. 

I think I would like to add this thought to the hearings which have 
been presented to you and probably will be presented to you by other 
experts, that there should be 1 Merchant erie Academy in much 
the same fashion as there is 1 Coast Guard Academ LV, 1 Military 
Academy, 1 Naval Academy, and now 1 Air Academy. TI thin! that 
the import: oro the merchant marine, if for no other reason, deserves 
the recognition of one senior organization. 

Mr. Keogh presented the fact that it was necessary to have 1,500 
officers a year. Possibly this institution is not equipped to put out as 


| 
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many as 1,500 officers a year, possibly it is equipped to put out that 
many or more. Your qualified personnel from the Academy can 
answer that question. 

I know that the question of State academies is of much importance 
and has received consideration by your committee and by the Senate 
a whole. My suggestion, sir, would be to take anc accept Kings 

int first, to take the Kings Point bill as it is presently presented, 
ith iout any riders, without any amendments, and then if the decision 
of the Sen: ite and the House concurring is to support the State acad- 
emies in the various States and areas in which they are located, so be 
it. But I think that we have gone so far with Kings Point that it 
would be a shame at the present time to endanger this bill by attach- 
ing other ideas and ccniatiame toil. 

I think it is a shame that these people have to come as beggars each 
vear, hat in hand, to the Congress for continuation funds. The peo- 
ple that they turned out during the war and that they have turned 
cut since the war have proved the merit of the professors, the instruc- 
tors, the senior master of this Academy. 


i 


a 


~ & 


As you have already done, you can just look around this place and 
see what a fine institution it is. I think of all the academies—I have 
not visited the one in the great State that you represent, I have just 


\ ‘sited the others, including the one in the State of New York—and 
I cannot help but feel that these people have it all over the rest, and 
nr: in conclusion would urge that the present bill be accepted 
by you, by the committee, by the Senate as is. 

Th: at is the end of my testimony, sir. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, Congressman. Any ques- 
tions by the members of the staff ? 

(There were no questions by members of the staff.) 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Congressman Frank J. Becker of the Third 
District of New York. 

Congressman Becker, we are delighted to have you with us here 
this morning. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN FRANK J. BECKER 


Mr. Becker. Senator Payne, it is a pleasure to be here and to wel- 
come you to the sun-kissed shores of Long Island. The admiral and 
whole staff have put out a very special welcome for you, having the 
sun shining and the weather getting warmer. 

Senator Payne. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Becker. Off the record. 

Senator Payne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Becker. I might say, also, that Eugene Keogh, our colleague 
in the House, made reference to the fact that when Len Hall went out 
of the House it took two men to represent him there. Well, that was 
because in 1940 we had a population of 400,000 in this county and 
today we have a population of 1,200,000 and I am quite sure that when 
the next apportionment comes around we will have 3 Congressmen 
in Nassau County, so it will take 3 men to represent this great county 
of ours wherein Kings Point is located. 
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Mr. Chairman, having appeared before your committee and the 
several House committees on hearings on legis ee. to make Kings 


Point a permanent academy I have testified on all occasions and I 
gre: atly ap prec late shia on yportunity to appea r before you this morning. 
Representing the southerly portion of Nas sau County in which the 


U nited States Merchant Marine Ac ademy is located, I am faimilian 
with this outstanding institution. I was honored some years back to 
have been a member of the Congression: ' Board of Visitors to ines 
Point. 

Also as a neighbor of my many friends at the Academy, in addition 
to being a proud enthusiast for the strengthening of our America 
merchant marine, I have been a frequent and interested visitor t 
Kings Point since its inception. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the members of the Board of Visitors 
annually make an inspection of the Academy in order to report thei 
findings and recommendations to Congress. I know that each member 
of all past boards who have visited Kings Point since the first one in 
1944, has been as objective as I tried to be when I was a member of the 
visiting group. 

We went into the Academy situation from top to bottom, inte 
viewed the Superintendent, the staff, the faculty, and cadet midship 
men themselves, looked inte the physical facilities at the Academy and 
its educational program, inquired as to cost and especially as to accom 
plishments and morale. We checked everything we felt should b 
considered to justify the Nation's support of this institution 

In my prior testimony before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee I have requested that reports of all the Con 
gressional Boards of Visitors to Kings Point be included in the record. 
I am certain that your committee already has studied the observation 
and recommendations of these Boards, but I would like to quote on¢ 
impressive statement from the report of the first Board—and I quote: 

The Board is of the unanimous opinion that a full 4-year course is needed for 
this profession and recommends the return to a 4-year eourse as soon as prac 
ticable. Opportunity should be given to the graduates of the present shortened 
course to pursue postgraduate work upon resumption of the full course in order 
that they may have competence and knowledge in their profession equal to the 
graduates of the 4-year course. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, that report was made during World 
War I] when it was necessary to turn out as speedily as possible of- 
ficers to man our ships carrying necessary supplies to the battlefronts 
all over the globe. 

Since that report there has not been a single one where these Boards 
and their conclusions have not emphasized the value to our Nation and 
to our maritime industry of this great Academy at Kings Point. 

In every report the Boards have enthusiastic: ally supported the 
Academy, and obviously it must have been because of the valuable and 
effective work it has done and is continuing to accomplish. Not a 
single recommendation that I have read in this series has been contrary 
to the objective of establishing the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point on a permanent basis and on a level compara 
ble with the Federal academies for officer preparation for our Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked greatly about reports. You know 
that by an act of Congress the Academy’s program is reviewed an- 
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nually by a group of America’s outstanding educators. Let me quote 
a short excerpt from last year’s report of this Academic Advisory 
Board, signed, incidentally, by 4 authorities, including 2 former 


superintendents of other Federal Academies, and I quote: 


The Board recognizes the essential value of a merchant marine officer-training 
establishment as a standby facility, capable of rapid expansion in times of 


emergenc) It is noted that among all the educational establishments of this 
nature, Kings Point alone has the existing classroom, laboratory, messing, and 
berthi facilities adequate to the probable emergency demand 

The requirements a merchant-marine training demand school facilities and 


teaching personnel of an order approximating those of our recognized technical 
chools whose stan lards and facilities are subject to critical evaluation. The 
United States Merchant Marine Academy is outstanding, in fact, unique in this 
respect. The Board believes beyond question that Kings Point is an educational 
establishment without peer in its field 

The necessity for an early assurance of a stable future for the Academy is ap- 
parent In the view of the Board the Academy is a sound establishment of great 
potential and a bright future 

a re ; : 4 

Mr. Chairman, no American more than our beloved President knows 
the SnBAAMRAA TAL of the merchant marine. During the war he empha- 
tically rer \inded the American public of the importance of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, and I quote: 
When final victory is ours, there is no organization that will share its credits 
more than the American merchant marine. 

More recently President Eisenhower reminded us again: 
America’s industrial prosperity and military security both demand that we 
maintain a privately operated merchant marine adequate in size and of modern 
design to insure that our lines of supply for either peace or war will be safe. I 
consider the merchant marine to be our fourth arm of defense and vital to the 
stability and expansion of our foreign trade. 


The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 states that 


it is necessary for the national defense and development of its foreign and do- 
mestic commerce that the United States shall have a merchant marine 

The Federal Government subsidizes the construction and operation 
of certain merchant vessels because this is so. This merchant marine 
is a United States merchant marine. Its ships sail under the Ameri 
can flag. The ships are designed, co} ae surveved, and certl 
cated for operation as national enterprise under Federal res 
tions 

ia Federal (r,overnment also has the res ponsibility tO assure the 

lability of qualified officers and administrators: qualhfied officers 

be found 

abroad any ship. Such qualified ofhcers are best avatlable from a 4- 

vear educational program of combined theory and practice as given 
at the United States Merchant Marine Academy. 

We cannot for a moment, Mr. Chairman, lose sight of the fact that 
the peacetime need for an up-to-date fleet, manned with the best type 
of officers, is equally as important as wartime maritime strength. 
Our complex economy cannot survive without ships and the vital car- 
goes they th ‘ansport. 

For ex: imple, of 38 important industrial minerals, the United States 





hin t] . know] ledge ot the very latest advancements to 


is self-sufficient in only 9. The rest have to be transported to this 
country by \ ship. We import two-fifths a our copper, and ne: arly a 
third of our lead and zine, all classified : strategic minerals by the 


Munitions Board. We are entirely dapeniten upon foreign sources 
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for our tin, nickel, and platinum. Of the 20 alloying elements neces 
sary for steel production, the United States is dependent in about 
a dozen and must re ‘ly upon imports. 

Neither in peace nor in war can America depend upon foreign ship 
ping for cargoes of this type. To do so under present world condi 
tions would be to invite disaster. To depend on American ships 
manned by officers who are not the best America can produce could 
be equally disastrous. 

Just this week the press reported of the delivery of arms from 
Czechoslovakia to Egypt. After the aaa of Congress in 
August I visited the Middle East on congressional business and re 
turned with the conviction that that area of the world is a powder 
keg. 

When you travel in the Middle East as I did, and note the tension 
= the conflicts that might lead to another world conflagration, you 

‘cannot help but shudder at the possibility. Korea tanght us that we 
must be prepared for another similar eventuality. This a r was 
brought home to me in my travels in those faraway lands, and I could 
not he ‘Ip but think, as I foresaw the frightening possibility of another 
outbreak of hostilities, of the importance of our fourth arm of defense. 

Another Korea, in any part of the world, would require an immedi- 
ate dispatch of troops, cargoes, and the implemen‘s of war. Our 
merchant marine must be ready and our merchant marine cannot be 
ready without the finest merchant marine officers afloat, aboard Amer- 
ican-flag vessels. I cannot emphasize too strongly the tuportance of 
the Kings Point officer as our ready reserve in such an eventuality. 1 
cannot urge too strongly the importance of passing the Kings Point 
permanency bill immediate ‘ly to help us remain prepared for such an 
eventuality. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge you as strongly as I possibly can that what 
our maritime officer training program needs before anything else is 
the assurance that the United States Merchant Marine Academy will 
operate as a permanent institution in the future and not, as our mer 
chant-marine industry has endured in the past, from crisis to crisis. 
Take note, please, of the fine work done by the State schools in Cali 
fornia, your State of Maine, Massachusetts, and especially New York, 
should a national emergency arise or, indeed, even to meet the peace 
time officer needs of our merchant marine. These schools should be 
strengthened with Federal assistance to supplement the maritime offi 
cer preparation program at Kings Point. I feel, too, that there should 
be some opportunity for the nonacademy officer presently serving on 
American ships to improve his own qualifications and consequent 
opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that my colleagues here today, and the 
many who regretfully were not able to come, join me in emphi sizing 
these points. I might add that as already inserted in the record by 
vourself and mentioned by Congressman Keogh, my colleague from 
Nassau County, Steve Derounian, is out of the country on official 
business. I know that $e joins with all of us, too. They would give 
you the same assurance I do now, that once Kings Point is a permanent 
institution we are ready to study and support further recommenda 
tions for the continued strengthening of our merchant marine. 

Mr. Chairman, it has really been a pleasure to be here, and I hope 
that when the session comes to orde™ in January you will have this on 
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the first order of the agenda as I am sure you will, and will get this 
program behind us so we can go on to other necessary things. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

You made a very interesting statement and a very factual one with 
reference to the supply of critical materials that this country must 
have, both in time of peace and war. ‘Take manganese alone, this 
country has to import in the vicinity of 90 to 92 percent of all of the 
manganese that is required in all ‘of the stetel industry without which 
you just don’t make steel. It is a very critical item, so with 90 to 92 
percent of that source COmINY by waterborne commerce it sunply 
means that if anything was ever cut off in that direction, why you are 
almost at the me rey ol the ene mi ¢. It is vital. 

Now, another point I just want to mention is that many times we 
talk about this subsidy to education in this field, and one of the 
members of the staff has just given me something that is very inter- 
esting. The total annual Federal subsidy, the total Federal payment 
to all maritime education—Kings Point and the State academies— 
is less than one-half—less than one-half—of that which is made 
avaliable for the construction of one new passenger vessel, 

For instance, on each of the two passenger vessels that will be 
constructed by the Moore-McCormack Line there will be a subsidy 
of approximately $10 million made available toward that construction. 
The cost is to be about $26 million for each ship, but the subsidy at 
the Federal level will be about $10 million. So, when we talk about 
maintaining a strong maritime activity in this country and a strong 
merchant fleet we have got to staff it. And certainly if we can afford 
to put $10 million into a subsidy of one ship we can afford to put a 
substantial amount of money into the training of the men that go 
to operate that ship as well as the many others that are on the high 
seas. 

Mr. Becxer. I think that is an excellent comparison, Senator, and 
I can only say to you with the utmost sincerity that we have got to 
come to a recognition in our country that we must be, insofar as 
shipping is concerned, insofar as our military defense is concerned, as 
well as our economy, we must be self-sufficient in our own shipping. 
We have gone too many years from crisis to crisis. We have had it in 
the First World War. We had it in the Second World War. We had 
it in the Korean situation. W hy can't we get down to just these few 
couple of million dollars a year to keep these academies going and 
continue them the same as we would any other branch of our national 
defense ? 

You and I, regardless of our party, when defense appropriations 
come up, we don’t haggle around about a bill. We don’t haggle around 
about the planes or the vessels that we need in our Navy. Why 
should we be into this year after year? This should be done, and I 
am sure with your leadership, Senator, and your committee in the 
Senate, we in the House will go along to get this out of the way as 
quickly as possible and get this crisis over with. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Congressman Francis Dorn. 

Congressman, we are very happy to have you with us this morning. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. DORN 


Mr. Dorn. Thank you very much, Senator. Tam very happy to 

e here because my interest in Kings Point goes back to its ince pt ion. 

te know, speaking of Kings Point, and some of the remarks tha\ 
the previous distinguished Representatives and Senators made, I 
could not help but feel that first, of course, the day will come—IL hop 
not in the too far distant—while he is still on the scene, that there will 
be out on the campus here a statute erected to the present super 
intendent of Kings Point and the tremendous work he has done for 
Kings Point. But I think in the same way, and in the same breath 
that Congressman Keogh, when he discussed the great work done 
by the former Congressman in this district, Leonard Hall, and the 
work that Gene Keogh has done in behalf of this institution, that they 
will eventu: ally be regarded as the f: athe rs of it from a political st: and 
point. I cannot overemphasize the great work that Congressman 
Gene Keogh has done to keep the clark flying over this institution. 

I regret that yesterday, Mr. Chairman, T was unable to be at the 
hearings at Fort Schuyler. I want to include at the end of my re 
marks here certain things that I would have said had I been there, but 
very pressing Federal business kept me from going to Fort Schuyle1 
yesterday. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for this opportunity to appear 
before your committee to discuss maritime officer training. I wish 
most definitely to present my views concerning the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., and its program. 

It ismy hope that you will accept for the record this statement of my 
interest and high regard for the Academy, which in a short span of a 
he years has achieved worldwide recognition as, what I believe to 
be, the outstanding merchant marine officers’ school in the world 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, my interest in Kings Point goes back to the very 
beginning of the U nited States Merchant Marine Cadet C orps in 1938 
when, as a result of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, the country at 
long last could look forward to a national academy dedicated to the 
training and education of merchant marine officers in much the same 
manner as our service academies prepare young men for careers in 
the Armed Forces. 

The majority of our merchant marine officers had little or no formal] 
training. Some were graduates of the State maritime schools, which 
were and are doing a good job. But I share the general contention 
that if America is to be strong on the seas there must be a national 
academy. Our merchant marine is a vital national asset essential to 
our economy in peace and vital to our national security in war. Kings 
Point has proved itself to be worth the time, effort, and money it has 
cost, and as you just pointed out the money that it has cost has been 
insignificant compared to the money that we have put in other educa 
tion. 

You will find her graduates on the bridges and in the enginerooms 
of our finest vessels. From my many visits to the Academy I have 

vained a thorough knowledge of how the school operates. I have seen 
its splendid facilities, I have talked with many cadet-midshipmen and 
members of the staff. One cannot leave Kings Point without having 
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ensed the tremendous morale or esprit de corps that makes Ki) fl 
Point the finest organiz: ation of its kind anywhe re. 

I have always been particularly impressed with the curricula of ¢ 
school and its ve rye ‘ffective method of prov iding prac tical exper ie} 
during the year at sea aboard modern merchant marine vessels. ‘I 
my mind the seamanship skill of Kings Pointers is nothing short o! 
remarkable. I know that they have well underway a program to 1 
habilitate the old sail training vessel tied up in Hague Basin. 

The cade t-midshipmen, under the supe rvision of their officers, have 
scaled, chipped, and releaded the hull from the water line up. To; 
gallant and topmasts and all yards have been lowered and renewe: 

These are jobs for a true seaman and there are few afloat today that 
possess such skills or the initiative to start such a task. 

[ am sure that the survey you are making of merchant marine office 
training at the four State maritime academies and the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy will be helpful to the Congress. I hope it 
will be helpful to those of us who wish to see Kings Point established 
as a permanent Federal school. It was said centuries ago that “ships 
are to little purpose without skillful seamen” and we all know that it 
is ce rtainly true tod: ay. 

Mr. Chairman, the merchant marine officer today to efficiently 
handle modern vessels with their electronic aids to navigation and thei 
high-pressure steam propulsion plants must be adequately trained 
and educated. There is no school in the country that can do this job 
better than the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, here in New York. 

If I had been at Fort Schuyler yesterday, Mr. Chairman, I would 
have commented specifically on a proposed bill that I don’t know 
whether it has come to the attention of your committee but it has come 
to my attention, with reference to the State academies. 

I believe that these State academies should, after Kings Point is : 
recognized as a national institution, a permanent national institution, 
have status under the law so that these State academies should not 
have to come, hat in hand, to Congress. But along that line I have 
looked at a proposed substitute bill somewhat with alarm, not because | 
do not favor many of the proposals in this substitute, but that I think 
that it is emphatically necessary to pass the Kings Point bill first, 
putting first things first. 

Senator Payne. May I say that at least this committee has not yet 
had anything in the way of a substitute bill submitted to it, to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Werster. No, they have not. 

Mr. Dorn. I am very pleased about that because a certain substi 
tute that came to my attention had this specific clause in that I am 
very worried about, and I emphatically am against it, and I will 
quote : 

In case vacancies remain after the appointments under the preceding sentence 
have been made the Secretary of Commerce shall fill them by appointments from 
qualified candidates from States other than from those States maintaining 
a State nautical school. 

In other words, if a certain proposed substitute was put into the law 
it would effectively militate against the States of Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and California and hurt the students from there who 
would want to matriculate at Kings Point. 
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Senator Payne. There was some reference made, I believe 

Mr. Wersrer. Not as a substitute bill. 

Senator Payne. Not as a substitute. There was reference made in 
testimony. I believe, and I canot recall now whether it was Dean 
Frodin or Admiral Durgin or who it was, somebody made reference to 
s-omething—I can’t remember the exact text now without referring 
to the notes themselves—but it was not submitted other than some ref- 
erence was made to it in testimony yeste rdi iy and I cannot recall now 
‘ust who it was that made it, tied into the picture, 

Mr. Werstrer. Perhaps for the record 1 could make it clear. 

At the hearings in Maine, Senator Payne made a request of the 
Maine Maritime Academy officials and that was reiterated at Massa 
chusetts and also at Fort Schuyler, that the authorities in those schools 
vive a very careful reappraisal of the Kings Point bill, that they 
recognize that the Kings Point bill was going to pass; that if they 

2 any constructive suggestions for its amendment they submit those 
constru ctive suggestions to this subcommittee; that those suggestions, 

hen received by us, would be turned over to the Kings Point authori 

for their comments. I think that the proposal, as distinguished 
rom a substitute bill, the proposed amendments which the Fort 

Sohuyrer authorities had in mind, and perhaps 1 reduced to writing, 

e those to which you have just been referring, sir. 

] am sure you have further comments on ‘those. We, on the staff 
level. discussed them at some length with members of the faculty here 
last night. I think that even those that were brought up at Fort 
Schuyler were in a very tentative stage. Certainly the one that | 
thin k you are re ‘ferring to, as the members of the faculty here were told 
last oht, is not in accordance with the views of the members of the 
staff ot this committee as to what would be in the best interest of the 
rovernment. 

Mr. Dorn. Well, [ am very happy to hear that. because I don’t 
hink that this bill, as it passed the House, should be amended. I do 
elieve 

Senator Payne. Well, only, I think, Congressman, you would say 
f it can be strengthened ? 
Mr. Dorn. If it can be strengthened I am all for it 

Senator Payne. And my only reason for making those suggestions 

because I do want to make it perfectly clear for the record that in 
the three State academies that I have met with so far and held hear- 
ngs, on each and every occasion they have had nothing, both from the 
ti yp off icers right down through, nothing but words of praise for Kings 
Point and the men turned out of Kings Point. 

ne has been nothing of a detrimental nature indicated in any 

y.shape,or manner. They are just as strong for Kings Point being 
n oa a’ permanent institution as they are in essence that they be per- 
patted to have a definite status in their particular category. So that 

“ure starting off, I think, on a basis where we are pretty on united. 

always work on the theory that 2 heads are better than 1. Some- 
times I may think that I have a good idea but when anahedy else 
takes a look at it they might come up with something that is a little 
more constructive than perhaps that which I have developed, and I 
ixe constructive criticism. So I did indicate that in looking at that 
bill and keeping in mind that definitely—in my opinion, now I could 
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be wrong, | am only 1 Member of 96—but it is my personal feeling 
~ it the Kings Point bill will definitely pass in this next session at an 
arly date. We want it to be the strongest, most constructive type of 
le gislation that can be developed so that it will not be shot at in years 
to come. It was with that thought, and only that thought, that ] 
asked for other minds to put to work on the bill and see if they have 
anything in the way of constructive—not destructive but construc 
tive—suggestions as to how this entire program can be bettered. 

Mr. Dorn. Well, I certainly have to say that I entirely agree with 
you, Senator, on the comments you have just made. I just want to go 
a step further, that as a member of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee I do hope that after the Senate passes this bill and it is 
signed by the President the Merchant Marine Committee of the Senate 
and the Merchant Marine Committee of the House will take under 
active consideration a legislative program for the State academies. 
Because I think it is for the best interests of the merchant marine to 
have not only Kings Point established at long last as a permanent insti 
tution but that legislative authority be given nationally to the State 
colleges as they exist tod: ay. 

Mr. Wessrer. Congressman Dorn, may I ask this question, sir? In 
your experience with the Kings Point bill and with other merchant 
marine problems in the field of maritime training, is it not true that 
it is your impression that the sense of the Congress is that Kings Point 
noes be made a permanent institution and that in so doing nothing 
be done which would derogate from the State academies, if they are 
found to be performing a valuable service within the funds appro- 
priated by the Congress ¢ 

Mr. Dorn. Well, I would say quite definitely except that I wouldn’t 
put the “if” in there. I would say that the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee of the House felt that very definitely this bill, in passing it, did 
not affect the State institutions which they felt were doing an equally 
admirable job with Kings Point; and that they were putting first 
things first, making Kings Point a national institution and then in- 
tending to turn their light and their efforts on being of assistance and 
help to the State academies. They felt that nothing in what they were 
doing to help Kings Point become a national institution should reflect 
in any’ way on any of the State academies. 

[ am sure if there was any thought of that in the minds either of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House of Repre 
sentatives or of anyone in the House of Representatives, it could never 
have passed unanimously or have been reported unanimously. 

Mr. Weester. I think it is helpful for the record to show that. 
Certainly that has been my understanding and impression and I 
believe the members of the subcommittee with whom I have discussed 
the problem. 

Mr. Dorn. I noticed as I was sitting here right over the head of 
the chairman is the motto “Acta non verba,” I do hope that the Senate 


follows the motto. i 
Senator Payne. We are a little slow sometimes. Thank you very i 


much, Congressman. 
Mr. Dorn. It ismy pleasure, sir. 
Senator Payne. Are there any questions ? 
(There were no questions from members of the staff.) 
Senator Payne. Thank you. 
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The next witness, President P. D. Eddy, president of Adelphi 
College. 
President Eddy, we are very happy, indeed, to have you with us 
this morning. 


STATEMENT OF P. D. EDDY, PRESIDENT OF ADELPHI COLLEGE, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Mr. Eppy. I am very happy to come as a neighbor and a friend. 
I happen to be the preside nt of the oldest liberal-arts college on Long 

[sland, born in Brooklyn as many other Long Islanders were. 

Adelphi has been in Garden C itv for some 26 years and I have been 
associated with it as president—this is my 19th year. 

[ have, therefore, been on the ground as this very spendid institution 
of higher education has developed over the years. We have met them 
on the athletic field, sometimes to our defeat and occasionally to 
theirs. We have entertained their cadets when Adelphi was function- 
Ing aS a women’s college on many social occasions, SO that | Can Say 
first of all that from the standpoint of the caliber of the men who are 
attracted here, both intellectu: uly, athletically, and socially, they are 
of the highest order and I speak from observation and experience. 

[ happen to have been requested by two associates to present for the 
record letters addressed to the chairman of this committee which I 
hope will be accepted. 

The first is from Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist who is the chairman of the 
commission on institutions of higher education of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the second is from 
another good friend who is now the president of the Free Europe 
University in Exile, Dr. Levering Tyson. Dr. Tyson for many years 
was president of Muhlenberg (¢ ‘ollege in Allentown, Pa., and at the 
time of the inspection of Kings Point Academy by the Middle States 
to consider its accreditation he was the preside nt of the association 
and was on the committee that made the visitation and evaluation. 

Senator Payne. You wish that those two statements be made 
part of the record ? 

Mr. Eppy. If we may so request. 

Senator PayNe. They may be so made a part of the record. 

(The above-mentioned documents are as follows:) 


MippLte STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCTIOOLS, 
COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
tlbany, N. Y., October 18, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: I am advised that your committee is making a 
thorough study of merchant marine training and education in the United States, 
including the instruction and operations of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. 

The United States Merchant Marine Academy is a member institution of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This association 
is 1 of 6 regional accrediting agencies operating in the United States. Our terri- 
tory includes the State of New York. The United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy has been, since 1949, accredited by, and is, therefore, a member institution 
of the Middle States Association as a result of a qualitative evaluation by an 
expert committee consisting of representatives from Middle States institutions. 
All phases of the Academy were thoroughly reviewed. These areas included the 
purposes and objectives, the organization and administration; the program in- 
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cluding instruction, faculty, and curriculum: the facilities and resources a 


achievements of the Academy 


Accreditation, when ranted, means that the purposes and objectives 
institution are being fulfilled, that the supporting organization, prograt 
re irees are aft least adequate to attain the objectives set by the instit 
and that the whole institution has an integrity which warrants its incl 





among its peer colleges and universities in this territory. 


There are several derivatives from Middle States accreditation 





Accreditation has enabled the Academy to grant a degree in accordance 
the terms of pertinent public law 


2. Accreditation undoubtedly has enabled the Academy to attract and 





<i faculty and other personne! 
By virtue of the Academy’s membership in the association, it is kept ay 


1 education and in the association and is constantly stim: 


ft. Accreditation facilitates the transfer of credit from the Academy 
other institution. 
\t the present time, as it has been since it was initially accredited by the M 
States Association, the United States Merchant Marine Academy is a n 
, 1 


in good standing I have « confidence that under the leadership of the 
executive officer, Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, it will continue to prosp« 
flourish and warrant its sustained membership in the Middle States Ass» 

In an her capacity I can also state that the programs carried on at the Un 
States Merchant M ne Academy are registered by the State education d 
ment under the Board of Regents of the State of New Yorl 


EwabLp B NYQt Ist, Cha 


FREE Evrore UNIVERSITY IN Ex! 
Vew York, \ Y.. Octobe) 4, / 
Hon WARREN G MAGNUSON, 
( f man, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
United States Nev te. Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Word has just reached me that your ¢ 
ing a survey of the facilities available for training merchant marine 
with special reference to the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kir 
Point, N. Y., and the four existing State maritime acadeinies. I have a sper 





intere¢ the former for reasons which this letter will disclose. 
I assume that the simple fact of your holding the chairmanship of 


important committee testifies to your belief that our merchant marine must ha 


officer personnel, thoroughly and adequately trained to meet their responsibilit 
on ship and on shore. With the expansion of our American interests all over t 
world, this is more obvious than éver before in Our history. For this reason, 

provision of facilities for such training, it seems to me, is just as heavy a nati 

responsibility as the country’s recognition of the necessity to provide train 
facilities for the armed services. Annapolis and West Point have prov 
their value for many decades. The New London Academy has followed close 


v 
1 
i} 


n their footsteps. The recent establishment of the Air Force Academy ¢ 
] hi: zes the countrywi le belief in organizing the best possible training for « 
mal I have long felt that it is almost tragic that the need to establish firm 





comparable processes for the remaining national service arm, the mer 
marine, is completely lost sight of. 

My interest in the Kings Point Academy started about 6 years ago undei 
cumstances which I believe will be of interest to you. At that time, I was pres 
dent of Muhlenberg College in Allentown, Pa., and president of the Middle Stat 
Association of CoMeges and Secondary Schools, the top accrediting agency in tl 
territory in which Kings Point is located. I had been a member of its accret 
ing commission for many years, and as president continued as such membe 
At that time, our commission was suddenly faced with the problem of inspe 
ing Annapolis, West Point, and Kings Point. A group of inspectors headed b 
the chairman of the commission visited Annapolis. As president of the ass 
ciation I was chairman of the inspection parties that visited West Point a 
Kings Point. The New London Academy was not in our territory, so we had 
responsibility for that institution. 

The task set before the association and the commission was not an easy one 
30th Annapolis and West Point had been accredited years ago by the Associa 


i 


tion of American Universities, which, from the time the accreditation process 
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started, was universally regarded as the foremost agency in this field As time 
went on, it had left most of the inspection details to the so-called regional asso 
ciations, of which the Middle States was preeminent Suddenly the AAU de 
cided to abandon all its accrediting activities, thus leaving the countrywide prob 
lem in the hands of the various regional groups. ‘To complicate matters, criteria 
had changed as time moved on, and as it happened neither Annapolis nor West 
Point had been reinspected since originally approved, reinspection being a regula 
nart of Middle States procedure. Kings Point had not been inspected at all 
It was founded in wartime, in 1942, as you know. With three academies on 
the Middle States territory, the association knew it had a probletu on its hand 
and was particularly careful to assign its most experienced men to the task 
of visiting the academies. 

ease remember that we were expected to judge these academies as educa 
tional institutions comparing them to other nonprofessional or nonmilitary col 
leges and universities. The association was not competent, nor did it desire 

o express an opinion as to their merits as training centers for Army, Navy, o1 
merchant Marine purposes; only experienced members of those services could do 
that. But in‘respect to the usual academic criteria, we had wide experience 

You are not concerned with the results other than our experiences at Kings 
Point My team and I spent 8 days on the Kings Point reservation, and in that 
time not only had ample opportunity to observe all that was going on, but 
also to sense the spirit of dedication to a cause that was such a prominent 
characteristic of Admiral McLintock, the Superintendent, and of his staff At the 
end of the inspection, our party felt unanimously that we had had an unusual 
experience and that the affairs of the Academy were in excellent hands. All of 
us were deeply impressed, and we have never receded from the position that the 
ibilitv and determination of the head of the institution was responsible for the 
progress made and that his courage in sticking to standards under, at times 
most discouraging circumstances, was the biggest factor in the Academy’ 
progress 

\{t the end of our inspection, we recommended accreditation only after certail 
conditions were met. For what the Academy had done, we had only praise 
Our conditions were really suggestions as to ways by which the admiral and 
his staff could make adjustments that would eliminate any possible cause for 

ictly academic questioning or criticism. We recommended that a time limit be 
et during which these adjustments could be made. Within that prescribed limit 
the Academy met ali the conditions, and was given a clear bill immediately 
thereafter. I was immensely pleased and gratified to be invited to the first 
graduation exercises after the accrediting and to watch the conferring of degrees 
which, from that point on, carried academic significance to match the professional 
values attached to the diploma. 

Since accrediting, I have visited the Academy frequently and have been 
constantly surprised with its achievement in the face of discouragements and 
difficulties with which I am sure you are familiar. I can vouch for the fact that 
all the members of that original inspection party have taken great satisfactior 
over the record of the institution and are proud that they had even a little bit to 
do with furthering its career. 

I understand, too, that your current survey will include a comparison of the 
Value of a national academy with State academies. I have no knowledge of the 

cord of any of the four State institutions now in existence except in the case 
of Fort Schuyler, which also was inspected by a Middle States group of which | 
was Chairman. Circumstances were such at the time that it could not be approved 
as a 4-year institution. 

Irrespective of the records of any State academy, my own opinion, for whatever 
it may be worth, is that the existence of a State institution is just as illogical a 
having a State military academy in Tllinois or in Oklahoma (or in any othe) 
State) or a naval academy in South Carolina or Oregon (or in any other State) 
Training component personnel for this country’s merchant marine is a nationa 
problem, just as the existence of a well-functioning merchant marine is a nationa 
concern. Available national resources for training personnel for a national 
enterprise should be devoted only to a national academy 

I wish I were an accomplished lobbyist, for I would delight to press for the 
passage in the Senate of H. R. 6043, or its counterpart, which would settle once 
and for all the permanent existence of the Merchant Marine Academy, for onl 
hy such an event will this Nation be assured of a constantly replenished suppls 
of competent officers for the American merchant marine. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEVERING TYSON, Chancel 
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Mr. Eppy. I may add that there is no higher authority in academi 
circles to judge the value of an institution than the Middle States As 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. There is now no } 
tional ae agency. Each area has its own regional assoc 
tion and as members of that association we set up these evaluatiy 
tec hniques which investigate every aspect of an institution and de 
termine in the light of its purposes and objectives how well it 
achieving its own purposes. I can assure you that it is an orde 
which all institutions of the association go through in their initia] 
accreditation and by vote of ourselves we must be reviewed a) 
evaluated every 10 years. When you have the stamp of academic ap 
proval of the Middle States you have the highest authority that ther 
isin this area. 

Now, may I say as one interested in higher education that T have 
found Kings Point to represent what to me are the essentials for ¢ 
h ‘oher education. 

In the first place, the curriculum or the program. It is my pe 
onal opinion that good higher education, even in the professional 
fields, requires a sound foundation in the broad liberal arts. Men are 
not just technicians, particularly if they are in positions of leader 
ship and responsibility, They must know life and history, the arts and 
the sciences, and human relations, otherwise they are inc oe to 
be le aders . They may be technical experts, but they are not able to 
handle men. 

The second thing that the curriculum requires, particularly in an 
institution of this kind, is the highest technical, scientific knowledge 
and training. In this case it is founded on the basic sciences, it incor- 
porates many of the features of engineering education, plus the more 
highly specialized adaptation of both science and engineering in the 
field of the merchant marine operation of our ships. 

So, the third thing that I personally believe in, even as president 
of a liberal arts college, I try to incorporate it in as many areas as pos 
sible, and that is the actual work experience based upon the academic 
learning and interpreting the problems of that work experience in 
terms of its meaning and significance. So in my judgment this insti- 
tution represents a very fine balance of broad general liberal arts 
education combined with technical and scientific knowledge, and asso- 
ciated and integrated with it the actual experience on the ship at sea. 
I do not know how people can learn under any better system than 
that in any specialized field of knowledge. 

As I know this curriculum and as it has been reviewed by the asso- 
ciation of accreditation, you really have a balanced training educa- 
tional program. 

The seeond thing which is essential to good higher education is very 
obvious, that is the staff and the faculty. I apprec iated the remark 
that Congressman Becker made, I think it was Congressman Becker, 
concerning leadership, because an institution, whatever else it may 
do, does reflect for good or evil, the influence, prestige, spirit, and 
ability of its leader. It is in a sense the length of the shadow of a 
man and you have at the head of this institution a man who is widely 
recognized in every phase of life. He is at home with the ac ‘ademic 
leaders with whom he associates. He is a welcome guest in our most 
accepted social circles. He is active in civic and community affairs, 
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both in this area and in metropolitan New York. And in any of those 
relationships you will find a man of understanding, of quiet dignity, 
of appreciation of values, and of a fine cultural background as well as 
distinction and achievement in his chosen profession, born out of his 
experience in Europe and in America. 

Associated with him you will find a group of men who are dedicated 
to their task. In order to be a teacher these days you really have to 
have something besides money. You do not get the money. But these 
men are men who are both trained in the arts and the sciences and 
skilled in their profession. They are under the leadership of the 
deans and the commanding officers and the heads of the various de 
partments which have stood the most careful scrutiny and will stand 
up against the task of any agency concerned with either the academic. 
the professional, or the practical. 

So, you have here the second essential. I have already mentioned 
the quality of students and reference has been made to the physical 
facilities. 

As investments go in physical plants this institution represents a 
very substantial investment by the Federal Government, an invest- 
ment that should be made to pay the highest possible dividends in the 
training of personnel. T will not review the very fine statements and 
emphases which others have presented to you except to say that you 
have here the men, the program, the students, and the physical facili- 
ties for a great institution which has already demonstrated its 
ability and if given a chance can go on. 

It happens that I have been president of a college that because of 
the depression suffered serious financial difficulties and uncertainties. 
[ know the struggle of carrving that kind of burden from year to year, 
of not knowing whether you are going to be here or whether you are 
going to survive, or whether you are going to have the resources and 
soon. I sincerely hope that you and your committee, and throug! 
vou, the Senate, will remove from the minds of the students who are 
contemplating coming here, and the cadets whe are here, from the 
members of the faculty and the administrative officers, the question 
as to whether or not thev are going to be closed down or whether they 
are going to open up, whether they are to expand or whether they are 
to contract. As has been so well stated, there is a relatively small 
investment being made in this task in a field which is equally impor- 
tant to the other fields. 

I happen to have been in the Navy, my son is an officer in the Navy. 
I know from observation and experience the contribution which this 
institution makes to the operation of naval ships, through its trained 
personnel, and I also know from my limited experience in the war, the 
dependency which we all have upon the transportation facilities which 
the Government must provide. 

So, I want to say that I am sure that T represent all of the educa- 
tional interests of Long Island, and certainly my own personal convie- 
tion and my institution and the representations that have been made 
here by the highest academic authority in this area, that King’s Point 
has its place. It has credited it, it has carved it out, it is established, 
there is no question about it. That place should be strengthened. It 
should be made permanent. It should be made a part of the larger 
community of the training of personnel for the Armed Forces and 
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for the Federal Government as well as for these communities through 
out the United States. I frankly see no competition between thy 
function of this Institution and the other State maritime institutio: 
! am sure that your committee can define functions and areas of sery 
ein such a way that they will not be competition or duplication, but 
one W il] feed into the other. eac hy will fill a distinet and needed p ylang e, 
Then you will have a system of higher education and of training for 
leadership on different levels in the merchant marine of our country 
! want to say that it is a personal privilege for me to have this op 68 
tunity to speak out of my years of intimate association and person 
contact with this institution. 

Thank you. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, P1 esident Eddy. 

\ny questions any member of the staff has? 

(There were no questions from members of the staff.) 

Senator Payne. Thank you, sir. 

It would appear that apparently the inner man is demanding a 
little attention, and because of that we will call for a short luncheo) 
recess, 

May I as 
able 

Admiral McLinrock. We have planned, Senator Payne, subject to 
your approval, to proceed after lunch on an inspection of the academy 
facilities and to reconvene at 2:45. 

Senator Payne. Admiral, I note that we have three other witnesses 
to appear. Does that inconvenience in any way the three witnesses 
who are scheduled to appear ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. Mr. Griffith. 





<x, Admiral, about what time you think we might be 


STATEMENT OF M. D. GRIFFITH, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE 


Mr. Grirrirn. Gentlemen, my name is M. D. Griffith. IT am - e 
executive vice preside it of the New York Board of Trade, and I 
have occupied that position and filled those duties for the past 2d 


vears. ‘The address of our organization, the names of its officers and 
directors, are on the letterhead that I will file with vou. 
Your petitioner is the New York Board of Trade, Inc., a member 


hip corporation, organized in historic Cooper Union in 1872 and 

‘Ol porated by chapter Db. Laws of New York, 1875. 

This appearance was approved by the board of directors, in whom 

uch authority is vested, at a meeting held on October 4, 1955. 

\t the above-mentioned meeting the directors unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

Be it resolved, That the New York Board of Trade recommends a permanent 
establishment of a Federal Merchant Marine Academy in the vicinity of New 
York City and favors the location of Kings Point. 

The sustained interest of the board of trade in this matter is indi- 
cated by ference to the board’s records. On December ri. 193). at 

membership meeting held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Com- 
modore, a report under the heading “American Merchant Marine” 
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was adopted unanimously. Referring to Senate bill 2582 of the pre 
vious session, the report expl: ins that 

The purpose was to develop an American merchant marine adequate to carry 
me-half of the foreign commerce of the United States and sufficient to act as 
in auxiliary to the national defense in time of emergency 

This bill became the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

It may be recalled at that time that our country became or had been 
nvolved in a war with a totally inadequate marine fleet of its own, 
and it was only the miracle of American productive genius that sup 
p Tied. the merchant ships th lat contributed SO greatly In SAVING the 
world for democracy. Prior to that time American business, which 
was Pp lay Ing amore substantial role in fore ‘on commerce, Was de De nd 
nt upon the carrying facilities of competing countries and was operat 
ng under co mpetitive disadv: ant: wes. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 embodied a mt national prin 
ciple, namely, that on the seven seas our country eel not be depend 
ent nor subservient to other nations in time of peace or war. 

The reasoning which we believed was sound at that time, and 
the present time, dictates the necessity of trained personnel to operate 
these merchant ships. ‘The New York Board of Trade for many years 
Has consistently advocated and supported training schools and ¢ ‘olleges 
for this purpose. The law , creating’ the State Maritime Academy) at 
Kort Schuyler cont: ained a provision that a mem ber of its board of 

itors was to be appointed by the Governor upon the recommenda 
on of the New York Board of Trade. 

This background of information is cited only to indicate the lor or 
ind sustained interest of the board in the matter at hand. ‘The board 
re; izes changes that inevitably take place. It believes that valuable 
er) ‘has | een rendered, hot on ily by the Academy ul Kings Point, 

ut be the four State academ i loc: ated in Maine, Ma a husetts, New 
York, m4 California. 
Mr. Chairman, there 1s general agreement among hipping men 


that the qualifications and efficiency of officer eraduates of maritime 
‘hool training are sup! rior to those supplied from other sources 
PHaustry is convinced that capably trained vy aduates of maritinie 
trainine se hooels have become ( ential to the proper function ior 

creat merchant fleets. Recognition of these facts prompts the 
board of tr: cle , Speaking the voice of busin ess, to petition the C« hneres 
for a general expansion of the maritime officer training program in 
Cry United States 

e frst ep in such 1 general expansion hould be the ipproval 
of legislation to make the present United States Merchant Marine 
\caden al Kings Point a permanent institut On On a pal with West 
Point, A inapolis, and the Air Force Academy in Denver. 


: : 
May I just add that many ee smen concur genre in the 
pee phe 1 ‘ } 

preqaiction expressed nere by Senator ] ehman tliat eee » alt 
rid commerce is bound to increase pies the co mpet ion is FO] ly tO 

become moene oY, 
a } , . ‘ 8 . 
Vou , thers may be some produe s regarding which it is proper that 


we restrict domestic pro luction to encour; age the economy of other 

ions. We limit our domestic beet sugar production in order to 
bolster the stability of supplies in the Caribbean and the Pacific, but 
we cannot and we must not be dependent upon others for ocean 
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transportation of products which are desirable in peace and essentia 
inwar. It is the considered judgment of businessmen whom I repr: 
ent and, Senator, this may seem to be rank heresy, that this is not on 
case whe re we should be parsimonious, by saving of pennies at t 
expense of dollars for trimming too closely our fingernails, or « 
protective claws of our private enterprise system. 

On the contrary, is it not sound national ‘police: y to demonstrate to 
questioning and a disturbed world and human beings, everywhere, th 
our system of political economy can produce and can de liver and that 
we can go anywhere in the world to obtain the necessities and essen 
tials to make good on our promises and discharge our obligations to 
those who are threatened by other systems of Government ? 

We need adequate shipyards and we need adequate educational inst 
tutions, and we most respectf cally urge the Congress to a phe tne 
adequately for Kings Point as i fourth great ac ademy of our nation 
defense. 

I will not be considered presumptuous in stating a personal refle 
tion, having obtained a bachelor degree from one of our great univer- 
sities and attending another large one, and teaching for a while at 
some. With that bae necound I have visited Kings Point on several 
occasions, visited the classrooms, and I would like to say that whether 
or not that statue was dacel or that plaque is unveiled on the cam 
pus, Admiral MeLintock and his very capable staff here have alread 
and are building a great monument to their service for the America 

M L\ ] thank you for this op pine unity. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, indeed, Mr. Griffith. 

Now, we still have three witnesses remaining. May I again ask, out 


of courtesy to them, whether or not it will inconvenience them Ps al 
way for a recess to be taken by the committee at this time and for the: 
to appear later. Ido not want to in any way upset any plans that you 


iay have made. If the time that the admiral has set, 15, is not 
convenient, I can assure you that I will try to adjust my  Ghadule 
such a way as to fit in to whatever your requirements are. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. We will now adjourn for lunch and will reconvene 
at 2: 40. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled mat 


i 
ter was recessed to reconvene at 2:45 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Payne. Gentlemen, may we call this hearing to orde 
again. 

I \ ish I could tel] you that I was completely refreshed. because | 
have had a pretty good walk over the facilities here, accompanied by 
officers and others who went on the trip. I am beginning to realize 
that these swivel chair jobs in the Congress do not fit you very well for 
some of the exercise that you take on committees such as this, but it 
lias been enjoyable. 

[ want to first call the next witness, Comdr. Henry C. Parker, chair- 
man of the National Merchant Marine Committee of the American 
Legion, and my fellow Legionnaire. 
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Commander Parker. Thank von, sir. 
Senator Payne. Commander. 


STATEMENT OF COMDR. HENRY C. PARKE, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
MERCHANT MARINE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN LEGION 


Commander Parker. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my name is Henry 
C. Parke. Iam the chairman of the national merchant marine commit 
tee, national security commission of the American Legion. 

The Amerian Legion today represents approximately 3 million vet- 
erans. and in addition 1 million women of the American Legion 
\uxiliary. 

[ am appearing in support of the bill before the 84th Congress to 
maintain the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., as a permanent institution comparable to that of the 
service academies. 

At the outset, please, permit me to thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, for granting the American Legion an 
opportunity to present its views on the matter now under consideration 
by you. 

Senator Payne. May I just say at this point that I have been very, 
very proud of the stand that the American Legion has taken right 
down through all these years with regard to this same matter that 
we are discussing and m: itters related to it. 

Commander Parke. Thank you, sir. 

America’s merchant ships and the indispensable tasks they perform 
daily are not something new and momentarily fascinating to the Amer 
ean Legion. During two wars and what some termed as an emergency, 
in which American boys fought and died in Korea, we, as veterans, 
know full well the indispensable role played by America’s merchant 
ships. We have sesame’ and played a vital part in the role of 
American merchant ships for more than 33 years. Asa result of the 
lessons we have learned about our American merchant marine, Legion 
naires through three decades have urged upon the Congress of the 
United States and upon our administrative agencies the necessity for 
adopting and administering sound, well-planned policies that will 
keep our American merchant marine strong. 

In each one of our three wars the shortage of well-trained, able 
bodied officers from merchant ships became our greatest problem, and 
merchant-marine training on a scale submitted in the bill to make 
Kings Point a permanent institution will maintain a reservoir of 
highly trained, competent officers in both the deck and engineering 
departments of American vessels in time of an emergency. 

We of the American Legion for many years have recognized that 
Kings Point’s able administrative and teaching staff, its training 
facilities, and its high quality of discipline, are in a class with that of 
the two service Academies, namely, West Point and Ann: apolis. 

We have had the privilege of talking with many principal members 
of the industry, gathering their opinions as to the type of men turned 
out at Kings Point—Mr. James A. Farrell. president of Farrell Lines 
inc.: General Franklin, president of the United States Lines Co. : and 
the dean of American shipping, Mr. Emmet J. McCormack, chairm 
of the board of the Moore-MceCormack Lines, Inc. 
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On these facts we urge that you recommend that Kings Point by 
made a permanent institution comparable to that of the other sery 
academies. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit this report. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, indeed, Commander. 

\re there are any questions any members of the staff would 
to ask Commander Parke ? 

(There were no questions from members of the staff.) 

Senator Payne. Thank you, sir. 

Commander Parke, Thank you. 

Senator Payne. Our next witness is Mr. James Murphy, presid 


i | ] . 4 
of the Alumni Association. 


rn 


STATEMENT OF JAMES MURPHY, PRESIDENT, ALUMNI ASSOCIA 
TION, UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE CADET CORPS 


oe 
wr 


MurrPHY Senato} Pay ne, Counsel Webster, Counsel Bourbs 


ap isure to meet you men again on the ocea ion of the cons de) 

ition of Kings Point and its permanency; however, I must frank! 
dmit that you have taken the wind out of my sails. You acknowl] 

edge that Kings Point should be permanent, you acknowledge that o 
‘aduate fulfills his oblie ition at sea In accordance with the obiecti 


of our alma mater. 
In substantiation of that acknowledgment, may I introduce in tl 
i the que tionnaire that we had completed by our graduate 
request. The questionnaire was an effort to assist this committ 
s objective study of maritime training. 


{ 


I would like to just read 1 or 2 of the answers to this questionnaire 
o that the tone of the questionnaire may be properly aired 

On the top of the questionnaire I stated: 
fo all Kings Pointers: 

The letter below has been sent to certain Kings Point alumni. In our inte! 
est to cooperate with the Senate subcommittee as fully as possible we have take 

e liberty of sending you this copy of the subcommittee’s letter to urge that 

follow its instructions immediately if you already have not done so. M 
our reply, including your full“name, date of graduation, and employment ad 
dress, to the Alumni Association, 25 South Street, New York, N. Y. 

Here is one from a graduate by the name of Gerald C. Tone, who 
has sailed all the way from junior third assistant up to chief engineer, 
on many ships—the Skagaray Victory, Wildiwwave, Westward Ho, Fli 
ng Cloud, Mormacmar, Mormacswan, and the America, and has 
presently completed 12 years of active sailing in a licensed capacity 
aboard merchant vessels. 

Mr. Weestrer. We will go off the record a minute. 

Senator Payne. O1f the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. Back on the record. 

Mr. Murrny. In order not to burden the testimony on the record 
may I indicate at this time that I will summarize for the committee 
the total number and classification of the questionnaires as received 
by our association. 

To conclude the matter of questionnaires I would like to point out 
at this time, Senator, this graduate is Capt. D. K. Sweeny of the class 
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of September 1944, with the Alcoa Steamship Co.. New York. N. Y. 
He states that question No. 1: 


Please describe briefly 
Upon graduation I joined the Alcoa Steamship Co. as third officer and have 
been continuously employed by that firm to all grades of deck officer positions 


\t present Iam master of the Steamship Alcoa Pegasus and have been so en 


vour job experience since graduation 


ployed for the last 342 years. 
‘| he second question : 
Did vou find it difficult to secure suitable employment? If so, what was the 


cause? Furthermore, in your opinion, was your experience typical of those who 
uated with you’ 


The emphasis isa capital “no” to the first section of that question 


fact I found the company eager to employ men with my training. Other 
assmates IT have known experienced the same welcome by other steamship 


i] nnies 
The third question : 


What training which you did not receive sufficiently at the Academy would 5 
ecommend be given students’ What training that you were given do you 
believe could have done without? 


His answer: 


I feel I received a well-rounded course of instruction at Kings Point ro 
that course I could add or detract nothing that would prove beneficial to any 
student I attended grade school, high school, and a university prior to attend 
ng Kings Point, and since I have taken numerous correspondence Courses, il 
cluding studying for a law degree at present. Of all this instruction I would 
not dare state that I could do without any training offered. Proper education 
nd training is never lost 


I must state that the remainder substantially follow the same line. 

Senator Payne. Fine. 

Mr. Murrny. We have on prey ious occasions cone into the matte 
of labor's interest in our Academy and we have gone into the matter of 
ndust I’y interests in our Academy. 

I would like to state for the record that as a result of, and in con 
junction with, this survey that we conducted we find that our graduates 
ure a group of officers that are in the greatest percentage—99.44 pei 
cent—members of the MEBA (Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Associa 
tion), and the Masters, Mates, and Pilots. That small percentage 
that is not a member of those union organizations, of course, could 
be sailing with the Military Sea ‘Transport Service or the Panama 
Line, where a requirement is not union membership. 

The union support is a matter of proud record to these men. The 
lfrican Pilot docked today. There are five Kings Pointers aboard 
that ship, all members of their unions and active in their union 
organizations. They were willing to appear here today, not today, 
sir, tomorrow, when the normal schedule was arranged. but unfortu 
nately they will not be able to make it tomorrow. 

In agreement with your statement this morning that the total budget 
for maritime training is only one-half of the subsidy requirement of 
a new liner, I would like to go one step further. Does it not follow 
that the officers to man that ship would be graduates of Kings Point ? 

Let us take a specific case in point. The superliner (/nited States 
will sail tomorrow at noon. Protecting the interests of the United 
States Government in that vessel will be the following officers, and 
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iwain I think there is a slide available here made up of these office 
a and the impact of it to you, I think, would be very important. 

Do you have such a slide, Mr. Northr up é 

Lieutenant Norrurur. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Murrny. I wonder if we could project that for just a moment 
| Slide. | 

The point made this morning is one of vital importance to all of 
us considering maritime training, because it does tie in with the new 
shipbuilding programs. 

You can read, starting there with the first officer, Samuel Ely, 
Kings Point, class of 1944; second officer, Richard W. Ridington, 
first officer, Kings Point, 1942; Arthur F. Boucher, second officer, 
Kings Point, 1944; G. C. Previll, second officer, Kings Point, 1946; 
Thomas F. Hannigan, navigator, at the present time second officer, 
Kings Point, 1945; William F. Schretzman, third officer, Kings Point, 
1952. 

In the engineer department: Ed Almberg, Kings Point, 1944; 
Landiak, first assistant, Kings Point, 1944; Kramarich, first assist 
ant, Kings Point, 1945—and in that connection I must state now 
that these are the men who are the operating engineers aboard that 
vessel, the senior first assistants on there, the men who run the engine- 
room, and in that connection further, Ed Almberg is the relieving 
executive chief engineer on that ship—J. Lion, second assistant, Kings 
Point, 1945; Himelstieb, third assistant, wing? Point, 1950; Paehler, 
third assistant, Kings Point, 1945; Squillace, 1946; D’Andrea, 1945; 
Prue, 1950; Corkery, 1946; and McCloskey, 1950. 

Coming down to Cameron, McNulty, Gilsenan, Dilbeck, and Black- 
burn, all between 1950 and 1954. 

There, gentlemen, I think we see the importance of this Academy, 
and its relation to the maritime industry, the effect of the graduates 
on the industry. And I think it is worthwhile of consideration that 
here we spec ik of the United States, that carries down through to the 
lowest freighter that goes out of this port that carries the American 
flag. We can walk aboard a ship in any port and generally we will 
find 1 or 2 Kings Pointers serving aboard that vessel. 

These men are not from 1955, 1954, 1953. They are back there 
1944, 1943, 1942 graduates that are still sailing, actively engaged i 
their profession. So I wanted to express to you that fact so that the 
onus is taken off the graduate as a man who does not follow his 
profession. 

Of course, there are those who are not following our profession, as 
in all industries. There are men who move on to be executives in 
steamship companies, men in port engineer. There are men, as my- 
self, that are allied to the industry in design work, and I have done 
design work on that particular ship—the United States—working in 
the many capacities of naval architecture firms, in your biggest engi- 
neering firms. That is where the graduate of the Merchant Marine 
Academy, as well as at sea, is serving his country in that capacity 
of design as well as work. Before the United States Government 
enters into any program of ship construction, whether it be from the 
purely subsidization approach to it or from the purely mechanical 
ipproach of the construction of a vessel, and I have stated in testi- 
mony previously and I think it is worthy of restatement now, that 
Backus, the superintendent engineer of the United States Lines in 
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charge of the United States and the America is of the class of 1944 
of Kings Point, sir. 

Now, what of this graduate? Whatisheasaman? Here we have 
probably the greatest source of trained merchant marine officers by 
numbers alone—we number over 10,000 graduates out of this school— 
our average age at the present time is 30. When you consider that in 
that period of time we have over—this goes back to 1947—400 of them 
that had achieved master and chief engineers licenses at that point. 
Unfortunately our questionnaires had never been brought up to the 
point where we could find out how many had moved up to chief engi 
neer, how many have moved to master. You can readily understand 
how impossible that is when you are writing to ships that are going 
all over the world and the men are coming back, going off, they don’t 
get mail and everything else. We have made every effort to assist 
this committee in finding out where the graduates were, what are they 
doing at the moment. As I say, we have attempted to find them and to 
track them down as we have talked in previous hearings, sir, where we 
always ran into that same problem of being able to enumerate spe- 
cifically where the graduate was. 

We have worked for close to 7 or 8 months in an attempt to do that 
and unfortunately our records just do not come up, they just do 
not reply in that sense. We haven’t the facilities for that nor the 
money to go into a complete and full study of where are our graduates 
at the present time. We have tried it, as I say, but unfortunately it 
didn’t develop as we had hoped it would. 

These are, in general, a cross section of our graduates and their 
activities today. 

There are one or two other points I would like to make, sir, rather 
than belabor this committee. 

Industry, in its acceptance of the Kings Point graduate: All 
printed matter that I have read on industry has been a noncommittal 
attitude, a middle-of-the road approach to maritime training in gen- 
eral. They accept maritime training, naturally, because it benefits 
their industry. Yet, we find that at our employment desk, and our 
treasurer just handed me an employment-manager request for three 
men to go with Farrell Lines today. These are the things that are 
sidelights to the graduates, where industry in the Jourrial of Com- 
merce report states that they do not care where their particular men 
come from as long as they are trained men and capable of handling 
the job that they are assigned to. But, we know from our alumni asso- 
ciation and its activities that our graduates are very well sought after. 

We made an attempt to track down the last class and, good Lord, 
within about 3 months we couldn’t find more than about 5 of them that 
were not under way or in preparation of going with a ship or in gen- 
eral signing on to take a sail for themselves on their license after 
graduation from school. 

So, at that point, sir, I think that industry in itself has substantiated 
Kings Point in their efforts to get the best trained men that are avail- 
able to the governmental method of training. 

Then, your statement, sir, in conclusion, if I may, at the luncheon 
today: You summed up part of the thinking of our alumni asso- 
ciation for us. To review your statements, you simply stated that you 
were for an early enactment of H. R. 6043, the bill to permanently 
establish the United States Merchant Marine Academy. We are, 
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certainly as the motivators of that, for an expansion of the Cadet 
( ‘orps to 1,100 men. Most assuredly there isa need for that partic ula 
expansion within the realm of Kings Point out here. 

The industry itself, as you point out, needs 1,500 men a year. 
Senator Payne. You understand that when 1 made that stateme: 
and I think I clarified it, that I was speaking only as an individual / 

Mr. Murpny. Of course. 

Senator Payne. I said that I personally believe that that is what 

should h: appen here at Kings Point, bee ‘ause, of course, I cannot reflect 
the thinking of the committee because there is more than one person 
on the committee. 

Mr. Murpuy. We understand that. I should have elaborated on 
that in here. 

Then the third is the feeling of ‘your complete committee down in 
Washington that a healthy growth of the merchant marine is definite ly 
a healthy asset and a need much called for in the United States of 
America today. 

As I say, sir, I want to thank you for hearing us here today and for 
the possibility of submitting to the record the questionnaires as re 
turned to us in the alumni association. 

Senator Payne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. On the record. 

The résumé of the questionnaires will be placed in the record when 
they are received. 

Senator Payne. I see that Mr. Scherger has arrived and I will be 
very happy to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Jolin Scherger, president of the Association of Parents and 
Friends of Kings Point. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. SCHERGER, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF 
PARENTS AND FRIENDS OF KINGS POINT 


Mr. Scuercer. Gentlemen, I deeply apprec late the opportunity t O 
explore with you the maritime officer training program of the United 
States and to assist you, if I can, to come to definite recommendations 
for that program in order to strengthen our merchant marine. 

Your concern with improving the system of officer prep: aration for 
the American merchant marine underscores the importance of the 
matter. 

Your study will certainly verify the need for immediate enactment 
of the Kings Point bill for permanency. Other witnesses before you 
possibly far more objective than I—will have eloquently attested to 
this fact far better than I ever could. I do not intend to review the 
merits of the Kings Point program; they are already thoroughly 
acknowledged. Since I cannot offer you new evidence to add to what 
you will have heard by adjournment, permit me to submit for the 
record a summary of the reasons compiled by the association I repre- 
sent as to why the United States Merchant Marine Acade my at Kings 
Point should be a permanent institution. 

For a number of years this association has done what has been 
within its power to assure that the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy would serve our Nation and the American maritime industry 
to its maximum potential. 
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Your remarks, Senator Payne, before the regiment of cadet-mid 
hipmen this afternoon were most encouraging since they assure that 
the indispensability of Kings Point to the future of the American 
economy and America’s national defense will finally be recognized. 

The bill now pending before the Senate must be enacted without 
nendment or any action whatsoever that might delay its passage. 
[ represent the wishes of this association’s 48 States’ membership 
when L urge vou in their behalf to leave no stone unturned to assure 
the immediate passage of the so-called Kings Point permanency bill. 

| pledge to you also that our association will continue in alertness 
and interest in any proposal that will strengthen and improve the 
stature of the United States merchant marine but this association will 
make no compromises on the Kings Point bill, first and foremost. It 
is our considered opinion that America’s merchant marine needs a 
permanent source of the type of officer that only Kings Point can 
produce. I am sure that all of those who were present to hear you 
boldly state that it is your sole intention to take action only to 
strenethen the Kings Point permanency bill, share with me the firm 
conviction that any proposed amendment to that bill would not serve 
that objective. Any amendment to our bill would weaken our bill both 
in its intent and in its support. 

This association has noted with pride the unanimous support of the 
House of Representatives after long and careful deliberation as to the 
context of it. We have noted with pride the favorable report given 
this bill by our parent committee. We note with pride also that given 
the opportunity on the Senate floor the best judgment of an over 
whelming number of Senators will assure this bill’s enactment in its 
present state. Any variation of the present text of this bill would 
lessen and not strengthen this proposed and necessary legislation. 

So far maritime officer training has taken a new light. It has been 
positive progress to this point. Let us not backtrack to erase further 
progress promised in our advancement to date. Let us complete this 
first hurdle of Kings Point permanency then join forces to implement 
the further recommendations your distinguished committee should 
make by proposing immediate legislation. 

Senator Payne, I wish to express the appreciation, not only for 
myself but for our national membership, for the considered study you 
have undertaken. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. 

Any questions / , 

Mr. Wesstrer. I have none, sir. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Scherger. 

Mr. Scuercer. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. I see we have Chief Ninesling of the Kings Point 
police with us at this time. 

Chief, we would be very happy, indeed, to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF R. NINESLING, CHIEF OF THE KINGS POINT 
POLICE 


Chief Ninestinc. Senator Payne, gentlemen, my name is Ray 
mond R. Ninesling, chief of police, Kings Point, N. Y. 


I have been chief of police since 1939. This, of course, was prior to 
the establishing of the Academy here at its present site. 
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Now, I did not come with a prepared statement for two reasons: 
One is I didn’t have enough prior notice; two is I feel that anything 
I might have to say about Kings Point can be extemporaneously for 
the simple reason [ have lived close to the Academy since its incep- 
tion, and, of course, as you all know, that was prior to our entering 
the war or before Pearl Harbor. It started right here on this very 
ground of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. At the time the Academy came 
in here there were some that thought a little about it, but didn’t think 
it was going to be on a very large scale and then war came and there 
was a quick, vast expansion, naturally, with the many boys coming 
in and all the activities and building. 

Obviously, the residents, including myself, became most. appre- 
hensive as to what was going to happen to our community. We were 
not familiar with college life or large groups of boys or grown men as 
these were. I am very proud and happy to say that although we 
were extremely apprehensive we need not have been because I cai 
not recall one incident of all the years the Academy has been estab 
lished here where they have ever done anything, that is the cadet or 
the officer corps, I can’t speak for what went on on the grounds at all 
times, but outside of the grounds I can say this, that I have never 
known of an instance where they ever reffected anything but the best 
on the Academy and on Kings Point and I know that the residents, 
almost to a person, are very happy to have Kings Point with us. 

Now, I do not know whether there is much I could add to that but 
it would all be along the general line of conservation. 

Any questions you might want to ask me that I can answer | 
would be willing to answer at this time. 

Senator Payne. In brief then, you have nothing but highest words 
of commendation for the deportment of the men off the campus? 

Chief Nrnestrnc. Yes, sir; I think that while it may not be an ex 
trinsic value to the village it certainly is an intrinsic value—we are 
proud of them. 

Senator Payne. That means a lot coming from you. 

Chief Nryestine. Yes, I can say they have been most cooperative, 
I can recall, and this could be off the record for this moment. 

Senator Payne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. On the record. 

Any questions? 

(There were no questions from members of the staff.) 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, Chief, we appreciuve your 
coming here. 

I happen to note that we have here in the audience one of the largest 
property owners in this area, Mr. J. E. Meyers. I wonder if he would 
care tosay anything. I would be very happy to have you, Mr. Meyers. 


STATEMENT OF J. EDWARD MEYERS, WEST SHORE ROAD, KINGS 
POINT, N. Y. 


Mr. Meyers. J. Edward Meyers, West Shore Road, Kings Point. 
I don’t quite agree with the chief. It seemed to me when this first 
was thought of I thought it would be quite an asset to the community, 
so I think I was one of those with this Academy when it first started, 
and as it grew I came to have, you know, such a feeling as you have for 
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vour own college. It’s worked on me that way, so today I am very, 
very fond of this Academy, and I have never seen a student perform 
a bad deed in my life, and I am around here a good deal. 

There is one thing that crossed my mind while sitting in the chair 
concerning the trips I have taken abroad and down to South America. 
I have always made a point on whatever ship I was on to get ac- 
quainted with the boys from this Academy, and I have had them down 
below with the permission of the captain- cocktail party. T hey have 
been simply tops, they couldn’t be better. I think as a location for the 
Academy, why, here we are right within a few miles of the greatest 
port of the world, and a port from which our great ship, the United 
States sails, and I am just all for it and for the permanency just 100 
percent. a ; : mt re 

Senator, we are beginning to love this place and think of it dif- 
ferently than you might say some ordinary institute. 

[ hadn’t anything prepared, so I am probably leaving out a lot of 
things I probably should say. 

Senator Paynr. I would much rather have you speak of your feel- 
ings, Mr. Meyers, extemporaneously, because I know it very definitely 
comes from your heart, and I want to express my thanks to you for 
being willing to come and speak as you have. 

Mr. Meyers. Thank you. I’m only too glad to, sir. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, sir. 

At this particular time I will introduce and place in the record at 
the same point that we introduced the other communications received 
from Members of the Congress, two communications. One from Con- 
gressman Otto Krueger, of North Dakota, and one from Estes Ke- 
fauver, one of my colleagues in the Senate, with a statement that he 
wished to have incorporated in the record. 

I understand that there have been received inquiries as to whether 
or not those who are in support of Kings Point who were unable to get 
here to attend these hearings might be permitted to testify in Wash- 
ington on Monday or Tuesday. I just want to say that we will be 
very happy, indeed, to try to accommodate just as many as we pos- 
sibly can. If you will get word to them regarding the hearings in 
Washington, starting on Monday, that we do have probably a number 
of witnesses from industry and from others concerned as well as from 
the Maritime Administration, but that any who cannot come, if they 
desire to submit anything, they may send it to the Maritime Training 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in the United States Capitol. 

[ also want to say that when the report is available as many copies 
as possible, Admiral, will be made available to you for distribution 
of those to the staff and as many others as possible. 

Admiral McLrntocx. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. Where we are not able to furnish copies within 
the limited funds at our disposal the Government Printing Office 
will make those available at a very minor cost. I do not know 
Just what it will be for the additional copies to be received but we 
will provide all we can within the money that we do have available. 

Admiral McLantocr. I am sure all the cadets would like to have a 
copy if at all possible. 

Senator Payne. And we will keep you advised as to how many we 
will be able to print. ; 
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Now. I understand that Admiral Badger and Admiral Hold 
to appear tomorrow ¢ 

Admiral McLintock. Yes, sit 

Senator Payne. We will make arrangements to hear then 
morrow. 

May I inquire now are there others who are here at this parti 
afternoon session that might desire to be heard at this time? 

Is there anyone at all that wishes to be heard ? 

(There was ho response. ) 

Senator Payne. If there is no one present who wishes to be | 
at this time I think it is highly desirable if we might now proce 
at least for the next few moments in a general discussion of cert; 
points that membe rs of the staff or | may wish To inquire 
Admiral, I am sure you or members of your staff can give us your 
thin \king on them so that the record will be rather comp vlete. 

One of the points that I wanted to mention was that the K 
Point bill i not provide for pay to be provided the student 
Kings Point. Now, let me ask this: If it were deemed advis 
either now or in the future, to provide the students of Kings Point 
the same pay as 1s provide “1 to the other service Academies, is there 
any reason why you would feel that those who are undertaking n 
time tr: ning ‘edue ation at the State academies should not be ec 
sidered on the same basis? 

Admiral McLrntock. Well, I personally feel, Senator Payne, t! 
they should have the same pay as the midshipmen and cadets at the 
other Academies. 

Senator Payne. As long ns they meet the standards? 

Admiral McLanrock. As long as they meet the standards. Son 
of my reasons for that are that they are here following a dedicat 
profession, we work them from 6 o’clock in the morning until 
o'clock at night: we don’t allow the plebes to go home the first veal 
overnight and there is absolutely no opportunity for them to go out 
side and earn any pocket money. 

Senator Paynr. They have no summer vacation ? 

Admiral McLixtock. No, sir; and we insist that they maintan 
their uniforms, laundry, right up to snuff, that they have their hair 
cut short. They have many other expenses which you do not have | 
the ordinary civilian college. 

We make the plebes wait on tables, of necessity. Of course, there is 
no harm in that excepting we have a very difficult course here, 4-year 
academic course compressed into 3 years, so that they need all the 
possible time they can have for study. 

In the ordinary college, in a civilian college, they could earn some 
money by w: aiting on tables, but. as I say, there is no way they can 
earn money here. I am sure that some very deserving boys of poor 
families are barred from coming here because we cannot give them 
any pay at the present time. I could probably think of more rea- 
sons. I think those are the salient ones thouch, Senator. 

Mr. Weprster. Those same reasons, Admiral McLintock, would seem 
to exist at the State academies in Maine, Massachusetts, California, 
and New York, is that correct ? 

Admiral McLrxtock. Well, I might answer that by saying I would 
be glad to see them get the money but I do not know just what living 
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conditions are at the other academies, whether they can go home on the 
weekends or 

Senator Payne. Once in a while, I believe. 

Mr. Wesster. I might suggest this, sir, that if between now and 
November 20 you determine that there are basic differences between 
the students at this academy insofar as the need for pay in relation 
to the students at the State academies, it would be very helpful for 
our record to have that. 

I have been assuming that there is no basie distinction which would 
justify pay to be given to the students at Kings Point once it becomes 
a permanent institution, were no pay to be given to the students of 
Maine, ee ee and New York. 

Admiral McLinrock. . I put it this way, Mr. Webster, that if 
conditions are the same ae mv reply would be the same. 

I suppose there are other questions which would arise which would 
be outside of my province as to whether the Federal Government 
would pay the money to State academies or whether the States wou , : 

Mr. Werster. I think it might also be he ‘Ipful for the record if \ 
had a co mparison of the factors as they will exist here under ena 
nent status and as they do exist at the Naval Academy and West Point. 
looking not in an argumentative way to justify pay for the students 
here, but to set forth factually for the benefit of our committee where 
the situations are similar and where they are dissimilar. 

The reason I state it in that way is that I think in years to come, 
if we have been thorough in this study, when such questions as this 
possible question of giving pay to the students at Kings Point and/or 
at the State academies arises, this hearing record might obviate the 
necessity for further hearings. 

Senator Payne. At least for long hearings in connection with it. 

Admiral Mclantocr. Well, Mr. Senator, if you would like to hear 
the executive officer’s opinion on that—Mr. Nerney. 

Commander Nerney. We certainly feel that pay is a misnomer, as 
(Commander O’Connell mentioned the other night. It is an allowance 
paid by the Federal Government to any of its students. It is per- 
fectly in order because the money is needed for many things. We 
will take it away ae them for uniforms, they would perhaps pay 


their laundry out of it. That is just living expenses that the lad 
needs for the years he “ here. 
The admiral said they are not permitted or they do not have the 


time to work like ¢ ; student would at another salloge 

Mr. Wessrer. Under the Kings Point bill as it exists today, sir, the 
term “pay” is left out but the term “allowance” is stated. I gather 
that you do not say that pay and allowances legislatively in this bill 
are one and the same. There is a distinction, is there not? 

Commander Nerney. I frankly don’t know. Do they call it pay at 
West. Point ? 

Mr. Werster. I am thinking only of the bill as it was originally 
drafted. It had the term “pay and allowances.” In the present form 
I believe the term “pay” is not included, but I notice that Mr. James 
Murphy has his hand up, maybe he can help us out on this one. 

Mr. Murrny. As a drafter of the bill, sir, I think I would like to 
elaborate on that specific point if IT may. 

In drafting that particular piece of legislation the intent there was 
not one of incorporating pay and allowances, allowances in the spe- 
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cific reference to books, uniforms, and the material necessary for the 
boy’s maintenance at the Academy here. 

Mr. Wesster. But not the same monthly pay that the Naval 
Academy gets ¢ 

Mr. Murruy. Absolutely not, sir. There is no reference in that 
bill in any shape or form. 

Mr. Wegster. We have the same—— 

Admiral McLintocx. I think it is a reference to our definition of 
the thing. I believe that unless there is a legal term or legal reaso) 
for it we would not favor the term “pay” because that is for services 
rendered, whereas we think that allowances which would total the 
amount they have at the other Federal academies are necessary foi 
the proper purchase of text books, uniforms, miscellaneous expenses, 
and possibly a little pocket money. 

Mr. Wesster. I think, then, Admiral, that there is some need for 
clarification either in the bill or in, let us say, our thinking and per 
haps yours. Because it is my impression that under the bill, and 
I gather Mr. Murphy’s also, as it is now drafted there would be no 
possibility for a monthly payment as such to be made to the students. 
There is such a payment at West Point and Annapolis. 

Senator Payne. Let me say this, too, that that is the one provision 
that never concerned me, but on which I have heard from some of 
those who might be in opposition when the vote is taken. They have 
expressed concern so that I think anything and everything that we 
can do to clarify what we mean by the phraseology in the present 
bill can aid materially in putting at rest and providing me with ar 
answer that I can argue on the floor of the Senate, or others who are 
interested in the record that we establish right here. 

Admiral McLintock. I think, Mr. Senator, that we are all in accord 
with the total amount which is the same as the other Federal academies, 
and what we have been discussing is a definition of whether it should 
be called pay or called allowances; isn’t that it? 

Senator Payne. Let me make that suggestion, rather than stretch 
out to a long discussion of it, Admiral. If you would be good enough 
with your staff and Jim, you may be in consultation, can sort of sit 
down and put this thing down exactly as you want it to appear in the 
record as to your understanding of what it means it will be most 
helpful. 

Tiadheiaditien furnished to the subcommittee later by the West 
Point and Naval Academy authorities on this point, was as follows:) 


UNITED STATES MILATARY ACADEMY, PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Cadets currently receive pay amounting to $111.15 per month. This amount, 
less $9.80 per month deduction for income tax, is paid by the United States Army 
finance officer to the treasurer, United States Military Academy, who credits 
it to the account of the individual cadet. From this pay cadets must pay for 
their uniforms, textbooks, laundry, dry cleaning, social functions, etc. 

Cadets also receive a ration allowance of $1.35 per day, curently established 
in accord with paragraph 1, Army Regulations 35-1610, dated June 23, 1952. 
This amount is paid by the United States Army finance officer to the treasurer 
of the United States Military Academy, who spends it entirely on food. If a 
cadet is absent for 10 days or longer the ration allowance is credited to his 
account. 

A cadet is entitled, upon admission, to travel allowance of 6 cents per mile 
over the shortest usually traveled route from his home to West Point. 
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UNITED STATES ACADEMY, PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


During the 4-year curriculum at the Naval Academy a midshipman, as an offi- 
cer in the Navy, is required to be self-supporting. His pay, at the rate of $111.15 
per month,’ is closely administered and budgeted to provide the following: 

(a) Prescribed uniforms and required clothing ; 

(b) Textbooks and equipment; 

(c) Sundries (for cleanliness, health, and relaxation) ; 

(d) Services (laundry, tailor, cobbler, and barber) ; 

(e) Moderate allowance for extracurricular activities ; 

(f) Leave money, provided a sufficient balance is maintained in his 
account; 

(g) Payment of income tax by checkage of his account ; 

(i) Funds to purchase necessary uniforms and equipment for his gradu- 
ation outfit so that he will be in all respects ready to assume his duties as a 
commissioned officer. 

His ration allowance at the rate of $1.35 is intended to provide his board 
and is almost entirely used for that purpose. However, when on authorized leave 
his ration allowance is commuted, accumulates to his credit, and is available to 
offset personal cost of subsistence during leave. 

The accounts of all midshipmen are credited with $600 advanced by the Govern- 
ment at the time of entrance into the Naval Academy. This advance enables 
the fourth classman to pay for the heavy charges for his initial outfit, equip- 
ment, uniforms, and textbooks when received. It must be clearly understood 
that this sum is an advance only. It does not increase the pay of midshipmen, 
ind it must be repaid to the Government at the rate of $20 per month for 30 
months commencing in October of the third class year. After complete repay- 
ment of the $600 advanced by the Government, midshipmen may draw in case 
any amount due in excess of the graduation reserve. 

One point which may need clarifying is the $600 advance referred to. This 
.ivanece, together with the $100 which the midshipman must pay on admission, 
is needed to help pay for the initial outfit of clothing, textbooks, etc. The 
advance is authorized by a law which permits the Secretary of the Navy to set 
the amount. Mids hipme n involuntarily separated are required to turn in all 
equipment and uniforms suitable for reissue in order to help liquidate any bal- 
ance due on the loan. Any loss resulting from failure to repay in full is borne 
by the Government. Midshipmen who resign voluntarily must repay the loan 
in full before separation. They may receive credit, at rates determined locally, 
for uniforms and equipment suitable for reissue, in order to help repay the loan. 

Mr. Wesster. In that same connection, Senator, I would like to 
lead up to this question of the quota of students. 

Congressman Dorn raised it this morning and I think as we have 
ascertained from discussing the Kings Point permanency with the 
interested members of the faculty at the various State academies, 
unquestionably one of their main concerns is that by m: uhtae Kings 
Point permanent it is but another way of saying that within 5 years 
they will cease to exist because of the competitive advantage that 
permanent status will give Kings Point. 

[ think I was just listing a few questions that might help develop 
it for the record. 

Admiral McLintock, I think, directing our attention back to the 
year 1952, perhaps 1953, that uncertainty as to the continuation of 
Kings Point became a matter of concern in the consideration of the 
members of the faculty of this school; is that correct ? 

Admiral McLrytocx. Well, you could consider that an understate- 
ment, Mr. ne 

Mr. Wesster. I also understand that uncertainty as to the continua- 
tion of the State academies became a matter of concern to those 
people at that time; is that correct ? 


1 Prior to April 1, 1955, midshipmen of the classes of 1956, 1957, and 1958 were paid at 
the rate of $81.12 per month. 
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Admiral McLinvock. I believe that was predicated upon the 
certainty as to the continuance of the Federal funds which in some 
cases possibly would have meant the discontinuance of the 
icademiles. 

Mr. Wessrer. Was there administratively in the Maritime A 
ministration an verekion give nto the State schools and Kings Pon 
that it had to be one or the other; that either the State schools shoul 
take over the ine of this maritime training of officers or Kine 
Point should take over the functions, but that it should not be bot 

Admiral McLinroc K. We were told, Mr. Webster, that ho decisi 
had been mude either in regard to Kings Point or to the State aca 
emiles. 

What action was taken with regard to the budget and so forth 
Washington was not a matter of knowledge to us, or rather I shoul 
say that the deliberations concerning some, until we were apprise: 
of the facts. 

Mr. Werster. Do vou recall that there was under consideratio 
within the Office of the Maritime Administrator, Mr. Rothschild. the 
possi! vilit \ that the State academies could handle more cheaply t] 
education of maritime wipe Do you recall that, sir? 

nate & vyNeE. Off the record. 

(Discussion off fete 

Senator Payne. Is there anyone here that wishes to be heard 
any ubie { other than that which we have discussed ? 

Admiral MclLanrock. There are 3 men that are interested in thi 
cadets’ allowances and you have heard 2 of us. Commander O’Connell 
is the regimental officer. If you would let him say something, I think 
it would be helpful. 

Senator Payne. Certainly, Commander O'Connell. 

Commander O’ConneE.t. In the interest of clearing up the pay and 
allowances which was under discussion a while back it might be 
good idea to ask the other academies just what is meant by pay ate 
allowa nees [ am pretty sure it is a term that is borrowed from 
the service ‘and I am sure that each of the Federal academies can sub 
stantiate where the pay and allowances go, because almost annually 
they put out a sheet for the cadet. Actually the fourth classman I 
believe, gets S105 a month, and so forth, on a scale up to $115, perhaps. 
But just as important as that particular factor, parity in these al- 
lowances for the many requirements of the regulations you under 
stand, that is actually where the pay and allowances, if that is what 
you wish to call them, go. All these requirements are costly. We 
have had to cut back in the uniforms required of cadets—an overcoat, 
for instance, and certain other items—because of the lack of pay and 
allowances. 


Another factor which comes in the same category, I believe, and 
which the dean said so well last night. is the 18- year-old or 20- vear-ol | 
stomach requires just about as much fodder as the 18- or 20- year-old 
stomach at West Point or Annapolis. That is about all I have to say. 
Those facts might be inte resting. 

Admiral McLinrocx. May I suggest to Commander O’Connell he 
might like to say specifically that the cadets should have their allow- 
ances. I know he wants to. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Wi BSTER. On the record. 

Commander O°CoNNELL, It is my particular duty to see that the 
cadets do live up to the require ments of regulations an nd the only way 
they can that I know of is by a similar allowance as the other 
icademies. 

Mr. Murpny. To elaborate one point further on the term allow 
ances as used in the bill, sir. That is clearly defined by the Maritime 
Administrator. In other words, there would be no inference brought 
n that bill that $115 or $80 a month, or what have you, would be paid 
to the man in hand. In other words, the allowances as spelled out Nn 
that bill 7 fer spec ific: ally to the requirements he needs here at the 
Academy for his operation as a cadet. 

Senator PAYNE. Is there anyone else now that has anything to add ? 

Yes. Admiral. 

\dmiral McLin rock. Senator, I just would like to mention about 
the cooperation which exists between the Federal \cademy and the 
state academies. 

Last May in commemoration of Maritime Day we had a Maritime 
Officer’s Dav held here and we invited California, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts. and New York State to send their entire regiments if the 
could. Of course, that is not feasible. In the case of California some of 
their alumni in New York carried the California colors in the parade 
on our field here, and Maine, I am pretty sure, sent down the actual 
olor guard, the regimental commander with the colors from the 
Maine academy. I think Massachusetts was represented. New York 
State, in particular, Fort Schuyler, sent over their drill team. We 
gave the State academies precedence in the line of march and I in 
vited Admiral Durgin of New York State Maritime College to take 
the review with me. I think that is typical of the cooperation which 
we extend, and I feel sure to a large extent which you receive from the 
State academies. 

Senator Payne. Thank vou. 

Is there anyone else ? 

(‘There was no response. ) 

Senator Payne. If not, I want to e xpress my dee ‘sp apprec lation to 
eve erybody who had participated in this discussion, and made remarks 
for the record, and to assure you once again, and J say it sincerely and 
with feeling, that I am tremendously arenes with what Kings 
Point is doing. You may be assured of my friendshi ip and of the 
fact that I want to see this entire program placed upon a very, very 
sound basis and adequately supported insofar as I am personally 
concerned. 

I want to thank you personally, Admiral, and all members of youn 
staff, for the courtesies that have been extended to us here today. I 
understand we will be back with you tomorrow morning, and we will 
resume hearing the other witnesses tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock, 

With that, we will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o clock when we will continue. 

(Thereupon, at 4:25 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 10a. m., Friday, October 28, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1955 


Unrrep STATeEs SENATE, 
SpecrAL MaritIMe TRAINING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
CoNFERENCE Room, WiLry Hatt, 
Kings Point, Long Island, N.Y. 

The meeting was called to order at 10: 25 a. m., in the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, the Honorable Frederick G. Payne, 
presiding. 

Present: Donald D. Webster, counsel, and A. J. Bourbon, profes- 
sional staff member of the subcommittee. 

Senator Payne. The hearing will be in order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing started yesterday and this 
morning we are indeed privileged to have as a witness before this 
committee one who has served his country over many years of devoted 
service, a man who has endeared himself to the hearts of every one 
that has ever come in contact with him. Incidentally, he is remem- 
bered so well and so vividly that just a moment ago in talking with 
him, I discovered he has some very fond memories of the State of 
Maine where I come from. He told me of his being up there in Port- 
land, where he is very familiar, knows every shoal and reef and every- 
thing else, I guess, in Casco Bay. On that occasion he happened to 
drop into a barbershop, there was a vacant chair, and he made himself 
comfortable in that chair. Before very long the others in the shop each 
came over to shake his hand and say hello to him. It is quite a tribute 
that even though Portland, Maine, is not a large city comparable to 
New York and some of the areas around here, nevertheless, it is the 
largest city that we have in Maine. And it kind of pleases me that the 
people there would remember him so fondly and so well, and that he 
is so closely endeared to the hearts of the people that they would recog- 
nize him immediately and come up to pay their respects. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am privileged, indeed, to call as the witness 
this morning Adm. O. C. Badger. May I at this time, Admiral—if 
you will have a seat, please—say to those of you who are not aware of 
it, that we are here in the presence of a very distinguished person, the 
holder of the Congressional Medal of Honor. [Standing ovation.] 

Admiral, we are delighted. I am delighted, personally, as an old 
friend, and we are most happy to have you give to us your testimony 
in connection with these hearings. 

_Admiral Baperr. Thank you very much, Senator Payne. I appre- 
clate your introduction and it is with great happiness that I am here 
with you in this effort to determine certain facts. 
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[ also am delighted to be here because I recognize the importance of 
the maritime service, have worked with it a lot in my career, and | 


think that it is one of the most important functions and assets of 


National Government. 
As far as any testimony is concerned—do I wait for questioning, o: 
what ? 


Senator Payne. We would like to have you go right ahead, Admiral. 


in any way that you would care to. 


Admiral Bapcrr. I understand that you are looking into the matter 


of training principally for the officers of our maritime service. 
Senator Payne. That is correct. 


Admiral Banger. And I might give you a little background of some 


of my career, briefly, to show my interest and affiliation with th 
service throughout the years. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. OSCAR C. BADGER, UNITED STATES NAVY 


(RETIRED) 


Admiral Bapeer. It will probably surprise you when I say that | 
graduated from the Naval Academy in 1911. In those days we did 
not have too many officers in the Navy and the Navy was expanding 


to some degree, so I became an officer in command of ships—destroyers, 


primarily—at that time, rather early in my career. 
[ had gone through the various jobs of being the chief engineer of 
these powerful ships and the captain and the executive, and what not. 
It bears on this case as a qualified witness to say that my interest i1 


the merchant marine was early and the result was that I became. 


through my qualifications and by taking regular examinations of the 
Department of ¢ poner an unqualified licensed master of merchant 


ships. In other words, I was not only fully qualified, regardless of 


tonnage of any merchant aban 1t—but I became also the unq jualified 
chief engineer of unqualified horsepower. I had both those ‘licenses 
although I was in the Navy and I was able to obtain both those licenses 
because I was in the Navy. At that time the man in the merchant 
marine was not able to hold both of those licenses simultaneously. 

That occurred before World War I, somewhere around 1916. 
Although I had both those licenses at that early date I had not neces 
sarily renewed them all the time, but they did come to my benefit 
during World War I where I was at the early stage a capt: un of a 
destroyer in the war zone. Soon afterward I became the commander 
of a group of destroyers known as an escort group handling a great 
many merchant ships in coming across the Atlantic for the supply of 
our forces and for the economic supply of our allies during that war. 

I remember 1 of those convoys was as great as 102 ships under that 
escort. 

I found at first that I was a pretty young fellow in the minds of 
some of these merchant captains. In the prevoyage conferences I felt 
that I did not always have their closest attention because of my youth. 
Therefore, I sent home and got these two licenses and put them on the 
bulkheads of my cabin where I held these prevoyage conferences. 
Then I made it a point to be a little late, to let these people look around 
the walls, and I found that the presence of those two licenses caused 
great attention and that resulted in turn in better convoy action and 
well, things were done as they were supposed to be done. 
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Later on I went through a naval career, and had a lot of active 

‘aval service in command of many ships and finally in command of 
Seith. But to get back to this particular subject. In 1942, right after 
the start of World War IT, I had been Admiral King’s c hief of staff in 
reorganizing the Atlantic Fleet and you probably remember that after 
that tour of duty 1 was promoted out of the North Carolina and given 
command of and made a rear admiral of the escort forces in the 
Atlantic. One of the headquarters was in Casco Bay where I main- 
tained the administrative staff aboard one of the tenders up there. 

It about broke my heart when Admiral King suddenly sent for 
me and told me that I had to become 1 of 3 principal advisers 
to the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff. It broke my heart 
because it took me out of this very important operational command, 

Well, he told me that they had a job to do in reorganizing the 
logistics support of our forces overseas and of our allies and I don’t 
have to tell you that that was a big job. It involved the allocation 
of the steel industry and it also included the allocation and assign 
ment of the merchant marine available to the Allies, because that 
vas one of the critical items of the conduct of World War Il. We 
did not have enough and, therefore, we had to time almost all 
our major plans to some degree on our capacity to ship and deliver 
upport for those operations. 

| was the senior adviser along those lines and in effect I am sure 
that I am not exaggerating when I say that I had the responsibility 
for the allocation and the control and the shipment and the assign- 

ient of all ships under the Allies, both at the Quebec Conference 
and at the Cairo Conference. It was not a small job. We changed 
the system a alloe ating those ships from areas to voyages in order 
to save time. I think that it is important to bring the point out at 
this time that I once figured out that with the shipping available if 
we could increase the ship yping efficiency by the simple reduction of 
a turnaround time of 1 day that we would increase the capacity of 
the Alhes to deliver ana to our forces overseas by 630,000 tons 
per di ay. 

I bring that out because I think it is important for you to realize 
the dependency of our national military services on the efficiency 
of the merchant marine in all of its aspects, not only in loading and 
unloading under any and all conditions, the ability of the masters 
and the officers as seamen but as navigators in cutting the time 
of voyages short, and in such matters as the avoidance of storm 
and reduction of damage due to storm. Therefore, the question of 
training becomes very important to reach the state of utmost efficiency 
on the part of the officers that are responsible for the conduct, man- 
agement, and handling of these ships. 

[ would like to offer the suggestion that maritime officers are not 

iaval officers in all aspects. They have to go further in many details 
th an the average naval officer. 

For instance, I have never had to know all of the details of the 
most efficient and safe loading of a maritime vessel. I have ne ver 
had to load a battleship or a destroyer, but when you take a merchant 

ship there is the question of loading so that you can unload it aa t, 
so that she will be secure at sea, and all of the various aspects that 
the young gentlemen under training at these schools have to hoist 
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aboard. I would like to point out that the training of a mariti 
oflicer is not necessarily the same as the training that is offered ai 
the Naval Academy. It isa specialty in itself. 

I fee] that my interest in the maritime world and the merchant 
marine was further enhanced when I became the commander of t! 
service forces in the Pacific. That was the direct operation of 
support forces, bases, merchant ships, and whatnot. In that r 
sponsibility I noted during the war a pretty high state of efficiency 
among our merchant marine. 

On the other hand, I noted great differences. Some were good, sony 
were bad, some had better ships than others, some were better leade: 
than others, some were more efficient than others, some had greate) 
initiative than others. In each one of those cases where anything 
but the best was offered I assure you that the shortage of shipping 
meant certain delays and handicaps to our military effort. 

I could give you lots of detailed incidents that occurred, but on t] 
other hand, it all adds up to one thing—the better the training, th 
better the knowledge of the officers that are provided in that sup 


porting service, the more efficient it becomes, the more time is saved, 


and more important than anything, the more the tonnage that ca 
be delivered per day from one port to another. 

After the war I became the officer in charge of the handling of 
everything in the Pacific. That was from China to San Francisco 
I mean to the west coast, and there again we had to handle over 4 mil 
lion men, for instance, in returning them from the Western Pacifi 
to the west coast. We brought in military ships to assist in that but 
there were lots of merchant ships involved, and due to the efficiency 
which had been developed by the knowledge and experience obtained 
in the war we were able to deliver those 4 million men from the West 
ern Pacific to the west coast of the United States in 11 months, which 
isa pretty high rate of shipment if you will take it and analyze it. 

We handled over, oh, I cannot tell you how many tons of cargo it 
distributing it from the war bases, some to western areas, Western Pa- 
cific areas, some returning to home. But it all added up to a quick 
job, highly efficiently performed, and it was a credit to the merchant 
marine of our country and to some of our allies. 


I stayed out in the Western Pacific for a number of years and became 


the commander of the fleet out there. When I was about to be re 
turned, having been 11 years at sea for the most part, they asked me 
where I wanted to go, so I selected the command of the Eastern Sea 


Frontier, which involves the command of the naval activities in the 


1) Eastern States of this country. It is a big command, it involved 
one-thousand-five-hundred-odd industrial plants and employments of 
something just short of a million men. It was valued at something 
more than around $25 billion. 


In addition to that it involved the reserve fleet, which was another 


eight big bases and a couple of thousand ships. In addition, it in 
volved a military responsibility for the security of shipping in thi 


Atlantic and the security of the east coast. of the United States and, 


of course, involved sufficient combat ships to make it possible to carry 
out that function. 

In addition to that, it gave me command of the NATO forces in 
that part of the world and that made me the American military repre 
sentative on the U. N. 


} 
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During all that time I realized the importance of the merchant 
marine and of its efficiency and of its routing and of its loading and of 
its loading capacity. I worked closely with the ports and the port 
authorities of the United States in regard to storages and loading 
facilities and dock facilities, and partic ularly oil storages, distribut 
ing them a bit and avoiding overconcentration, of depending on one or 
two localities. 

That went all the way across from Maine down to Texas, because it 
included the gulf area : 

I am very proud of ‘the fact that I am economy minded. I have 
realized in my capacity and responsibility during the war, and have 
made several speeches, that economy is one of the essential character- 
istics which brings national stre neth, that wastage of effort—I mean 
effort rather than dollars—I always look at a million dollars, for 
instance, as the equivale nt of 500,000 man-hours—must be avoided. 
We may be able to print dollars but we cannot afford to waste man 
iours, and therefore, I am very proud of the fact that in one program 
of the east coast during my tour of duty as commander of the Eastern 
Sea Frontier I believe that I saved or was able to save the wastage 
of 900 ry man-hours, which I added up to $1,800 million. That 
was just by eliminating unnecessary duplication, unnecessary activi- 
ties. I didn’t re: ally care in that job whether they spent that $1.800 
million, but I wanted it available for things that really strengthened 
our capacity as a nation, rather than putting that effort into things 
that did not add to the strength in the form of duplications. 

Therefore, I am fully conscious of the value of economy of effort 
and consider that the greater the economy of effort, the greater the 
trength of our Nation, because we depend, when it comes right down 
to all that we do, on the best use of our available man-hours. 

Now, in that connection I took, as I say, a very definite interest in 
the merchant marine. I came out here and visited this Academy. 
The best I can say about this Academy was at that time I let it be 
known that I considered ~~ Academy high in its efficiency. I com- 
pared it favoaably to the Naval Academy, and I could ‘pay it no 
greater compliment. I thought the spirit was good, the evolution of 
traditions here were good. In other words, it isa fine example of what 
we can do to improve the training of our merchant marine officers. 
[ realized that some people are opposed to it, but I did not believe 
that those people that were opposed to the training of merchant 
marine officers were acting in the best interests of our Nation, because 
of the fact that I placed so much importance on the value and essen- 
tial needs of maritime training. 

I like the idea of making these graduates Reserve officers. It not 
only tied the men to that thought as they graduated but affected the 
curriculum of the Academy, and I] could see that they obtained their 
guidance in such matters largely by close coordination with the 
Naval Academy. 

I am familiar with the State academies. I have been at the State 
academy in Washington and California, and, of course. in Maine, 
and, paid a couple of visits to the one on the gulf. I feei that it is a 
very fine thing for our maritime-minded States to set up a maritime 
academy for the education of maritime office T'S, 

On the other hand, I think of the N: avy and its present system of 


training officers. We have a Naval Academy but we educate about 
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one-half of our officers, I understand, at the present time in civilian 
colleges, under the form of an ROTC. Those ROTC’s are guided by 
the Government institutions in all matters of training and standads 
and curriculum and everything else and they turn out pretty fine naval] 
prospectives. I will not say that there is much difference between 
what they turn out and what they turn out at the Naval Academy, 
but on the other hand, I do not fee ’ that the Government can de legate 
to colleges the responsibility or the selection of the curriculum o1 
the standards that are set for those ROTC officers. I feel that the 
Naval Academy does the research in regard to those things and 
informs those colleges as to those standards and they take a direct 
interest and guiding interest in it and also make inspections so that 
they are sure that is done and it is a fine thing. And therefore, | 
would say that the same thing occurs in the merchant marine activity 
and it is a good thing to have a Government academy supported as 
necessary by State academies. 

On the other hand, I think that we have got to carry it on in the 
form of not delegating that ee 0 anybody outside of the 
National Government. I think the Government has got to assume the 
full responsibility for those standards and I think that their best 
laboratory and best way to exemplify what is desirable is in the 
maintenance of a Government academy as an ex: imple to the others, 

I think that I have recognized a little bit of animosity, maybe a 
little bit of jealousy, between these academies. I think that is too bad. 
We do not have that among the college presidents that have ROTC. 
There is just the reverse. All that I have seen who come down to the 
Naval Academy as members of the boards of directors at the Naval 
Academy are pround of what they are contributing, and they want 
to contribute it the best way they know how and can. 

I think that coordination is a very necessary thing. I have also 
heard who should be the heads of these academies. Well, personally. 
[ would hate to see an Army officer at the head of the Naval Academy; 
I would hate to see a steel man as the head of the Naval Academy: 
[ would hate to see anybody except a naval officer as the head of the 
Naval Academy and the same-way at West Point I feel that the 
Maritime Administration should maintain a selected officer at the 
head of this Academy, out of their service, fully charged with the 
responsibility of the Government’s training of these students, and 
who is responsible for such research and developmennt along the 
lines of the curriculum and standards as to be able to be a sound 


leader toward other academies that might be organized under State 


or any other source. 
I, therefore, would like to say that in these things I have seen, I 
pay a compliment to the present commandant of this 


« 


have got to 
Academy. I have watched him and as I have told you, I have com- 
pared the standards of this school as an individual school and one, 
fr ankly, that I have seen most of lately, as comparable in its standards 
and the spirit of these young men that are here and the smertness. 
I see them aboard ships, aboard the United States going to Europe, 
aboard the America, out in the Pacific, the American President Lines, 
I see the young graduates of these schools and if you don’t mind my 
saying so, they seem to me to be a group that we can be very proud of. 

I also feel that, in my viewpoint, they have been a little outstanding. 
I usually can pick them out when we are on the bridge. Where did 
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you graduate from? Well, one might say Kings Point, another might 
say, the Academy in Washington, but on the other hand, 1 can 
pick out something about. them in smartness, loyalty, their way of 
doing things—I am very proud of them. That doesn’t mean that I 
am saying “anything negative + about the other officers of those ships, 
but I have noted the knowledge that these fellows have in regard to 
the needs, the efficiency, timing, shortest possible discussion of fune- 
tions, in civilian life saving the company money, in the military as- 
pects saving and increasing the support to our overseas allies and 
forces. Therefore, I would like to close this rather lengthy and maybe 
boring statement, by saying that I endorse this setup that we have 
in regard to training of our maritime officers. I want to say, in an 
emphi itic fashion, that I think it is one of the most important nee 
sibilities of our Government because I think of the importance of 
maintaining, no matter how big it is, maintaining the most aiiand: 
outstanding merchant marine of high standards, high morals, high 
traditions, high degree of initiative, daring, and all of the things that 
we get in these academies. 
| think that if we can support them with the same standards, the 
same degree of coordination, the same degree of loyalty, by State 
academies that are set up by those States that feel that it is part of 
their maritime location and interest to set it up, I think that is fine. 
But, on the other hand, I feel that we have got to bring about a system 
where the same degree of teamwork and loyalty exists between those 
ademies as we expect these students to have. It must be injected into 
them by the example above. And, therefore, I hope that there will be 
no differences of opinion becoming public as to should we do this. or 
should we do that. 1 think that is very important and I believe that 
we can and should develop a team of academies such as are now avail- 
able. Have this Academy under the Government, other academies 
contributing full and maybe equal parts under such minded States. 
But, on the other hand, I think it has got to be a team, and I feel 
that. this is the labor: atory, this is the euiding licht , Just as I feel the 
Naval Academy is for the ROTC people. 

I think that if it is at all a and I think it is possible, this 
\cademy, under the Maritime Administration, should be headed up by 
a maritime merchant marine officer or a man of merchant marine 
background. I see no reason to call on other kinds of sailors or naval 
officers to head up these things. It is a specialty in itself. The mili- 
tary end of the thing is an important part but not necessarily the 
leading part of the handling or management of merchant ships.” It is 
ane ntirely different art and I have never had any trouble as the mili- 
tary commander of, I should say I had, oh, 1,100, 1,200 of these ships 
under my command, performing a job; and I never had any reason to 
feel that I lacked because I was an operator, but by jing, if I hadn’t 
had captains on those merchant ships that could take those ships under 
all sorts of conditions and get them loaded and unloaded when I 
wanted to move them, before : an attack, get them out of a pli ice, turn 
them around, and I will finally say that the whole planning of the 
war, the whole timing of the war, and the feasibility of our operations 
overseas was thoroughly dependent and wholly dependent on the 
capacity and ability of our merchant ships to deliver the goods in time. 

General Eisenhower's plan to land in Normandy was suggested for 
the 4th of May 1944. Because of the inability to deliver 


eoods to 
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Europe and England at that time we delayed that operation to t 
5th of June. But on the other hand, we had to delay MacArthur 
months because we did not have enough shipping or loading capaciti 
to undertake both of those operations simultaneously. Therefor 
MacArthur was told to land on the 10th of October, when we could 
get the ships back from Europe and under the smartest performance: 
of reloading them, get them started across the Pacific to meet Ma 
Arthur’s needs by the 10th of October. 

We had to ship 5,500,000 tons of shipping all the way around th 
Persian Gulf, across Persia, up the Caspian Sea; we had to build th: 
tugboats and the barges for the Caspian job in this country and se1 
them on the decks of these ships in order to support the eastern front 
at the time of 1944—5,500,000 tons. That took in turnaround 135 
days, the scheduled turnaround. What does that mean? That mea 
that it took the equivalent of four times as much shipping to carry 
a ton to that destination as it did to Europe. In other words, that 
was the equivalent of over 20 million tons, in terms of shipping, not in 
terms of manufacture, but in terms of shipping, it was the equivalent 
of 20 million tons to Europe. We had to decide to do that so that the 
Russian eastern front wouldn’t collapse at the time we wanted dive: 
sion away from the Normandy attack. It turned out to be successful ; 
it turned out that our shipping did the job. 

Well, I just wanted to let you know the importance of it and that i 

» hadn’t had that shipping and the efficient planning and timing 
that we did fortunately have during the war of that shipping, I do not 
believe that General Eisenhower would have been able to land 
Europe in 1944. I believe that he would have had to delay 1 full year 
for seasonal and other reasons. I believe that our war in the Pacifi 
would have lasted another 2 years. And Senator, when we get to con 
sidering the importance of the training of our leading people in ow 
merchant marine I want to just close with an emphatic statement that 
I think that too much bears on anything less than the best. 

I also think that whatever setup we have in the organization of ow 
schools for that purpose,-we should have one under the Government 
which is definitely the responsibility of the Government because I di: 
not think that those things can be delegated to anybody. 

Thank you very much. [Standing ovation. | 

Senator Payng. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Badger, I just want to say that of every bit of testimony 
that I have heard during the length and breadth of these hearings 
there is no one who has made a greater, a more valid contribution to 
the cause of a strengthened merchant-shipping activity than throug! 
the words that you have spoken here today. No one has had a greater 
experience in rubbing elbows with the very men that you hope and J 
sincerely hope, and I know everyone else does, may have the best train 
ing that can be available in the schools of this country, so that we cai 
keep a strong merchant fleet on the seas flying the American flag. 

Admiral Banerr. Thank you, Senator, and I wanted to say that it is 
a great pleasure, knowing you, that that is going to come out of this. 

Senator Payne. Thank you, sir; it was wonderful to see you. 
| Applause. | 

Senator Payne. May I mention at this time, because it is my feeling 
that it should be very clear in the record, that the very outstanding 
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statement that has just been delivered by Admiral Badger was an 
extemporaneous statement. It was not delivered from any prepared 
notes whatever. The reason I make this statement is because the 
words that he has spoken here today, in my opinion, will stand upon 
the record for many, many years to come, as a very great and lasting 
tribute to the strengthening of every training program that can be 
undertaken to properly qualify officers to serve in the merchant marine 
service. 

May I place into the record at this point a statement that has been 
received from Rear Adm. Edward C. Holden, Jr., United States 
Naval Reserve. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY REAR ADM. EpWARD C. HOLDEN, JR., UNITED STATES NAVAL RESERVE 
READINESS 


This statement is a plea for this distinguished subcommittee, and through it 
to the members of the United States Senate to establish the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., on a permanent basis, and for 
the continued support of the Senate and the Congress of the United States for 
the four State maritime academies in New York, Massachusetts, Maine, and 
California. 

I speak as a merchant mariner having devoted the major part of my life in 
the marine industry including a service afloat as a fourth mate, third mate, 
second mate, chief mate, and as master of large oceangoing vessels in worldwide 
trade. I also speak as a Naval Reserve officer with 37 years service from an en- 
listed man wearing bell-bottom trousers, up through the ranks to ensign and 
finally rear admiral, including combat service afloat in two world wars. Iam still 
in a readiness status through continuing my training each year in the United 
States Naval Reserve. 

My one great loyalty is to my country and the flag for which it stands. There- 
fore, it is but natural that I desire to help preserve the Federal and State in- 
stitutions including the Federal and State maritime academies as integral parts 
of our national well being, national security, and national defense. They serve 
our country in peace and in war. The American merchant marine is an integral 
part of our national well being, national security, and national defense; there- 
fore, it has close ties with the United Sttaes Navy both in peace and in war. 
Congress has itself by legislation decreed the necessity for a merchant marine, 
for it to be manned by trained officers and men, and for it to serve as an auxiliary 
to the Navy in time of war. These mandates are still statutory law, including 
a provision for a merchant marine Naval Reserve—now classed as 1,108 com- 
ponent—under the Military Reserve Act of 1952. 

Today, we need new ships, new equipment and trained personnel as never 
before in view of new technological developments. Yesterday and its antiquated 
methods are gone with the wind. Today and tomorrow, next month, next year, 
and the years to follow requires modern vessels and modern-trained officers and 
men. The hawsepipe era and the shovel-engineer era are now but historical 
sidelights; I say this with all reverence as the great men and officers of the past, 
were largely of this old category. However, the atomic and scientific age is here 
to stay and we must gear ourselves accordingly if we are to continue to exist 
as a people and as a nation. Let us not be sentimental. We must be realistic 
in the light of a new age. 

The advanced and scientific training courses at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy and at the respective State maritime academies are geared to 
meet new, modern, changing conditions including naval science. I believe, 
through personal knowledge and contact, that each of these academies are ably, 
competently, and efficiently administered in each instance. I believe that the 
respective training programs are excellent. I believe that the end product, the 
graduates are in general a real credit to the American merchant marine, the 
marine industries, and the United States Naval Reserve. I believe that each 
Academy merits the 100-percent support of this subcommittee, the United States 
Senate, and the Congress of the United States as being in the public interest, for 
the national security and for the national defense. 
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May I also venture to suggest that this distinguished committee in its deliby 
tions also give support to these five maritime academies in the light of glot 
conditions as they exist today and with a good look toward the future, toget 
with the manifest desire of the people of the United States and the Congress 
continue its support of the American merchant marine with the Merchant Mar 
Act of 1936 serving as 4 basis. 

While we all hope for everlasting peace and good will among men and 
nations of the world, and while we all trust that the spirit of Geneva may rei 
the threat of overt Communist aggression, nevertheless we should not tak: 
position of an ostrich with its head buried in the sands of the desert to the pos 
bility that old conflicts may arise to threaten free-world unity and security 

Until such guaranties are well-established and proven for world peace 
disarmament, the free world must maintain its defensive strength, particu 
defense systems. This is indeed a time to “speak softly 
carry a big stick. The American merchant marine, the Merchant Marine N 
Re ry (110S category), and the United States Navy y are “big sticks” 
piece in time of national emergency. 

We must not be unmindful that a serious situation is in the making i: 


( rown nationa 








Near East where a Communist nation has allegedly supplied, or contracted 
supply arms to Egypt, thus providing a weapon for a possible war with ne 
nation. Other trouble spots remain in Korea, Formosa, Indochina, Indones 


Malaya, South Africa, Morocco, Algeria, Cyprus, ete., etc. 
It is within the concept of our national policy to prevent armed aggress 
against the members of the free world and in unity with the directives of 


United Nations. We have, in effect, given our solemn promise to each 
of the free world to safeguard it against Communist aggression. Therefore 
military and naval forces, together with the American merchant marine mus 


be kept in a state of readiness for any naitonal emergency and whereb) 

national policy of the United States must be supported by action. Trained 

officers must be immediately available to maintain this state of readiness. |] 

as often been said that men are no better than their officers. It is a truis: 

that should not be overlooked. We need trained officers in order to train me 
ral and State maritime academies supply these trained officers to 

all emergencies as well as for peacetime purposes in the merchant marin¢ 


ESTIMATE OF THE GLOBAL SITUATION AND OUR NATIONAL NEEDS 


We must recognize and not forget that communism has successfully used proj 
aganda, infiltration, subversion and limited war to make the great extensioi 
of its area which have occurred since World War II. Both types of threa 
ressive measures short of global war, have to be considere 


global war, and agg 
in assessing the situation 


In any event, the sale of arms by a Communist nation to a Middle East country 
does not produce an atmosphere favorable to peace, contentment, disarmament 
and the spirit of Geneva 

The capabilities of the Soviets to make a surprise attack with new aton 
Weapons remains as a great hazard. 


a ] 


he sole motivating reason for any aggressor nation to lodge a sudden attack 
sainst a peaceloving peoples and nation is the weakness factor—whereby 
is hoped that the sudden attack will be successful because the people and the 
nation attacked may not have the will to resist or the ability to defend itself 
This has been the cold, hard history of Communist aggression and surely the 
people of the United States would rather spend billions to keep the Nation 
strong and invulnerable to attack rather than to permit it to become weak and 
its peoples destined for slave samps. 

All of which leads me to the crux of my statement—the complexity of modern 
conditions and,~nodern preparedness demands that all merchant marine officers 
be thoroughis trained and that a high degree of service efficiency be maintained 
for peace and for time of national emergency. 

I, therefore, respectfully urge that you gentlemen give top priority in your con 
sideration and deliberation of the problem of maritime training to not only the 
commercial needs for trained officers to meet the requirements of scientific man 
agement and operation of merchant vessels, especially in view of the new ship 
building program now being charted for the American merchant marine by the 
Senate and the Congress of the United States in order to overcome bloc obsoles- 
cence, but also to the need of having trained officers for the merchant marine and 
Naval Reserve in order to overcome bloc obsolescence of personnel in view of 
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modern, scientific, changing conditions. I have added Naval Reserve in the 
event that these new, modern vessels should be requisitioned by the United States 
Government in time of national emergency. Trained manpower is essential to 
our national security and national defense, 

In view of the above, it is crystal clear that we must prepare our American 
merchant marine to such a degree of readiness that it will not only retain a place 
f lendership in the commercial trades of the world but will also be available 


( annmeelin plus trained manpower) to proinptly serve as auxiliaries to the United 
States Navy without interruption for use in a national emergency The next 
time will not permit delays. Now is the time to be realistic There is no sub 
stitute for trained officers. Experience will follow We must deal with scien 


tific minds. Such well-trained minds are usually flexible and adaptable to meet 
any emergency. 

In this connection, the United States Merchant Marine Academy serves the 
peoples of each and every State in the Union for training officers not only for 
the American merchant marine but also for service with the Navy in time of wat 
or national emergency In time of peace we must prepare for war. We forgot 
this fact twice but let us not forget it again—it may be later than you think 
Patriotism and patriotic service in the Armed Forces is the lifeblood of the 
Nation. 

Likewise, the four State maritime academies have excellent training programs 


which are geared to make officers competent and efficient in peace as well as for 
ervice in time of war ; 
Chere is no other mode or system of merchant marine and Na\ Reserve 
aining in effect in the land comparable to that given in the Federal and State 


maritime academies. I say this with all due respect and credit to the entire 

aval Reserve training program; it is excellent. The difference in the training 
program is one of degree. The Federal and State maritime academies are duly 

cecredited 
of professional merchant marine officers who are also duly trained and qualified 
as Naval Reserve officers in accordance with the regular naval requirement 
‘he trainingis simultaneous and continuous It is not a night-scehool training 
program as happens through necessity in the other branches of the Naval Re 
serve, where the personnel are regularly employed in other civilian pursuits than 
the marine industry; nor is it a part-time training program as under the 
excellent NROTC program. The circumstances are entirely different Each 
serves a useful purpose. In fact, the entire Naval Reserve together represents 
about 95 percent of the entire Navy in time of war. Hence, the entire Naval 
Reserve merits the continued support of the Senate and the Congress of the 
United States. They are great patriots. 

It is my opinion that the estimate of the situation shows that we must meet the 
problem of maritime training not through any false sense of sentimentality as to 

hy particular academy but in the light of our global situation and our national 
policy pursuant thereto. This global situation and our national 
both seem to indicate in no uncertain terms that we must create a strong Ameri 
can merchant marine to serve the commercial needs of the Nation in the future 
and that we must have well-trained officers to man this new, strong Americar 
nierchant marine through the medium of a permanently established Unite 
States Merchant Marine Academy and through the continued support of the fow 
State maritime academies in New York, Massachusetts, Maine, and California 

It is also clear that we must also maintain a state of readiness not only for 
a strong and well-trained officer personnel for the merchant marine in time of 
peace but also for a strong and well-trained officer personnel qualified for the 
United States merchant marine in time of war. In order to accomplish this put 
pose, these merchant marine officers must be trained and qualified to serve in 
the United States Naval Reserve in time of national need. We cannot afford 
not to be ready at any and all times. During these periods of world ten 
sion, this financial outlay is recognized by the public as necessary. We cannot 
afford to let down our guard. 

The combined mission of the American merchant marine and the United States 
Navy requires your 100 percent support of the maritime training program of 
the Federal and State merchant marine academies, and in accordance with the 
¢lobal situation and the national policy. 

The welfare and security of the United States, as well as the entire free world, 
depends on the control of the sea and the lines of communication it furnishes. 
The combined mission of the American merchant marine and the United States 
Navy is more vital in this atomic age than ever before in our history. We must 


professional maritime schools for advanced education and training 


policy would 
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keep our officers trained in step with new, modern ships, new equipment, ney 
scientific developments, new techniques in naval science whereby they will mai: 
tain a state of readiness to serve, safeguard, and protect the national interests 
in peace as in war, 

Senator Payne. We are very sorry, indeed, that Admiral Holde 
could not be here. 

Just before we close these hearings—and I realize that time is get 
ting short because of other plans that the admiral has arranged 
Admiral, during the course of the hearings yesterday we did not get 
into certain questions that I believe should be answered and shoul 
be spread upon the record here, particularly because of my very strong 
impression of the most capable manner in which this Academy is being 
operated. I would like very much if you would be good enough to 
place in the record a statement, and I hope—while I realize that you 
are a modest person—that you would place in everything in connec- 
tion with your career so that your connection with the shipping activi- 
ties, either in this Nation or other nations, may be clear to all con 
cerned. 

Admiral McLrntrocx. Thank you very much, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Payne. If you will, just proceed in your own way. 

Admiral McLainvock. I started as a cadet in the British merchant 
navy and came to the United States in 1920 to join my father and 
thereafter, almost immediately, became a citizen through him. 

I sailed in the Luckenbach Steamship Co., being quartermaster of 
the largest cargo liner in the world, the Dolly Luckenbac h, at the 
age of 17. When I was 19 I obtained my third officer’s license and 
became third officer of the steamship Cero Azul, of the Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum & Transport Co. 

At the age of 20 I transferred to the steamship Charles F’. Harwood, 
under the same company, was third officer on her for 10 days, and 
then obtained my second mate’s license. In order to make the story 
shorter, I will simply say that I obtained my second officer’s— third 
officer’s, second officer’s, chief officer’s, and unlimited master’s licenses 
while serving on that ship. 

I stayed on that ship for 5 years, starting as third officer, becoming 
second officer, chief officer, and finally having command of the ship. 

I now have an unlimited master’s license in its seventh issue. 

Mr. James P. Patterson, who now serves in an advisory capacity 
to the Maritime Administration, was at that time vice president of 
the Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co. 

All my service as an officer has been under the United States flag. 

In addition to my master’s license, I also hold first-class pilot’s 
ee of vessels of unlimited tonnage for the following ports: Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore, Norfolk, Jacksonville, Miami, Tampa, 
and New Orleans. 

Senator Payne. Admiral, would you be willing to put into the 
record how long you were at sea altogether ? 

Admiral McLinrock. Yes, Mr. Senator. Eleven years of continu- 
ous service under the United States flag, approximately 18 months 
in the Luckenbach Steamship Co., and the balance in the Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum Co., which is now known as the Esso Shipping Co. 

In all that time I had only 4 weeks ashore, including the time I got 
married. 
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I was captain for only a short time because I was appointed to the 
much-sought-after post of marine surveyor at the port of New York, 
after taking a national competitive civil-service examination under 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Wessrer. May I ask whether that was under Admiral Shep- 
pard ¢ . ‘ 

Admiral McLinrocx. That was under Admiral Sheppard at that 
time: ves, sir. He is a very close friend of mine. I worked with 
him for 13 years. 

Mr. Wessrer. We see him frequently in Washington, and he is 
always a great help to the committee. 

Admiral McLinrock. Yes. 

Senator Payne. Admiral, if I understand it correctly, you went 
into the Government by means of a competitive civil-service exami- 
nation ¢ 

Admiral McLinrock. That is correct, Mr. Senator, as a permanent 
civil-service employee. 

Senator Payne. How long did you remain in that post / 

Admiral McLinvock. I remained in that position for 7 years and if 
it does not seem immodest I was the youngest inspector ever to be 
appointed to that service. The requirements at that time were that 
one must have been master or chief officer of ocean vessels at least 3 
years before being eligible to even sit for the competitive examination. 
I was appointed a steamship inspector at the age of 26 and after that 
I was promoted to Washington to become Chief of the Examination 
Section of the Bureau of Marine Inspection where it was my job 
to revise and, in fact, completely rewrite the examinations for licensed 
oflicers, both deck and engineer, raising the standards to a consider- 
ably higher level than had theretofore existed and standardizing them 
throughout the country. 

Before that time the examinations varied at each port in the United 
States. I may say that I don’t know whether the cadets agree that 
the examinations should have been strengthened or not. 

After 2 years in that post I was again promoted and made Chief 
of the Division of Casualty Investigations, in which position I was 
responsible for the final review, subject to the approval of the Director 
of the Bureau, and to the legal concurrence of the Solicitor in the 
Office of the Secretary of Commerce, of all findings and recommenda- 
tions involved in collisions involving American ships anywhere in 
the world. In addition I was similarly charged with the respon- 
sibility of the final review of all disciplinary cases involving merchant- 
marine personnel. You may recall, Mr. Senator, that those were 
somewhat troubled years. 

In 1942 I applied for active duty in the Navy and was called to 
active duty on Admiral Land’s staff where I was chief inspection officer 
for the whole merchant-marine training program with its many sta- 
tions, including Kings Point and training ships, where we trained 
over 250,000 officers and men to man the wartime merchant fleet of 
60 million tons of ships. 

_ In 1948 T was ordered to Kings Point as Superintendent. Tn my 
time here the Academy has gained accreditation and has added many 
new courses, much new equipment, and I believe has kept pace gen- 
erally with both professional and academic progress. 
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I was also United States delegate from the (Commerce Depart: ( 
to the following international conferences: Radio Aids to Ma 
Navigation, held in London in May 1946; International Labor Orgs 
ization Conference held in Seattle in June 1946; International Co 
ference on Radio Aids to Air Navigation, held in London in Septe: 
ber 1946: International Meeting on Radio Aids to Air Navigation, 
held in Indianapolis and Montreal, October and November 1946: | 
ternational Meeting on Radio Aids to Marine Navigation, held 
New York and New London, May 1947; Special Administrative Co 
ference, Northeast Atlantic (loran), held in Geneva, Switzerland, JJ 
uary 1949. 

I was elected three-time president of the American Institut: 
Navigation from 1947 to 1950, and I am the only American to | 
honored by being S¢ lected an honorary lifetime member ot the Brit 
Institute of Navigation. The American Institute of Navigation mig 
be called a sister to the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. | 
given an honorary degree of doctor of laws by Adelphi College in 19: 
The citation reading in part: 

Appointed Superintendent of the United States Merchant Marine Acad 
on April 1, 1948, you were promoted to the rank of rear admiral. From tl 


date to the present, your activities and achievements are known to this co 
munit Raising the academic standards and bringing to fruition the 4-) 


uirse, Kings Point is known nationally and internationally. The Academy 
ccredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Sc} 
in 1949 

Under your leadership the Merchant Marine Academy at King Point |] 
achieved the stature and prestige which should lead the United States Cor 
cress to establish it on the same basis as the Academies at West Point, Annapolis 
and the proposed new Air Force Academy. 

Leader of men, builder of merchant-marine service, educator of youth 
service to their country, in peace and war, diplomat, administrator, and friend 


we are happy and proud to recognize your friendship, leadership, and se 


manship. 


In 1951 I was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal of the 
American Legion and last year the Minister Plentipotentiary of the 
Philippine Government conferred upon me the Medal of the Legion 
of Honor of the Republic of the Philippines. 

Senator Payne. Thank you, Admiral. 

Will you tell us how long you have been Superintendent of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy ? 

Admiral McLrntock. Eight years. 

Senator Payne. And how long have you served in the Department 
of Commerce ? 

Admiral McLrntocx. IT am now in my 26th year and have only 4 
years to go to obtain my 30 years of Government service. 

Senator Payne. Is the Superintendent’s post here, as at the other 
merchant-marine academies, a terminal one with retirement at the 
age of 65? 

Admiral McLantock. I came here, Mr. Senator, under orders as- 
signing me to a permanent change of station as did all of the other 
maritime officers here at the Academy. I believed that I would be 
permanently assigned. 

Actually there is no specified term. Since our whole service is con- 
tained here at Kings Point there is nowhere for us to rotate our offi- 
cers and so far we have followed the policy and the procedure of the 
other merchant-marine academies. 
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At the other Federal academies, of course, the position is quite 
different since all career officers and men from enlisted men to the 
Superintendent serve a tour of duty and are then transferred to 
other stations in the Army, Navy, or Coast Guard at an equal or more 
than superior rank. 

Senator Payne. Thank you. 

Is there anything further that you would care to say, Admiral? 

Ac Imirs al Mc Lin roc x. No, sir: L « lo not believe SO, — Senator. 

Mr. Weerster. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Payne. On the record. 

Just prior to closing these hearings may I again ask, realizing that 
the time is short, and I know everyone will bear with us, is there 
anyone further that wishes to be heard? 

Mr. Wesster. At the conclusion of the hearings yesterday I met, 
as counsel for the subcommittee, with Dean Tremp, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Bijarano, Mr. John W. Se ‘herger, Mr. J. P. Wilson—the latter 
two being the representatives of the Association of Parents and 
Friends of Kings Point—Mr. James Murphy, the president, I believe, 
of the alumni association, and various other supporters of the King 
Point Academy and the Kings Point bill. 

\t that time I spelled out in detail, Admiral MeLintock, the request 
vhich had arisen during the hearing yesterday, Lieutenant Com 
mander Dijerenc took detailed notes of what we believe would be 
helpful to round oe our record ana I made the request that the state- 
ment be submitted | you, since you have played an Important part 
hn the legis lative hen of this problem throughout, but that it be 
cleared with your superiors in the Department of Commerce in 
Washington. 

\dmiral McLinrock. Very good. 

Wesster. Thank you. 

Senator Paynr. With that, may I just merely say in closing of this 
particular hearing, and I say it without any exaggeration whatever, 
Admiral, I have been tremendously impressed. 

\dmiral McLinvock. Thank you very much. 

Senator Payne. And I am tremendously impressed by the entire 
layout here at this Academy. Iam tremendously impressed with the 
type of men that you have here. It is something of which our country 

‘an be very well proud, 

[ want to commend you personally for what I believe has been an 
inspiring and great leade rship that has been given 

Admiral McLintock. Thank you very much. 

Senator Payne (continuing). Because while you have a most com 
petent st aff, any competent sti aff like a football team or anything else 
individually must. have le: adership to be able to do the job that has 
got to be unde rt: aken, and I fee] that a word of tribute is due Vou, 
Admiral, for that which has been given to this Academy by you 
personally, 

Admiral McLinrock. Thank you very much. 

Senator Payne. I was tremendously impressed with the words of 
Admiral Badger because we all know him. We know him to be 
man who spreads upon the record his thoughts regardless of what 
they are, and when he stated that it was his opinion, as a navyman 
with years of career service, an outstanding leader, that in the train- 
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ing of men for the merchant marine service they can have no bett: 
leadership than a man who has come up through the merchant marin 
ranks and who knows the problems of that activity of our service, 
certainly was paying you, as he referred to you personally, a ve 
great tribute and a tribute to this type of service that you so abl 
represent. 

Admiral, may I thank you on behalf of all of the members of 0 
staff and for me, personally, for the many courtesies that you hav 
extended, for the outstanding way in which you have given to us ever) 
bit of information that we have requested and merely say that we ar 
appreciative, far beyond the very insignificant words that I am capab 
of expressing at this time. 

With that we will call these hearings at an end. 

(Thereupon, at 11:25 a. m., the hearing in the above-entitled matte: 

Kings Point, N. Y., was concluded.) 

(Following the hearings, additional data and comments were sul 
mitted, as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Unitrep States MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, 
Kings Point, N. Y., November 7, 1955 
Mr. DonALp D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, the Special Subcommittee on Maritime Training, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WEBSTER: In accordance with our telephone conversation of Novem 
ber 4, enclosed is material you requested. I trust this will answer the request 
satisfactorily. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
GorDON McLIntTock, 
Rear Admiral, USMS, Superintendent. 

Enclosures: Data regarding degrees awarded by States since 1947 and present 

enrollment by States. 
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UV. S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, 
class and State 
1959 1958 | F —— 
Alabama — 1 1 1 
Arizona ‘i 2 2 | 0 0 
Arkansas 1 1 0 
California 4 5 A 
Colorado — a 0 l 0 
Connecticut . 19 5 2 
Delaware 0 0 1 
District of Columbia pals 2 2 0 
Florida aie 10 4 2 
Georgia - 0 l 
Id he 1 3 rf) 
Illi s 6 1 
Indiana l 0 0 
low i 2 1 
Kansas 0 0 0 
Kentucky 2 1 0 
Lou wna 2 l 0 
M 3 2 0 
Marvland ) 3 1 
M usett 20) 18 4 
\Tinl} n l 4 I 
Min ta 1 1 I 
M ppi ia) 0 0 
Mi 7 1 l 0 
M tana 3 1 0 
Ne iska 0 0 0 
N) la 0 0 if) 
New Hampshire 1 0 0 
New Jersey $7 2 7 
New Mexict 0 0 0 
New York 132 93 37 
h Carolina 0 1 0 
North Dakot 2 0 0 
Ohie . 6 10 0 
Oklah i ] 0 ( 
Oregon 2 0 0 
Pennsylvania | 20 14 3 
Rhode Island 6 l 3 
South Carolina-. s ] ] 0 
South Dakota ; 0 0 0 
lennessee = 1 0 
lexas 5 0 l 
Utah 0 0 0 
Vermont s 0 0 0 
Virginia 2 3 ] 
Washington 5 2 v 
West Virginia 0 0 1 
Wisconsin 1 0 3 
W yoming 0 0 0 
Puerto Rico l 0 
Alaska 1 0 0 
Canal Zone . § 2 0 
rerritory of Hawaii 1 ] ] 
Chile 0 0 ] 
Colombia 2 0 0 
Dominican Republic 2 0 0 
Ecuador 0 1 0 
EF] Salvador. _- 1 ( 0 
Mexico 0 0 0 
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N. Y.—Current enrollment, by 


August | February; Auecust 
1957 1956 1956 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 ] 
Ss l 7 
0 0 0 
d l 2 
8] 0 ( 
0 2 l 
l 2 l 
2 0 0 
0 0 ( 
1 1 
i) i) 
0 0 
] 0 0 
, ( 0 
} ra} } 
5 it] l 
3 9 
{ 1 ; 
4 ( 2 
> 1 ft 
0 0 1 
l l 
0 0 0 
0 0 ( 
0 ) 0 
] 0 l 
16 6 13 
8) 0 { 
4 37 40) 
1 0 0 
0 0) 0 
4 1 2 
0) ) ) 
l 1 0 
1 6 4 
2 l 3 
0 0 0 
0 ( 0 
0 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 0 l 
1 ( ] 
0 0 0 
3 0 2 
2 1 0 
l 0 ; 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
] 0 2 
2 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
1 0 0 
0 0 0 
1 0 ( 
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Graduates. U. S. Merchant Marine Acade my, 1947 55. by States, Territories. and 
count es ide grees granted) 
j 1948 ) ) 1952 | 1 { 
‘ 1 9 9 9 
] ] 
l 
8 12 1] 10 Q 
) l l 2 l 
( 6 4 ] 5 
| 10 Ss 1 } 4 
4 , 9 1 
] ] l 
lf 2 13 7 7 } f 
1 j 2 1 
l 3 
I 2 2 l 
| 2 ] l 
¢ 1 ' 9 3 
l 4 l 5 4 
T l ; oF 7 18 
1 , 2 t 4 , 
$ } l ] } 2 
0 { 
l 
( ] l 
Ha 2 2 l 
ler 1? 18 f 34 29 re 
\ 1 1 
5 49 R4 71 13 118 )2 87 ( 
( 3 , ] l 
) l l 
( 1] { a s s s 
0 } l l 
Oo 2 2 () 2 
9 ”) oF} 9 j 17 97 
R} I 2 1 l 3 4 2 
( 2 } 2 l l 
> 1 
4 2 l 
f f ¢ 3 2 l 4 ] 
\ 2 l 
\ f 2 3 l 2 4 
\ 7 2 s l l 
\ \ i l l 4 ] 2 2 
W ) 3 3 1 ; 2 l 
W ve l 
Pu ] 3 2 2 l 
Al l 
( 1Z 2 l 
Haw 4 l ] 2 2 2 
1 46 l 20 19 
Cr l 
( I l 
Cut l 
Feu l 
Hait 1 
Mex 1 
P 1 
Par l 
Per ] 
Ur A 
Tot 260 28 21¢ $52 306) 225 271 159 
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West HemMpstTEap, N. Y., Nove) 17, 195 


WEBSTER, Esq., 
7 raining 


DONALD D 


Subcommittee on Maritime 
Building, Washington. D.C 
tly if you will place 


I would appreciate it great 


Counsel, 
Nenate Office 


DEAR Mr. WEBSTER: 

ord the following: 

‘The Association of Parents and Friends of Kings Point, state 

irectly, there should be no inference taken that we feel that the Federal Goy 
practice of 


alter its past or and 
ichusetts, New 


Into the 


> that directly or 


ernment, should in any way, present policy 

roviding financial support to the maritime schools in Maine, Mas 
York, and California.’ 

The above is not to be used as the basis of amendment or preamble to H. R 
6048 (Kings Point permanency bill) now waiting action by the Senate 

We feel strongly that the instant bill is the greatest step forward in mari 
time training since the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and we feel that the whole 
cause of maritime training in which the State academies play such an important 


role will be benefited indirectly as much as Kings Point is benefited directly 


With kindest regards. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN W. SHERGI 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SpeciAL MARITIME TRAINING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
116, Post Office Building, San Francisco, Calif., Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Magnuson and Kuchel. 

Also present: Frank Pellegrini, chief counsel, and Edward Jarrett, 
hief clerk. 

The CuamrmMan. Now we will go into the California Maritime Acad- 


emy. There are several witnesses listed, but I think they have agreed 
among themselves that they can present the case through 1 or 2 wit- 
nesses. We will put all the statements, of course, in the record, and 


all the facts and figures they want to include. 

What we want to do in this particular case is bring back to the com- 
mittee and to the Senate, by directive of the Senate, a good record on 
this case rather than discussing too much of it right here. 

It also becomes a matter of appropriations because the Federal 
Government contributes a certain portion to the four academies. 

Captain Richter, we will hear from you first. Captain Richter i 
* superintende nt of the maritime academy at Vallejo. 

‘aptain Bonney, why don’t you come up, too, aid if you have any- 
chines add, you may. Is Captain Swany here? You come, up, too, 
and Commander Flanner and Commander Heron, and Lieutenant 
Keeley, the business manager. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. H. E. RICHTER, UNITED STATES NAVY 
(RETIRED), SUPERINTENDENT, CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACAD- 
EMY, VALLEJO, CALIF. 


Captain Ricwrrr. I can submit all these statements and give a short 
rundown, and describe what each one is. 

The CuairmMan. I think, when I retire as a broken-down lieutenant 
commander, I will make application there. 

Captain Ricwrer. We should be very happy to have you up there, 
Senator, I am sure. 

I desire to submit my statement, which I have here. 

The Cramman. If you will excuse me, just before you testify, I 
think, so the record will be clear, we will place in the record the 


resolution passed by the Senate in relation to this matter. It is a 
resolution directing the general inquiry of the whole matter of mari- 
315 
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time academies. We will insert also at this point the answers sul 
mitteed bythe academy authorities to the subcommittee’s ques 
naire. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 


[S. Res. 35, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comme) 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed in a 
ance with section 134 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 and pur 
to its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the S$ 
make a full and complete study and investigation of merchant-marine training 
education in the United States, including the status, cost, and training a 
United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, New York, and 
State-operated merchant-marine academies, the training of merchant sean 
and the future personnel needs of the merchant marine as it relates 
national defense. 

Src. 2. The committee shall report its findings, together with such recom 
mendations as it may deem advisable, to the Senate not later than Jan 
51, 1956 

3. For the purposes of this resolution, the committe or any duly autho 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such places and 1 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the Kighty-fourth ( 
gress, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses : 
the production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oatl 
take such testimony, to procure such printing and binding, and to make 
expenditures as it deems advisable 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, or any duly 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to employ upon a temporary bas 
such experts, consultants, and other employees as it deems necessary in the pe 
formance of its duties, and is authorized, with the consent of the head of 
department or agency concerned, to utilize the reimbursable services, informat 
facilities, and personnel of any of the departments or agencies of the Gove 
ment of the United States. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee under this resolution, which sha 
exceed $30,000, shall be paid through January 51, 1956, from the contingent f 
of the Senate upon youchers approved by the chairman of the committee 


CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY, VALLEJO, CALIF., RESPONSE TO QUESTIONN Al 


1. Please give a brief history of the academy. Be sure to discuss its contributi 
to national defense (World Wars I and II and Korea). 


The California Maritime Academy is an educational institution of the State 
of California and is located near Vallejo, Calif., on San Francisco Bay. It was 
founded by an act of the State legislature enacted in 1929. 

The purpose of the academy is to train and educate young men for the eve! 
increasing technical and difficult profession of a merchant-marine officer. It 
the only educational institution west of the Atlantic coast devoted exclusivel) 
to the teaching of nautical sciences and marine engineering so as to afford 
within its confines all instruction necessary for a well-qualified merchant-marine 
otiecer. 

Each graduate receives a Bachelor of Science degree and upon passing the 
required Coast Guard examination (which they all do) also receives either 
license as a third mate or a third-engineer officer, depending upon which branch 
the graduate has chosen. Those graduates who can pass the required physical 
examination also receive a commission as an ensign in the United States Naval 
Reserve, The Navy Department maintains naval personnel at the academy 
for the purpose of instructing the students in allied naval sciences. 

The academy and its graduates have an excellent standing and reputation with 
the maritime and shipping industry, the Propeller Club, American Legion, and 
other civic organizations, 

Excellent and similar maritime academies are maintained by the States o 
New York (founded 1874 Massachusetts (founded 1888) and Maine (founde 
1941). 
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Congress in its great wisdom and foresight enacted a law in 1874 which as 
amended has ever since been an honored law of this Nation (34 U.S. ¢ \ 
1121-1130) and which basically empowers and authorizes the Federal Govern 
ment. in order to promote nautical education. 

(a) To furnish a State a suitable vessel to be used for the benetit of an 


nautical school established in certain named ports upon condition that there shall 
be maintained a school for the instruction of youths in navigation, marine 
engineering, and all matters pertaining to the proper construction, equipment, 
and sailing of vessels or any particular branch thereof, 

(b) To repair or recondition and equip said vessel, 

c) To detail naval officers as instructors to said schools. 

The Federal law authorizes the appropriation of $50,000 annually by the Federal 
Government to each such State school for the purpose of aiding in the main- 
tenance and support of such nautical school. Of this $50,000, up to $25,000 
thereof is to be paid to each State if it admits students who are residents of 
other States, said payment to be on a per capita cost basis. 

In full reliance and solely upon this Federal law and with the right to believe 
that the Government would abide by its own word as solemnly expressed in this 
law. the maritime academies were founded by the above four States and which 
States in continued reliance thereon have each expended millions of dollars in 
maintaining these academies year after year and in the construction of facilities 

buildings. At the California Maritime Academy, the physical plant alone 
represents an investment by the State of $2,250 with more to be added. 

These four States have fulfilled all of the conditions of the Federal la) 
entitling them to this aid which, because of the permanent character of the 
academies, is of a continuing nature, 

It is fortunate indeed that the States concerned have retained a continued 

nd active purpose in operating these academies. When World War II came: 
along their many graduates were ready and available to take their place in 
the defense of the Nation in both the merchant and naval services. The value 
of such trained personnel soon became apparent to those responsible for the 
transport of men and material to our overseas operating areas. 

fhe California Maritime Academy is an integrated part of the State depart- 
ment of education and operates under the direct supervision of a board of 
vovernors in accordance with the provisions of the education code, the applicable 
articles of which are as follows: 


[From the Education Code] 


0075. The State Department of Education in connection with the California 
School for the Blind shall create the position of visiting teacher to blind chil 
dren of preschool age. With the consent of the parents of any blind child of 
preschool age it shall be the duties of such visiting teacher to assist and instruct 
the parents in the early care and training of said child, to train the child in 
play, and to do everything which will assure the child’s physical, mental and 
social adjustment to its environment. 

Added by Stats. 1949, Ch. 1224.) 


“CHAPTER 6. CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY 


“Article 1. Organization of Board of Governors 


“21101. There is in the Department of Education a board of governors of a state 
nautical school consisting of five members. The State Director of Education is 
the executive member. The other four members are appointed by the Governor 

“(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 1386.) 

21102. The term of office of the appointive members of the board is four years 
and they shall hold office until the appointment and qualification of their succes 
sors. The terms of the appointive members of the board in office when this chap 
ter takes effect shall expire as follows: One member, January 15, 1944; one mem 
ber, January 15, 1945; one member, January 15, 1946; one member, January 15, 
i947. The terms shall expire in the same relative order as to each appointive 
member as the term for which he holds office before this chapter takes effect. 
Vacancies shall be filled by appointment for the unexpired term. 

“21105. The members of the board of governors shall serve without pay, but 
each shall be allowed his actual expenses incurred in attending any regular or 
called meeting of the board of governors, or in performing any service for the 
board of governors at the direction of the board, or in attending the session of 
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any duly appointed subcommittee of the board or in performing any servic 
the subcommittee at the direction of the chairman thereof. The expenses 

be paid from any appropriations which are provided for the purposes of 
nautical school. 

“21104. The board of governors shall elect one of its members as cha 
The chairman has such general supervision and control of the school an 
all its property and as such general direction of its work and that of 
instructors and others engaged in the school as the board provides or aut 
izes in its regulations. The chairman shall serve for one year, or until his 
cessor is elected. The successor to the chairman shall be elected by vote of 
members of the board at a regular meeting thereof after one month's notice ¢} 
the chairman is to be elected at the meeting. The chairman of the board. 
well as the members of the board, before entering upon their duties as sy 
respectively, shall take the oath of office prescribed by law for State officer 

“21105. The board may appoint a secretary of the board, determine his duti« 
and fix his compensation. He shall hold office at the pleasure of the board. 

91106. If the Director of Education is unable to attend a meeting of the bo 
of governors, he may designate a member of the staff of the State Departmer 
of Education to represent him at the meeting. The representative of the Direct 
of Education shall, as to the meeting, have the status of a member of the } 
of governors. 

“Article 2. Administration 


21121. The board of governors shall provide, maintain, manage, and cont 
State nautical school pursuant to this chapter. 

“91122. The board may receive from the Federal Government or from 
sources and use for the accommodation of the school, a vessel or vessels detail 
or furnished by the Federal Government or from other sources with all appare! 
charts, books, and instruments of navigation, and a reservation or reservation 
with all buildings and equipment thereon. 

“21123. The Governor may make application in writing to the Federal Gov 


} 


ernment to furnish a suitable vessel with all her apparel, charts, books, and 
instruments of navigation and a reservation or reservations with all buildings 
and equipment thereon to be used for the benefit of the school. 

“21124. The board shall provide all necessary books, charts, instruments, a] 


i 
paratus, and supplies required in the work of the school and for the proper 
accommodation, comfort, recreation, and keep of the supertniendent, instructors 
crew, and pupils. 

“21125. The board may secure in the City and County of San Francisco suitahbl 
rooms and accommodations necessary for carrying on the work of the board. 

“21126. The board shall: 

“(a) Appoint, and may remove, a superintendent of the school and all necessary 
instructors and other employees. 

“(b) Determine the powers, duties, and compensation of the superintendent, 
instructors, and employees. 

“(c) Fix the terms upon which students shall be received and instructed in 
the school, and suspended, discharged, or graduated therefrom. 

“(d) Make all regulations necessary for the procurement or purchase of sup- 
plies and materials for any vessel while she is cruising and for her management 
and control. 

“(e) Provide from time to time for cruises in and from San Francisco Harbor 

*21126.5. The State Personnel Board shall establish and adjust the salaries of 
the superintendent, members of the teaching staff, officers and employees of the 
California Maritime Academy in the same manner and following the same pro 
cedures as in the establishment and adjustment of state civil service salaries 

**( Added by Stats. 1953, Ch. 1628.) 

“21127. The board may appoint as superintendent and as instructors of tf! 
school such officer or officers as are designated for that purpose by fhe Secretary of 
the Navy. 

“21128. The board of governors may with the approval of the Director 0 
Finance accept on behalf of, and in the name of, the State, such gifts, donations 
bequests, and devises as are made to the school, by whatever name the school is 
known, which in the jndgment of the board will be of benefit to the State and 
to the school. The gifts, donations, bequests, and devises may be made subject 
to such conditions or restrictions as the board of governors deems advisable. 

“21129. The board may annually expend, for the purposes of the school any 
funds which the Legislature appropriates and also any funds which are re 


? 
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ceived from the Federal Government for the purpose of aiding in the mainte 
nance of the school. All such money shall be expended according to law on 
ouchers, certified by the superintendent or in his absence from the State, by the 
chairman of the board of governors and approved by the executive member of 
the board or by an assistant director of education designated by the executive 
yember and approved by the board of governors. The board shall cause to be 
kept full and detailed accounts of all such expenditures and shall make a com 
plete report thereof, with a list of all the work of the school annually to the 
G yvernor. 

“91130. The board shall, before each regular session of the Legislature, pre 
pare and submit to the Governor a budget or estimate of the sum required for the 
maintenance and support of the school and its cruises for the ensuing biennium 


“Article 3. The School 


“94151. A State nautical school shall be maintained at the Port of San Fran 
cisco, for the purpose of giving instruction in the science and practice of naviga 
tion, seamanship, steam, diesel, and electrical engineering to male pupils from 
the several counties of the State, who have the qualifications of good moral char 
acter, education, and physical fitness, required by the board of governors of the 
school. 

“91152. ‘Port of San Francisco’ as used in this chapter includes all of San 
Francisco, San Pablo, and Suisun bays, and all rivers flowing into the bays or the 
straits connecting them. 

“91153. The nautical school may be known as the California State Nautical 
School, the California State Maritime School, or by such other name as the board 
of governors determines. The term ‘college’ or ‘university’ shall not be used in 
any such designation. 

“94154. The superintendent of the school is also the commander of the school. 
He has, subject to the regulations of the board, the direct control, supervision, 
and management of the school and of all the property of the school, and has 
such additional powers and duties as are provided by the regulations of the 
board. 

“91155. Any male resident of the State, who has the required quulifications 
may be admitted to the school as a student. Each such student shall pay 
the tuition fee fixed by the board of governors but such fee shall not be fixed at less 
than four hundred dollars ($400) a year. 

“(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 1386, and by Stats. 1949, Cr. 944.) 

"91155. 1. The tuition fee required of a pupil under Section 21155 may be reduced 
by the board of governors, with the approval of the Department of Education 
and the Department of Finance, in the amount received by the State on account 
of such student from the Federal Government or other governmental agency. 
Money received from such payments shall be transmitted to the State Treasury 
us Credit to the academy’s support appropriation current at the date of issuance 
of the State Controller’s receipt therefor as may be designated by the academy 
prior to its deposit in the State Treasury. Such moneys so credited are hereby 
appropriated for the support of the academy. 

“(Added by Stats. 1943, Ch. 979; amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 1386, by Stats. 
1949, Ch. 944, and by Stats, 1958, Ch. 1519.) 

“21156. Nonresident students may be admitted to the school when vacancies 
occur, subject to the payment of a tuition fee in such amount as the board of 
governors may fix but such fee shall not be fixed at less than six hundred seventy 
five dollars ($675). 

“(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 1386, and by Stats. 1949, Ch. 944.) 

“21157. The board of governors may provide for the payment of fees charged 
students by installments payable at such intervals as the board from time to 
time determines. 

“21158. All fees collected shall be reported to the State Controller at the end 
of each month and at the same time shall be remitted to the State Treasurer fo 
deposit in the General Fund. All fees collected and deposited are appropriated 
for the support of the school in addition to such other funds as are appropriated 
therefor by the Legislature. 

“(Added by Stats. 1948, Ch. 91, as part of codification. ) 

“21159. Under rules and regulations established by the board with approval 
of the Director of Education, refunds of any fees paid by any student or a 
part thereof, may be made to a student withdrawing from the school or ceasing to 
be a pupil for causes beyond the control of the student. Any student who upon 
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enrollment does not qualify for financial assistance from the Federal Govern 
or other governmental agency but is subsequently found to qualify for such a 
ance shall for the period for which he qualifies for financial assistance from 
Federal Government receive a refund in the amount of the difference bet, 
the tuition paid by him and the tuition required by students qualified to rec: 
such assistance. Any refunds shall be approved by the Department of Finar 

*( Amended by Stats. 1953, Ch. 1519.) 

“21160. No person shall be sentenced to or received at the school as a pu 
ment or in commutation of a punishment for crime. 

“21161. The board of governors may confer any appropriate degree, in¢ 
ing the degree of Bachelor of Nautical Science, upon the students who 
cessively complete the requirements therefor established by the board 
rovernors, 


“Article 4. Revolving Funds 


“21171. The board may, out of any appropriation made for the support of ¢ 
school, without at the time furnishing vouchers and itemized statements, with 
draw a sum or sums not to exceed thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) to be paid to 
the commanding officer of the vessel used by the school to provide for the pa 
ment of expenses of cruises. The sum or sums so drawn for any cruise or 
cruises shall, not later than two months following the termination of the eruis 
or cruises, be accounted for and substantiated by vouchers and itemized stat: 
ments submitted to and audited by the State Controller. Any unexpended balance 
of the sum or sums so withdrawn shall be returned to the appropriation fror 
which originally withdrawn. 

“(Amended by Stats, 1947, Ch. 237.) 

“91172. The commanding officer, in such manner as the board by regulations 
provides, shall account for the advances by proper vouchers, filed with the board 
within 30 days after the termination of the cruise. Any unexpended balance ot 
the advances after the termination:-of the cruise, shall be returned by the com 
manding officer to the board for credit to the appropriation from which the sums 
were originally withdrawn. 

“21173. The commanding officer shall give a bond in the sum of thirty thou- 
sand dollars ($30,000), with a surety or sureties approved by the board for the 
proper disbursement of and accounting for the advances. 

“(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 237.) 

“21174. The board of governors, or any person authorized by the board o 
governors, may withdraw, without at the time furnishing vouchers and itemized 
statements, from any appropriation made for the support of the school a sum 
not to exceed two thousand dollars ($2,000), as a revolving fund known as the 
‘Clothing and small stores fund’ which fund is continued in existence. The fund 
shall be used to purchase clothing, textbooks, and other equipment required of 
students of the school, not furnished by the school, for the purpose of resale to 
the students of the school. Receipts from the sale of the clothing, textbooks, and 
other equipment shall be credited to the fund. The receipts from sales together 
with the purchase price of materials unsold shall at all times be not less than 
equivalent in value to the principal amount of the fund. 


“CHAPTER 7. LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 
“Article 1, Corporate Powers 


“21301. The trustees of the Leland Stanford Junior University may exercise 
corporate powers and privileges. To that end they may 

“(a) Organize and act as a board of trustees. 

“(b) Elect such officers of the board as they deem necessary. 

“(e) Adopt bylaws. 

“As a board, and through the officers thereof, they may transact such business, 
perform such acts and exercise such powers as they in writing provide may be 
transacted, performed, and exercised by the board. 

“21302. The beard may adopt a seal which shall read, ‘Seal of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University.’ The seal, when attached to any document or 
writing is prima facie evidence that the document or writing was made by and 
under due authority from the board and from the trustees. 

21303. Nothing in this article shall be deemed to alter the tenure or limit 
the powers or obligations of the trustees. 
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“Article 2. Tuition 


21321. The trustees of the Leland Stanford Junior University may charge 


residents and nonresidents of this State such fees for tuition, as are necessary 
for the administration of the affairs of the university. 


“Article 3. Taxation 


“91341. The exemption from taxation of the Leland Stanford Junior University 
< as provided in Section 1a of Article XIII of the Constitution. 


“CHAPTER 8. CALIFORNIA ACADEMIES 


“(Chapter 8 added by Stats. 1947, Ch. 1565) 


“Notre: Stats. 1947, Ch. 1565, which added Chapter 8, contained the following: 

“Sec. 2. If any section, sentence, clause or part of this act is for any reason held to be 
neonstitutional, such holding shall not affect the remaining portion of this act The 
Legislature hereby declares that it would have passed this act and each section, sentence, 
lause and part thereof despite the fact that one or more sections, sentences, clauses, 01 
narts thereof be declared unconstitutional. 





“ARTICLE 1. ADMINISTRATION 
“(Article 1 added by Stats. 1947, Ch. 1565) 


“21361. This chapter may be known and may be cited as the ‘California 
Academies Act.’ 

“( Added by Stats. 1947, Ch. 1565.) 

“21362. There are hereby established the following schools: One school for 
boys to be located in the northern part of the State, and to be known as the 
California Academy at _-_-_---__’ (adding to the name of the school the name 
of the city nearest its location, the city so honored to be selected by the State 
Department of Education).” 

lhe former Governor of California, Hon. Earl Warren, now Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, had the following statement to make concern- 
ing the California Maritime Academy : 

“The State of California is justly proud of the record of its California Mari- 
time Academy and especially proud of its hundreds of graduates who, after 
applying themselves to its arduous training courses, have entered the merchant 
marine and served with such distinction during the recent years of war effort. 

“Since 1929, young men of our State have entered this school, conducted them- 
selves diligently, and gone out into the world to bécome indispensable factors in 
nh our merchant marine and the economy dependent upon it. As one of four 
States boasting a nautical school, California has, through this school, contributed 
much to the advancement of American merchant marine. 

“The caliber of graduates from the California Maritime Academy and the zeal 
with which they have embraced their chosen profession is a living tradition to the 
future young men who will train there. In keeping with the broad policy of our 
State education program, equal opportunity is given to every young man be- 
tween 17 and 23 years of age to become a midshipman at the academy. Train- 
ing Which young men have received at the academy has enabled them to make 
exceptional contributions to the cause of freedom during the years of war. This 
same training will, I am sure, bring them further satisfaction in the advance- 
ment of good will and peace along the sea routes of the world in years to come. 

“Truly our California Maritime Academy is a proud training unit for a way 
of life in which opportunities for service to Nation and mankind are abundant.” 


CHRONOLOGY OF MAJOR EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CALIFORNIA MARITIME 
ACADEMY 


1929: California State Legislature passed bill creating the California Nautical 
School, 
1930: Lt. Com. Emile Topp, USN (Ret.) appointed superintendent. 
Steamship Henry County, a lake-type freighter, selected from James River 
laid-up fleet of United States Shipping Board and moved to United States 
Nayal Shipyard, Mare Island, Calif., for conversion to training ship. 
March 1931: First class matriculated at California City campus, near Tiburon, 
Marin County, Calif. 
December 1931: Steamship Henry County renamed C. T. S. California State. 
January 1934: R. C. Dwyer appointed superintendent. 
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July 1957: Capt. Neil Nichols, USN (Ret.) appointed superintendent 

1626: California Nautical School authorized by the State of California t ral 
bachelor of science degrees to graduates 

Name of school changed to California Maritime Academy 

June 1940: Capt. Clande B. Mayo, USN (Ret.) appointed superintendent 

1040: Presidential Order No. 4 transferred Federal jurisdiction over acad 
from Navy Department to the United States Maritime Commission. 

December 1, 1940: Campus transferred from California City to San Francis 

1940: Name of training ship changed to T. S. Golden State. 

1942: United States Maritime Commission authorized reduction of course for w 
time emergency to 22 months. (NorTe.—Responding to needs of the war eff 
the cour vas subsequently reduced to 16 months, then increased ti 
months 

M43: Campus transferred from San Francisco to Morrow Cove (present 
Tioh) 

Temporary buildings constructed at Morrow Cove 

March 1946: T. S. Golden Bear (ex U.S. S. Mellena, AKA-82) replaced T 
Golden State as training ship 

1946: Three-year course resumed 

Gymnasium-natatorium and seamanship building completed 

November 1947: Commodore R. M. Ihrig, USN (Ret.) appointed superintende: 

February 1955: Commodore R. M. Ihrig,. USN (Ret.) retired as superintence 

1955: Messhall and classroom buildings completed. 

June 1955: Capt. H. E. Richter, USN (Ret.) appointed superintendent 


PORTS VISITED BY TRAINING SUIP “GOLDEN BEAR,” 194 


United States and Possessions Foreign Ports 
Alameda, Calif. Acapuleo, Mexico 
Balboa, C. Z Algiers, Algeria 
Cristobal. C. Z. Callao, Peru 
Hilo, T. H Caracao, Netherlands West Indies 
Honolulu, T. H. Funchal, Madeira 
Houston, Tex Genoa, Italy 
Lahaina, T. H. Gibraitar 
Long Beach, Calif. Kingston, Jamaica 
Monterey, Calif. Magdalena Bay, Mexico 
New Orleans, La. Manzanillo, Mexico } 
Oakland, Calif. Marseille, France 
Pago Pago, Samoa . Naples, Italy 
Portland, Oreg. Papeete, Tahiti 
St. Thomas, V. I. Piraeus, Greece 
San Diego, Calif. San Jose, Guatamala 
San Francisco, Calif. Valparaiso, Chile 
San Pedro, Calif. Vancouver, British Columbia 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Vera Cruz, Mexico 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Wilmington, Calif. 
Vumber graduajed 
I ; : Er 
Date Deck aes Potal Date Deck acts 
August 193: 22 22 44 September 1945 18 18 
February 1934 1s 20) 38 September 1946 23 20 
Tune 1935 20 14 34 September 1947 19 1 s 
September 1938 28 17 45 September 1948 6 13 l 
June 1939 23 20 43 September 1949 7 s 
May 1940 15 12 27 August 1950 12 24 
May 1941 : 22 If 38 August 1951 10 21 
January 1942 20 19 39 August 1952 9 20 “4 ; 
July 1942 27 17 44 August 1953 32 29 f 2 
December 1942 25 21 if} August 1954 33 16 1 
June 1943 19 11 30 August 1955 18 265 +4 
December 1943 : 23 15 38 % 
Tune 1944 x 33 20 53 Total 500 454 404 , 


a 
December 1944 : 18 16 34 2 
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Captain RicHrer. My statement in general covers the history of 
the maritime academy, the facilities which are invested there by the 
State of California, to the extent of $2,250,000, with more to go, the 
extent of some of the accomplishments of the academy, entrance re 
cuirements, and various other details concerning California. 

' The CuarrmMan. They will all be made a matter of the record. 

Captain Ricuter. Yes, sir: I would also like to submit a statement 
by Captain Bonney, who is the dean of instruction at the California 
Maritime Academy, which deseribes in detail the curriculum carried 
on at the academy. You do not have a copy of that, Senator. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


CONTRIBUTION OF CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY TO NATIONAL DEFENSE (WorLD 
War II AND Korea; Nor IN EXISTENCE DURING Wor-LD War I) 


The primary contribution of the California Maritime Academy to the defense 
of the United States lies in the development of skilled professional mariners, 
trained for service in the merchant marine and the United States Navy. Up to 
and including the class graduated in May 1941, the academy had trained 269 
such men (148 mates, 121 engineers). Responding to the increased needs arising 
from United States participation in World War II, the academy accelerated its 
program and between May 1941 and September 1945, graduated $8 classes (320 
men (188 mates and 137 engineers) ). The total number of officers trained by the 
academy and available for service in World War II came to 589 (331 mates, 258 
engineers). 

Prior to the outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950, the academy had pro 
duced 704 officers (386 mates, 318 engineers). Between June 1950 and July 1953, 
96 more officers were graduates ready for duty (31 mates and 65 engineers). 

The records of the Navy Department and the United States Maritime Admin 
istration (suecessor to the War Shipping Administration) will provide details 
which are not available here, of war service of graduates of the California Mari 
time Academy. In the Navy and the merchant service these men acquitted 
themselves with credit to their school and to their Nation. 

The following academy graduates were killed in action in World War IL: 

James A. Butts (engineer, 1938) 
John A. Cleborne (deck, 1941) 
Erwin N. Cooper (deck, 1939) 
James M, Hendy (deck, 1939) 
Erwin T. Horn (engineer, 1942) 
H. D. MeNabb (deck, 1939) 
John L. Rados (engineer, 1944) 
Walter Secrest (engineer, 1938) 
William H. Verdon (engineer, 1935) 
William C. Weldon (deck, 1941) 
Richard B. Wilkie (deck, 1940) 

The Register of Commissioned and Warrant Officers of the United States 
Naval Reserve, dated Apri! 1, 1958 (the latest Naval Reserve register), lists 
the names of 531 graduates of the California Maritime Academy as still active 
members of the United States Naval Reserve. There were exactly 800 graduates 
at the time this register was issued. Of the remaining 269, some were deceased 
and many had transferred to the Regular Navy. At least 16 are known to have 
served in the United States Army Transportation Corps and several hold com- 
missions in the United States Coast Guard. 


2. Describe in detail how students are selected, giving particular attention to 
evaluation of high-school records, personal interviews, aptitude tests, ete. 
Entrance requirements are: The applicant must have passed his 17th birth- 
day and have not passed his 23d birthday (27th for veterans) upon date of 
admission. Prior to admission he must have graduated from an accredited 
secondary school or established completion of equal education by submission 
of a certificate of equivalence. He must pass an entrance mental examination, 
which consists of four parts: High-school English, mathematical reasoning, 
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mechanical aptitude, and general scholastic aptitude. The candidate mus 
meet the physical requirements of either the United States Navy for officer ¢; 
didates or the United States Coast Guard for licensed officers of the Unit; 
States Merchant Marine. Applicants are required to submit transcripts of 
their secondary-school and college records. 

Minimum scores have been established for each of the four parts of oy 
entrance mental examination No candidate is admitted who fails to achiey 
at least these minimum scores How much above the minimum the eutti 
score is placed for any year is dependent upon the number of candidates and 
the number of vacancies. It has been found that a combination of test seor 
and high-school grades gives a more accurate prediction of the prospects of 
success in the course than does either the test score or high-school record take) 
individually. 

Each candidate submits a personal data sheet to an interviewer, a facult 
member who prepares and submits a report on his interview to the admissions 
officer. 

Although the test material currently in use is very satisfactory for our pu 
pose, consideration is being given to changing to the college entrance board 
tests to coordinate the administration of a statewide competitive examination 
of candidates nominated by the Governor and by each State senator and assem 
blyman. 

The place of residence of the candidate is immaterial to his selection. Out- 
of-State candidates are given equal consideration with residents. They must 
meet the same entrance requirements, both mental and physical, as the resident 
candidate. 


Please attach to your answers copies of the various forms and certificates 
which students are required to execute when applying for admission an 
enrolling. If these documents require any explanation as to their purpose 
or use, please explain. 

Attached are copies of the forms required in connection with enrolling a stu 

dent at the California Maritime Academy. 

Enclosure No. 1, application for admission to the California Maritime Academ 
This form is executed by the applicant prior to or at the time he takes his 
entrance examination, and is submitted with three letters of recommendation 

Enclosures Nos. 2 and 2a, NavPers 974, application for appointment as office 
candidate, merchant marine USNR, and instructions for completing this form 
This form is used by all applicants in making application for appointment as 
officer candidate in the USNR. Upon submitting this form, the applicant must 
provide, in addition, 2 copies of his birth certificate, 2 copies of his high-schoo 
transcript, 8 pictures, and those applicants who have had previous militar) 
service, the original certificate of discharge. 

Enclosure No. 3, statement of residence: This statement is notarized and sub 
mitted by the applicant to determine whether he is to be enrolled as a resident 
or nonresident student (State of California). 

Enclosure No. 4, RSI 336.20, officer candidate contract: This form is sub 
mitted in quadruplicate by the applicant and in the cases of those applicants 
who are not yet 21 years of age, the consent of parents’ portion must be con 
pleted by the parents and notarized. 

Enclosure No. 5, personal history statement DD form 398 and instructions for 
completing this form: Two copies of this form are completed by the applicant 
for inclusion with his application for appointment in the Reserve. 

Enclosures Nos. 6 and 6a, MS form 1a and MS form 2a: These forms are com 
pleted in quadruplicate by those applicants who are actually enrolled and wh: 
have received their appointment as officer candidate, MM, USNR. 

Enclosure No. 7: This form is submitted by all applicants who have completed 
their processing prior to enrollment date. 

Enclosures Nos. 8 and 9: These forms are executed by applicants at the time 
of enrollment. 
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Enclosure No. 1 


CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY 


(Pin one recent full-face photo here. Passport 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
CARQUINEZ STRAITS, VALLEJO, CALIFORNIA 


size. Print name on reverse side of photo.) 





Application for Admission 


[Fill out form in ink or om typewriter) 


‘ ] 
Full name of applicant 
st oame Middle aame Las aomme 


Present residence and mail address 
Street or R. F. D. Gy ae 


| Place of birth 4. Date of birth 
Of what State are you a legal resident? 


High school from which graduated Date 


Years of college, if any Name of college 


Are you prepared to pay the required fees and current expenses while in the Academy? 


If not native-born, state how and when citizenship acquired 





Are you presently a member of any reserve unit of the armed forces? 


Are you a veteran of the armed forces? oon 
Have you been dropped or dismissed from any school you have attended? 
Have you ever been arrested? (If yes, enter brief report on back of this page.) 


4. Check city where you wish to report for written examination: Los Angeles Vallejo 
SicNature} 


fO QUALIFY FOR ADMISSION TO THE CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY CANDIDATES MUST 


Be of good repute 

Be citizens of the United States. Nore: Naturalized citizens must have held citizenship for at least 10 years 

Be able to pass physical examination required for officers of U. $. Merchant Marine 

Be not less than 17 years of age and not yet 23 years of age at date of entrance (27 for veterans) 

Achieve the required grade on written competitive entrance examination 
é. Be unmarried, and remain so during the entire course. 

Provide Academy fees as prescribed and such uniforms and other items as may be required 

Submit with this application three letters of recommendation, one of which must be from principal or dean of college 
9. Be a graduate of high school (or equivalent) 
0. Enter the Academy with a fixed and earnest purpose of completing the course and becoming licensed officers in the 
U. S. Merchant Marine 


No applicant will be admitted to the Academy, who, in the opinion of the Board of Governors, is not qualified 


to become, or would not be acceptable as, an officer of the United States Merchant Marine or the United Stat 
Naval Reserve, 
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Enclosure No. 2a 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING OUT APPLICATIONS FOR APPOINTMENT AS OFFICER 
CANDIDATE 


The following instructions are to be scrupulously observed in making out the 
\pplication for Appointment as Officer Candidate (Merchant Marine) U. 8. 
Naval Reserve, using form NavPers—974: 

1. The form is to be made out in quadruplicate. 

2. In all cases names and signatures should be written as the applicant’s 

name appears on his birth certificate. 

3. Two certified copies of birth certificates are required. If photostats are 
| used, the documents should be notarized as to authenticity and the notary seal 
must be legible. If the seal does not show, the birth certificate will not be 
accepted by the Navy Department. 

4. Eight pictures 24% by 2% are required. Four of these should be full face 
and four profile, and they should be enclosed in a separate envelope. In no case 
should they be attached to the application. 

5. If applicant has had previous military service, the original certificate of 
discharge should be enclosed. This certificate will be returned to the applicant 
after it is signed by a Naval Officer. 

In filling out form NavPers—974, and RSI 336.20, the signature of the applicant 
hould be as it appears on the birth certificate. 


we 


ENcLOSURE NO, ‘ 


CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY—STATEMENT AS TO RESIDENCE 


hs ache cngeateesaineaiieiGieen j SMR nege eeoeatite yr ae E 
(First given name) (Middle name) (Family name) 
3.2 pees (2 0 Rae ne ee es ee ee a eee ane are 
(Street and number) (City and postal zone) 
1, Permanent P. O. Address ___._-________ _ i 
5. Do you believe that you have been a legal resident of California during all 
of the YeRr IRat paler 28 Se a ee ou ts 
G. Age Th FORTS ONG TIORCOS «cc medeadewecncuans Ds ite of birth i 
7. When did your present (i. e., your latest) stay in the State of ¢ ‘alifornia 
iol gt: elma Way. Sah! SEP BR LS As tt ae ee ie ee Hy os 
S. If you have not lived in California continuously since e birth, where did you 
live before your present stay in the State of ¢ ‘alifornia began? 


9. Wh: ut state do you 1 reg urd | as your per manent home? : es ’ 
10. How long and between what dates has it been such? — _-_____._ Pade 
11. If you have ever voted, where did you last vote? . - 
12. Is father living? -__._._.___.__ If so, his permanent address f - i 
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13. Is mother living? If so, her permanent address 


Questions 14, 15, and 16 to be answered by every applicant who is a vet 
of World War II. 


14. When did you join the armed forces? ce From wt 


state - ~ 
15. When where you discharged?  - _ Where? 
16. Where have you resided since your discharge? 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of 88 


The undersigned person, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 
hat the foregoing statements are, and each of them is, true and Correct 


Signature of Applicant 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this —- . day of - Saas 195 B 


(Notary Public) 
[Notary Public’s Seal] 


I;NCLOSURE No. 4 








INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING OUT RSI 336.20 OFFICER CANDIDATE CONTRAC’ 


Space below double line is provided only for applicants who are under 1s 
vears of age, and must have parents’ consent. If under 18, one parent mus 
have signature notarized by Notary Public in space provided for witnesses 


RSI 336.20 (7-28-54) 
OFFICER CANDIDATE (MERCHANT MARINE) USNR CONTRACT 


I, in consideration of the training and othe 
benefits which I will receive if selected for enrollment in the Officer Candidat: 
(Merchant Marine) USNR Program, do hereby agree to the following contract 
with the Chief of Naval Personnel, acting for and on behalf of the United States 
in accordance with the provisions of law: 

FIRST, to continue my enlisted status in the Naval Reserve, until the com 
pletion of such training as may be prescribed, leading to a commission 
the Naval Reserve. 

SECOND, upon my graduation from the Maritime Academy, to accept suc! 
commission in the Naval Reserve as may be offered me. 

THIRD, agree to promptly inform the Chief of Naval Personnel, via the 
Head of the Department of Naval Science, of any change in scholasti 
Status, i. e., disenrollment from Maritime Academy for any reason, sch 
lastic probation, change of educational institution, and of any change 
in academy address, home address, or Selective Service classification. 

FOURTH", to serve on active duty for a period not to exceed two (2) years 
if attending a state academy or three (3) years if attending a Federal 
Academy following appointment to commissioned grade; however, the 
total active-duty period may be less than two or three years, as the cast 
may be, depending on the needs of the service. 

FIFTH, to remain a member of a regular or reserve component of the Nay: 
Service until the eighth (8S) anniversary of the receipt of such commission 

I fully understand that enlistment in the Naval Reserve does not, in itself 
entitle me to enrollment in the Officer Candidate (Merchant Marine) USNR 
Program. 

I also understand the Chief of Naval Personnel may release me from my 
obligation under this contract and separate me from the training program and 
the Naval Service at any time, when, in his opinion, the best interests of the 
Naval Service require such action. 


(Signature of applicant in full) 


_*Not applicable to candidates who have fulfilled the active duty requirements under the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, as amended 
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This action of my ile in signing the above meets my ap 
proval, and should he be selected for enlistment as an Officer Candidate (Met 
hant Marine) in the Naval Reserve, I hereby give my consent to his acceptance 
hereof: and I hereby give him my full permission to serve in a component 
of the Naval Service during the pleasure of the Secretary of the Navy, unless 
sooner discharged. 


He was born at on 
(City or Town and State) (Date of Birth 
My address is: (Name) 
(City ) 
(State) 
(Signature of Parent or Guardi 


Witnessed : 


(For the Chief of Naval Persor 


Date: = 
Distribution: Original to BUPERS: Copy to Supt. of Academy; Copy to 
Applicant. 
Enclosure No. 5 


SUPPLEMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR PERSONAI HISTORY STATEMENT DD FORM 9S 


1. In completing this form comply explicitly with the instructions printed on 
the form, use typewriter or pen using black or blue-black ink. Unless properly 
completed, form will not be accepted. 

2. You will be required to sign the form in the presence of a witness at this 
office in the space provided. Your full name, first, middle, and last is required. 

3. Complete entire form in detail. All blanks must be completed. When blocks 
do not apply in your case, write “No,” “NoNre” or “NONE TO My KNOWLEDGE.” 
Do Nor LEAVE BLANK. 

$. In completing block 9 (Family) it is necessary that you also list your broth 
ers, Sisters, and children, if any. Use biock 19 (Remarks) for additional space 
giving all information required in block 9. 

>. In completing block, the term relatives is considered to include your spouse, 
if any, and the grandparents, parents, brothers, sisters, sons, daughters, uncles 
aunts, and first cousins of you and your spouse. If you have no relatives living 
in a foreign country so indicate by writing “‘None” or “None to my knowledge.’ 
If you have relatives living in a foreign country, then give complete data as to 
the names and relationships, place, and date of residence. If any relative is lis 
ing in or traveling in a foreign country which is jointly occupied territory, in 
clude the appropriate occupation zone in the geographical location. 

6. If members of your immediate family as shown in block 9 are not United 
States citizens complete data as to citizenship status of such members will be 
listed in blocks 6 and block 19 as appropriate. The date and place of naturaliza 
tion and naturalization certificate number of any member of immediate family 
who is a naturalized United States citizen must be included. 
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Enclosure Nos. 6 and 6a 





en 


STATEMENT OF PERSONAL HISTORY Budget Purses No. 23-067 










Approval expires October i. 19 





INSTRUCTIONS Read the certificate at the end of this questionnaire before completing your answers. Print or type all answ- 
All questions and statements must be completed. If proper answer is ‘‘no” or “none,” so indicate. Fill out, sign, and return ¢ 











requesting agency If more space is required, use remarks section 
ape (Print) FIRST NAME—MIDOLE NAME—MAIDEN NAME LAST NAME Te status 
ue ™ 
MRS CIVILIAN WA 
 ecterernerrncnienenets = canine , : 2 oe 
3. ALIAS(ES) OR CHANGES IN NAME (Other than by marriage | 4 PERMANENT MAILING ADDRESS 


S DATE OF BIRTH PLACE OF BIRTH (City, county, State, end country | DATE AND PLACE CERTIF 
——y —- $+ _ ~ 2 ——_— |. —-____ __ — a 


‘ | | DATE. PLACE, AND COURT 


TE IS RECORDE 





‘ 1 } ) NATURALIZED 
YE Let RET NO _ ~ ~ —— — - ha 


DERIVED PARENT RI. NOCS) 
—————} ee DERIVED PARENTS CERT NOS) 


REGISTRATION NO. 





WATIVE COUNTRY 


"T DATE AND PORT OF ENTRY 


U. S. ARMED FORCES ACTIVE SERVICE 











ARE YOU PRESENTLY ON REGULAR OR EXTENDED ACT 





Y DRAWING FULL PAY? IF “YES MPLETE THE FOLLOWING 
JRGANILATION AND STATION a CURRENT CONT. a 1 
ACTIVE SERVICE (res 











GRADE AND SERVICE Me | SERVICE AND COMPONENT T 
| | 
| 


ARE YOU PRESENTLY A MEMBER OF A RESERVE OR NATIONAL G 





iF “YES. MPLETE THE F WING 











| CRE AS Sie ~~ | SERVICE AND COMPONENT © STATION OR UNIT AND LOCATION 
| 


















































} | 
nl a ii siaatead " o = rrr 
| WAVE VOU PREVIOUSLY SERWED TOURS OF EXTENDED ACTIVE DUTY. DRAWING F FROM WHICH YOU WERE WARGED OR SEPARATED TO CIVILIAN STAT 
ves | mo }-AMSWER IS “VES. COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING ae a aed j 
| | SERVICE OMPONENT AST DISCHARGE OR SEPARATION—GRADE AND SERVICE NUMBER 
+ + ~ — {-—$—$_$_$_ aaa ncaheneninatiat —— — 4 
fascinate risa panstmatninenentinnn liana cibaaaigh nbd 
i . ee amet nena _ —— j 
= a | siping tleccnneat a 
‘ EDUCATION (Account for all civilian schools and military academies. Do not include service schools) 
came EARS | NAME AND LOCATION OF SCHOOL 








FAMILY (Jf citizenship obtained through naturalization, give date and place in Item 19) 





NAME (And maiden name, when anplicadle | OATE AND PLACE OF BIRTH | PRESENT ADDRESS, IF LIVING 
pesos + 















iF DIVORCED, DATE AND PLACE 







RELATIVES LIVING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


NAME | RELATIONSHIP 
—————————— 


























For REPLACES WD AGO FORM 642. | SEP 46. DA AGO FORM 643A | AUG 48 WHICH ARE ORSOLETE earn 
+ NOV 50 AND OPMAY-EEID~125 REV $47, WHICH MAY NOT GE USED AFTER | AA St 


FOLD HERE ---—------ vanesnens dh gebanieeiaien «weapons 
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| FOREIGN TRAVEL Other than as a direct result of United States military duties) 
f a a Te COUNTRY vr | ~ © Tra 
reo > 
} rer — —__——_——+- 
+ + { 
| 
| | | 
| 
1 


EMPLOYMENT (Account for all dates or periods) 














CAF . 
- NAME AND ADORESS OF EMPLOYER MMEDIA son (Neme | REASON FOR LEAVING 
= 

+ AT = + + 


t a 























T 7 
| 
+ + + | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} } 
| 
} } 
} | 
| 
| 
| 
i — wae EVER BEEN EMPLOYED BY "iF "YES, EXPLAIN (Use Item 19 for more space) a “—TSOCIAL SE v6 ] 
YES = & FOREIGN GOVERNMENT OR AGENCY? | 
re MO HAVE YOU EVER BEEN REFUSED A BOND? | | 
=a _ ——. - 
CREDIT AND CHARACTER (Give three business and five personal references, stating business address of all references 
} known Do not include relatives, former employers, or persons living outside the United States or its Territories) 
i Se ee = ———— aa - T - T j 
NAME | xe = STREET AND NUMBER j y TA 
| | j 
| 
} } { 
| 
| 














on RESIDENCES DURING PAST 15 YEARS (Do not include military stations) ze 
_prom die 7 2 STREET AND NUMBER oe saree | ‘ rv 7 coil STATE OR COUNTRY 
oo | 
| 
| . : =a 
cee een erecta spnserns aries | 
| ae 





NS ee 


o-can7e 
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~~ 








P PAST AND/OR PRESENT MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS — aa 
+ as — T = 





n ARE YOU NOW OR HAVE EVER BEEN A MEMBER OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY U.S. A. OR ANY COMMUNIST ORGANIZATION? } 


~ ARE YOU NOW OR HAVE YOU EVER BEEN A MEMBER OF A FASCIST ORGANIZATION? 





ARE NOW OF HAVE YOU EVER BEEN A MEMBER OF ANY ORGANIZATION ASSOCIATION, MOVEMENT. GROUP OR COMBINATION OF PERSONS WH a 
ATES TH ERTHROW OF OUR CONSTIT NAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT, OR OF AN ORGANIZATION, ASSOCIATION, MOVEMENT, GROUP OR COMBINa 
ERSONS WHICH HAS ADOPTED THE POLICY OF ADVOCATING OR APPROVING MISSION OF ACTS OF FORCE OR VIOLENCE 
NOER THE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES SEEKING TO ALTER THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
TIONAL MEANS 








BEEN ARRESTED, INDICTED OR COURT MARTIALED FOR ANY REASON OTHER THAN FOR MINOR TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS 








ve Lj wm fF “YES SIVE DATE AND PLACE, CHARGE AND DISPOSITION: } 


ERE ANY UNFAVORABLE INCIDENTS IN YOUR LIFE NOT MENTIONED HEREIN WHICH YOU BELIEVE MAY REFLECT UPON YOUR LOYALTY TO THE U, S$, GOVERNMENT OF UPOS YOUR 
TO PERFORM THE DUTIES WHICH YOU WILL BE CALLED UPON TO TAKE? | 


™O iF SO, OESCRIBE 
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M w AT THE INFORMA \ 8 ND BE 
AK AND WILLFUL FALSE STATEMENT ON M CAN BE NISb t E M S. Code 
° Sex Y 
SIGNATURE OF PERSON COMPLETING FORM 
| 
| 
| NATURE OF WITNESS 
\ oiliaiiai csninicinatiomit = wees i sia — 
THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY AUTHORITY REQUESTING INVEST AT 
Y ASSIGNMENT ANO DEGREE ASSIFIED MATTE p secret, secret, etc.) TO WHICH APPLICANT WILL REQUIRE A | 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
} | 
RECOF F PRIOR ARANCES 
ANCE TYPE OF CLEARANCE | AGENCY T MPLETED IN ATION | 
+ $$ $__$______—_ ———— —________—— - | 
} } 
| 
i j 
DR 6. 6 Coven mmenT Parmrine oFrice 16 3376 
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: WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION | Approved 
clove me TRAINING ORGANIZATION wr 
| UNITED STATES MARITIME SERVICE | ®éiected for 
Application No APPLICATION FOR ENROLLMENT Date 
as 
By 


(Por the Marttime Service 


(This spece reserved for Headquarter's APPRENTICE SEAMAN 


INSTRUCTIONS 


To be eligible for enrollment in the Maritime Service, an applicant: (1) Must be a citizen of the United States rn 
than 17 years, 6 months nor more than 35 years, 6 months of age; (3) must be of excellent character. Applicants must ag 
accept assignment and continue to serve on vessels of the Merchant Marine for a period of one year after com; 
Covrse of instruction with the Maritime Service. The length of the course of instruction will be from three to six n 
depending upon the needs of the Service. Enrollees will not be in a military status but a high standard of disciplin 
maintained. Consent of parent or guardian will be required of applicants under 21 years of age. 


. 


Name in full 
(Last name) (First name) (Middle name 


Present address 


(Number) (Street) (City) Sta 


Legal (voting) address 
(Btate) (County) Tow 


Where born — ae When born 


(City or town (State or foreign country) (Month, day, yea 


If foreign born, state where and when naturalized 
(Where Whe 


! 
| Education (indicate by circling years) 


Common ScHoo. Hic Scroot ee 
[22:6 BO 8:8 | 2 eS 86 1 2 
INDICATE eae Status (y " @recat Trape o8 SKILL (Describe below 
Single Married Divorced | Widowed 
Member and ages of dependents: Minor children Other dependents 


Military and naval record. Check (/) to indicate branch and give branch of service, dates of enlistment 
and discharge and type of discharge: 


ARMY j Navy | Makine Corrs | Coast Guaen 
Enlisted Discharged Type of discharge -__..- 
(Branch of service) (Date) (Date) 
Enlisted ____. Discharged . Type of discharge -.. 
Branch of service) (Date) (Date) 


Employment record: Are you now employed? 

(Yes or no) 
Nature of last (or present) employment — 
Name and address of last (or present) employer 


List the names of the schools you have attended and indicate whether you graduated from each of ¢ | 


Nearest relative 


Address __- 
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GENERAL PHYSICAL STATEMENT 


What is your height? Weight? Is your general health good? 
lave you any impediment of speech? Is your sight good? 

your hearing good? Do you have full use of your arms? Legs? 
Are you suffering from any disease? Injuries? 
Are you suffering from the effects of any disease? Injuries? 


Are you willing to be fingerprinted and vaccinated against smallpox and typhoid? 


(If your answers to any of the foregoing are such that the Maritime Service would need additional information in order 
to pass upon your application, explain fully below under REMARKS.) 
Have you ever been enrolled in the Maritime Service? Date of enrollment? 
Yes or no) 
Have you ever been arrested? Tried? Convicted ? 


(If the answer to any of the foregoing is “Yes,” explain fully below under REMARKS, giving place, date, nature 
e, and final disposition of case.) 


REMARKS 
Local Board No 7 Hair 
Address i Eyes 
rder No Classification Scars 


I CertTiry that the above statements made by me are true and complete to the best of my knowledva 
and belief. 


Date Signature of applicant 


| Social Security No. 


nrolled at as on 


Place) (Grade Date 
ANID BO iaincdaccittentianiatie dk cilksieze sald deis pobceccus ti 


(Training station or ship) Date 


Enrolling Officer 
U. §. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 16- 20002-2 
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M. &. Form 2a WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 
- TRAINING ORGANIZATION 


UNITED STATES MARITIME SERVICE 
ENROLLMENT FORM 


APPRENTICE SEAMEN 


SUMMARY OF STATUS 





Age 
Surname Given name Middle name Yea 
Residence 
Number Street ty or town tate 
Place of birtl Date of birth 
4 if foreig and State, ifin U.5 Month, day, year 
Citizenship: Native Naturalized 
Pla Date 
Marital stat Dependents 
{Mr 
Name and address of nearest relative ; Mr 
| Mis Name 
Ad 
er e:* Ye None Education 
No. years grade school, high schoo! or college 
Pre enrollment, Maritime Service: Y¢ None 
Length of sea service* Present position 





. | 1Ccense r o 
Number of ¢ = Nature of , 
Certificate te 
a . pert pag 
NATURE OF ENROLLMENT 
I Maritime Service is a voluntary organization. Those who are accepted for enrollment agree, | 


llment, to abide by the rules and regulations of the Service and to be governed by them d 


Enrollees will enter upon active duty with the Maritime Service iminediately upon enr 
r nt far a ner 1 f ¢ ntl 
ment tor periot » Months 


: ” 
such enroliment 


Qualified persons may be released earlier if the needs of the service will | 


best served. During any period of active duty enrollees will obey the lawful orders of persons in authorit 
ler the rules and regulations of the Service. Injuries received or disease contracted by enrollees in tl 
) time Service cannot be made the basis of any claim against the Government except as specifically auth 
ed by ‘ Enrollees may be held financially responsible for the willful destruction, loss, sale, or dispo 
of Gi nt } 


property, and shall also be liable for prosecution therefor in the civil courts. Upon releas 
| 





fr ctive service enrollees shall not be entitled to any allowances except transportation in kind to sucl 
tion as may be determined by the needs of the service. Upon release from the original period of acti 
ervice enrollees shall be entitled to further service, active and mactive, under the rules and regulations « 
the Service Che duration of any enrollment shall be at the will of the enrollee, except that any enr 
be disenr for cause, including physical or mental disability, misconduct, and failure to comply wit! 
the conditions prescribed by the rules and regulations of the Service Each enrollee agrees that he will, up 


training period, seek employment on vessels of the Merchant Marine for 1 year. 


OATH OF ENROLLMENT 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm 
that I have read the foregoing summary of status and the notations explanatory thereof and that the infor 
nation therein contained is true and complete according to my best information and belief; .that I have read 
and considered the foregoing statement on the Nature of Enrollment in the Maritime Service; that I will 
abide by the rules and regulations of the Service and obey the lawful orders of persons in authority pursuart 
thereto during my said enrollment; and that I seek enrollment in the Service in good faith and with t 
sincere desire to improve my own efficiency and to advance the welfare of the United States Merchant Marine 





i 


Signature of applicant) 
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Subscribed and sworn to before me, this, the day of ) 


Enrolled at ; ins on 


Place Grade 


d assigned to 
Training station or shi; 


Date En ling Off 


Military and naval record Check (\/) to indicate branch, and give branch of service, dates of enlistment 
and discharge, and type of discharge 


Army Navy MaRINE CokPs ast GuARD 
Enlisted Discharged Type of discharge 
Branch of service (Date Date) 
Enlisted Discharged Type of discharge 
Branch of service (Date (Date) 
Enlisted Discharged Type of discharge 
Branch of service Date (Date) 
Enlisted Discharged Type of discharge 
Branch of service Date Date 


Record of arrests and convictions, if any (describe fully) 


PLACE Dats Orrenss Frnat Disposition or Case 


Record of service on merchant vessels during past 2 years 


} 
r 
ComPant | Sar Capacity 
Fror To 
| 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION FOR ENROLLMENT 


Name A 
Surname Given name Middle name 


Race Height Weight Eyes Hair 


| Distinguishing marks 
i 
| 


Defects noted 


Preliminary examination indicates applicant’s physical condition is (no atisfactory for enrollment i 
he United States Maritime Service 


Place gnature ofr sl officer 


Date) 16—90241 blic Health Service 
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RECORD OF INOCULATION 


Typhe 
Remarks 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATION ON DISENROLLMENT OR RELEASE FROM ACTIVE DUTY 
Enrollee’s Statement 
I have sustained no disability or physical impairment of any nature during my active service w 
I I : & m) 
Maritime Service, except* as follow 
rat Enrollee's signature 
xtent, and probable duration 
MEDICAL EXAMINER’S CERTIFICATE 
I have carefully examined 
and find no essential change in his physical condition as shown by his medical examination at the ti: 
enrollment, except as follows 


Signature of medical officer 


ACCEPTANCE FOR REGULAR ENROLLMENT 


having satisfactorily comp 
Name of enrollee 


probationary enrollment at -_.... 
Training station 
is hereby accepted for regular enrollment in the» United States Maritime Service with the 


grad 


effective on 


Officer in Charge of Trainir 


DISENROLLMENT 


Name 





— . by request 
United States Maritime Service } ¢>.. cause as follows: 
for caus 


I request disenrollment from the United meee ee ron aa 
States Maritime Service.* 


‘Officer in Charge of Training 


Signature of enrollee ee 


a (Training station) 
*This space to be used only for disenrollment by request 1e—-om-8 
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RECORD OF SERVICE 


N Seervice Ne 
as 
Place irade ate 
rted to c 
aining sta’ Date 
Clothing and equipment issued on 
leted probationary enrollment on 
aa 
: ] rank s 
Placed on regular enrollment status witt rating | o effective 
enlled | DY request at 
disenrollec : 
met ©“ | for cause Pines 
Authority 
(Date 
CHANGES IN STATUS 
HANOE PLace Date REMARKS 


©. 8. GOVERNMENT PRiWTiNG OFrice 16-9341 
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Enclosure No. 7 


Date 
Name 
Address 


1. I will enroll with the class entering the California Maritime 
Academy on 23 August 1955. 
2. I wish to enroll in the Deck Course 
Engineering Course 
3. I am prepared to bring with me the list of regular clothing and 
equipment and pay the customary fees upon registering. 
}. The address of my local draft board is : ieee 
5. My present draft classification is 


Signature (full name) 


Color of Hair Height —___- Weight 
Color of Eyes Birthplace a 

(City) (State) 
Nearest of Kin . Relationship 


Occupation of nearest of kin 


Address * Phone 


(Street) (City) (State) 


Name of beneficiary (for insurance) 7 : ; 
Address . magia Relationship 
(Street) (City) (State) 


ENCLOSURE No. 8 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Solano, 88: 
; being first duly sworn, deposes and says 

He fully understands that one of the entrance requirements of the Californ 
Maritime Academy is that a student must be not married, and that a student 
must remain unmarried throughout the prescribed Academy course. 

He further says that he, is not married 

He further states that he has never been arrested, in custody of the police 
in a reform school, jail or penitentiary, nor has ever been convicted of any 
crime, or placed on probation. Yes No. If answer is yes he states 
the following circumstances below : 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of ; 195. 
Votary Public in and for the County of Solano, State of California 
Enclosure No. 9 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, BUREAU OF MARITIME SERVICES 


AFFIDAVIT NO STRIKE AGAINST THE GOVERN MENT SUBVERSIVI ACTIVI s 


The Appropriation Act governing expenditures for the Training Organizatio 
provides that “No part of any appropriation contained in this Act shall be used 
to pay the salary or wages of any person who engages in a strike against the 
Government of the United States, or who is a member of an organization of 
Government employees that asserts the right to strike against the Government of 
the United States, or who advocates or is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or 
violence: Provided, That for the purposes hereof an affidavit shall be considered 
prima facie evidence that the person making the affidavit has not contrary to the 
provisions of this section engaged in a strike against the Government of the 
United States, is not a member of an organization of Government employees 
that asserts the right to strike against the Government of the United States, 
or that such person does not advocate, and is not a member of an organzation 
that advocates the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force 
or violence: Provided further, That any person who engages in a strike against 
the Government of the United States or who is a member of an organization of 





ww 
“* 
Sed 
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(jovernment employees that asserts the right to strike against the Government 
the United States, or who advocates, or who is a member of an organization 
it advocates, the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force 
violence and accepts employment the salary or wages for which are paid fron 
any appropriation contained in this Act shall be guilty of a felony and, upon 
onviction, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
one vear, or both: Provided further, That the above-penalty clause shall be in 
\ddition to, and not in substitution for, any other provisions of existing la 


AFFIDAVI'1 


I : - _._, do solemnly swear or aflirm that I have 
(Name) 
ead and understand the foregoing: that I will not engage in a strike against the 
Government of the United States and I am not a member of an organization of 
Government employees that asserts the right to strike against the Government 
of the United States, or who advocates, or is a member of an organization that 
advoeates the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or 
violence. 
Service Number —--- 


(Signature) 

Subseribed and sworn to (or affirmed) before me at Vallejo, California, this 
day of : 195 

$ Are your students required to sign a non-Comimunist or loyalty oath? If not, 


vould you recommend such a requirement? 
\ll midshipmen entering the California Maritime Academy are required 
gn a non-Communist, no strike against the Government aflidavit, copy of whicl 
attached as enclosure 9 to answer question 3. 


Is the academy fully accredited? If not, why; and what are the pros and 
cons and this status of your school? 

Mhe California Maritime Academy is accredited by the State department 
ducation. The California education code authorizes the awarding of degre 

The academy is not accredited by any national or regional accreditation asso 
ation. Accreditation by any such group has never been sought since in a 
school such as this with its highly specialized courses, the accreditation process 
s not truly applicable. There is no comparable institution of higher learning 
n the Western States area. The degrees awarded by the academy are accepted 
by the United States Navy for transfer of officers from the Naval Reserve to the 
Regular Navy. A number of graduates are currently attending other colleges in 
graduate status which indicates recognition of the validity of our degrees 
Accreditation merely for the sake of accreditation is not considered either neces 
sary or desirable since the current product of the academy is highly qualified for 
nd universally acceptable to the merchant and naval services, the ultimate 
object and purpose of the academy course. 


6. What is the length of the course? Is this longer or shorter than the courses 
given by the three other State academies and Kings Point? Please discuss 
the pros and cons of the length of your course. 

The course at the California Maritime Academy is 3 years, during 23 months 
of which the students are actually under instruction. 

This is approximately the same length as Maine and Massachusetts, who havs 
-yeur courses and shorter than New York and Kings Point, who have 4-year 
courses, aS measured by elapsed time between admission and graduation 

he advantages of the 3-year course are: 

a) The student is prepared for a career in less time than is the case w 
year course and thus enters the carer for which he is trained 1 vear earlier 
5) The 3-vear course reduces the overall cost of education to both the student 
and the agencies which support the school. 


ce) Under the 3-year course program, the student’s instruction is not inter 
rupted by long vacation periods which remove him from the academic atmosphers 
wud require readjustment to the school routine upon resumption of classes 
Short vacation periods are provided between academic trimesters 


rhe disadvantages under the 3-year program are: 
1) Insufficient time for much general education. 
Vacation periods are shorter than desirable for the faculty 
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7. Describe the academy's engineering laboratory and shop facilities: its 
ities for electronic navigator training (radar, loran, radio direction fir 
adio auto alarm); its facilities for training in the use of gyro compa 
automatic pilots, and course recorders; its facilities for training in pra: 
seamanship In addition to describing the facilities, please describ: 
discuss the extent to which they are being used and any contemp 
changes, additions, or improvements. 

Engineering laboratory and shop facilities 

FPacilities.—The California Maritime Academy has 2 well-equipped sh 
hore and 1 one the training ship Golden Bear. 
The shore shop has approximately 2,400 square feet of floor space and i: 


the following equipment: 8 lathes, 3 shapers, 1 milling machine, 2 drill press: 
1 surface grinder, 2 pedestal grinder, 2 electric arc welders, 1 oxygen-acetyle: 


welding and cutting outfit, 2 metal-cutting power saws, 1 gas-fired hs 


iting furnace, 1 ga red crucible, 1 power-driven forging hamme1 
draulic press 
In thi hop the midshipmen learn basic machine-tool operations such as tur 
ng material to a specified diameter, boring, knurling, taper turning, surf 


gear cutting, and shaper operations. They are also given basic tr: 
ctric-are welding, oxygen-acetylene flame cutting, and heat treatine) 
The primary purpose of this training is to give the midship: 

sic skills to apply in the more advanced shopwork aboard ship where the 
will perform actual repair and alteration projects on all types of machin 


ee ipment 





The shipboard shop is even hetter provided than the shop ashore. It ha 


e installation plus additional welding equipment and a Metco metal-sp1 
outfit for the application of metal to worn machinery parts. 

The engineering plant of the training ship Golden Bear is in itself a most 
plete and modern laborator; It is a twin-propeller ship with a turboelectr 
drive installation of 6,600 shaft horsepower. Two boilers operating 
pounds per square inch pressure and 750° superheat provide the tnain ste 

rie 1}? source 

In addition to the shop and ship installations, engineering laboratori 
set up ashore which include a large diesel engine, main steam turbines, a marir 
boiler, turbine generators, and a large marine-propulsion type motor of 6,00 
horsepower rating. All of the above-mentioned machinery, and many simall 
items, are either cross sectioned or completely opened for internal examinati 
There is also a 225-horsepower diesel engine attached to a water dynan ete 
for conducting brake horsepower and other laboratory tests. 

The propulsion-type triple-expansion steam reciprocating engine also is : 
able and used for conducting brake horsepower tests, taking reciprocating en: 
ndicator diagrams which show engine efficienev, and to compute steam consnumy 
tion rates 

Smaller taboratory apparatus used in the classrooms include testing equipme1 
for boilers water analysis, Orsat fiue gas analyzers, fuel-oil, flash testers, vis 
cosimeters, and a Crow rotating electrical apparatus for use in electric 
instruction. 

Extent to which used.—The engineering laboratory and shop facilities a1 
used by all classes of engineer students during a 2%4-hour afternoon period on 

’ 


Monday, Tnesday, Thursday, and Friday of each week of the fall and summ 
trimesters, both of 17 weeks’ duration. Each engineering student receives a 
total of 75 hours, shop and laboratory instruction per year for each 3 years 


of the academy course. 

In addition, the shipboard shop facilities are used by the engineering students 
ring the 3 months’ cruise trimester. Also, practical training is given throug! 
t the year in upkeep and maintenance projects in connection with the entirs 
engineering plant of the Golden Bear. 

i\dditions and improvements.—A new engineering building, including shops, 
ories, and classrooms is scheduled for completion in 1959 under the State 
master plan for general campus improvement. 


Electronic navigation equipme nt 


General description.—All equipment with the exception of one item (Sperry 


MK NIV Gyro located with its repeaters in the Seamanship Building) is to be 
found on the training ship Golden Bear. All electronic-gear functions as train 
I 


ng aids as well as t 


tional devices for the safe navigation of the vessel 





laviga 


e underway. 
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The present equipment aboard the vessel consists of the following: 
Radar, Sperry Mod. “O” Mk. I 
Loran, Sperry Mk. I Mod. I 
Radio direction finder, RCA Mod. AR-S707 
Gyrocompass, Sperry Mk. XIV 
Course recorder, Sperry Mk. 65091 
Echo-sounding indicator, RCA Mod. CRV 50121 
Radio autoalarm, RCA Mod. AR-S8600x 
Emergency radio equipment, Mackay type 401—A 

Facilities —Radar: The radar is mounted in the wheelhouse of the training 
ship Golden Bear where it is at all times available for use in tracing out installa- 
tion problems and more important, actual use in tracking moving targets as ships 

ass up and down the well-traveled waterway immediately adjacent to the 
vessel’s berth. 

Once each year Sperry Gyro sends an instructor to the academy to aid the 

avigation instructor in thoroughly preparing midshipmen of the first ¢lass 
for certificating by Sperry as competent operators of the Sperry marine radar. 

All midshipmen must satisfactorily demonstrate ability to cope with simple 
routine maintenance and trouble shooting, plot the course and speed of another 
vessel and obtain a navigational plot of the vessel’s position while underway on 

e annual training cruise. 

Loran: The loran set is mounted in the chartroom where it is used extensively 
n those areas where loran coverage is available. 

Once each year 1 entire class of midshipmen are sent to the Sperry Gyro 
School in San Francisco for 1 week's instruction in loran operation and 
maintenance. 

\ll midshipmen must demonstrate ability to operate and record the vessel’s 

sition while underway. 

Rodio direction finder: The RDF is located in the wheelhouse where it is used 
t the training base and at sea in practical problems. 

Radio autoalarm: Two alarms are installed on the vessel, one in the radio 
officer’s quarters and the other in the wheelhouse. The alarm is tested and 
demonstrated to all midshipmen standing watch each day. 

Gyro compass: The Sperry gyro is equipped with 11 repeaters located at 

rious locations throughout the vessel. Three are mounted on the flying 
bridge for use by midshipmen in connection with their navigation training. 

The entire senior class attends the Sperry Gyro School 2-week course in gyro 
operation and maintenance at San Francisco. 

Course recorder: Located in the vessel’s chart room. Regular logging of 
eadings and maintenance of equipment is required of all midshipmen. 

Echo-sounding equipment: Located in the vessel’s chart room. Practical prob 
ems are assigned while the vessel is underway. 

Emergency radio equipment: Located in the radio room aboard the vessel. 
Theory (basic) and practical operating demonstrations are made on the training 
cruise. 

Ertent used.—All equipment is used extensively in demonstrating classroom 
theory. When instruction in theory is completed, classes are held aboard the 
training vessel where each midshipman is required to demonstrate his ability 
to properly operate, maintain, and apply elementary troubleshooting logic to 
practical problems. 

Instruction in obtaining certain specific information of interest to the navi 
gator such as time signals, dissemination of weather information, navigational 
warnings, ete., is given to provide familiarization with this phase of radio 
communication. 

All equipment is constantly in use during the annual cruise. 

idditions and improvements.—The installation of an automatic pilot is con- 
templated in the near future. Plans for installing an automatic radio direction 
finder have been formulated. An extra, more modern loran to accommodate 
larger groups of midshipmen and two additional repeaters for the radar set 
are planned to amplify instructional facilities. 

Practical seamanship 


Facilities.—Fundamentally the academy’s facilities for training in practical 
seamanship are three in number: The training ship, the small-boat basin, and 
the Seamanship Building. 

Heart of the academy’s training program in practical seamanship is the train 
ing ship, Golden Bear, ex-U. S. S. Mellena, AKA-32, a seagoing steamship of 


“i 
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6.059 gross tons. This vessel, her mooring equipment, her ground tackl 
gging, her deck machinery, her boats and davits, and her firefighting equip 
are in virtually constant use in the training of deck midshipmen in pra 
seamanship. 

(a) Aboard the training ship the midshipmen learn both the rudiments 
the planning and supervision of ship maintenance, a significant part of | 
future responsibilities as deck officers in the United States merchant ma 
Included here are the paint lockers and storerooms, the tools and equipment 
the materials used in maintaining a ship. 

(6b) The midshipmen acquire supervised practical instruction and experi 
in mooring the ship, using her mooring lines, chocks, bitts, capstan, and wind 

(c) Actual operation and use of the ship’s ground tackle (windlass, 19 shi 
of 2%-inch bower anchor chain, two 10,640-pound bower anchors, stream an 
windlass; 7 shots of 1%¢-inch stream ancher chain; and a 38,000-pound stré 
anchor) become a part of the midshipmen’s practical experience. 

(d) The midshipmen maintain and learn to operate the vessel’s rigging 
cargo gear. Facilities include standing rigging of the foremast (lower and 


= 


mast shrouds), and cargo gear: 1 set 2-ton booms, 2 sets 5-ton booms, an 
30-ton heavy lift boom. 

(e) The vessel’s deck machinery includes forward anchor windlass, six «i: 
winches for cargo gear, stream anchor windlass, and lifeboat davit winches 

Six metal lifeboats: (1) Four 22-foot, 31-person boats, and (2) Two 2s 

foot, 68-person boats 

(g) Six sets of davits: (1) Four sets of crescent-type davits, and (2) ‘I 
sets of gravity davits. 

(h) Maintenance and operation of firefighting equipment required by t 
chant marine inspectors, United States Coast Guard, are performed by t 


he re 
he nv 


shipmen. 

The small-boat basin affords the following facilities for training in small-ly 
operation: Two landing floats, one 30-foot ketch, two 84-foot whaleboats, « 
59-person metal lifeboat, one 36-foot standard United States Navy motor law 

The Seamanship Building affords the following facilities : 3 boat slips, a 35-f 
by 50-foot boat-maintenance shop with facilities for lifting and moving boat 
15-foot by 60-foot sail loft for canvas work of all kinds, 3 rigging vises for w 
splicing, and storerooms and materials for practical instruction in all phases 
of marlinspike seamanship. 

Use of facilities —The academy’s facilities for instruction in practical sean 
ship are virtually in constant use throughout the year. This training is carried 
on under the supervision and guidance of experienced instructors whose sole ta 
is to teach midshipmen. The practical training falls into two basic phases: ( 
Instruction at the base and (b) instruction on the cruise. 

Practical instruction at the base is carried out on Monday, Tuesday, Thurs: 
and Friday of each week. Categories of training are special instruction, s! 
maintenance, and ship sanitation. 

(a) Special instruction classes include the following topics: signals, mat 
spike seamanship, windlass operation, boat operation (sail, oars, power), «ut 
of a watch officer, mooring (forward, amidships, aft), steering engine, 2-to1 
curgo gear, 5-ton cargo gear, heavy-lift cargo gear, capstan operation, davit oper : 
tion (crescent and gravity), duties of junior watch officer and quartermaste 
fire-fighting equipment, winch operation. 

(b) Ship maintenance involves the operation of the paint locker and the sto 
roomn and the performance and planning of general upkeep of the ship. 

(¢) On Fridays midshipmen learn both the rudiments and the planning a 
supervision of ship sanitation—how to keep a ship shipshape. 

On the annual training cruise the practical training in seamanship contin 
in coneentrated form aboard the training ship, under the supervision of the s: 
officer-instructors who teach at the base. The boat basin and seamanship buil 
ng are secured during this trimester. Aboard ship the deck midshipmen acqu 


y 


practical experience in watch standing, mooring, anchoring, and in maintenance 
and sanitation. They also observe and participate in the annual overhaul of the 
! which includes drydocking the ship and putting her through the ann 
spection of the merchant marine inspectors, USCG. 
{\dditions and improvements Four 26-foot whaleboats are soon to be releass 
» the California Maritime Academy for use in training, both rowing and sailing 
Expected receipt October 1955 


eg OSM SRS SS SES 


The acquisition of two 36-foot Navy-type motor launches for use in instruct 
ind as liberty boats would be highly desirable. * 
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s Describe the academy’s library facilities. Please comment on the extent of 
their use, Whether they are adequate and whether any library changes are 
contemplated. If any changes are contemplated, please explain 

The library of the California Maritime Academy has 2,650 square feet of floor 
space, shelves for 8,400 volumes, and room to double this capacity There are 
tables with seating space for 75 reads. Adjacent to the main library is a smal! 
room, 160 square feet of floor space, used as a periodical and trophy room 

The library currently contains 5,400 volumes, which number is being increased 
rapidly, now that space is available. Until this year, only 4,000 volumes could be 
iecommodated, with reading space for only 8 persons. No professional librarians 
ire currently employed. A faculty member supervises the library and two stu 
dents work part-time as librarians for which they receive compensation 

The Stute college capital-outlay program provides for the building of a librar) 
n 1958. A change in this program is contemplated, under which the library 
vould be included in the residence hall scheduled for construction in 1957. The 
present library is housed in one of the temporary buildings on the base. 

When the permanent library building is provided a professional librarian wi 
be employed, as it is contemplated that by that time, and with the acquisition of 
a modern building, both the volume of books contained und student usage will 
warrant such employment. 


9, Please compare and discuss the pros and cons of student training abroad eom 
mercial ships and schoolships. 
(a) Advantages of training aboard commercial ships: 

1. The student is living aboard the type of ship on which he is being 
trained to serve. He can thus observe and participate in its actual opera 
tion as it is engaged in commercial services. 

(6b) Disadvantages of training aboard commercial ships: 

1. Control, direction, and supervision of students by the school authori 
ties is lost for a full year. There is only occasional contact, in port, with 
a school supervisor. The student is neither guided in his day-by-day activi 
ties nor is his performance either directed or observed by school authorities 

2. Under this method (at least as practiced by the Federal Academy), a 

young man goes to sea after 1 year of academic work, much of which is of 
a nontechnical nature. He thus is exposed to a single long experience at 
sea for which he is unprepared to derive the full benefit. 

3. The amount of useful training and experience the young cadets receive 
under this system is dependent upon the interest and competence of the 
officers of the ships to which they are assigned. There is no means of 
assuring or assessing either the adequacy of interest or instructional com 
petence in this situation. There is no provision for the continuity and cor 
relation of classroom and shipboard instruction, since shipboard methods 
and instructors must of necessity be different. 

(c) The advantages of schoolships: 

1. The schoolship provides the finest laboratory that can be devised for 
the practical demonstration of classroom theory. It is available and is 
utilized for 12 months a year throughcut the entire 3-year course of instru 
tion. 

2. With this continuous availability, the students become thoroughly 
familiar with shipboard life and participate in the routine of ship main 
tenance and watch-standing on a daily basis. 

3. Underway training is carried on in stages which are kept in step with 
the students’ readiness to absorb it. They are trained in ship-operation 
procedures by actually operating one. The type of tasks assigned progresses 
in complexity and responsibility in accordance with the developing com 
petence and experience of the students, until, in cruises of their first class 
(senior) year, they assume and carry out the duties and responsibilities of 
full-fledged deck or engineering officers—under the supervision of the same 
officers who are their instructors in the classroom. 
id) Disadvantages of schoolships: 

1. A schoolship is barred by law as well as by other circumstances from 
operating under the same conditions as a commercial ship. Except under 
unusual circumstances, a schoolship does not engage in the carriage of either 
cargo or passengers. Thus, the student is precluded from contact with the 
normal operation of a commercial ship. 

This disadvantage is recognized at the California Maritime Academy 
and is compensated for by making familiarization trips to active merchant 
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ships of various types in the area. Proximity to the docks of the Califor 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., American Smelting & Refining Co., and Union Oj| « 
facilitates this program. The companies concerned and the ship’s pe 
sonnel are extremely cooperative. Visits are made by groups of five students 
accompanied by an instructor. This procedure is not a complete substitut 
for service in an Operating ship, but it helps materially to bridge the ga; 
between Classroom and ship in this particular aspect of training. 

We, at the California Maritime Academy, are firmly convinced that t] 
schoolship system is superior. Our conviction in this regard is bolstered 
by statements made to us by ship operators, both commercial and navi 
regarding relative merits of graduates of the two systems. It is furth 
considered that the instructional advantages inherent in the schoolshi 
system far outweigh those advanced for the other method of assignme.: 
to commercial-type ships for seagoing training. The continuity of instructo 
student relationship provided by the schoolship system is invaluable 
producing a basically well grounded and capable graduate especially sinc 
the majority of the instructors themselves are experienced in the mercha 
service practices and problenis 


10. Would it be wise to require that candidates for the State academies hav: 
served at sea for some period (6 months—1 year) before admitting ther 
Please explain. 

Definitely not, on the basis of past experience. We have had and do currently 
have a few students who have served at sea in merchant ships. The perfor 
ance of these men has been spotty. A few have been fine students and developed 
into fine officers. Many have dropped out of school—voluntarily or for scholast 
reasons. Men with prior naval service, however, have generally proved to lx 
serious students with superior performance records, undoubtedly because th: 
longer period of service (2 to 4 years) has developed maturity and definitive 
purpose, 

Also, it is highly desirable to start a student on his advanced studies as soo! 
as possible after having completed high school and while he still possesses th: 
habit of study. A protracted interruption of the study process in young men 
of the age entering the academy generally produces highly unsatisfactory results 
unless, as in the case of the ex-naval students, they have also acquired maturity 
and purpose. These latter are exceptional cases. 


11. Is your academy preparing to include courses in atomic propulsion? Please 
explain. 


The California Maritime Academy definitely considers that a course in atomic 
propulsion should be given. Courses in nuclear physics and atomic fission are 
presently included in the curriculum. They are of necessity of an elementary 
nature as a full treatment of these subjects requires years of specialized study. 

At the present time, information on the procedures and practices involved in 
atomic propulsion is not completely available. The only complete courses of 
instruction in this subject are of a highly classified nature and only personne! 
immediately concerned are eligible. At such time as the necessary information 
becomes available, and the need for such a course is definite, detailed instruc- 
tion in this field will be included in the curriculum. 

The Navy conducts a course in nuclear propulsion at its postgraduate schoo! 
at Monterey, Calif. This course is 2 years in length and has been amplified 
by the opening of a branch at New London, Conn., in order to be able to use 
the equipment being installed in submarines at that location for instructional 
purposes. No such facilities are currently available to any other agency. 

Arrangements have been made for a lecture to be given to the midshipmen of 
this academy on nuclear propulsion by a qualified officer from the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. 

12. Please discuss any unique and valuable training being given by your academy. 

Of course, the academy considers all the training given during its entire course 
to be extremely valuable to the student not only in preparing him for his profes 
sion but also in developing leadership and good citizenship qualities. 

Specifically, however, the most valuable and unique feature of the training 
given at the California Maritime Academy is the continuity of contact between 
the instructor and the student. This aspect provides a direct application of the 
theory taught in the classroom to the practical training in the shops and labora- 
tories at the base and aboard ship under the direct guidance and supervision 
of the same instructor. 
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Again we encounter the advantage of the schoolship versus the commercial 
ship for training purposes, With the availability of the schoolship for training 
purposes, the student learns by doing. There is a minimum regular crew em- 
ployed on the schoolship, 6 seamen and 8 firemen. During their cruise, the 
midshipmen are assigned and perform the actual duties in the various billets 
aboard ship. They are not assigned in a supercargo capacity but perform the 
functions of regular members of the crew in a planned and supervised training 
program. 

Another unique feature of this academy is its proximity to the Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard whose laboratory facilities are available to our students. This 
shipyard has been assigned an atomic submarine for construction which may 
provide an opportunity for our students to obtain some instruction in nuclear 
propulsion. 

Each year, prior to the cruise, the training ship, the Golden Bear undergoes a 
shipyard overhaul (at a commercial yard) and a Coast Guard inspection. The 
midshipmen are quartered on board at this tine which permits them to gain 
intimate knowledge of both the overhaul and inspection procedures which will 
be invaluable to them when serving aboard ship after graduation. 


In order to meet the normal or peacetime needs of our merchant marine, 
how many officers do you believe should be turned out each year? How 
did you arrive at this number? Consider and discuss the fact that each 
year a number of men come up through the ranks to become officers. In 
particular it would be helpful if in answering this question you related 
your response to the present size of our active merchant fleet and its prob 
able increase or decrease, as you see it, over the next 10 years. 

The number of licensed officers required to man the United States merchant 
marine is dependent upon the number of ships maintained in active operation. 
Although there is justification for educating and training a number sufficient 
to man the ships we will need in an emergency—just as the United States Navy 
does by training Naval Reserve officers—this study will deal only with the num- 
ber of nerchant marine officers who may be expected to find employment in pri- 
vately operated active ships in peacetime. Similarly this study deals only with 
the size of the privately operated merchant marine we are likely to have rather 
than with the size we believe the interests of the United States demand. 

Because the American merchant marine has expanded and contracted like 
an accordion in the last 40 years, it is impossible to establish any fixed number 
of ships or any fixed tonnage as normal. The nearest approach to a figure 
representing normalcy is probably one based upon the number of ships actually 
eluployed during peacetime periods subsequent to the enactment of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. The single year during this period which most nearly 
approaches normalcy is 1954. At this time the unusual activity incident to World 
War II and the programs in its aftermath approached stabilization and the 
wave of increased ocean shipping produced by the Korean war had subsided. 

On January 1, 1954, the privately operated United States merchant marine 
totaled 1,331 ships of a little over 16 million deadweight tons. Status of these 
ships was: 


Privately: Omen 6 a sk ewe Livseuub Jesse 1 

Government-owned, under bareboat charter__________-~- TERETE 3 

Government-owned, under general agency agreement______ sialic arte 52 
Pothhesncb at Bistiaced bcae Ua bl inddindseenin bleal) ae 


NovTe.—These figures are from American Merchant Marine Institute Research Report No. 
54-3 dated Feb. 15, 1954. 

For comparison with an earlier peacetime period, the following statistics are 
submitted. They were taken from table V—C in Senate Report 2494 of the Sist 
Congress, 2d session. Senator Magnuson was chairman of the committee which 
made the report. 

Number of ships in United States-flag seagoing merchant fleet 1930-38 aver- 
aged 1,169, with maximum of 1,405 and minimum of 1,060. 

If the average number of ships in the United States-flag fleet which found 
profitable employment during the period of depressed trade of the 1930's was 
1,169 it is reasonable to assume that a larger number are required now and will 
be in the future. Not only has the volume of traffic increased over that of the 
pre-World War II period but the resumption of expanded liner service on the 
essential United States foreign trade routes which were established under the 
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directive of the Merchant Marine Act of 1986 demands more ships to provid 
the “adequate, regular, certain, and permanent service” this act requires 
further increase in both number and tonnage of United States-flag ships resulis 
from the increased proportion of waterborne trade ¢arried in United States 
ships now as compared with the prewar period. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that the number of privately 
operated ships in the United States merchant marine in 1954 represents thx 
number currently needed and approximately the number needed for the next 
few years Naturally, the number and tonnage required will fluctuate sony 
what as the quantum of world trade is influenced by world economic and 
political developments. Changes are more likely to call for more ships in 
ictive service rather than for fewer. 

Since the number of licensed officers required is more closely allied with the 
number of operating ships than with the tonnage, computation of requirements 
for licensed officers will be based on the estimated number of active ships 

On January 1, 1954, the privately operated United States-flag merchant fleet 
was comprised of 1,331 ships. The number of licensed officers employed to man 

ell Was 16,254,° or 12.22 per ship. In addition to these, there were over 3,000 
licensed officers serving in a civilian capacity on board ships of the United States 
Military Sea Transportation Service. Thus, on January 1, 1954, over 19,000 
licensed officers were employed. 

For the purposes of this study, we will leave the manning of MSTS ships out 
of the computations. It should be borne in mind, however, that these ships do 
have to be manned and require numbers of licensed officers which vary through a 
much wider range than the number required for the privately operated ships. 

How many newly licensed officers are required annually to man 1,300 privately 
operated ships of the United States merchant marine? 

Although the annual attrition of licensed officers varies widely in different 
types of ships and in different kinds of ship employment, and also in different 
vears, 10 percent is the generally recognized rate. The annual replacement 
demand for the 16,000 licensed officers required to man 1,300 ships is therefore 
about 1.600 

Cnrrently, the five maritime academies are graduating from 400 to 500 
annually. Thus they are able to provide less than one-third of the replacement 
demand. That this is not enough is demonstrated by the figures of the United 
States Coast Guard. In 1954 the Coast Guard issued 546 new licenses—289 as 
third mate and 257 as third assistant engineer. Assuming that 414 of these 
564 were the academy graduates of that year, only 132 nonacademy men gained 
licenses during 1954. 

Why so few nonacademy men were licensed is a matter of surmise. Several 
reasons could be advanced. 

(a) Because the shrinkage of the United States merchant marine subsequent 
to the Korean war created a*temporary surplus of licensed officers and hence 
removed the incentive for unlicensed men to sit for licenses. 

()) Because the current pay of unlicensed mariners is so high that there is 
little incentive to take on the responsibility of licensed officers. 

(c) Because a consciousness of inability to meet the growing demands made 
upon licensed officers by the increasing complexity of our ships causes a relu 
ance to attempt it without a better educational background than most unlicensed 
men have. 

Whatever the cause, the fact remains that currently an insufficient number 
of young men from all sources is being licensed to replace the losses by normal 
attrition. We are facing bloc obsolescence of officers as well as of ships. 

The job of supplying officers for our merchant ships is falling in increasing 
degree upon the maritime academies. Even if each of the five academies op 
erated at its optimum capacity, their combined output would provide less than 
50 percent of the new officers needed to keep the United States merchant marine 
vigorous. 

Although, at the moment, the supply of licensed officers is adequate for our 
needs, it must be borne in mind that the supply from the academies cannot be 
turned on and off like a spigot. If we are to have competent merchant-marine 
officers when needed, we must maintain a fairly steady flow through the mari- 
time academies at all times. 


1 This figure taken from AMMI Research Report 55—4, dated March 7, 1955. 
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If the gas turbine propulsion plants now being installed in two experimental 
Liberty ships prove successful, the demand for academy-trained engineers will 
far exceed the supply. It appears desirable to increase to the maximum of 
their capacities the output of the academies. 


14. In time of national emergency, how many students could be trained at the 
academy without drastic changes in facilities? On svch a basis what is 
the shortest period within which such students could be given sufficient 
training to qualify them as merchant-marine officers? 

In the time of a national emergency the California Maritime Academy could 
increase its enrollment to 330 students with the present berthing, messing, and 
training facilities. Of this number, 180 would be quartered in the barracks 
ashore and 200 on board the training ship Golden Bear. Additional instructors 
would have to be provided to meet the demands of the larger enrollment, however 

On such a basis, the shortest period in which the necessary training could 
be given to provide a qualified merchant-marine officer for emergency service 
would be 18 months. 


15. How many men failed or quit each vear (1949-55) without graduating? 
What did these men cost the Federal Government, and how did you com 
pute this figure? What is the academy doing to reduce the incidence of 
such failures and resignations? 





: Number Federal is : 
Year failed or quit cost Per ¢ ta 

1949-50 . Se = S15, SOR7 
1950-51 13 595 
1951-52 = 37 208 
1952-53 24 175 
1953-54 ‘ 53 14, 63 276 
1954-55 ‘ 14 oO 

Total 163 50, 628 2, 031 
A verage.- - i . 27.17 & 438 $59 


1 Cost to Federal Government is based on subsistence, pay and/or uniform, textbook allowance, and 
out-of-State grant. Annual grant not included. 


In order to reduce the incidence of failures, an extensive extrainstruction 
program has been instituted. In addition, students of high scholastic standing 
are teamed up with those having academic difficulties so that assistance in the 
development of study habits is provided. 

Resignations are induced, usually, by influences outside the academy. Stu 
dents submitting resignations are interviewed by the superintendent and dean 
of instruction for the purpose of determining true reasons for seeking to resign. 
In many cases, where personal finances are involved, it has been possible to 
develop sources of financial assistance. In any event, every effort is made to 
assist the student in working out a solution to his problem which will permit 
his continuing at the academy. 


16. For the fiscal years 1949 through 1954 please give the total net operating 
cost of the academy to the State, after deducting separately and listing 
the amounts the academy received from the Federal Government, the 
students and miscellaneous sources. If it is easier to give these figures on 
a calendar-year basis, please do so but so indicate. Please give the source 
of these figures. 


Net operating 


Per capita 
costs of Average 
‘ ost t 
Year wademy to enrollment a. P 
State 7 
1949-50 $214, 271 113 $1, 953 
19-51 230, 178 130 1, 839 
1951-52 232. 600 159 1. 508 
1952-53 247, 199 178 1, 429 
1953-54 283, 203 164 1, 77) 
154-55 278, 505 130 2 187 
lotal 1, 485, 956 874 10, 687 


A verage | 247, 659 146 TSI 
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Deductions 

. Federal Gov- | Mi cella 

Year ernment Students | ou 
1949-50 $46, 832 $38, 800 $i 
1950-51 . 47, 184 45, 205 R RG 
oe a 62, 186 61, 729 
1952-53 60, 718 65, 192 
1953-54 . 54, 016 55, 397 s 
1954-55 > 43, 098 54, 369 5’ Qn 


Figures are based on fiscal years, are taken from the academy’s final annua 
report of expenditures to the State department of education, which must be 
agreement with the expenditures reported by the State controller. Where a; 
plicable, they are in agreement witli amounts reported to the Maritime Ad 
ministration in the annual statement of operating costs. They cover solely 0 
erating costs and do not include capital outlay. 

17. For each such year (1949-54) please give a detailed breakdown of the 
amount of direct and indirect financial aid or support received by t) 
academy from the Federal Government. Please give the source of thes: 
figures. 

Direct aid 





, Federal “er Out-of-st 
Year grant Subsistence grant 
1949-50 $21, 832 
1950-51 ‘ ewmen : 22, 184 | .. 
1951-52 : ; oie 25, 000 32, 869 $4.3 
1952-53 25, 000 32, 525 19) 
1953-54 : 25, 000 27, 411 1, 6 
1954-55 — 25, 000 18, 051 t 
Total 150, 000 154, 872 
Average 25, 000 25, 812 
Total average direct aid a ‘ 52, 954 


Note.—IJndirect aid. Loan of training ship and overhaul thereof not included. 


Figures are based on fiscal vears, are taken from the academy's final annua 
report of expenditures to the State department of education, which must be i: 
agreement with the expenditures reported by the State controller. Where appli 
cable, they are in agreement with amounts reported to the Maritime Adminis: 
tration in the annual statement of operating costs. They cover solely operating 
costs and do not include capital outlay. 


18. How much does the State spend, as an average, on the students who coi 
plete the course? How much does the Federal Government spend, as an 
average, on the students who complete the course? How much does the 
average student spend of his own funds in so educating himself? Please 
give the source of these figures. 
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Per capita cost ! 


Number of 


” oe vade rf G er , 
Year graduates Federal Government 
State Student 
Subsistence ? Allowance 3 
| 

1949-50 ‘. 36 OC $1, 953 $414 $780 $343 
50-51 31 1, 839 363 780 348 
951-52 29 1, 508 391 200 388 
152-453 61 1, 429 | 341 200 366 
153-54. 49 1,771 | 329 200 338 
154-55 4 2, 187 332 200 418 
Total...- 250 10, 687 2, 170 2, 360 2, 201 
A verage ‘on 41.6 $1, 781 $755 $367 
irs n eourse bu Wieenadss od 3 | 3 3 
Average tc »taL cost... 563 andt one re $5, 343 $2, 265 $1, 101 


Per capita cost is computed on the basis of total] operating cost for the year in question divided by the 
erage enrollment for the year. The amounts listed as ‘‘State,’’ ‘‘ Federal Gove rnment,’’ and “‘Student 
in proportion to the tots al per capita costs as are the payments made by each to the total operating cost 
subsistence, annual grant, out-of-State grant. 

Pay and/or uniform, textbook allowance. 


Figures are based on fiscal years, are taken from the Academy’s final annual 
report of expenditures to the State department of education, which must be 
in agreement with the expenditures reported by the State controller. Where 
applicable, they are in agreement with amounts reported to the Maritime Admin 
istration in the annual statement of operating costs. They cover solely operating 
costs and do not include capital outlay. 

19. Please give number of students at the Academy yearly, 1949 to present, 
broken down into the categories in which they are placed. 

The following table gives the total enrollment in the school during the first 
month of each academic year, 1949 through 1955: 


! 
Year | Total | Deck | Engineer 
scala Lanai Gussalstishescthig ie tS Beatties bs enantio Se ideo 
| 
1949_. leanne seat . | 110 36 | 74 
1950 eatisedek 123 | 52 71 
1951__. sg tebutettentada at slat f 185 O4 91 
1952 -- 199 107 92 
1953 ae. 180 97 83 
154 ‘ tlie etas 5 131 64 67 
955 ETT PV TA: Wie aeet | 151 68 83 
TR nc eek ed cate ~ be oekicee 5 . ’ ; 518 561 


20. Describe in detail the various benefits or returns received by the Federal 
Government for the money it expends each year in connection with your 
academy. In particular, please enumerate the obligations incurred by the 
Academy and the students to the Federal Government. In your opinion 
would it be feasible and desirable to increase these obligations; and if so, 
in what respects? Please explain. 

It is the policy of the United States to foster the maintenance of a privately 
owned and operated merchant marine, large enough to provide essential services 
in foreign and domestic trade and to meet immediate demands for auxiliary 
vessels for cargo and troop movement in national emergencies. A merchant 
marine does not consist of ships alone. It must have trained personnel, both for 
efficient peacetime operation and to provide the nucleus for expansion in 
emergency, 

The California Maritime Academy assists the Federal Government in effectuat 
ing national policy by producing trained licensed officers to man our ships. In 
so doing, the academy is rendering a service to the United States which justifies 
Federal contribution to its support. 

The maritime industry, however, is a private industry. As such, full financial 
support from the Federal Government is neither justified nor desired. This 
principle applies in the field of training as well as in the field of ship construction 
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nd ship operation. A healthy merchant marine is necessary to ensure both ft 


economic and military security of the United States. Federal financial sup) 
ind Federal control should be limited to that which assures its maintenance 
atisfactory size and efficiency. 

Through the California Maritime Academy (and the other State mariti 
schools) education is being provided in the traditional American way—unc&k 
State control secause a part of this education is devoted to preparatior 
perform a Federal function, it is appropriate that the Federal Government shar: 
in its cost, just as the Federal Government contracts with State and privat: 
educational institutions for research and development projects. By this means 
the Federal Government achieves its objective with the minimum expenditur 
of Federal funds and with minimum Federal control of what is constitutional] 

i State function 

In an industrial manufacturing plant, cost per unit at the end of the assembly 
line is the ultimate measure. Defective units which go to the scrap pile ac 
to production costs but never enter the channels of trade. Similarly, the cost 
per graduate is the ultimate measure of efficiency of an educational plant. 

The following tabulation shows the cost to the Federal Government of ea: 
graduate of the State maritime academies versus the Federal academy for yea, 
1952, 1953, and 1954. 


| 1952 1953 1954 
Year school | j | } j 
State | Federal State | Federal State Federal 
Number of graduates 246 224 268 251 258 Lit 
Cost to United States ‘ $530,000 | $2,379,000 , $510, 200 | $1,971, 500 | $710,200 | $1, 953, 900 
Cost to United States per graduate $2, 154 $10, 621 $1, 904 $7, 855 $2, 753 $12, 525 


1 Exclusive of cost of maintenance of training ships for State schools and cost of cruise year at Kings Point 


Source: Computations are from data contained in pamphlet prepared by U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Maritime Administration, entitled ‘“‘Review of Merchant Marine Personne] Training Program, Apr 
1955.”’ 


The above figures show that over the 3-year period 1952-54, the cost to the 
United States of each graduate of the State maritime schools was 22.7 percent of 
the cost to the United States of each graduate of the Federal Academy. Tables 
5 and 8 of the Maritime Administration pamphlet referred to above also show 
that of the graduates of the State schools during the period 1945-53, 21.7 percent 
were still going to sea in merchant ships, which is the primary purpose of their 
training, while only 14.8 percent of the graduates of the Federal Academy were 
doing so. 

The above figures demonstrate that the Federal Government is getting a much 
greater return for its money from the four State maritime schools than it is 
from the Federal Merchant Marine Academy. 

The primary function of the California Maritime Academy is to prepare young 
men for positions of leadership in the maritime industry of the United States 
To efficiently perform the tasks of leadership in the maritime industry in peace 
and especially in war demands a certain competence in naval affairs. Therefore, 
all students in the academy receive naval training and most of them are com 
missioned as officers in the United States Naval Reserve. All courses of instru 
tion in the academy, not merely those in naval science, contribute toward the 
making of efficient and competent naval officers who are produced as an auxiliary 
function of the academy and are utilized by the Navy. Many ultimately become 
officers of the Regular Navy and the Coast Guard. 

Thus, while not the primary function of the State academies, these academies 
are, one might Say as a byproduct, turning out officers for the national security 
forces at a fraction of the cost at which officers of comparable competence can 
be procured from any other source. And thus the Federal Government benefits 
from the funds it expends for the partial support of these schools, including the 
California Maritime Academy. 

The academy is obligated to the Federal Government to the extent that it must 
adhere to the provisions of the Maritime Administration’s General Order 22, 
subpart A. These regulations, for the main part, establish certain standards in 
regard to operating personnel, accounting of and care of Federal property on 
loan to the academy, and minimum entrance standards for the students. Morally, 
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e 


the school is obligated to provide the best possible qualified merchant marine 
and USNR officers. 

All midshipmen enrolled in the California Maritime Academy must apply for 
appointment in the United States Naval Reserve. Those men who cannot qualify 
and are enrolled in the academy in a non-United States Naval Reserve status 
have no obligation to the Federal Government. Those men who are enrolled as 
midshipmen, United States Naval Reserve, sign an officer candidate contract 
RSI 336.20, enclosure 4 of question 3, which obligates them to the following: 

(a) Eight vears’ service in the Reserve. 

(b) Upon completion of the course, to accept a commission in the Naval Re- 
serve as may be offered by the Navy. 

(c) That they will serve not less than 24 months on active duty as their 
services are required. 

All students entering the school have a moral obligation to become licensed 
officers in the merchant marine and to seek employment as such. 

It is not considered desirable or feasible to increase these obligations to the 
Federal Government. The only further Federal obligation which could be 
imposed would be to require naval service by every graduate of the academy 
Such a requirement would prevent able and willing young men who do not meet 
the necessary physical standards required for Naval Reserve commissions from 
receiving training in the maritime profession. 

It is vitally necessary to continue the operation of the State academies in 
order to provide a nucleous of merchant officers, ready to man essential shipping 
in times of emergency. Exclusive of the needs of the military, it has been 
estimated that in the event of a national crisis, the minimum requirements neces 
sary to support our national economy, will be 1,300 cargo ships, 450 tankers, and 
1) passenger ships. The officer personnel to man theses ships cannot be provided 
on a mass-production basis as can the ships themselves. Years of experience, 
after a thorough and complete basic education, are essential in order to have 
at hand officers who are qualified to efficiently operate these ships so that the 
emergency can be met with assurance of success. 


“1. List the ways in which you know or believe the Academy differs from the 
three other State maritime schools; in particular, as to subjects taught, 
accreditation, adequacy of facilities, expense to the students. DPlease state 
whether you believe each of these differences is advantageous to your 
school, your students, and the Federal Government. 

A fair answer to this question requires a detailed study of the applicable State 
laws, operating conditions, and financial support programs of the individual 
academies. Since this is not feasible, it is preferred not to answer this question 
2°. (a) In each of the years 1949-55 how many of your students have been 

residents of States other than the State in which your academy is located * 
(b) What percentage has this been of your total enrollment each year? 
ic) If the student is not a resident of the State in which your academy 
is located, what are the differences insofar as cost to: (1) the student? 
(2) the State? (3) the Federal Government? (d) If preference of any 
kind other than cost (such as enrollment preference) is given residents 
of the State in which the academy is located, please enumerate and discuss 
the wisdom of continuing. 

(a) and (b): 


Yea! Out-of-State Percentage of Year Out-of-State | Percentage of 
F students enrollment ’ students enrollment 
1949 0 0 1953 3 1.7 
1950 _ . 2 1.7 || 1954 3 2 
1951 4 2.2 || 1955 7 4.6 
1952 2 1.0 


(¢) 1. From 1950 to 1953 the resident fee was $305. The out-of-State fee 
was $675, making a difference in cost to nonresident students of S370. In 1954 
the resident fee was $400, nonresident fee $675, making a difference in cost to 
nonresident students of $275. In 1955 resident fee of $405, nonresident fee of 
$675, makes a difference in cost to a nonresident student of $270. 

(c) 2 and 8. Present regulations of the United States Maritime Commission 


permit the State to voucher up to $25,000 for support of nonresident students who 
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qualify as officer candidates, United States Naval Reserve. The school un 

oucher the Federal Government monthly through the Maritime Administrat 
for the difference between the per capita cost of the student and the fees « 
lected from the student up to the $25,000 total. In the event a nonresident 
student is enrolled in a non-United States Naval Reserve status, i. e., he does no 
qualify as an officer candidate, United States Naval Reserve, the school is not 
uuthorized to submit a voucher fer the cost to the Maritime Administration fo 
his training. Cost to the State in this case for nonresident versus a reside) 
student is then reduced only by the difference in the current resident and no! 
resident fees. 

(d) No preference of any kind other than cost to the individual is given to 
California resident students. Nonresident fees compensate for only a small por 
tion of the cost to the State for training a student. Records indicate that a; 
proximately 50 percent of our out-of-State students have been enrolled in a no 
United States Naval Reserve status which has required the State to bear thi 
expense in the amount of the difference between their fees and the per capi 
cost. It is felt that this differential in fee should continue as the out-of-State 
students and their families do not contribute to the support of the school throug! 
State taxes. It is, however, felt that where these nonresident students are train 
ing in a dual capacity as naval reservists and merchant marine officers, that 
the Federal Government should continue to assist financially in the training of 
these nonresident students. 

The California Maritime Academy desires and seeks out-of-State students and 
is prepared at the present time to accept over 50 students in this category, which 
is the approximate number at Kings Point from the 11 Western States, with 
corresponding reduction of per capita cost at this academy. 


"9 


23. Please give a breakdown of present occupations of recent graduates (say 
eight hundred odd) as follows: (a) At sea in merchant marine, (b) on 
active duty in the Navy, (c) in shore position in maritime industry, (d) 
other employment, (e€) deceased, (f) unknown. 
The latest survey which would provide this data was conducted in 1950, 


a sun 
mary of which follows: 


Employment survey as of July 14, 1950 
Total number of graduates, less deceased_ 


B89 
Replies to questionnaires received to date (43.9 pe reent) anatie ed 303 
Breakdown of replies: 
Now at sea (20.4 percent) _ -__--_-__ Bin acta 62 
Employed in occupations connected with maritime industry, or di- 
rectly benefited by CMA training (33.3 percent) _...-___________ 101 
Employed in occupations not connected with martime industry (26.4 
Co |) wee oe a ee pen deelicenaile A ahaa ox SO) 
Now students at other institutions (18.8 percent) _ LihinieRinaicdratidica Das 57 
JRA men rit CRD ae ORIN sc sda sce serie So tenth mn orate cethnct 
a a a a 3038 


NoTe.—Of the 303, replies, 284, or 93.7 percent, did go to sea after graduation, and 19 
or 6.2 percent, did not. 

The Navy Department has been requested to furnish information regarding 
the number of graduates on active duty, both Regular and Reserve. This will 
be forwarded to the committee when received. 

A survey covering current employment and other data is currently being 
conducted by the California Maritime Academy Alumni Association. 


24. aa you believe upgrading schools such as Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., and Alameda, 

Calif., should be reactivated? Please give in detail Oa reasons for your 

answer. If you believe they should be reactivated, please discuss the size 

they should be and justify the expense which the Federal Government 
would thus incur. 

Not too familiar with the courses as conducted at the upgrading schools re- 
ferred to but believe they covered some 14 different courses and ranged in length 
from a few days to 4 weeks in duration. 

As a general principle, its is considered that the problem of self-improvement 
for the purpose of achieving professional advancement is a personal one and not 
a function of the Federal Government. This principle is followed in the mili- 
tary services where courses are made available for advancement in rating but 
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ersonnel mnust take these courses on their own time and while still carrying on 

heir assigned duties. Such facilities as postgraduate schools and special courses 
should not be confused with upgrading courses. The former are provided to 
train individuals in specialties and not to prepare them for advancement in 
rating. 

It is. therefore, considered that upgrading schools should not be reactivated. 

Do you believe the Maritime Service Institute (which provided correspond 
ence courses to officers and crews at sea) should be reactivated as a Federal 
activity? Please give in detail the reasons for your answer. If you believe 
it should be reactivated, please discuss the size it should be and justify 
the expenses which the Federal Government would thus incur. 

The Maritime Service Institute provided a service of great value in that it 
encouraged personnel aboard active ships to improve their competence and to 
qualify for upgrading and for licenses. 

Textbooks covering much of the pertinent subject matter are available. Cor 
respondence courses are also available. In some subject areas, however, suitable 
texts and study guides are nonexistent as it is not commercially feasible to write 
and publish books unless the proceeds from their sale will cover production 
costs. It is in these neglected areas that an organization similar to the Mari 
time Service Institute is needed. 

The functions envisioned for such an institute are promulgation of a biblio- 
graphy of textbooks suitable for self-education in the maritime field and writing 
(or contracting to have written) textbooks needed but not available. 

Such an institute could be made an adjunct of the Maritime Administration 
The books it produced could be printed and sold by the Government Printing 
Office. The expense of maintaining such an organization should not be great. 
The service rendered would be invaluable. The academies, as well as men at sea, 
would profit by the existence of a Maritime Service Institute as a source of 
authoritative and specialized instructional material. 


26. To what extent could the needs of the shipping industry be met by upgrading? 
Please explain. 

This is considered to be a question more properly answered by the maritime 
industry since it is the employing agency. It is known that the industry does 
definitely seek maritime academy graduates to fill its vacancies which would 
indicate that the upgrading procedure does not meet its needs either in number 
or quality. There is no accurate information available to the academy as to the 
extent upgrading is practiced or to just how satisfactory it is in meeting the 
industry’s requirements. 


27. What recommendations if any for changes in your school, the other State 
schools and Kings Point would you make in order tu best protect and pro- 
mote the interests of the Federal Government? 

The major change in the whole nautical school system which would best pro- 
tect and promote the interests of the Federal Government would be to ter- 
minate the full Federal support of a Federal maritime academy and continue 
Federal assistance to the State academies only. This change is recommended 
on the following basis: 

(a) The Federal Government, in establishing and maintaining a school for the 
education of personnel to be employed by a specific and private industry has 
established a dangerous precedent which could lead to the complete Federal 
support and control of the entire national educational system. Fortunately, 
there is no counterpart of this school, as far as its funding aspect is concerned, 
in existence. It is still unique in its concept and operation. Even the present 
effort to obtain Federal educational funds is concerned only with obtaining 
assistance for private and State institutions and is not directed at obtaining 
complete Federal support for such schools. The contemplation of total support, 
which would lead to total control, of their educational systems, is abhorrent to 
the Nation’s educators. 

(b) The Federal Government does not entirely support the education of chem 
ists for the chemical industry, engineers for the steel, construction. and aero- 
nautical industries or any other. There is no logical reason for the maritime 
industry to be an exception. 

(c) The State academies, with Federal assistance, can and do produce com 
penent personnel for the merchant marine at less cost to the Federal Government 
hey should be encouraged to expand their facilities in order to meet the needs 
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of industry and so retain the educational responsibility on the same level as { 
other industries. 

(d) The fact that the Federal Government does subsidize one-fourth of { 
shipping industry does not impose a responsibility on the Federal Government 
for training the personnel for that industry. There are great subsidization pr 
grams in effect to support agriculture and air transportation for which indus 
tries the Federal Government does not provide and support schools to train pe: 
sonnel. 

Another change which -would be most beneficial, especially to the Star 
academies, would be to give them positive assurance of regular and adequat; 
Federal support. The annual contest for funds receives considerable publicit 
in the press which cannot help but act as a deterrent to a good number 
likely candidates. 

Further information on this question will be provided by the chairman of ¢] 
board of governors in separate correspondence. 


28. What do other nations do in the way of Comparable maritime officer traini 
at government expense ? 


There is no information available on which to base an answer to this question 


29. Would it be feasible and desirable if the United States shipping indust: 
gave a certain number of scholarships to Kings Point and the Stat 
academies in order to reduce the present burden being borne by the Stat: 
and Federal Government? Please explain. 

The provision of scholarships would not in any way reduce the present burden 
being borne by the State and Federal Governments. Actually, there are a numbe1 
of students now attending this academy who are recipients of scholarships fron 
various sources. Funds furnished under these scholarships are paid directly 
to the students concerned who apply them to tuition fees and other personal 
expenses. The operating costs of the academy must still be met by funds pro 
vided from State and Federal sources. 

It would be desirable to have the maritime industry or any other provid 
scholarships to support individual students but not to support the academy. 


30. Is there any definite State policy or commitment guaranteeing long-ranve 
maintenance of your academy; or is your State’s maritime training pro 
gram dependent solely upon the action of each successive session of the 
State legislature and/or Congress to provide the necessary funds? 

The California Maritime Academy has been in continuous operation since its 
establishment in 1929 by an act of the State legislature. It fulfills the genera 
precept of the State’s educational policy to provide equal opportunity for 
advanced education in the field of each individual’s choice. At the present time 
the physical plant of the California Maritime Academy represents an investment 
of approximately $244 million. Plans for the development and improvement o! 
this plant are contained in the State’s capital outlay program. The preliminary 
planning for the construction of a new dormitory at an estimated cost of 
$725,000 for building and equipment is underway. 

Other facilities are planned according to the following schedule: 


Facility Year Estimated cost 
Administration building 1957-58 $129, GOO 
Library ‘ 1958-59 111, 000 
Outdoor physical education facilities ‘ > 1958-59 44, 000) 
Engineering building—classrooms and laboratories J : 1958-59 1, 020, 000 


A capital investment of the present size plus the additional outlay now planned 
indicates a positive and long-term interest in this academy on the part of State 
authorities. 

It is true that like all other Federal or State activities, the academy is de 
pendent upon annual budgetary appropriations for its funds. It is the consensus 
of all concerned that the Federal and State support should be continued. 


Captain Ricurrer. My statement in general covers the history of the 
Maritime Academy, the facilities which are invested there by the 
State of California, to the extent of $2,250,000, with more to go; the 


Pema? 


ie as Se. 
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sizes of some of the accomplishments of the academy, entrance require- 
ments and various other details concerning California. 

The CuarrMan. We will put all these in the record. 

Captain Ricurer. Yes, sir, I would also like to submit a statement 
by Captain Bonney, who is the dean of instruction at the California 
Maritime Academy, which describes in detail, certain detail, the cur 
riculum carried on at the academy. You do not have a copy of that, 
Senator. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CARROLL T. BONNEY, DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, CALIFORNIA MARITIMI 
ACADEMY 


Lam Carroll T. Bonney, dean of instruction at the California Maritime Acad 
emy, Vallejo, Calif. I am a graduate of the United States Naval Academy and 
of the Graduate School of Education of Stanford University. My 31 years of 
active duty in the United States Navy included 2 years as assistant professo1 
of naval science at Yale University, 4 years as professor of naval science at 
Harvard University, and 2 years as instructor in the United States Naval Sub 
murine School. While on active duty in the Navy I served in both deck and 
engineering billets of both surface ships and submarines and commanded 
combatant ships, both surface and submarine, as well as a C-3 merchant type 
transport. I have been dean of instruction at California Maritime Academy for 
ol years. 

I will describe briefly the academic curriculum of the academy and also 
present the results to date of a survey currently underway to determine present 
and past employment of the graduates of CMA. 


rHE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM 


The mission of the California Maritime Academy is to prepare young men as 
leaders in the operational phases of the maritime industry. 

Two primary methods are employed in instruction—theoretical and practical 
These two methods are thoroughly integrated. The classroom instructors are 
experienced mariners as well as skilled teachers. They understand the applica 
tion of the theory they teach and actually apply it in their supervision of the 
practical instruction of the students. 

The curriculum is largely devoted to professional subjects. Only such general 
education is included as is essential to an understanding of the strictly maritime 
subject matter or is required by law in all California colleges, both public and 
private. Thus, in a period of 3 years during which the students are under in 
struction continuously, except for 10-day vacations at the end of each trimester, 
the necessary knowledge can be acquired to make highly competent seagoing 
inariners. More than this we do not pretend to do. Nevertheless, the demand 
for our graduates is great in a number of allied industries. 

Two curriculums are offered—one for deck officers and one for engineers 
Certain courses such as English, mathematics, physics, history, and naval science 
ure common to both curriculums. The curriculums of each department are 
appended to this statement. 

A number of subjects on which separate courses are listed in some of the 
other academies are including within courses whose short titles do not disclose 
this coverage at CMA. 

For example: 

Leadership and personnel handling are incorporated in the naval science 
eCourse, 

Labor relations and union contracts are incorporated in the ship’s business 
course. 

Labor law is covered under maritime law. 

Electronic theory is in the courses in physics and electricity, while the use of 
electronic devices such as gyro, radar, and loran are if the navigation course 

The program of instruction of the California Maritime Academy is of a highly 
specialized nature. We do not attempt to prepare our students for a great 
variety of occupations. Our sole objective is to produce topnotch ship operators 
After observing many other institutions of learning, I am convinced we come 
closer to achieving our objective than any other. 
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Academic curriculum 


DEPARTMENT OF 


NAVIGATION AND SEAMANSHIP 


FIRST YEAR 


Ist trimester 





| 3d trimester 


Subject Claas hours | Subject Class hours 
Oe a oe, ene A fiat | a a ee a ee 
GilA Engineering drawing_-+--- 2|G11B_ Engineering drawing_-____ 2 
D1A Mathematics for navigation | 11B Mathematics for navigation 
a 4 | RNID sescsestre sere { 
D21A Seamanship (basic) —~------ 3|121B Seamanship (basic) ---____ 
121 Marine rules and regulations 2} D12 Navigation (basic) ....___- 
\S1 Naval orientation__...--_-_ RL 
INGE 20. 2 oF. ts el kta dt 16 WONRD a cic bibhecbdaiiide 16 
SECOND YEAR 
Subject Class hours | Subject Class hours 
(121 United States maritime his- D122 Seamanship (intermedi- 
DOW dsc: i. steer aceneesseeeewlncton 2 ED eh hl Bains shisha bight aibeesdnss 
D123A Cargo handling. .----- 3/D123B Cargo handling... _______ 
131A Marine rules and regula- D1i31B Marine rules and regula- 
(8 a ea areas 2 SUI oc ccretaceas alee ita ono 2 
D1I11A Navigation (intermedi- | D111B Navigation (intermedi- 
I aie Si tail ete ee old 3 | ON lire le la rr a 
As «PN a ccicetiacisticaneraetatubemens Po OR) ee NOE epencisee in heiaraiien 2 
NS101A Naval weapons... .... 3} NS101B Naval weapons____- _-__ 
I ah siete acetone 16 cst ch ance see 16 
THIRD YEAR 
Subject Class hours | Subject Class hours 
G181 Ship's medical practice__-_-_ 1 D172 Seamanship (advanced) —__-_ 
G191 Ship construction and dam- D152 Ship’s business._.._._....___ 
i 3|D161B Navigation (advanced) —_- 
D1iG1A Navigation (advanced)... 3 D181B Maritime law. -_~___~____ 
D181A Maritime law... 3 | D154 License seminar... ._._____ 2 
DLG1 ., DECECORGIOGT cseccideniceriesinns 8} NS152 Naval leadership and jus- 
NS151 Advanced naval orienta- I ha iaalts eridarhelsuaehs anlaiiiah 2 
EIR OF RR TS 3 
TTT Sit a a 16 
OE EER OE AE 16 
DEPARTMENT OF MARINE ENGINEERING 
FIRST YEAR 
ist trimester | 3d trimester 
Subject Unite | Subject Unit 
: 1 ane oe sanel hs * 
Re” I cs seis cccnceame techn as my GE’ Tina 8 eo ; 
G11A Engineering drawing___-~_~ 2 | G11B Engineering drawing. __--_- 2 
k1 Engineering orientation_____- 2| E12 Marine boilers..oo2 UL ~~ 2 
E38A Engineering mathematics—- 4} E8B Engineering mathematics__- t 
EK5 Machine-shop theory__-__- --- $8] E14 Auxiliary machinery... 2 
NS1 Naval orientation________-~- S| NS2’ Naval history) ob l2 LL > 
ica Die eas 16 | Minted Lo Seyi a gt 16 
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SECOND YEAR 








(121 United States maritime his- | E101B Physics . » 
tory i eth utt oe 2| £102 Engineering materials ae 

K101A Physics — eh ed ale aaa 3| E122 Reciprocating steam en- 
£103 Engineering chemistry--_-~- 2 | vines 3 3 
E115 Auxiliary machinery___---- 2| E141B Electricity (a. c.) 3 
E141A Blectricity (d. c.)-----~--- | NS101B Naval weapons s 3 

NS101A Naval weapons --------- 3 | 
—- | Total ; _ 2 
Webel tices cud 16 | 
THIRD YEAR 

G1S81 Ship's medical practice___- 1| £152 License seminar 2 

G191 Ship construction and dam- | 154 General rules and regula- 
Sith CODIPO ccansenenusdsa< 3 | tions 5 

i151 Engineering administration- 1 E162 Refrigeration and _ air-con- 
H1i53 Thermodynamics....._...... 3 | ditioning - 2 
E171A Marine steam turbines__- 2} E171B Marine steam turbines : 2 
E181A Diesel engineering—----_~-~ 3) E181A_ Diesel engineering 3 

NS151 Advanced naval orienta- } NS152. Leadership and naval jus- 
OS a es a 3 tice par tia sede kanes eens Z 
PEOGAD anconsicect sie care 16 | MM ses 16 


SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT OF GRADUATES OF CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY 
The survey is not yet completed. Data below covers information received at 


California Maritime Academy up to October 29, 1955. 


Number | Percent 


TREO OE PIOCIAGOE ids Li on cite cdb kc rete wee dsb ddsasewuadsce 954 
Known deceased waauee neh bowana’ ‘ 18 
Assumed still living-. 936 
Employment definitely known ‘ 334 35. 68 
Currently employed afloat in United States merchant marine 66 19. 76 
Currently on active duty in U. 8. Navy, Army Transportation Corps, USCG 137 11.02 
Currently going to sea on training ship Golden Bear..-. be 10 2. OY 
Total currently going to sea__...-......----- 213 63 


If questionnaires returned to date are representative, 63.7 
graduates are still going to sea. 

Of those not at sea, a large fraction are engaged in shore functions of the 
maritime industry or in allied occupations. 

Except among the latest classes, whose members are largely in the Armed 
Forces, nearly 100 percent of the graduates have served afloat in the United 
States merchant marine at one time or another. 


percent of all living 


Status of educational survey as of July 14, 1950 


Total number of graduates, less deceased i a y _ 689 


Replies to quenstionnaires received to date, 43.9 percent 303 


Replies to questionnaires show the following : 


Number | Percent 


Now going to sea 62 20. 4 
Employed in occupations connected with maritime industry, or directly benefited by 

CMA training 101 ; 
Employed in occupations not connected with maritime industry 80 26.4 
Students now acquiring higher education aot 57 18.8 


Unemployed 


Total 
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Of the 308 replies, 284 or 93.7 percent did go to sea after graduation, 
19 or 6.2 percent did not. 


Captain Ricutrer. I have another statement by Commander Fla 
ner, who is the chief engineer of the Academy, and also the chief 
engineer of the training ship, in which he describes the practical work 
to which the midshipmen are exposed. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Compr. F. FLANNER, USNR, Crier ENGINEER, CALIFORNIA MARI 
ACADEMY 


I am Frank Flanner, for the past 9 years chief engineer at the Californi 
Maritime Academy. 

briefly, the duty of marine engineers aboard ship is to operate efficient 

nd to maintain in good operating condition all machinery necessary to propé 
a ship and to provide all the mechanical and electrical utilities for a small ince 
pendent city afloat. 

the successful marine engineer is one who is highly skilled in several types 
of work. He must be a skilled machinist and electrician as well as a person 
having considerable knowledge of theoretical subjects such as thermodynamics 
For centuries, Great Britain has been one of the greatest maritime nations 
There a young man must complete a 5-year apprenticeship as a machinist befors 
ever entering the marine-engineering profession. This points out the importanc 
of adequate training of a practical nature. The marine engineer cannot ¢al 
on additional help when thousands of miles at sea. He must be resourceful and 
able to handle in emergency whatever job might arise. 

The California Maritime Academy is well able to give adequate training of 
this type. There are 2 well-equipped shops, 1 ashore and 1 on the training shi 
Golden Bear. 

The shore shop includes the following equipment: 8 lathes, 3 shapers, 1 milling 
machine, 2 drill presses, 1 surface grinder, 2 pedestal grinders, 2 electric ar 
welders, 1 oxygen-acetylene gas welding and cutting outfit, 2 metal-cutting powe1 
suws, 1 gas-fired heat-treating oven, 1 gas-fired crucible, 1 power-driven forging 
hammer, and 1 hydraulic press. 

In this shop, the beginner midshipmen learn basic machine-tool operations 
such as machining to a specified diameter, boring, knurling, taper machining, 
surface grinding, gear cutting, thread cutting, and shaper operations. They also 
have basic training in electric are welding, oxygen-acetylene flame cutting, and 
heat treatment of metals. This shop training gives the midshipmen basic skills 
to use in advanced shopwork aboard ship where they will perform actual repair 
and alteration projects on all types of machinery and equipment. 

The shipboard shop is even better equipped than the shore shop. It has the 
same installations plus additional welding equipment and a Metco metal-spraying 
outfit for application of metal to worn machinery parts. <A diesel engine repai! 
shop and an electrical repair shop are also located on the ship. 

All the shop facilities are used by the 3 classes of engineer students during a 
214-hour afternoon period on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday of each 
week of the fall and summer trimesters, each of 17 weeks’ duration. Each engi 
neer student receives a total of 75 hours’ shop instruction per year for each of the 
3 years at the Academy. 

Each year the ship departs from the base shortly after January 1 on its train 
ing cruise. The first 3 weeks are spent in a commercial shipyard where dry 
docking and other shipyard work beyond our own capacity are accomplished 
All midshipmen live aboard during this time and thus observe and learn about 
shipyard work. On leaving shipyard, the engineering midshipmen take over 
the operation of a 2-engine room, twin-propeller ship with turboelectric drive 
installation of 6,600 shaft horsepower. Under supervision of a total of 6 engineer 
officers the midshipmen perform all duties required in the operation and mainte 
nance of this modern steamship during an ocean cruise which is usually between 
10,000 and 20,000 miles distance. During cruise time, half the engineering mid 
shipmen are engaged in watch-standing duties while the other half are engaged 
in machine shop and electric shop maintenance duties. They are rotated in 
duties so that all receive equal time in such type work. During the 9 years the 
Golden Bear has operated as a training ship with the California Maritime Acad 
emy, it has never failed to complete its cruise schedule on time and without any 
outside assistance or repairs during cruise time 
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Some of the typical alteration projects which have been planned and completed 
hy midshipmen and officer supervisors in the engineering department aboard the 
ship are: A 2 

1. The installation of a steam-heating boiler and piping used during the shore 
terms when it would be uneconomical to operate the main boilers of the ship 

» The complete installation of two large electric-driven air Compressors which 
were acquired from Government surplus. 

8 The complete installation of a Hagan marine combustion control system 

, one of the ship’s main boilers. The control system parts were purchased with 
leftover overhaul funds. 

t The complete installation of a diesel oil-fired hot-water heater and piping 
system for use at the base during warm summer months when it is uneconomical 
to use the steam boiler. 

5. Extensions made and installed on each of the ship's smokestacks for elimi 
nation of soot nuisance. 

These are only a few of the alteration projects which will give some idea of 
the type of work which the students undertake in addition to routine mainte 
nance and repairs. 

I think the success attained by graduates will confirm the soundness of the 
training at the California Maritime Academy. Local steamship companies have 
been very well pleased with the performance of the graduates since the first 
class graduated in 1933. One large uil company has more than 20 graduates 
employed on its tanker fleet from masters and chief engineers on down to junion 
officers. A few graduates are now holding highly responsible supervisory pos 
tions aS marine superintendents and port engineers. The United States Navy 
recoznizes and uses their abilities. For example, 7 of the 34 graduates of the 
class of 1935 served as naval officers throughout World War II and are now in 
the regular Navy with the rank of commander. Westinghouse Electric Corp 
employs a large number of our graduates as marine service engineers. Three ot 
them were recently selected by that company, from among many candidates, to 
enter a limited class of six to study atomic power at Arco, Idaho. The west 
coast sales manager of Worthington Corp., manufacturers of marine machinery 
ind equipment, recently made a visit to the Academy just before our last gradu 
ation at which time he interviewed and selected three engineer graduates to add 
to his staff. During the course of his visit here, he said he much preferred our 
craduates to those of the large universities. This statement was made after 
observation of performances of some of our older graduates who have been with 
his company for some years in sales and service engineering. 

I am sure our engineer graduates compete successfully with any and all others 
trained for similar professional work. 


Then I desire to submit another statement by Captain Swany, who 
is the commanding officer of the training ship, in which he describes 
the ship itself and the general practice followed by the midshipmen 
in their annual cruise. There are certain details connected with their 
practical work in that. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Capt. R. M. G. Swany, USNR, ComMMANDING OFFICER, 
T. S. “GoLpEN BEAR” 


My name is Ralph M. G. Swany, captain, USNR. I reside at 10 Maywood Drive, 
Walnut Creek, Calif. I entered the California Nautical School, now the Cali 
fornia Maritime Academy, in the first class, in March 1931, and graduated in 
August 1933. After graduation I served on ships of the Luckenbach Co. in 
capacities from third mate to chief mate, August 1933 to November 1940. I was 
on active duty with the Navy from November 1940 until May 1946. During this 
time I served on a fleet oiler and then commanded a repair ship and assault 
cargo vessel. I have been commanding officer of the California Maritime Acad 
ely’s training ship Golden Bear and head of the department of navigation and 
seamanship from June 1946 to date. 

I will discuss briefly the training ship Golden Bear, its origin, maintenance, 
and practical training of the midshipmen during the cruise. 

The training ship Golden Bear is the former U. S. S. Wellena, AKA 32, con 
structed by the United States Maritime Commission for operation by the United 
States Navy at the Walsh-Keiser Co. shipyard in Providence, R. I. The kee! 


o 69557—_56———24 
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was laid September 25, 1944, and delivered to the United States Maritime Com- 
mission and simultaneously delivered to the United States Navy on January 29, 
1945. She is by type an S4-SE2-Bk1, twin screw, turboelectric drive, 6,600 
horsepower, length 425 feet, beam 58 feet, with 2 loaded draft of 15 feet 6 inches 
and a displacement of 6,740 tons. This vessel served in the Pacific area during 
the war, and on June 11, 1946, was simultaneously transferred from the United 
States Navy to the War Shipping Administration to the California Maritime 
Academy of the State of California on loan for the purpose of training young 
men to become officers in the merchant marine of the United States. 

The United States Maritime Commission appropriated, at the time of acqui- 
sition, $50,000 to convert the Wellena for use as a training vessel. This was 
primarily for painting and setting up of berthing and other areas to meet our 
needs. On succeeding years Federal appropriations amounting to a high of 
$50,000 and a low of $37,450 has been allocated by the United States Maritime 
Administration for maintenance of the vessel. This money is spent throughout 
the year, the California Maritime Academy submitting requisitions to the United 
States Maritime Administration for purchase of needed items of equipment and 
spare parts for the vessel. Once each year the Academy prepares a set of 
specifications for annual overhaul and United States Coast Guard annual inspec 
tion. These specifications are then reviewed by officers of the Maintenance and 
Kepair Department of the Pacific Coast Director, United States Maritime Admin- 
istration. The Pacific Coast Director submits these specifications for mainte- 
nance and repair for the training ship to the qualified private shipyards and 
repair facilities in the San Francisco Bay area. The work is then awarded to 
the lowest bidder. At no time can the cost of maintenance and repair work 
exceed the amount allocated for this purpose by the United States Maritime 
Administration. 

The actual expenditure of the Federal appropriation, you will note, is under 
the control of the United States Maritime: Administration. The request for 
equipment and spares and preparing the specifications for overhaul are done by 
the Academy. During the entire year all maintenance of the training ship within 
the physical capacities of the students and the staff is carried on by the students 
under the supervision of the ship’s officers. All officers are licensed either deck 
or engineering by the United States Coast Guard. ‘These officers are also the 
instructors of the midshipmen during the academic phase of their training. The 
funds necessary for the operation, as separate from maintenance of the training 
ship, are provided for by appropriations by the State of California to the Cali 
fornia Maritime Academy. 

The actual training cruise is one trimester of the academic year. This period 
extends from the first week in January until April or May, depending upon the 
length of the cruise. The month of January is spent in the shipyard under- 
going annual overhaul and the United States Coast Guard annual inspection. 
The vessel then sails on a scheduled cruise and returns to Vallejo upon com- 
pletion of the voyage. 

During this period, from January until the end of the cruise, all ship’s officers, 
who are the academic instructors in the Academy, midshipmen, and civilian com- 
missary department of the Academy, are aboard the training ship. The midship- 
men are the operating crew of the vessel under officer supervision. The mid 
shipmen are divided into two categories: one, those taking the deck course, and 
the other taking the engineering course. I will discuss the two categories sep- 
arately. 

First, the deck midshipmen. These midshipmen are divided into three classes : 
First, second, and third; the third-class men being the plebes. While in a cruise 
status the midshipmen are further divided in each class and assigned to duties 
as follows: First, watch standing; second, study; and third, vessel maintenance, 
these groups being rotated 120° at intervals of one-third of the cruise. In this 
manner each midshipman of each class is in each duty status. 

During the watch-standing period the midshipmen are assigned watches com- 
mensurate with their stage of development. The third classes standing watches 
of lookout, helmsman, and messenger, etc., the second-class men the duties of 
quartermaster and junior watch officer, and the first-class men the duties of 
cadet-navigator and cadet watch officer. All watches are stood under the con 
stant supervision of one of the ship’s officers who are also the Academy instruc- 
tors. This gives all the midshipmen during their three cruises practical watch 
standing in all phases, thereby learning by doing. All midshipmen, by having 
stood all types of watches under instruction, then know why these watches are 
stood, and how they should be stood, making them a more valuable officer to the 
master and their employer. 
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Iburing the phase of the cruise the midshipmen are assigned to study, this is 
igain supervised study under the ship's officers, the midshipmen are attending 
classes and are working to complete additional study assignments which are 
based on practical application of lessons learned in the classroom. Written as- 
signments in navigation, seamanship, cargo handling, ship construction, ship’s 
business, etc., are prepared by the midshipmen and turned into the respective 
officers for recording of their progress in each subject. 

During the maintenance phase of the cruise the midshipmen are engaged in 
nuctual vessel maintenance. This includes all work necessary to maintain the 
vessel in a seaworthy condition, such as chipping paint, maintaining water-tight 
integrity, overhauling of cargo gear, boats, davits, winches, ground tackle, stand 
ing and running rigging. This, too, is under the supervision of ship’s officers. 
‘The work done by midshipmen is organized, planned, and executed Commensurate 
with their class; the first-class midshipmen doing the layout, planning, and 
assigning maintenance work; the second-class midshipmen doing the work and 
working with smaller groups of third-class men. Again the midshipmen train- 
ing is practical, they know how to do the job, supervising others in doing same, 
and the work necessary in planning and assigning the work. They thereby ob- 
tain a full understanding of the work necessary to see a project completed ; 
namely, the work necessary in maintaining a ship in a safe and seaworthy 
condition. 

During the training cruise all deck midshipmen are rotated to all duties 
connected with mooring and anchoring the vessel, and the actual handling 
of mooring gear and ground tackle. This will include the rigging of gangways, 
launching, and handling of boats. All hands are further instructed in all 
phases of emergency drills, including abandon ship and fire. 

Next is the engineering midshipmen. The engineering midshipmen are also 
divided into three classes: First, second, and third; the third-class men being 
the plebes. While in a cruise status the engineering midshipmen are further 
divided within each class and assigned to duties as follows: First, watch 
standing; second, engineering vessel maintenance. These groups are alternated 
during the cruise so each midshipman in each class receives the same amount 
of training in both watch standing and maintenance. 

During the watch-standing period the midshipmen are assigned watches com- 
mensurate with their stage of development, the third-class men standing firemen 
and evaporators duties, the second-class men supervising the firemen and evap- 
orator men and additional duties of water tender, the first-class men standing 
duties of oiler and cadet watch engineers. One first-class man is assigned to 
the chief engineer as engineering midshipman officer of the day. These watches 
and duties are stood under the constant supervision of. the ship’s officers who are 
also the academic instructors. This gives all engineering midshipmen during 
these three cruises practical watch standing in all phases, thereby learning by 
doing. 

During the maintenance phase of the cruise the engineering midshipmen are 
engaged in the actual maintenance, overhaul, repair of all machinery and auxil- 
iaries under the cognizance of the engineering officers. This also includes care 
and preservation of all spaces within the engineering department. This, too, 
is under the constant and direct supervision of the ship’s engineering officers. 
This work is done by dividing the midshipmen in the maintenance group into 
sections, assigned to electrical work, boilers, auxiliary machinery, and general 
maintenance. Each section leader is a first-class man who, with the first assist- 
ant engineer, lay out work necessary for that section. The section leader then 
directs the activities of the other first-, second-, and third-class men assigned 
During this phase the engineering midshipmen attend scheduled classes and 
prepare study assignments which are based on practical application of lessons 
learned in the classroom, These assignments are turned in to the engineering 
officers for record of progress in each subject assigned. 

All engineering midshipmen are further instructed in all phases of emergency 
drill, including abandon ship and fire. 

In conclusion it will be noted that all midshipmen, deck and engineers, are the 
operating crew of the training ship Golden Bear and maintain the vessel under 
the constant supervision of the ship’s officers who are the classroom instructors 
during the academic year. I feel this close correlation of practical and 
theoretical training best prepare a man to become a competent and well-qualified 
deck or engineering officer in the United States merchant marine. 
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Captain Ricurer. May LI place in the record at this point a state 
ment by Gov. Goodwin J. Knight in praise of the Academy and its 
graduates ¢ 

| have another statement by Commander Heron, who is the com 
mandant of midshipmen, and he is describing in his statement in detail 
the practical work of seamanship which goes on in the Academy. 

( The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
SACRAMENTO 14 


In 1929, the California Legislature, recognizing the importance of our State's 
position on the oceanic frontier of our Nation, established a State nautical school 
to provide educational opportunities for young men seeking to prepare them 
selves for a career in maritime service. This action was a significant forward 
step in our State’s policy of providing the finest educational facilities possible 
for our youth. 

The California Maritime Academy since its founding has continued to develop 
and prosper and is widely acclaimed as a valued and vital unit in California's 
educational system. It has consistently demonstrated a capacity to develop 
excellent mariners and outstanding citizens. Graduates of the academy have 
distinguished themselves in defense of our Republic in both World War II 
und the Korean conflict. In time of peace they have proven themselves abl 
guardians of our sealanes and capable executives in the American merchant 
marine. They are prepared to acquit themselves with honor and distinction 
at any time, now or in the future, when they may be called into the service of 
their country. 

The dedication and determination with which the midshipmen at the academy 
pursue the rigorous course of training charted for them are indicative of high 
qualities of constructive citizenship and dynamic leadership so essential not only 
in the maritime industry but in any field of endeavor which may attract their 
talents in later years. All Californians should take great pride in the California 
Maritime Academy, its splendid traditions, its graduates, and its students. 

GooDWIN J. KNIGHT, Governor. 


GJK: a 


STATEMENT OF Compr. R. D. Heron, CoMMANDANT OF MIDSHIPMEN, 
CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY 


My name is Richard D. Heron and I am commandant of midshipmen of the 
California Maritime Academy. I graduated from the California Maritime Acad 
emy in 1938, as a deck officer. After graduation I served 21% years at sea with 
the Union Oil Co., of California, in the capacity of third mate and second mate 
I served on active duty in the Navy from 1941 to 1945. While on duty with the 
Navy, I served as communications officer and deck watch officer aboard the 
U.S. S. Thomas Stone (ex President Van Buren). as assistant operations officer 
on the staff of commander, Northwest African Forces, and as head of depart 
ment of naval science at the California Maritime Academy. Since my release 
from active duty in the Navy, I have held my present position. 

I will discuss briefly the practical training received by the deck midshipmen 
at the California Maritime Academy during the two academic trimesters each 
year. 

Practical instruction at the California Maritime Academy is of primary im 
portance in accomplishing the objective of graduating a well-qualified deck or 
engineering officer for the United States merchant marine. Inasmuch as the 
graduate of the academy is certified by license to be fully qualified to hold posi 
tion of third mate or third assistant engineer, the student's training must in 
clude, in addition to the theoretical and academic training he receives in the 
classroom, a thorough grounding in the practical aspect of ship's operation and 
maintenance. This training is necessary in order that he may fill the require- 
ments of a license berth in the merchant marine without a long period of appren 
ticeship which is often required by college and university graduates entering 
other professions. ' 
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In order to carry out this training objective at the California Maritime Acad 
emy not less than one-third of all scheduled supervised instruction is devoted 
to the practical aspect of the profession. It is pertinent to point out that such 
practical instruction is conducted under the direct supervision of an officer 
who has taught the student the theoretical aspect of the subject in the class 
room. In laying out the practical instruction schedule for the student, considera 
tion has been given to all phases of shipboard operation and maintenance. Upon 
completion of his course, the student has manually accomplished within the 
facilities available, all those duties which he will be required to perform in 
his duties as a ship's officer. Practical instruction is conducted each Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, from 1 to 3:30 p.m. Students are instructed 
in small groups in order that all men of a group may participate fully in the 
training. 

The academy's primary facilities for training in practical instruction com 
prise the training ship Golden Bear, the small boat basin, and the seamanship 
building 

These facilities are used to give the student a thorough grounding in the 
practical side of all phases of seamanship. This practical instruction includes : 
marlinspike seamanship: the rigging of stages, boatswain’s chairs, and cargo 
gear; operation of the ship’s ground tackle; the use of moring lines fore, aft, 
and amidships: operation of the ship’s steering system and steering casualty 
drills: operation of the capstan, winches, and cargo gear: boat handling under 
oars, sail, and power: operation of the vessel’s life-saving equipment including 
both crescent and gravity davits; visual communications: maintenance and 
operation of fire fighting and rescue equipment as required by the United States 
Coast Guard marine inspectors; and the use of Lyle and rocket impulse-type 
line throwing guns. 

Twenty-four-hour watches are maintained by the midshipmen on the base 
ind abroad the training ship Golden Bear. These watches include officer of the 
deck, junior officer of the deck, quarterdeck watches, and base and ship’s mes 
sengers. In addition to these watches, special instruction is conducted for the 
entering students on the duties of the underway shipboard deck watches, to 
prepare the student to man these stations during the annual training cruise 

Present shipboard electronic equipment includes a Sperry radar, Sperry loran 
set, RCA radio directional finder, Sperry gyro compass, Sperry echo sounding 
ndicator, RCA radio autoalarm, and emergency radio equipment. 

The radar is mounted in the wheelhouse of the training ship Golden Bear 
where it is at al! times available for use in tracing out installation problems and, 
more important, actual use in tracking moving targets as ships pass up and 
down the well-traveled waterway immediately adjacent to the vessel's berth. 

Practical instruction on the remainder of this equipment during the academic 
semesters is devoted mainly to the operation, routine maintenance, and trouble 
shooting. The use of this equipment is navigation is covered during the train 
ing cruise 

Instruction in obtaining certain specific information of interest to the navi- 
gator, such as time signals, dissemination of weather information, navigational 
Warnings, is given to provide familiarization with this phase of radio commu 
nications, 

In addition to the practical instruction accomplished with base facilities, the 
deck student attends a 1-week course at the Navy Cargo School at the naval 
supply depot, Alameda. During this course the student is exercised in the opera- 
tion of cargo gear and deck side-lift equipment. This course also includes actual 
loading and discharging cargo from a vessel. 

Deck students attend the Sperry-Gyro School for 2 weeks. This course in- 
cludes, in addition to theory, actual maintenance and operation of gyro equip 
ment. Upon completion of this course, the student is issued a Sperry-gyro 
certificate. 

Deck students attend a 1-week course at the Sperry School in loran operation, 
upon compietion of which they receive Sperry loran certificates. 

Once each vear Sperry-Gyro Co. sends an instructor to the academy to aid the 
navigation instructor in preparing the deck midshipmen of the first class as 
competent marine radar operators. At the conelusion of this special instruc 
tion the student is issued a radar certificate by the Sperry Co. 

All students attend the Navy firefighting and damage-control school at Treas 
ure Island 

\ schoolship is barred by law as well as other circumstances from operating 
under the same conditions in connection with cargo as a commercial ship. This 
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disadvantage is recognized at the California Maritime Academy and is con 

pensated for to a certain extent by making weekly field trips to active merchant 
ships of various types in the area. In the immediate proximity of the academ) 
are the California-Hawaiian Sugar Co., American Smelting & Refining Co., and 
Union Oil Co. Small groups of 5 to 8 midshipmen, accompanied by an instruc- 
tor, visit ships calling at the docks of these companies. While on these field 
trips the student observes shipboard operations and discusses various shipbour 

problem with the ship’s officers. This program is not a complete substitute fo: 
service on an operating ship, but it helps materially to bridge the gap betwee: 
the classroom and the ship in this particular aspect of training. The companies 
concerned in these visits and the ships’ personnel have been extremely cooper 
ative. 

In connection with practical instruction, the schoolship provides the finest 
laboratory that can be devised for practical demonstration of classroom theor) 
It is available and utilized for 12 months a year throughout the entire 3-year 
course of instruction. With the continuous availability of the ship, the student 
becomes thoroughly familiar with shipboard life and participates in the routine 
of ship’s maintenance and watch standing on a daily basis. 

In addition to the practical instruction previously discussed, ship’s mainte 
nance problems and the accomplishment of shipboard improvements and routine 
maintenance are assigned progressively in complexity and responsibility in 
accordance with the developing competence and experience of the midshipmen 
Rotational assignment of a student during his afternoon practical instructio: 
periods to duties such as storekeeper, paint-locker attendant, emergency-equip 
ment maintenance man, assistant first lieutenant, ete., assist in developing this 
competence. By the time a student has arrived at his first class (senior) yea) 
he assumes and carries out the duties and responsibilities of a full-fledged deck 
officer. 


Captain Ricurer. I also have a statement from Mr. Keeley. the 
business manager, which described in detail the financial arrangements 
of the academy. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Epwarp E. KEreLrey, BustIneEssS MANAGER, CALIFORNIA MARITIMI 
ACADEMY 


My name is Edward FE. Keeley and I am the business manager of the California 
Maritime Academy. I am retired from the United States Navy, having served 
centinuously for 30 years in that service. I retired as a lieutenant in the Supply 
Corps. 

My duties at the academy place me in direct supervision of all fiscal an 
accounting procedures as well as the upkeep and maintenance of the physica 
plant and the direction of the 65 civilians employed as the operating staff of the 
school. I, therefore, have intimate contact with and knowledge of the financia 
accounts of the academy, since I am directly responsible to the State finance 
department for the accuracy and completeness of my accounts. The State aud 
tors have recently completed a full audit of the fiscal accounts which they found 
to be in excellent order 

I have a statement of costs of operation which I desire to submit to the con 
mittee for its consideration. This statement indicates the operating costs fo 
the last 6 years, broken down to indicate the various elements to which the 
costs are accountable. All figures included in this statement can be substantiated 
by an examination of the academy’s accounts. 

It is of major significance to note that based upon the average operating cost 
for the period in question, that percentagewise the cost for operating this 
academy was borne as follows: 


State of California 
Individual student 
Miscellaneous Jit..% 
Federal Government_— 


Total 4 Bide sty SE if ‘ _ ay big . eit RD, 1m) Ow) 


I respectfully submit this statement of operating costs of the California Mar 
time Academy for inclusion in the record. 
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California Maritime Academy, statement of costs of operation to State, student, 
and Federal Government 


Total 
operatin 
COSLS 


Net 


Stat 
to State 


306, 270 7 38, 800 , O07 5, OO 
at 


14, 271 1,832 
331, 460 230,178 | 45, 205 ,893 | 25,000 22,184 
363, 653 232,600 61, 729 7,13 5, OO 32, 869 4,317 


380, 262 247,199 | 65,192 7,153 | 25, 000 9 AQ5 
399, S05 283, 203 | 45, 397 7, Iss 25,000 | 27,411 1, 60 
381, 854 278, 505 | 54, 369 5, 882 5,000 . 18, 051 


lotal 2,163,304 |1, 485, 956 320, 692 2, 622 150,000 154,87 


A verage 46 360, 551 247, 659 53, 449 a 25,000 | 25,812 
Per capita 2, 469 , 606 366 


Rental of quarters and sale of meais to employees. 


Senator Kucuer. That is the most important one, in my judgment. 

The Cuatrman. Where is Mr. Keeley ¢ 

Captain Ricwrer. He isn’t here. 

Senator Kucue.. May I see a copy of that statement / 

The CHarrman. Captain, if you have a general statement we will be 
glad to hear it. I think we want to ask you some questions on the 
finances. 

Ceptain Ricuter. My general statements cover, in effect, the op- 
portunities which the California State Maritime Academy presents to 
the young men of California, and also the United States in general. 

The O HAIRMAN. Tell us first how a young man gets in there. 

Captain Ricuter. He applies. He wants to go to sea; he goes to his 
counselor in high school where he obtains application blanks and vari- 
ous instructions as to how he makes his application. He submits it to 
the academy, with a number of recommendations from reputable 
citizens in his neighborhood. 

We then give him an entrance examination, and if he passes that 
examination, passes the physical examination, the minimum require- 
ments which are required by the Coast Guard, then he can enter the 
academy. 

The Cuatrman. There is a physical involved ¢ 

Captain Ricurrr. Yes. He must pass a minimum requirement of 
the Coast Guard for a license ; that is, as a third mate or third engineer. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you use the Coast Guard minimum 
standards? 

Captain Ricnter. That is right. 

The CHarrman. How many students do you have there ? 

Captain Ricuter. At the present time we have 146 students. 

a CHarrMAN. How many applicants do you have? 

Captain Ricwrer. Last year, for the entering class, we had 245 
applicants, from whom we ‘accepted 73. Some of them couldn’t pass 
the physical ; some couldn’t pass the mental examination. 

The Cuarrman. The point I am making is, you have more people 
W poems get into the academy than you can ts ike care of ? 

Captain Ricurer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And more people who could be eligible under the 

a irds you set up than you can take care of ? 

Captain Ricurer. That is right; yes. 
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The Cuarrman. And how much does it cost you per student ? 

Captain Ricuter. The cost to the State is $5,343; to the Federal 
Government, $2,265, and to the individual student, $1,101. 

The CHatrman. What does that add up to then 4 

Captain Ricuter. To a total of $8,709. That is not on that particu 
lar statement. Itis in my statement. 

The CHatrman. That is per student ! 

Captain Ricutrer. Yes; for 3 years. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s see; that would be close to $3,000 per year; 
wouldn’t it 4 

Captain Ricnrer. Yes; somewhere along there, $2,900. 

The CHarrman. That is just the cost, administrative cost of the 
school and the running of the school? How does he take care of hi 
sustenance ¢ 

Captain Ricurer. He has to pay for that. He pays for his suste- 
nance, 

The CHatrmMan. In other words, that is out. Does he stay in the 
school 4 

Captain Ricurer. We have dormitories; they live at the school and 
eat their meals there. 

The Cuatrman. Like at King’s Point ? 

een Ricurer. That is right. 

= ie CuatrRMAN. What do you charge him for a year, or a month? 

Captain Ricurer. $135 a semester, for board and keep. 

The CHarRMAN,. Semester ? 

Captain Ricurer. Yes; there are three semesters in the year. 

The Cnarrman. And his uniform allowance? 

Captain Ricurer. If he enters under the Naval Reserve status, 
then of course, he gets his $200 a year book and uniform earenen 
If he can’t pass the Ni avy physical examinations, he can’t then be 
accepted as a Naval Reserve officer candidate, and he must pay for 
his uniforms, so he doesn’t get any allowance from the Government 
for that. 

The Cuairman. Well, would you take any boys in that wouldn't 
be able to become Naval Reserve officers ? 

s.r Ricuter. Yes. 

vd ‘HATRMAN. How many ? 

Captain Ricurer. Roughly, we run about 4 percent of our people 
who ane not physically qualified to pass the naval physical examina 
tion, but they can pass the Coast Guard. 

The CrHarrMan. So that you would say that —_— 100 percent 
of your students end up in either Coast Guard or Naval Reserve 
when they are through ? 

Captain Ricontrer. In the Naval Reserve, sir, or just merchant 
marine with a third mate’s license. 

The Cuamman. How is that cost comparable to, say, Annapolis. 
cost per student / 

Captain Ricurer. This is very much smaller. 

The Cuarrman. The record ought to show that. 

Captain Ricwtrer. I wouldn’t know that, but it is very much lower. 

The CrHarrman. Of course, they would be much more highly 
trained, would they not ? 

Captain Ricnrer. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. Do all of them, or most of them intend to stay in 
the Naval Reserve / 

Captain Ricurer. They all do. As a matter of fact, out of a total 
of about 945 graduates to date, or 954, there are over 600 who are 
-till in the Naval Reserve. 

a ‘HAIRMAN. How many are working in the merchant marine ‘ 

Captain Ricurer. We are making a survey. We made a survey 
back in 1955, and there are about 19 percent now actually serving in 
the merchant marine; that is 66 sane That is out of the sampling. 
Roughly 20 percent of the people who are graduated from the 
\cademy are now serving in the merchant marine. 

x he Crarrman. And where do the 80 percent go / 

Captain Ricurer. They go into various other places. Some are in 
the Navy as regular naval officers; some are in the Army Transporta- 
tion Corps; some are in the Coast Guard and some are working for 
maritime companies in the maritime industry on shore. 

The Cuamman. So the fact they don’t actually sign up or go to 
sea doesn't necessarily mean they are not still involved in maritime 
activities ? 

Captain Ricuter. That is correct, sir. They can still also retain 
their licenses active so that in an emergency they can go to sea. 

The Cuamman. How many of them, generally speaking, would you 
say, just disappear in some other form of activity. The common 
complaint has been to these academies, that they train them for this 
job and the maritime doesn’t get them. 

Captain Ricnter. I would say roughly 5 percent disappear. 

The CHamrman. Your experience is that very few go into some 
other line of endeavor ? 

Captain Ricurer. Where they wouldn’t be eligible or available. 
For instance. we have some who become doctors, and there is one 
priest that I know of in Sacramento who is a graduate of our place. 

The CuarrMan. But the bulk of them, you think, sort of sts ay with 
e line of endeavor ? 

Captain Ricuter. For the rest of their lives. 

The CuarrMAn. How much did we appropriate last year for you? 

Captain Ricurer. $100,000. 

Senator Kucuen. I thought it was a little more than that. Is that 
accurate, or just round figures ? 

Lieutenant Kretry. $660,000 for 4 academies, and it wasn’t broken 
down by specific amounts because it depended on relative enroll- 
ments. I think we got between $100,000 and $120,000. 

The CHarrman. And the rest was divided between Maine, New 
York, and Massachusetts. 

What is the percentage—or what did the State of California appro- 
pee to you? 

Captain Ricurer. Three-hundred-and-eighty-thousand-odd dollars. 
I will take that back. It was $278,000. 

The Cuarrman. And you have got about $400,000 plus? Do you 
get any fees at all? 

Captain Ricurer. Yes; students have to pay registration fees, tui 
tion fees. 


The CHatrman. How much does that amount to in your overall 
cost ? 
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Captain Ricurer. From the students, roughly $54,000. 

The Cuarrman. You are running on a budget of about $500,000 ? 

Captain Ricurer. That is right; pretty close to that. 

The CuHatrman. And the Federal Government is contributing 
close to, or just under a fourth of it? 

Captain Ricuter. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And the State pretty near a half? 

Captain Ricurer. Yes. 

Senator Kucue:. Mr. Chairman, if I may, in line with that, let me 
direct your attention to the statistics on page 1 of Mr. Keeley’s report, 
in which percentagewise it indicates that the State pays 68 percent 
plus; the Federal Government, 14 percent plus; the individual stu- 
dent almost 15 percent, with some miscellaneous of a little less than 
2 percent. 

If those figures are accurate, then it would indicate that the people 
of California are paying more than two-thirds of the total cost. 
Would that be a fair statement ? 

Captain Ricutrer. Yes. 

The Cnamman. Plus the State plus student fees. 

Senator Kucner. May I ask another question? I[ want the record 
to show this. You are appointed by a board which in turn is ap- 
pointed by the Governor ¢ 

Captain Ricnrer. That is correct. 

The Cuatrrman. And I would like to ask you if the government of 
California, legislature, executive branch, are both in favor of this 
program ¢ 

Captain Ricurer. They are all in favor of it. We have a statement 
from one of the members of our board of governors who is on the State 
legislature concerning that. 

The Cuarrman. I know Senator Gibson personally. This academy 
has been in operation here for over 25 years, and every once in a while 
into my office comes a stray letter objecting to this. We had some 
trouble keeping it last year by reason of the Kings Point agitation, but 
I would like to have representatives of the Government based on 
their own history indicate very clearly that the government of Cali- 
fornia, which puts up over two-thirds of the cost, favors a continuation 
of this program, so there will be no question but what the people 
of this State want it continued. 

That would be your statement, Captain; would it? 

Captain Ricnrer. Yes, sir. I have, as a matter of fact, a very fine 
statement from Governor Knight concerning that. 

Senator Kucnet. Has that been put into the record ? 

Captain Ricurer. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think you are in any way competitive with 
Kings Point? 

Captain Ricnrer. I think we have to be since we are training people 
for the same purpose. 

The Cuatmrman. Kings Point is the Federal Academy in New York 
on Long Island ? 

Captain Ricnrer. And we are both training people for the same 
purpose and we are both seeking Federal funds to assist us in pro- 
ducing these men that are so vitally needed, therefore, I would think 
that we are in competition with them. 
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The CHarrmMan. But I would think that it would be the kind of 
healthy competition that you would want, like schools trying to pro- 
- ea ‘better product in the long run? 

Captain Ricuter. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. Are you in any way competitive after they have 
left ¢ 

Captain Ricuter. No. I think that statements from the maritime 
ndustry mdicate that our State academy graduates are comparable 
n every respect to the federally graduated and trained merchant 
officers. 

The CHatrMAN. If all of your graduates should apply for a posi- 
tion for which they are trained, would there be a position available ? 

‘aptain Ricwrer. There should be, according to the attrition rate 
of the number of merchant marine officers for the number of ships 
that are sailing and the complements of those ships. There is a re- 
quirement for “approximately 1,300 officers a year. The combined 
academies turn out roughly six-hundred-some-odd a year so they don’t 
meet the demand. 

The CHarrmMan. That is assuming they would hire academy gradu- 
ates ¢ 

Captain Ricuter. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Of course, the ones coming up from the ranks would 
help. Have you had any statements from maritime unions as to the 
fact that they don’t need these graduates, that fellows are sitting 
“er hiring halls on the beach w ithout jobs ? 

Captain Ricnter. I have received no such statements as that. 
haven't. seen any. 

Senator Kvucnert. Congressman, do you want to make a statement on 
this, or do you want to ask some questions ? 

Representative Jonn F. Batpwin. I don’t have any questions. 
would like to make a statement when we are through. 

Senator Kucneu. Fine. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you think that Kings Point could continue as 
a permanent Federal Academy without any particular confliet with 
these State academies ? 

Captain Ricurer. I am not too certain of that, Mr. Senator. I 
think under the circumstances under which young men would be 
attracted to Kings Point as a permanent Academy, where they would 
receive all their training free, plus $1,300 a year pay, I am not too sure 
but what we might not run into difficulties getting the type of people 
we want to our academy. 

The Cuatrman, If they can get into Kings Point ? 

Captain Ricwrer. That is right. 

The CuarMan. Don’t you fellows think there is an essential con- 
flict between us, maintaining for merchant marine training two dis- 
tinct types of institutions ? 

Captain Ricurer. I think there is, yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And that we probably ought to decide which one 
we want, one or the other? 

Captain Ricurer. Very definitely. 

The Cuarrman. I have no further questions. 

Senator Kucnue.. No questions. 

The CruamrmMan. Do any of the rest of you want to make a state- 
ment? We would be glad to hear from you. 
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Captain Bonney. I would like to point out about the number of 
people that go to sea. -We have recently conducted a questionnaire 
of the 936 living graduates—that is, assumed to be living—the survey 
included 334. Of those 63.77 percent are going to sea right now. 
That is not including men in the shore establishments of the shipping 
companies. 


The CuarrMan. Or in the military 4 

Captaim Bonney. Yes, it does include the military. It includes 
those in merchant ships, those in the Navy, those in the Army Trans 
portation Corps and those in the Coast Guard, plus the faculty of the 
Maritime Academy who operate the training ship Golden Bear. 

The CuarrMan. Are your students exempt from the draft? 

Captain Bonney. Those in the Naval Reserve aren't exempt; the) 
ay deferred. 

Captain Ricurer. They are all deferred while they are students, 
just the same as students in any other college if they maintain the 
schol: astic standing specified by the selective service. 

The CnatrMan. So if I didn't want to get t drafted, I could apply 
- admission to your place and stay there ¢ 

Capt: ain Bonney. Or any other college. 

The Cuamman. But what is the requirement after I complete the 
— as far as my military service is concerned ¢ 

Captain Bonney. Just the same as everybody else. 

The CHarrMan. You have no special treatment # 

Captain Ricurer. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. And of course, most of them wind up in the 
Reserves ¢ 

Captain Ricuter. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And I suppose you encourage them to do that / 

Captain Ricuter. Definitely. 

The CHAIRMAN. So in case of wartime they would be, I suppose, 
— picked up as officers, and commissioned quickly 

Captain Ricuter. Possibly so, depending upon the Navy, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What do the companies do? Do they have any sort 
of standing order to pick up your men, or do the men have to go down 
“ apply ‘with everybody else? 

Captain Ricuter. Well, I know that at our last graduation exercises 
we had a Mr. Kyne, who is the president of the Standard Oil Tankers 
Association, and he was our speaker at graduation. 

Shortly afterwards he called me up, the next day, and told me that 
any of our young men who wanted jobs could come down and see 
him personally, that he could take care of them. I circulated that 
group and I think at the present time he is now employing eight of 
our last year’s class. 

The CHarrman. Aboard tankers? 

Captain Ricurer. Aboard tankers. 

The Cuarrman. What flag are they flying? 

Captain Ricurer. United States. 

The Cuairman. He will employ a few more if they will go down 
and work under the other flag. 

I have no further questions. 

Senator KucHEL. No questions. 

Captain Ricurer. I would like to thank you for the opportunity 
that has been presented. 
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The CuatrmMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuatrmMan,. On the record. 

Congressman, do you have a statement to make on our institution 
over there ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR., MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Congressman Batpwin. Yes. I would like to state that I support 
fully the statement which has been made by Captain Richter. 1 have 
had the opportunity to be at the academy to eat with the students, to 
be in their classrooms when they are in session, to go through their 
dormitories, to go through their ‘ship to see the actual students’ study 
facilities and training facilities on board ship, and this academy is, 
n my opinion, a very outstanding educational institution. 

I served as director of training of the Army Finance School during 
World War II, and I have seen other training institutions and par- 
ticipated in them. In my opinion this is a most outstanding educa 
tional institution in the way it is run, in the way it is administered, 
and the facilities. 

It has permanent buildings which represent an investment of around 
$2,500,000. It has very fine equipment, very fine training facilities on 
board ship. The Sti ite of California established the acade ‘my under 
a law enacted in 1929. I think the Federal Government at least has 
a moral ere to recognize the fact that the State academy was 
established under the gene ral understanding that the Federal Govern- 
ment would contribute in part to the operations of the academy and 
the subsistence and the uniforms of the students. Every year from 
the time this academy has started, that has been the program, and it 
has been recognized as a part of the funds to be available to the acad 
emy and the students each year. 

Captain Richter has pointed out that we have constant need of 
replacements in the merchant marine, and even though our merchant 
marine has troubles at the present time it.seems to me it is important 
to recognize that we should not guide our training program by the 
low point of merchant marine requirements. We have to recognize 
he fact that there are times when we have sudden tremendous needs 
for merchant marine training in times such as 1941, and if we don’t 
have facilities to provide continued sources of trained and competent 
officers we are going to be in trouble. 

I think that this institution has demonstrated that it trains a very 
high type of personnel, and I think also we need a training academy 
on the Pacific coast. That is the only other facility we have, to com 
pare with the Federal facility and three other State facilities on the 
far eastern coast, and there are, 1 think, a considerable number of 
boys who are available to go to the Academy here who might not be 
so willing to do so if they were 3,000 miles away from their home and 
their families. 

I might say further that a point it seems to me should be given 
recognition is the fact that there is a proposal now for the Federal] 
Government to go more extensively into the field of Federal aid and 
education generally. If we are going into that in other fields much 
more generally, it seems to me it would be ve ry strange at this time 
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to be restricting and to be cutting and going below what we have 
established as a Federal-aid education training program for man) 
years, and here we have already gotten ests ablished and have a pro 
gram working of a smooth nature in the case of the California 
Academy. 

For that reason it seems to me that certainly we should imaintai 
the good practical aid to education programs we have when we are 
considering 1 retracting but going further into general aid t 
educ ation. 

The CuairMan. Yes, and we spent considerable money under a bil 
I passed once, called National Science Foundation, to give fellowship: 
to train scientists, but I think the question is, When the Federal Gov 
ernment puts money into these things, what are they getting out? 
I think you would have to evaluate—as far as I am concerned, it eval 
uates all right—evaluate the fact. that vou do have a pool here of 
trained people that you would use, all that you could get that are 
physically able during any kind of emergency, just as you pick up 
the scientists. 

I just hope that this conflict between Kings Point—I think I am 
on the board—conflict between Kings Point and these State institu 
tions can be resolved so we can go ahead with this training. 

Congressman Batpwin. I hope so too. 

The Cuairman. I have always voted for these on the Appropria 
tions Committee because I thought they were necessary. 1 do think 
that some times there has been some criticism on the merchant marine 
dropping too low and men are on the beach, that a fellow who has 
been at sea, and trained and worked hard on his own, might resent 
the fact that somebody else got some aid to be schooled, but I think we 


ought to have a broader cone ept of the merchant marine. 

We at least hope we are going to have a bigger one in the future. 
have no further questions unless you have something. 

Where is Hugh? Do you have something? 


STATEMENT OF HUGH GALLAGHER, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS, CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY 


Mr. Gatzacuer. I have a rather brief statement, Senator. 

The Cuarirman. You speak the same sentiments as the other 
members of the board ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. I might say I do, yes. And also I would like to 
say that because of the experience that I have in the shipping industry, 
I might say I could speak pretty well on behalf of the many men that 
I know in the industry. 

For the record, I am Hugh Gallagher, presently employed by the 
Matson Navigation Co. as assistant to the president. TI have had over 
40 years’ shipping experience, all connected with operating American- 
flag ships. I am commenting strictly from the standpoint of expe- 
rience in shipping; as a_ member of the board of governors of the 

California Maritime Academy also. My remarks and opinions do not, 
reese vig reflect those of the company I am serving. 

I think that the shipping industry’s view on officer training and 
the academies involved breaks down into two categories. First. a 
wholesome regard, respect and admiration for all of the academies 
and for the fine and necessary work they are doing; a high regard for 
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all graduates employed in various companies, regardless of source; 
a little partiality here ee Gane for one academy or the other depend- 
ig On proximity or experience with its graduates; a definite desire 
for permanency, coupled with a desire for greater understanding of 
the real need for such training on the part of those responsible for 
appropriating funds for support; a feeling that the necessary ground 
work be laid for expansion in the event of emergency, with fall recogni 
tion of the fact that the officer of the future will need to know of 
nuclear power as pertains to ships and the strange new det jae which 
are constantly being developed: finally, the general feeling that, as 
companies, they do not wish to become involved in controversy over 
Federal or State ships. 

The second category has to do with the facts of life; results of 
experience through two world wars; future outlook for officer supply : 
responsibilities of an owner to the ship, its crew, its passengers 
and cargo. 

Those of us who went through the two world wars and had the 
responsibility of manning the ships cannot speak too strongly in favor 
of a good supply of trained officers. We do not have, at the moment, 
any real assurance of peace; therefore, we can only look at the matter 
from the standpoint of how will we properly man ships which will 

carry men and materials to their destinations. During both wars I, 
and many another ship-operations men, experienced sleepless nights 
worrying about what could happen to our ships manned by men rushed 
through training programs and licensed long before they were really 
qualified by experience or training. One mistake on the part of such 
a man could destroy not only his ship but also others in a convoy. 
Masters and engineers went through difficult times doing extra watch 
duty. They were never received proper credit. Ships were being 
turned out at the rate of 1 a day, and each one needed a minimum 
of 8 trained officers. Picture manning 3,524 ships! 

According to the Coast Guard rules, a man working up from the 
ranks needs 3 years of training, and a cadet néeds at least 3 to get a 
third officer’s or engineer’s license. Picture a hurriedly qualified 
officer standing watch in a fog in a convoy. 

Statistically, the picture does not look too bright. As of Janu- 
ary 1955, 14,837 ships’ officers, deck and engine, were employed on 
ships in service. 'To provide replacement for those ashore sick or on 
vacation and for service as night mates and night engineers an addi- 
tional 3,000 are needed; thus, a total of 18,000 licensed officers are 
required to keep the present number of active United States flag ships 
opel rating. 

Assuming an annual attrition of 10 percent due to retirements, 
deaths, physical disabilities, a new supply of about 1,800 men per 
year are needed to keep our presently small fleet going. 

In 1954 a total of 642 new licenses were issued. This includes 
academy graduates and men working their way up from the ranks. 

The first two oariees of 1955 record new licenses numbering 344. 
The last half of the year will probably produce enough new material 
to equal 1954, 

Balance these 2 years against the attrition of 1,800 annually, and 
there is a prospective shortage of about 2,500 men, Continue this for 
several years and a serious situation will confront the Nation and the 
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industry. It must be remembered also that all graduates do not go to 
sea or enter shipping company service. 

The Cuamman. According to that there would be no reason for 
a man being on the beach, would there, with a license, a man who is 
competent ¢ 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Yes; there are men on the beach at the present 
time. 

The Cyairrman. Why is that? 

Mr. GaLuaGuer. Some of them, of course, are——— 

The Cuarrman. A man who wants to work ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. A man is pretty well along in years, and who 
perhaps would like to go to sea, work for special companies, and so 
forth, but they perhaps aren’t acceptable. 

The CuarrmMan. Or sometimes they want a spec ial run? 

Mr. Gattacuer. Special run. They aren’t qualified; they don’t 
want to take the lower ratings, would rather wait and get a first mate’s 
job or second mate’s job, and so forth. 

Look at the figures another way. We had as of September 1, 1955, 
1,172 active ships—cargo, tankers, and passenger—private and Gov- 
ernment owned. Allow for loss of only 1 man per ship in 2 years, and 
there is not enough new material to fill the gap. 

The industry is well aware of the claim that there is an enormous 
oversupply of unemployed licensed officers, but there are no facts to 
back this up. It is admitted that there are unemployed officers, and as 
American ships lose out to foreign competiton, this will increase. 

The number of licensed officers holding shore jobs in industry with 
shipping companies, shipyards, repair plants, manufacturers and sell- 
ers of ship’s machinery, equipment, and supplies accounts for a opi 
portion of those sometimes referred to as inactive or regarded : 
being “on the beach.” Many are in the Navy and Coast Guard, sale) 
are teaching, many are too old to go to sea. Some still carried on 
books as holding valid licenses are overage. I know several in the 
latter category. 

A complete survey of those now holding licenses would disclose the 
number actively seeking seagoing jobs. Furthermore, it would de- 
termine their availability from an age and physical standpoint. 

The industry is aware of the claim that men come from the ranks 
in sufficient numbers to supply needed officer personnel. Here again 
the figures do not support the claim. 

The 1954 figures for new licenses are as follows: Deck, 320; engine. 
322, or a total of 642. 

The third quarter includes the academy graduates, as they get their 
licenses during that period. Deducting these from the total, it shows 
only 180 deck and 147 enginemen coming up from the ranks. <A total 
of 327, which from a long-range point ‘of view is, in my opinion, an 
indequate supply of new m: aterial. 

In the San Francisco district, a total of only 99 men were granted 
licenses in 1954. This total includes academy graduates as w ell as men 
from the ranks. In the last quarter, there were only 10 men in both 
deck and engine ratings, all from the ranks. 

My conclusion is that the academies are a necessary part of the 
American merchant marine and in keeping with the objectives so well 
set forth in the preamble of the 1936 act. Our one academy on the 
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west coast is presently a needed institution and could well be the 
base for an expanded training in the event of an emergency. 

It is efficiently operated, and the cost of turning out graduates is 
reasonable. If costs are a determining factor in the deliberation of 
vour committee, the best I can offer is the following quote from Mr. 
Louis Rothschild’s letter to Governor Knight, of California: 

A further look at the records now leads us to believe, however, that: (1) edu 
eation is primarily a State rather than a Federal function; (2) training obtained 

m the State academies is generally equal to, if not superior to, that provided 
at Kings Point; (8) graduates of the State academies have been educated at a 
esser cost than those federally educated. 

The quote is not offered to detract from Kings Point, of which, as 

have said, the industry thinks very well. 

I am frank to say, however, that I think the merchant marine acad- 
emies should all follow the same practices, and that because one is 
a Federal and the other a State it should not have advantages denied 
to others doing the same important work. I think that Kings Point, 
for example, should be available to the son of a merchant officer as 
long as he can pass the Coast Guard physical examination. 

The Navy standard is too rigid, I think, for merchant marine offi- 
cers. Also, I am of the opinion that if the State academies can turn 
out good men in a 3-year course, Kings Point should be able to do 
likewise. After all, the men are being trained for merchant service 
and that objective should be adhered to on a nationwide basis. 

We have just the one academy on the entire Pacific coast. Boys 
desiring to follow the sea cannot all afford the ex pense of trips to the 
eastern schools. The industry is firmly of the opinion that the Cali- 
fornia Maritime Academy is a necessity, that it should be adequately 
supported, and that uncertainties as to its status should be disposed 
of once and for all at the earliest possible date. This will go far in 
improving our enrollment, which today numbers 146 fine young cadets. 

At the merchant marine conference in New Orleans this last month, 
well attended by shipping company representatives, the following 
resolution was passed 

The Propeller Club of the United States has observed with deep concern the 
approaching dearth of well-trained merchant marine officers, and therefore 
strongly recommends that the Federal Governmetn establish a fixed policy of 
continued financial support and assistance to the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, to the State maritime academies and colleges, and that 
they be given a definite and fixed status. 

That, Senator, is my statement. 

Senator Kucne.. That is an excellent statement, Hugh. 

Mr. Gauiacuer. Thank you very much. 

The Carman. What do you mean by a “fixed status”? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. The State academies should be given some assur- 
ances that they are there, you might say, from now on, barring some 
emergency. 

The Cuatrman. I suppose the State of California is pretty certain 
about the permanency of this academy, if they can keep it going? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. I think so. 

The Carman. Or the basic law setting it up? 

Mr. GatLacuer. For example, in the last session we suddenly were 
made aware of the fact that the Federal appropriation had been 
dropped, and we got into quite a hassle trying to have it restored. 
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That created a great deal of uncertainty in our mind, and the cadets, 
and as to getting new cadets, feeling that maybe this coming Congress 
wouldn’t appropriate the money necessary to run the ship, would have 
an influene eon men coming into the ac ademy. 

The Cuarrman. That is true. Of course, one Congress can’t bind 
the other one. 

Mr. Gauiacuer. True. 

The CHarrMaNn. So there is no way we can do it except operate from 
year to year. 

Senator Kucner. The only thing we can do is get that old spirit of 
cooperation that we have been talking about here this morning, and 
in that connection we can kind of indicate to them that we will rock 
along. 

The CrarrMman. I am being lobbied here. 

Mr. Gauiacuer. Senator, you have no idea, as I pointed out very 
briefly in there, when you, as I did, st: and on the ‘aoe k and watch ships 
go out, 4 men to a convoy, you have 2 or 3 men on there and you don’t 
know whether they will be able to handle an emergency because you 
haven’t got the trained men, and it is a terrible burden to carry. 

Some of these oldtime masters that I have talked to, believe me. 
they went through some terrible situations with men that were not 
properly trained. The Nation can’t afford to go through that again. 
The ships we are going to have in the future are going to be much 
faster than our Liberties, and they are going to have to operate on a 
split second and you can’t have men coming up that are not properly 
trained. 

The Cratrman. And the nuclear phase of it. But the only prob- 
lem we have down there—of course, we have the Naval Academy 
ind the Coast Guard Academy, designed to keep men in the perma 
nent service, and we have our Naval ROTC program in which we con- 
tribute a certain amount per student, don’t we, to the State, and then 
we created Kings Point and then we have the fifth one, where we are 
giving a grant-in-aid, only 15 percent in this case, to the State 
icademles. 

I don’t think anyone is opposed to the general objective of this train- 
ing, but probably we ought to put it together a little more and have 
it more uniform and know what we are doing. However, I don’t 
know how we can bind the other Congresses, and the amount of the 
appropriation. 

Let meask this. Is there any restriction, like nonresident students ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. No. Weare happy to get them from out of State. 
We have tried to get them from out of State. The only academy on 
the Pacific coast 

The Cuarrman. You draw more from California high schools? 

Mr. Gatuacuer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. But any other high school is eligible? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes; we are delighted to get them from any part 
of the country, and particularly the Western States. 

The Cuarrman. No further questions. 

Does anyone else have anything? 
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STATEMENT OF R. D. SWEENEY, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY 


Mr. Sweenry. I just want to hand in this statement of Senator 
Luther Gibson, who is on our board of governors, and I would like 
to hand you my statement. 

The CuarrMan. We will put all that in the record. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


. 


STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR LUTHER E. GIBSON 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Luther E. Gibson, 
of Vallejo, Calif. I have been a member of the board of governors of the Cali 

rnia Maritime Academy since 1943 and have interested myself in the affairs 
of that institution and in the subject of education in the field of the maritime in 
dustry for a period longer than that. 

I have been a member of the California State Senate since 1949. L am the 
publisher of two daily newspapers and a number of weekly newspapers in 
California. 

it might be appropriate for me to comment on the attitude of the California 
Legislature as I have observed it toward the education of maritime officers and 
specifically toward the California Maritime Academy. Proposals have been 
made for reductions in the budget of the academy during the past several years, 
hut these hove invariably been motivated by general economy attempts and there 
has been no indication of opposition to the continuation of the State in this field 
either from within or without the legislature. 

Some years ago, following the conclusion of World War IL and just prior to 
the Korean war, the question was raised as to the policy of the State in this 
field. I would say that without any doubt, decisions of the legislature that yeai 
to continue appropriations for the academy's operation and for capital improve 
ment of the academy were made squarely on the issues of whether the State 
hould continue the California Maritime Academy. There was no doubt as to 
the outcome and the legislature affirmatively declared itself. 

In the last several years, specific provision has been made for new construc 
tion at the academy and I feel that this is ample evidence of the intention of the 
legislature to continue this institution. 

I must say frankly to this committee that the legislature annually has taken 
note of Federal participation in the financing of this school. There has been, 
in my opinion, a belief on the part of most, if not al¥, of the legislators that 
hecause of the particular Federal interest in this field (primarily associated 
with preparation for the national defense) that such continued Federal par- 
ticipation Was not only warranted but very definitely indicated. To sum up 
this phase of my statement, therefore, let me say that I believe the Legislature 
of the State of California has clearly declared itself in favor of continuing in 
the field of maritime education as a proper function of State government in the 
historical concept of educational supervision by the States, but has realized the 
Federal interest in this field and welcomed, therefore, Federal participation in 
the program to the extent that it has been made available. 

Since I am the one member of the board of governors who lives in a com- 
munity adjacent to the academy in California, I should like to also comment 
briefly on the attitude of that community and the general surrounding area 
to this institution. 

Vallejo is proud of the academy and I think that it can fairly be stated, has 
worked to cooperate with the State and with the academy officials in every way 
possible to facilitate the operation of the best educational program there. sv 
tradition, the community and the area have a deep interest in maritime matters 
since Vallejo is also the home of the Mare Island Navy Yard and other naval in- 
stallations. The citizens of our county are aware of the role which the seagoing 
officer performs in the economy and the security of our Nation and State, and 
tend, therefore, to grant that recognition and prestige to the midshipmen and 
the faculty and the administrative personnel which permits them to continue in 
the most favorable climate. The existence of this school in this area on San 
r'rancisco Bay has made maritime education possible for many young men not 
only in California but in other Western States which would not otherwise have 
been possible. Our community is proud to have made some contribution to this 
accomplishment and will continue to do so. 
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STATEMENT OF R. D. SWEENEY 


My name is R. D. Sweeney and my business address is 610 Title Insurance 
Building, 433 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. I am a member of and 
chairman of the board of governors of the California Maritime Academy. | 
understand that it is the desire of senatorial committees to know the back 
ground of those appearing before them. I was graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1920 and served as a commissioned officer afloat, both as an 
engineer and deck officer, until] 1924 at which time I resigned my commission 
I was graduated from the Law School of the University of Southern California 
in 1929 and ever since I have been a practicing attorney. I was a member of 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners of Los Angeles Harbor Department for 
about 6 years, Vice president for 2 years and president for 1 year. I was presi 
dent of the California Association of Port Authorities for 1 year, which is ar 
association of all private and public ports and terminals in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

I have been a member of the American Society of Naval Engineers since 1922 
I have been on the board of governors of the California Maritime Academy 
since 1941. I ama governor of the Propeller Club of the United States, port of 
Los Angeles, Long Beach. 

I have been interested in things maritime all my life and in the building of a 
strong and efficient merchant marine of the United States. 

Any industry to succeed must have intelligent, well-trained personnel at its 
head. This is particularly true of the merchant marine. 

The California Maritime Academy was founded by act of the State legislature 
enacted in 1929. It is the only educational institution west of the Atlantic coast 
devoted exclusively to the teaching of nautical sciences and marine engineering 
so as to afford within its confines all instruction necessary for a well-trained 
and qualified merchant-marine officer. 

The academy gladly admits and is desirous of having students from any State 
in the Union. The Pacific coast is becoming more and more important in the 
maritime world, and it is altogether fitting, proper, and necessary that such 
an academy should exist on the west coast so as to give the youths of this area 
such an academy within easy access of their homes. 

The academy and its graduates have an excellent standing and reputation 
with the maritime and shipping industry, the Propeller Club, American Legion, 
and other civie organizations. 

Excellent and similar State maritime academies are maintained by the States 
of New York (founded 1874), Massachusetts (founded 1888), and Maine 
(founded 1941). 

These academies fulfill a great need to private industry and in the educa- 
tional, economic, national, and international life of this country, and students 
are accepted from any State in the Union. 

Prior to 1840 officers of the United States Navy were all trained aboard ship. 
They were called midshipmen before being commissioned. There were no shore 
academies. About 1840, the records will show, that it was decided to train all 
naval officers ashore and the academy for so doing was located at Annapolis. 
The reason for this decision was that ships were becoming so complicated, even 
in those days, with steam propulsion and machinery, that it was no longer prac- 
tical to train officers aboard ship. However, to obtain practical knowledge, to 
get their sea legs, to have the feel of a ship, the midshipmen at the Naval Acad- 
emy are sent to sea for a practice cruise each summer for three summers during 
their course. I believe now that only two summers are spent on a practice cruise 
and the third in aviation training. This method of instruction has proven itself 
for over 100 years. 

Following the experience gained by the Navy, the California Maritime Acad- 
emy has adopted the same procedure. The midshipmen are sent on an annual 
eruise each year during which they perform all duties of seamen, firemen, and 
officers aboard ship. If ships were becoming complicated in 1840, they cer- 
tainly are more so today. At our academy the student probably gets more 
actual work aboard ship than at the Naval Academy because our training vessel 
Golden Bear is always moored at the dock at the academy and constant instruc- 
tion is given aboard even when not on a cruise. On each successive cruise the 
student does more responsible work and upon graduation he is ready to take 
over the bridge or engineroom on any vessel. This system of training is far 
superior to that of sending the students to sea as supercargo on a merchant 
vessel for a period of time after they have been at an academy for only 1 year 
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and before they have learned any practical subjects. Such a method is almost 
reverting back to the early 19th century. In such a system the student is not 
supervised by trained instructors, he does not perform all tasks, he is neither 
fish nor fowl. He then puts in 2 more years ashore and never goes to sea again 
until he is graduated. 

At the beginning of our Revolutionary War we had no Navy and we relied 
upon our merchant captains and their crews and vessels. They did a valiant 
ob but it, even then, had long been recognized that there was a difference 
between a naval officer and a merchant-marine officer. 

A naval officer is trained for war and to fight with ships. 

\ merchant-marine officer is trained for peace and to trade with ships. 

But wars do come and the naval commander finds that he must rely upon 
merchant ships for his supplies and the merchant-marine officer finds that he 
must rely upon the naval commander to get his ships and cargo to their destina- 
tion. Perfect teamwork and coordination must exist between them. This can 
not be obtained by putting a naval officer in command of a merchant ship and a 

erchant-marine officer in a naval uniform. Each must be left in his own field 
While probably no legislation can be passed to accomplish this, it should be an 
announced policy of the Navy Department. 

World War I also demonstrated that there must he closer understanding be 
tween merchant-marine and naval officers of their respective problems. For 
that reason the Navy Department orders naval officers to the maritime academies 
to instruct in naval science. We are not doing so to make naval officers of our 
graduates. That is a function of the Federal Government under our Constitu 

n—it is a part of the obligation to provide for the common defense. 

We are educating our graduates to become merchant-marine officers for the 
merchant-marine service which is, as set forth in the Merchant Marine Act, a 
private industry and the educating of our youth for private industry is a 
State function and right which the States did not delegate to the Federal 
Government. 

am in favor of our graduates being given a commission in the al Re 

e, but it would be a great error if the Navy Department in time of war would 
order active merchant-marine officers to duty with the Navy. When the Koi 
neident occurred the Navy had contemplated doing this and I was ealle 
Washington for a conference with the Chief of the Bureau of Personnel We 
were successful in obtaining a decision that this would not be done and that our 
graduates could go into the merchant-marine service instead of the Navy if they 
so desired. Graduates not in the merchant-marine service who have a reserve 
officer’s commission could, of course, be ordered to active naval duty withont 


N 
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harm to the merchant-marine service and should be so ordered. 

\s stated above, the function of our State academy is to train merchant 
marine officers. Merchant-marine officers are valuable as such to the United 
States in time of peace and of war. These academies are, because of their 
nature, expensive to maintain. There must be taught a certain amount of naval 
indoctrination and knowledge for cooperation and understanding in both peac 
and war. While the training of these officers is strictly a State function, yet the 
Federal Government has an interest in them, not necessarily from the point of 
view of possible Naval Reserve officers, but from teamwork to be obtained in 
time of war. It is for this reason that the Federal Government should continue 
to aid these State schools. It is not new in our Government for it to aid b 
grants State and private schools and colleges. The land-grant colleges are ar 
example. The granting of contracts for experimental work is another example 
as is the sending of Army and Navy officers and other employees to State or 
private universities for instruction. 

Congress in its great wisdom and foresight enacted a law in 1874 which. as 
amended, has ever since been an honored law of this Nation. I have attached 
to my statement and wish to make a part of the record the laws of the United 
States relative to State nautical academies and colleges. These are found in 
title 34, United States Code Annotated, sections 1121-1130. Basically these 
laws empower and authorize the Federal Government, in order to promote 
nautical education : 

(a) To furnish a State a suitable vessel to be used for the benefit of any 
nautical school established by said State upon condition that there shall 
be maintained a school for the instruction of youth in navigation, marine 
engineering, and all matters pertaining to the proper construction, equip 
ment, and sailing of vessels or any particular branch thereof: 

(b) To repair or recondition and equip said vessel; 
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(c) To detail naval officers as instructors to said schools; 

(dq) To appropriate $25,000 for each school each year; 

(ec) To appropriate an additional amount of $25,000 for each school eac} 
year provided the State agrees to admit to such schools students, residents 
in other States, upon such terms and in such numbers as the Maritime Co: 
mission may prescribe. By regulation the States do not get this amount 
$25,000 in one lump sum, but only so much thereof equal to the number 
of out-of-State students times certain per-capita costs 

The Federal Government has also appropriated in the last several years an 
annual uniform and textbook allowance and a small daily subsistence to 
limited number of students. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, the Federal Government with respect 
to the California Maritime Academy appropriated the following: 


Annual overhaul of ship $37, 450 


Annual grant___ ee a : : a 25, 000 
Toward subsistence __- se ‘ ‘ 22, 675 


Uniform and textbook allowance (approximately )___~ ‘ vr 20, 000 


= ; desis: (Ee 


These figures are approximate. The title to the ship remains in the Unite 
States and the annual overhaul is made in a private shipyard. 

The total annual appropriation of all money by the Federal Government wit] 
respect to all 4 State academies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
$660,000. This was the amount appropriated for the previous fiscal year, and | 
um informed that the same amount has been placed by the Department of Com 
merce in its budget for the coming fiscal year. There area total of between 1,000 
and 1,100 students in the 4 State academies which is an annual cost to the 
Federal Government of about $600 to $700 per student, and this includes ft} 
costs of repairs by the Government to its own ship. 

The long course of conduct between the Federal Government and the States 
having maritime academies has construed the Federal law and the intent of the 
parties and has caused each State to rely upon this aid. 

In full reliance and solely upon these Federal laws, the maritime academies 
were founded by the 4 States, and in continued reliance upon said laws, have 
expended millions of dollars in maintaining these academies year after year and 
in the construction of facilities and buildings. At the California Maritime 
Academy we just completed 2 new buildings at the sole cost to the State of Cali 
fornia of approximately $750,000. We have spent millions more. If it had not 
been for the Federal laws, we would never have founded our academy. W: 
could not operate without a ship. 

It would be a breach of faith if the Federal Government were to withdraw 
this aid. 

This brings me to an open and frank statement of our fears. I would like to 
point out that the members of our board serve without compensation and only 
with the desire to aid in the education of our youth and to serve our State and 
country. We have nothing to gain or lose financially. 

There is some reason why the Senate is making this study of the training of 
officers for the merchant marine. We have three sources of merchant-marine 
officers: (1) those who go to no school but come up from the ranks or, as is said, 
through the hawsepipe, (2) graduates of State maritime academies and Colleges, 
and (3) graduates of the Federal Academy at Kings Point. 

I would rather do away with all State an “ederal academies than to pr 

it our youth the right to come up from the ranks. is the great American 

Every American boy has the inherent right to go to the top even though 

he may have been deprived by no fault of his own of higher learning. This does 

not mean that the boy must not study and work hard. I am fully aware that 

nodern science is such that in part it can only be acquired in institutions of 
her learning. But education alone does not make one intelligent. 

Is the purpose of this Senate study to determine if the Federal Government 
should withdraw its aid from the State academies or from the Federal Academy 
or from both, or, on the other hand to determine if more aid should be given to thi 
tate academies or to the Federal Academy, or both? 

There is now pending before Congress a bill, H. R. 6043, already passed by 
the House, the purpose of which is to place the Federal Academy at Kings Point 
on a permanent basis. There are many of us who feel that if this bill is passed 


Sy 
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there will be no further aid to the State academies. Without this Federal aid, 
I do not believe that the California Maritime Academy can exist. 

Our fears are not unfounded. 

Prior to the change in 1941 in the Federal iaw with respect to State acade- 
mies, such academies were under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Navy. 

We had no troubles then with the Government. We received our ship, her 
annual overhaul, and $25,000 per year. The Government relied upon the integ- 
rity of the States to properly conduct these schools. 

In 1941 the change in the law placed State academies under the jurisdiction 
of the War Shipping Administration, now the Maritime Administration. Regu- 
lations were promulgated to govern the State academies. Kings Point was 
commenced and was the favorite child of the Maritime Administration. We 
were told the Government was going to pay ovr students $65 per month. We 
said we did not want it—that we did not want to pay our boys for going to 
school. We were forced to take it. Like all gratuities, it had its bad effects. 
When Congress rightly cut out the appropriations a few years ago for this $65 
monthly pay, some of our boys had to leave our school because of lack of funds 
to carry on. 

Our troubles kept increasing, although those in charge of the State academies, 
n my opinion, collectively know more about training merchant marine officers 
than any other group in this country. 

During the war, Telfair Knight, head of maritime training in the War Ship 
ping Administration, came to my office in Los Angeles. I did not even know 
that he was in the city. He told me that he was on his way to San Francisco 
to immediately take away from us our training ship and was going to turn her 
over to some other Federal training activity. I told him that if he did so it 
would mean the immediate end of our academy because at that time we were 
just building our shore base and our only living quarters were aboard ship. He 
then told me that after the war there would be no place for State maritime 
academies in the training of merchant marine officers. It would all be done at 
the Federal Academy. 

Needless to say, he did not take our ship from us, but forewarned is forearmed. 
His thinking expressed the ideas of the Training Division of the War Shipping 
Administration. I do not think it expressed the ideas of the Government or 
of the Administration. Thereafter we watched Mr. Knight carefully and checked 
continuously with the Bureau of Budget. Mr. Knight’s successor was Admiral 
Tiedemann, and he told us that he favored the Federal Academy over the State 
academies, and if either were to be closed he hoped it would be the State acade- 
mies. His duty was not to favor anyone, but to carry out the law. 

Admiral Tiedemann was head of maritime trainingein the Maritime Adminis- 
tration when Mr. Louis S. Rothschild became the Federal Maritime Adminis- 
trator. In the fall of 1953 the State academies were informed that Mr. Roths- 
child had decided to withdraw all Federal aid from State academies. He made 
an appointment with Governor Knight, of the State of California, to meet the 
Governor in Sacramento in October of 1953 to so inform him. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that this opinion of Mr. Rothschild was formed from infor- 
mation given to him by Admiral Tiedemann and the staff at Maritime Training, 
cause it was identical in pattern and form with the thinking of the Division 
Maritime Training for many years as expressed to me by Mr. Knight, and 
I feel that Admiral Tiedemann was attempting to take advantage of Mr. Roths- 
child’s lack of knowledze of the background of the matter, this lack of knowl- 
edge arising solely because Mr. Rothschild was newly appointed and neces 
rily would know nothing of these things. It seemed to be the predetermined 
nd of those in charge of maritime training in the Maritime Administration, 
least up to that time, that the existence of State maritime academies was 

compatible with the existence of he Federal Maritime Academy at Kings Point. 
This was the stand of this small group of persons in maritime training of the 
Maritime Administration. I do not think it represented the vewpoint of either 

e Republican or Democratic administrations. 

Upon learning of Mr. Rothschild’s thinking, representatives of the State 

idemies contacted the Department of Commerce and let them know the errors 
nvolved. Mr. Rothschild canceled his appointment with Governor Knight. 

The next thing we knew was that Governor Knight received a letter, dated 
November 5, 19538, from Louis Rothschild, which was followed by another letter 
from him dated November 10, 1953, which letters I wish to put in the record at 
this place. 

In his letter of November 5, 1953, Mr. Rothschild stated, with respect to the 
intention of the Maritime Administration to substantially reduce or perhaps en- 


he 
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tirely omit the participation of the United States in the training program 
State maritime academies, that— 

‘A further look at the records now leads us to believe, however, that (1 
education is primarily a State rather than a Federal function; (2) training ob 
tained from the State academies is generally equal to, if not superior to, that 
provided at Kings Point; (3) graduates of the State academies have been edu 
cated at a lesser cost than those federally educated. 

“Our present thinking is pointed, therefore, toward the total withdrawal 
the Government from this field providing satisfactory arrangements for the 
training of merchant marine officers in numbers sufficient to meet the country’ 
needs can be made with California and the three other States which have training 
facilities. 

“Preliminary exploratory conversations have been held with officials of Maing 
and Massachusetts and are scheduled with New York State officials.” 

The letter of November 5 then requests a meeting with representatives of al 
State academies with Mr. Rothschild in Washington on November 23, 1953. 

In his letter of November 10, 1953, Mr. Rothschild wrote Governor Knight what 
was intended to be discussed at the meeting in Washington, said letter stating 
as follows: s 

“Your people might want to be thinking meanwhile about our general plan 
which looks toward the elimination of the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., as of the end of this scholastic year, in exchange for which the 
State maritime academies would undertake to do the whole training job at the 
officer level. The Federal Government would, of course, continue to furnish 
the States with training ships and their upkeep. In addition thereto, the Navy 
would furnish enough personnel to continue military tactics training. 

“The obligation to the boys now enrolled in the Kings Point Academy would 
be met by allowing them to complete their courses of 8, 2, or 1 years at the State 
academy best suited to their choice and possible of taking on these addition: 
students. The Federal Government would expect to reimburse the States on an 
equitable basis for this service. 

“Our studies indicate that there are now being produced more merchant 
marine officers than can be absorbed by the industry. Hence, the reason for the 
ahove proposal. Indications from Maine, Massachusetts, and New York are 
favorable, and it appears that we shall be able to make satisfactory arrange 
ments, but failing these, there is only one course open to us, and that would be 
to withdraw Federal support from the State academies in lieu of a consolidation 
of the services.” 

Pursuant to these letters, representatives of ali four State academies met with 
Mr. Rothschild in Washington on November 23, 1953, and I was there representing 
the California Maritime Academy and the State of California, at the request 
of Governor Knight. 

The State academies told Mr. Rothschild that they could undertake the sug 
gestions as made in his letter of November 10, 1953. and that the State academies 
would take on the then students enrolled in the Kings Point Academy so that 
they could complete their education, started at Kings Point, and that the State 
academies could thereafter undertake the complete program of training mer 
chant marine officers for the United States merchant marine. Each State told 
Mr. Rothschild the number of students they would take, and we told him the cost 
to the Government to complete the education of the students then enrolled 
Kings Point would be about $1,590 per year to be paid to each State per student 
The States would naturally have to increase their staff of instructors and costs 
of feeding, ete. There were at that time approximately 52 students at Kings 
Point from the 11 Western States and the California Maritime Academy stated 
they would take in all of said students, and more if required. At this meeting a 
complete answer was given Mr. Rothschild to all of his questions and, as far as 
the States were concerned, they had obligated themselves to undertake this 
training. 

It must be remembered that this was all unsolicited by the States and was 
done at the direct request of the Maritime Administration. 

After the conference with Mr. Rothschild, nothing further was done by the 
Maritime Administration and the next thing we knew was that there was intro 
duced in Congress the bill to make Kings Point permanent, being H. R. 6048. 

It is the belief of many of us that if this bill is passed by Congress, it may 
deal » death hlow to the State maritime academies, and for that reason it is to 
be opposed. We know that we cannot compete with free education. The boy 
who goes to Kings Point will pay nothing and will receive his transportation 
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free. We also know that within a short time after this bill is passed, appro- 
priations will be asked of Congress to pay each boy who goes to Kings Point 
a monthly salary equal to that of Annapolis and West Point. 

It must be understood that the youth of our country are not clamoring to be 
come merchant-marine officers. They read in the paper about strikes and work 
stoppages and that the number of vessels of our merchant marine is declining 
and that the industry is in a precarious position, and they gain the impression 
that it is not a vigorous industry with a great future, except an expansion in 
time of war, during which life on the merchant ship is far more dangerous than 
one on a battleship 

In 1954 Kings Point graduated 156 students and the 8 State academies gradu 
ated about 255 students, or a total of approximately 411 students. Under the 
pending bill, more students would be admitted to Kings Point than as of today 
The number desiring to go to all of the academies is not large, and with the 
free education, transportation, ete., offered by the bill, I believe that any of the 
youth who desire to become merchant-marine oflicers would accept the free edu 
eation rather than pay to go to State academies. 

I feel that those who voted for the bill as now constituted in the House did 
not have all of the true facts before them. I would never believe that Repre 
sentutives in Congress from the States having maritime academies would delib 
erately vote for a bill in Congress that might have the effect of closing State 
academies. I do not believe that any member of the Senate would do so 

I personally agree with Mr. Rothschild when he stated in his letter of Novem 
ber 5, 1953, to Governor Knight that “(1) education is primarily a State rather 
than a Federal function; (2) training obtained from the State academies is 
generally equal to, if not superior to, that provided at Kings Point; (8) graduates 
of the State academies have been educated at a lesser cost than those federally 
educated.” 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936, in its declaration of policy, states that it is 
necessary for the national defense and development of its foreign and domest 
commerce that the United States shall have a merchant marine owned and 
operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United States. This in 
no uncertain terms means that the merchant marine of the United States is and 
should be a private industry, privately owned. 

Education of our youth for private industry is a State function, as recognized 
by Mr. Rothschild. The Academies at Annapolis and West Point are constitu 
tionally established as part of the duty of the Federal Government to provide 
for the common defense. They are integral parts of the Army and Navy. There 
is no comparison, and there should be no comparison, between Annapolis and 
Kings Point Students at the Naval Academy are trained solely to be naval 
officers, and students at any merchant-marine academy should be trained solely 
to be merchant-marine officers. The Federal Academy at Kings Point is the 
only school of learning besides West Point and Annapolis wholly owned, con- 
trolled, financed, and directed by the Government of the United States 

[t is my opinion that it is contrary to the Constitution of the United States 
for the Federal Government to expend Federal money, taxpayers’ money, for the 

\intenance, operation, and control of any school, college, or university, or an) 
other institution of learning, the purpose of which is to educate our youth for 
private industry. 

Education for private industry is a State function, and rightly so. It is 
difficult for me to picture a situation where all trained officers for the merchant 
marine are educated at a solely owned, operated, and controlled Federal insti- 
tution. The attempt on the part of governments to control education of the 
youth of a country is not new. Weean all remember how we condemned Hitler and 
Mussolini for indoctrinating and training the youth of their respective countries 
in thinking along the same directed, contorted lines. Voltair, in his struggle for 
more freedom in France, said, a few hundred years ago, that one of the diffien] 
ties in France was that the children in the schools of France only learned 
what Louis XTV wanted them to know. We can glibly say that that will never 
happen in the United States. Even if this were true—which I doubt—we should 
never permit the Federal Government to be put in such a place that it has the 
opportunity to educate our boys for private industry. Today, it seems that too 
many people are forgetful of their constitutional rights and that our Constitu- 
tion is the basis of, and has been the reason, why our country and its citizens 
have reached the great degree of success now present. When our Constitution 
was first adopted and the citizens given a vote, other nations laughed and said 
that it would never work because people by their inherent nature could not 
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eovern themselves, but had to be governed. It seems to me that our citizens t 
day are becoming more and more dependent upon the Federal Government and 
appear to be willing to trade a small part of their constitutional rights fo) 
special considerations or privileges. Whatever is received by a citizen in tl 
respect is only a mere gratification of the senses and, like a snowflake on thy 
river, it is a moment white and then gone forever. If we permit our constit 
tional rights to be nibbled away, soon the foundation will crumble. 1 kno 
many people will scoff and say: “What difference does it make if the Gover! 
ment does use taxpayers’ money to educate our youth for private industry in ; 
school or academy wholly owned, controlled, and supported by the Federa 
Government?’ They will-say that the expenditure is small compared to thi 
national budget. It is not a matter of how small the expenditure might be 
Comparisons are generally odious. The point is that we will be giving up a part 
of our constitutional rights. The right of States in the field of education 
simply was never delegated to the Federal Government and the States hive 
always operated in this field. 

I have here a clipping from a recent publication of the newspaper Newsday 
published on Long Island where Kings Point is located, the article being entitl 
“Is Kings Point Necessary?’ I would like to place this in the record, 

I don’t think any Federal school, including Kings Point, where the Government 
is educating for private industry, can be justified on the basis that such students 
are needed in time of war as part of the national defense. That is true of 
doctors, lawyers, engineers of all kinds, accountants, and every other profes 
sional man. Certainly, there would be no justification for the Government to 
start a law school, a medical school, or an engineering school, the graduates of 
which would be employed by private industry unless a war occurred, 

It is my opinion that the training obtained at State academies is generally 
equal to, if not superior to, that provided at Kings Point. I readily admit that 
the physical buildings and grounds at Kings Point are better than those at the 
California Maritime Academy. I also remember the little red schoolhouse and 
know that the most famous men in the history of the United States received their 
education there. Marble halls are not a prerequisite. Marble does not rub off 
I am of the firm opinion that the graduates of the State academies are educated 
properly for the job of merchant-marine officers. This is the consensus of com 
panies engaged in the maritime industry. We are attempting to turn out an 
all-around basically well-qualified oflicer. Of course no graduate from any 
school of any kind has had a lot of practical training. That is true of any pro 
fession, and the only way this can be acquired is by actually engaging in the 
profession involved. The fundamental training that we give is such that the 
graduates have a strong basis of education to build on in order to absorb more 
specialized work. 

The graduates of the State academies are educated at a lesser cost to the 
Federal Government than those federally educated. The Review of the Mer 
chant Marine Personnel Training Program dated April 1955, issued by the Depart 
ment of Commerce, shows that there were a total of 651 students graduated 
from Kings Point in the 3 years 1952, 1953, and 1954, and that the direct appro 
priations for these 3 years was $6,280,300, or approximately a cost to the Federal 
Government of $9,500 per graduate. In 1954 the direct appropriation to Kings 
Point was $1,953,900 and 156 students were graduated, or a cost per graduate 
of $12,500. 

In the 3 years 1952, 1953, and 1954, approximately 764 students were graduated 
from the 4 State maritime academies and the appropriation by the Government 
for these academies for these 3 vears was §2,236.200, or a cost to the Federal 
Government of approximately $2,900 per graduate. The costs of operating Kings 
Point do not, of course, include indirect charges such as the home office of 
the Maritime Administration, depreciation, new construction, depletion, the 
money paid as subsidies to steamship companies who carry the students for an 
annual cruise of 1 year as supercargo, and other charges. 

If the end product—that is, the graduate—is practically equal, why should the 
Government spend more money in training our youth to become merchant-marine 
officers than is necessary, particularly when such training and education is a 
State function. 

As I have said, the bill to make Kings Point permanent may seem innocent 
upon its face, but it not only violates the fundamental principles of our Govern 
ment, but may also cause the end of State training in this field. Other States 
are thinking of establishing maritime academies. They should be encouraged 
to do so. The committee has been infermed from various sources that it is 
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estimated that there should be 1,500 or more new officers trained per year, and 
in 1954 there were only approximately 411 officers graduated from both State 
and Federal academies. There is room for other schools, if our boys can be 
shown that this industry has a future. 

One of the most difficult things that we have had to face is the indefiniteness 
of the Federal aid which the State academies receive. This constant talk and 
newspaper articles that the aid will be cut off from year to year also has 
deterring effect upon boys who contemplate attending State academies. They 
feel that perhaps the academies will not be in existence the next year or so, and 
no boy wishes to go to a school that might be discontinued For example, we 
as usual, inquired of the Maritime Administrator in December of 1954 whether 
or not the Department of Commerce had put funds in its budget for State 
maritime academies. We were told that the same fund that had been appro- 
priated in the prior year, $660,000, was included in the budget of the Depart 
ment of Commerce for this purpose. We naturally did nothing further. You 
can imagine our surprise and amazement when we read in the newspapers in 
January 1955, that that amount had been cut from the budget of the Department 
of Commerce and no money had been appropriated for State academies. I 
called Mr. Rothschild and he verified that to be the fact and that the mone 
was eliminated by the Department of Commerce and not by the Bureau of 
Budget. All he would say was that he would not oppose its being put back 
in the budget and that we should get our Congressmen and Senators to help 
us. This we did and the money was restored, and we thank all who helped 
us. However, this should not be necessary. <A reading of the present Federal 
laws concerning State schools indicates that it is the duty of Congress to 
appropriate the money, furnish the ship, repair the ship, and the specific amounts 
are set forth in the law, that each State is to receive. 

When this amount was cut out of the budzet we were in a very serious situation 
at the California Maritime Academy. Our State budget had already gone in 
and it was based upon these usual Federal funds. Had they not been restored, 
I do not know what we would have done, but as I say, all this, well known to 
the students and prospective students, is a deterrent to their entering State 
academies. 

It is my feeling that reassurance should be given to us concerning the fact 
that we will continue to receive aid as we have before. 

I do not know if the bill to make Kings Point permanent will pass the Senate 
It would not be difficult for anyone to know my feelings in the matter from 
what I have said. 

However, if the bill is to be passed, there are certain amendments that T feel 
should be made, and I would like to submit here for the record a copy of said 
bill with suggested amendments. The words in this which I have enclosed in 
brackets are in the present bill and the underscored words I have added. By 
suggesting amendments, it should not be construed that I agree thac any bill 
should be passed. 

I was delighted to be informed that the overwhelming consensus of the 
American-flag steamship operators who replied to a questionnaire on maritime 
training sent out by this committee was that the State schools should continue 
as in the past, and be strengthened. I also would like to put in the record at 
this time a copy of the September 380, 1955, edition of the Seafarer’s Log, being 
the official organ of the Seafarers International Union, Atlantic and Gulf 
District, A. F. of L., and to call the attention of the committee to the article 
entitled “Do We Need Kings Point?’, appearing on page 2 thereof, and the 
editorial “What’s This Got to do With the Merchant Marine?’ appearing on 
page 10 thereof. The article states in part, “It is interesting to note that the 
State maritime schools, which make naval! reserve enlistment an optional require- 
ment, have a greater percentage of their graduates (20 percent) on merchant 
ships than does Kings Point.” 

Said editorial also states as follows: “The needs of the industry, indeed the 
bulk of men now sailing, come from the State academies and up from the un- 
licensed ranks. This is as it should be.” 

The American Legion has always supported State schools and I would like 
to introduce into the record at this time a resolution of Merchant Marine Post, 
No, 420 of the American Legion, Los Angeles, Calif., urging that the Congress 
declare that it is the policy of the Federal Government to continue to assist in 
the maintenance of such academies in the future. 

I could obtain and put into the record many, many more such expressions. 
However, I do not feel that it is necessary. I feel that this committee, in its 
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great wisdom and judgment, will readily ascertain the great need to this country 

of continued permanent aid to State maritime academies and will find, regard- 

less of anything else, that these State academies are fulfilling a great duty to the 

youth of this country, the American merchant marine, and the United States 
I greatly appreciate having been able to appear before you. 


H. R. 6043.—FEpERAL MARITIME ACADEMY 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO THIS BILL 


Italic words are additions and words in the bill proposed to be omitted are 
enclosed in brackets. 

(1) In addition to State nautical schools established and maintained by any 
State in accordance with the ay plicable provisions of law. the Secretary of Com- 
mere [shall] is authorized and empowered to maintain a Merchant Marine 
Academy [at Kings Point, New York,.] for the instruction and preparation for 
service in the merchant marine of selected persons as licensed officers thereof, 
provided, however, that any annual appropriations for the maintencnce and 
operation of such Merchant Marine Academy shall not erceed, on a cadet per 
capita basis, terice the annual per capita cost to the Federal Government of stu- 
lents attending State nautical schools and paid from Federal funds to States 
establishing and maintaining a State nautical school. Competitive examinations 
shall be held annually among those persons nominated as candidates to the 
Academy by Senators and Representatives. The number of vacancies allocated 
to each State shall be proportioned to the representation in Congress from that 
State. Appointments from each State shall be made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce from among qualified candidates nominated from that State in the order 
if merit established by the examinations. In case vacancies remain after 
the appointments under the preceding sentence have been made, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall fill them by appointments from qualified candidates from States 
other than from those States maintaining a State nautical school. 

(2) In connection with such instruction at State nautical schools and at said 
Verchant Marine Academy and as a part thereof, the Secretary of Commerce 
s authorized to provide for training of merchant marine cadets on Government- 
owned and subsidized vessels and, in cooperation with other governmental and 
private agencies, on other vessels, and, for instructional purposes only, in ship- 
vards, plants, and industrial and educational organizations, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce and upon such terms 
as the Secretary of Commerce may arrange, and expenditures incident to such 
training are hereby authorized 

(3) Cadets appointed to the [United States] Merchant Marine Academy may 
be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy as Reserve midshipmen in the United 
States Navy and may be commissioned as Reserve ensigns in the United States 
Navy upon graduation from this academy. 

(4) Cadets at the [United States] Merchant Marine Academy and students 
at State nautical schools shall receive allowances for all required uniforms and 
textbooks as prescribed by rules and regulations under this Act, and to trans- 
portation, including reimbursement of traveling expenses, while traveling under 
orders as a cadet or student. 

(5) (a) “Representative” as used in this Act shall include Delegates to the 
House of Representatives from Alaska and Hawaii and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(b) “State” as used in this Act shall include Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


LAWS RELATIVE To AID BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR STATE NAUTICAL SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


(The following sections refer to Title 34 Navy—United States Code Annotated. ) 


§ 1121. Vessels for nautical schools at certain points; area of ports of Norfolk 
and San Francisco, 

“The United States Maritime Commission, to promote nautical education, is 
authorized and empowered to furnish, upon the application in writing of the 
governor of a State, a suitable vessel of the Navy, with all her apparel, charts, 
hooks, and instruments of navigation, provided the same can be spared without 
detriment to the naval service, to be used for the benefit of any nautical school, 
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or school or college having a nautical branch, established at each of the follow- 
ing ports of the United States: Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Seattle, San 
Franciseo, Baltimore, Detroit, Saginaw, Mich., Norfolk, and Corpus Christi, upon 
the condition that there shall be maintained at such port a school or branch of a 
school for the instruction of youths in navigation, steamship-marine engineering, 
and all matters pertaining to the proper construction, equipment, and sailing of 
vessels or any particular branch thereof. 

“The port of Norfolk specified in the first paragraph of this section shall be 
construed as embracing Norfolk, or Portsmouth, or Newport News, or any other 
city, town, municipality, or locality within the territorial limits of the customs 
collection district having its headquarters at Norfolk, Virginia. 

“The port of San Francisco specified in the first paragraph of this section 
shall be construed as embracing, in addition to the city of San Francisco, any 
city, town, municipality, or other locality on the San Francisco Bay or the San 
Pablo Bay or waters tributary thereto. As amended Aug. 11, 1987, ¢c. 580, 50 
Stat. 621; Reorg. Plan No. IV, Section 10, 5 led. Reg. 2422, 54 Stat. 1236; June 6, 
1941, c. 188, 55 Stat. 247.” 


HisToRICAL NoTe.—Section 1121, as amended by Act of March 4, 1911, ¢. 265 
Section 1, 86 Stat. 1853, was the same as the first subparagraph of the abov: 
section with the exception that in the Act of March 4, 1911, the words “The 
United States Maritime Commission” were “The Secretary of the Navy.” Simi 
lar provisions were previously embodied in Act June 20, 1874 (18 Stat. 121) as 
amended by Act March 18, 1881 (21 Stat. 505). 


Act of August 11, 1937, added subparagraph 2 with respect to delineating tl 
Area of Port of Norfolk. 

Act of June 6, 1941, added the last subparagraph with respect to delineating 
the Area of the Port of San Francisco. 

§ 1122. Appropriations for nautical schools. 

“A sum not exceeding the amount annually appropriated by any State or 
municipality for the purpose of maintaining such a marine school or schools o 
the nautical branch thereof is authorized to be appropriated for the purpose of 
aiding in the maintenance and support of such school or schools: Provided, how 
ever, That appropriations shall be made for one school in any port heretofore 
named in section 1121 of this title and that the appropriation for any one year 
shall not exceed $50,000 for any one school. Mar. 4, 1911, ¢. 265, Section 2, 3¢ 
Stat. 13853; July 29, 1941, c. 827, Section 3, 55 Stat. 607.” 


HistrortcaL Nore.—The foregoing section amended Section 1122 as amended by 
Act of March 4,1911. The amendment of July 29, 1941, increased from $25,000.00 
to $50,000.00 the amount to be appropriated for any One year for any one schoo! 
See limitation on this amount under Section 11238c. 


§ 1123. Detail of Navy officers as superintendents or instructors; restoration of 
vessel and recall of officers. 


“The President of the United States is hereby authorized, when in his opinior 
the same can be done without detriment to the public service, to detail proper 
oflicers of the Navy as superintendents of or instructors in such schcols: Pro 
vided, That if any such school shall be discontinued, or the good of the naval 
service shall require, such vessel shall be immediately restored to the Seer 
tary of the Navy and the officers so detailed recalied: And provided further, 
That no person shall be sentenced to or receive at such schools as a punish 
ment or commutation of punishment for crime. (Mar. 4, 1911, ¢ 265, Section 
5, 36 Stat. 1353.)” 

HistToricaL Nore.—The historical note under Section 1121, 34 USCA, states 
that provisions similar to the preceding three sections were contained in the 
Act of June 20, 1874, as amended by Act of March 13, 1881. 


§ 1123a. Maritime Commission to repair, equip, and furnish vessels. 

“In the administration of sections 1121-1128 of this title, as amended, the 
United States Maritime Commission may repair or recondition, equip, and 
furnish to any State maintaining a marine school or a nautical branch under 
said sections, a suitable vessel owned or acquired by the Commission or other 
wise available for disposition hereunder. Any department or agency of the 
United States is hereby authorized, not withstanding any other provision of 
law, to supply to the Commission for disposition hereunder any suitable vessel 
which can be spared without detriment to the service to which such vessel has 
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been assigned. All vessels furnished to States for the use of such schools sha 
be and remain the property of the United States, and shall be maintained in good 
repair by the Commission. July 29, 1941, ¢. 327, Section 1, 55 Stat. 607.” 


§ 1123b. Construction by Maritime Commission of replacement vessels for nauti- 
cal schools. 

“The Maritime Commission is authorized, from any moneys hereafter a) 
propriated or made available to the Commission, to provide for the constructior 
by contract or otherwise, in accordance with plans and specifications prepared 
by the Commission and approved by the Secretary of the Navy, of suitable vessels 
with modern equipment and instruments to replace vessels otherwise furnished 


to States which are maintaining schools under sections 1121-1123 of this tit) 
July 29, 1941, ¢. 3827, Section 2, 55 Stat. 607.” 


§ 1123c. Prerequisites to receipt of Federal aid by schools. 

“Each marine school or nautical branch thereof, as a condition to receiving 
any portion of the monetory aid authorized by section 1122 of this title, or the 
use of any vessel authorized by sections 1123a—1123e of this title, shall unde 
appropriate authority agree to conform to such minimum standards in regard t 
students’ entrance requirements, the staff of instructors, and courses of and 
facilities for training, as the Maritime Commission shall approve. Each marin 
school or nautical branch thereof, as a condition to receiving any portion of 
such monetary aid in excess of $25,000, shall under appropriate authority agre: 
to admit to such school students resident in other States upon such terms and 
in such numbers as the Commission shall prescribe: Provided, That the per 
capita cost of students designated by the Maritime Commission for admission to 
such school shall be paid from the Federal funds authorized in section 1122 0 
this title and that the total number of such students shall not exceed one- third 
of the student capacity of such school. July 29, 1941, c. 327, Section 4, 55 Stat 
607.” 


§ 1123d. Rules and regulations by Maritime Commission. 
“The Maritime Commission is authorized to prescribe such rules and regu 
lations as may be necessary or appropriate in the administration of sections 


1123a—1123e and sections 1121-1123 of this title, as amended. July 29, 1941, « 
327, Section 4, 55 Stat. 607.” 


§ 1123e. Extension of benefits under sections 1123a-1123e to State nautical 
schools. 

“The Maritime Commission is authorized to extend the benefits of Sections 
1128a—1123e of this title to a State nautical school, established and maintained 
by any State in accordance with the applicable provisions of section 1121-1125 
of this title, at such port as may be designated by the State. July 29, 1941, « 
327, Section 5, 55 Stat. 607.” 

The Cuamman. I might say, for the purpose of the record here, 
before you say something, that the committee circulated this ques 
tionnaire to all American shipping companies, and I think it will be 
interesting as a sort of review of their answer. Thirty-four American 
flag operators replied, and these companies were hiring a total of 656 
Kings Point graduates and 598 graduates of the State academies dur 
ing the month of August 1955. 

Of this total of 1,254 Academy-trained officers, the 34 companies hia 
127 Academy graduates, or 10 percent in their shore staffs; all other: 
were on active sea duty. 

In reply to a request for comment on the qualities of State school 
graduates, the majority opinion of the companies was that thev rate 
excellent: a few companies used the terms “very good, competent, 
meeting high standards,” but some said “lacking only in practical 
training.’ 

In reply to the inquiry as to how better training could be exnected 
of graduates of the State academies, the companies suggested the fol- 
lowing improvements in the curriculum. Here is generally what they 
recommended. Where is Captain Richter? 
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They recommended more practical shipboard experience before 
graduation, including training in cargo handling, stowage and below- 
deck watches, ship maintenance, and making the reports required in 
connection with insurance and Coast Guard regulations. Maybe I 
could talk a little about Coast Guard regulations there, but I won’t. 

The suggestion was frequently made that more time should be 
spent at sea and under conditions more similar to actual merchant-ves- 
se] operation prior to graduation, and more practical training in the 
field of labor relations and union contracts. 

Three, the normal one, more electronics. That was their sugges- 
tion. They go on the same with Kings Point in which they rate 
them about the same as the State academy graduates. 

With a few exceptions they recommend Kings Point be continued 
and strengthened; some added that every means should be exercised 
to insure that Kings Point graduates as a group make sea their career 
rather than use their training as a stepping stone to something else. 
Most companies reported that their officers who had not had the bene- 
fit of academy training were nonetheless very efficient and satisfac- 
tory; many of them stated that in this stage they have been able to 
weed out some of the mediocre officers up from the ranks so those now 
in service are top grade. 

They indicate that this sifting out had become possib le because they 
were required to reduce the size of their wartime fleet. As to the com- 
parative qualifications and efficiency of officers from Kinss Point and 
the State academies most companies reported graduates of both 
Kings Point and State academies were on a par. 

The majority advised that men up from the ranks were better in 
matters relating to practical routine handling of the crew and ship 
maintenance. However, the consensus was that academy graduates 
seemed to be better in administration, preparation of logs and reports 
and shipboard demeanor and theory. 

I don’t know what shipboard theory is. I haye been in the brig and 
I can follow that. Then, too, the consensus was that men with academy 
training who stayed at sea soon overcame their initial lack of prac- 
tical experience and therefore made very excellent officers. Then the 
rest of it is about the same. 

A good many of the companies, however, stressed the increasing 
complexity of merchant vessel operations and the necessity for more 
highly trained officer personnel which, as I suppose, is the goal of 
these academies. But that is about the substance of the questionnaire. 
We will see that you get a copy of it. 

Mr. Sweeney. O. K. I would like to point out in the statement— 

The Cuatrrman. Did Webster send it to you? 

Mr. Sweeney. It also says— 

The overwhelming consensus was that the State schools should continue as in 
the past and be strengthened— 
which we were very glad to see. 

As I say, my name is R. D. Sweeney, and I am chairman of the board 
of governors, and T have been on the board since 1941. TI was a grad- 
uate of the Naval Academy in 1920, and went to sea as an engineer and 
deck officer until 1924, at which time I resigned, and since that time 
I have been associated in various capacities with the maritime in- 
dustry. 
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I have a very long statement, and I will relieve you because I am 
not going to try to read it. In my statement, however, | point out 
why it is best to have the academies afloat with annual cruises. We 
think that is the proper procedure. I tried to point out the difference 
between a nave ofiicer calit | merchant marine ollicer, and what is re 
quired of each during war and why it is really incumbent upon the 
(Grovernment to assist the State academies in order that we may get 
this necessary indoctrination so we will have complete cooperation 
during time of war. 

I do not think that a merchant marine officer should be ordered ta 
a as a naval officer during time of war if he is serving on a mer- 

‘hant marine ship. I think that would bea fallacy. We are primarily 
training peop le to be merchant marine oflicers. 

I have also pointed out the laws of the United States which I have 
attached to my statement have been in effect since 1874, and point out 
that the States have relied upon those laws to give us this necessary 

aid, which consists of a ship, the repairs of the ship, $25,000 a year, 
nail some money toward subsistence and out-of-State students. I dis- 
cussed the question of Kings Point from the point of view as to 
whether or not State academies can compete with free education, 
which I am afraid we can't. 

I discussed it, from the point of view of whether or not it is con- 
stitutional for the United States to spend funds to educate boys for 
private industry ina wholly owned, controlled, and operated school, 
and whether that is to the best public interest, having in mind what 
Voltaire said of France. He said: 

The children of the schools of France only learn what Louis XTV 
wants them to know. 

My person: al fex ‘ling j is that the Government, as exp yressed by Mr. 
Rothschild, should st: iy out of the school business. That doesn’t “J 
ply to Annapolis and West Point because they are established under : 
constutitional agreement because it is part of the Government duty to 
promote the general welfare. 

I point out that during the war, in 1942, I had a visit from Telfair 
Knight, then the Head of Maritime Training at War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. I didn’t even know he was in the city. He came to my 
office and said, “I have come for the express purpose of taking your 
training ship away from you.” At that time we had no established 
shore station or base and we were just making it. I then told him 
that if he did, it would be the end of the ac ademy. He said that after 
the war there will be no place for State maritime academies. I have 
said this because of the fears that have been instilled in us. 

When Mr. Rothschild first took office he wrote Governor Knight 
that he was coming out to see him in October 1953, for the purpose of 
telling him there would be no more Federal aid for State academies, 
although the law has been in existence since 1874. I don’t think Mr. 
Rothschild had the complete and true picture because he wrote 2 let- 
ters to the Governor, which I have given you copies of; 1 is dated No- 
vember 5, 1953, and 1 is dated November 10, 1953. 

Mr. Gallagher has read in part from Mr. Rothschild’s letters of No- 
vember 5, as to what he thinks about this question of training. In his 
letter of November 5 he asked that all State academies send representa- 
tives to Washington to see him for a conference, and I was delegated 
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to go from California. In his letter of November 10, he told us what 
e wanted to talk about. He said that 1t was his thought then that 
Kings Point should be done away with and wanted to know whether 
the States would absorb all the student body. We told him we would, 
nd would do it at cost to the Government of SL500 per tied per stu 
dent. He said, “Will you absorb all Federal training thereafter?” 
We told him we would. That was completely and i 8 Is unso 

ited. We didn’t ask for that. We were asked to come, and that Is 
hat was said. After that meeting, nothing more was heard until 
the bill H. R. 6043 was introduced in Congress. I discuss that in my 
statement. 

Also J] discussed the question of whether education is primarily a 
State rather than a Federal function: whether the training obtained 
at the State academies is equal to, if not superior to, Kings Point. My 
feeling is that they are equal. Iam not saying one thing against the 
graduates of Kings Point. I think they are excellent. 

Then I discussed whether the graduates of State academies have 
heen educated at a lesser cost than those federally educated, and I point 
out some figures there that show that I obtained these figures from the 
Review of the Merchant Marine Personnel Training Program, dated 
\pr il 1 issued by the Department of Commerce. 

This shows there was a total of 651 students graduated from Kings 
Point in the 3 years, 1952, 1953, and 1954, and that the direct appro 
priations for these 3 years was $6,280,500, or ap proxim: ately a cost to 
the Federal Government of $9,500 per graduate in 1954. The direct 
appropriation to Kings Point was $1,953,900, and 156 students were 
rraduated at a cost per graduate of $12,500. 

In the 3 years 1952, 1953, and 1954, approximately 764 students were 
eraduated from 4 State academies, and the appropriations by the Fed- 
eral Government for these academies for these 3 years was $2,236,200, 
or a cost to the Federal Government of approximately $2,900 per 
oraduate. 

In other words, the end product graduated in one instance cost the 
Government at Kings Point $9,500, and what the Government spent 
in the State academies per graduate was $2,900. Mr. Gallagher pointed 
out the difficulties we have to face in this indefiniteness of Federal 
aid. These Federal laws are so written that, in my opinion, it almost 
says they shall be appropriated about $25,000 a year to each State 

cademy, and that a vessel, a suitable vessel shall be given to each State 
h aving a nautical school, and the Government shall pay the upkeep of 

that ship. 

I have attached to my statement a copy of House bill 6043, the 
purpose of which is to m: ake Kings Point permanent. I guess anybody 
can tell how I feel about the bill. I am against it because of the 
principles involved. Sitting here as the chairman of the board 
governors of California Maritime Academy, I always felt we could 
have equal coexistence with Kings Point. I Ph that until just 
recently, and why the thing has t: aken the turn it has, I don’t know, ae 
the States didn’t solicit this. We were going peacefully along minding 
our own business, and all of a sudden we are faced with something 
that is liable to do away with us after the State of California relie d 
on Federal laws over all these years and expended millions of dollars, 
so I have suggested certain amendments to this bill. 


69557—56- 26 
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As I said before, I have also attacked the laws that have been i) 
effect, as amended since 1874, governing State nautical schools. | 
have put in it letters from Mr. Rothschild. I would like to, if | 
may, put in the record a resolution of the Merchant Marine Post 420 
of the American Legion, recommending that the State academies be 
continued. I would also like to put in the record, from the Seafarer’ 
Log, dated September 30, 1955, the article appearing on page 2, and 
the editorial appearing on page 10, and I would like to read this se1 
tence from the editorial. 

The needs of the industry, indeed the bulk of men now sailing, come fro 
the State academies and up from the enlisted men’s ranks. This is as it should lx 

Personally, if I had to cheose whether there would be the right of 
the young men to come up from the ranks or would he have to go to 
the academy, I would do away with all the academies. I think it is 
the great American herit: we that a young man has the right to come 
up from the ranks. I say that mindful too of the fact “that today 
things have got so complicated aboard ship that you almost got to 
go to school to learn them. But when a man comes up from the ranks, 
I don’t mean that he doesn’t have to go to school—maybe not an acad- 
emy—but he has to work and study hard, but I think there is a place 
for both of them. I think there is a need for both of them. 

If you ever have time, I will try to go into these questions in full, 
and that is just about all I want to say r ight now. 

The CHarrMan. We will undoubtedly have a thorough discussion 
in the Senate. Consideration of the bill was delayed because of this 
proposed questionnaire by Senate resolution to look into these mat- 
ters, so this will make a very good addition to the record in this par- 
ticular case. 

I want to ask one question. I asked if people from outside the 
State could be admitted, and it was “Yes,” but I understand there is a 
difference between tuition fees. 

Mr. Sweeney. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. How much is that? 

Mr. Swepney. We charge the boy who enters from the State of 
California, $425 per year plus $300 per uniform allowance. In Cali- 
fornia—and I believe this is true of the union and all State schools 
they have a differential because of taxes, and the boys from out of 
State—there is a difference of $275 per year. We can cut that out, and 
we are contemplating cutting it out. 

The Cuairman. I was going to suggest, as long as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is mi ane a contribution coming from all the taxpayers, al- 
though it is only 15 percent of your operating cost, that. you might 
meet with somewhat of a legitimate argument of nonresidence fees. 

Mr. Sweeney. I would be. only too happy at the next. legislature 
coming up, the year after this, to ask that be eliminated because we 
have given that consideration. We.want boys from all the States. 

The Cuamman. The opponents of this could seize upon that for a 
valid argument against the Federal appropriation. 

Mr. Sweeney. The survey, when we were called by Mr. Rothschild, 
shows about 53 boys at Kings Point from 11 Western States, and 
under his idea, we were to absorb all those at the State maritime 
academy. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 
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Senator KucHEeL. I was just going to say, it seems to me that one 

‘ the major reasons why there has been this annual appre hension, 

iese last 3 years, clearly stems from Mr. Rothschild’s original state 

ents which you and the members of the board here communicated 

— the people in Washington from ¢ a Had it not been 

‘his original ouibinen in the Department of Commerce, I don’t 

t hink there would have been any question whatsoever that Congress 

would have continued its annual appropriations to the support of this 

chool of ours, and the three other similar institutions across the 
ountry. 

What Mr. Rothschild’s most unfortunate error accomplished 
) give those who were backing the House bill a little impetus to try 
to kill 2 birds with 1 stone, and to have permanence granted to Kings 
Point at the same time that the Federal Government would recede 
from the field of support. Apparently he has taken a second, long, 
sober look at it, and to that extent has changed his position so that it 
seems to me the question the Senators’ committee will have before it 
W rill be confined to one of permanency, and I know I will want to 

uly that, which I just glanced at it now. 

‘ don’t mind telling you that I became acquainted with the pro- 
visions of that bill in the last session. There are a good many people, 

my judgment, in the Senate who would look with disfavor on that 

cind of legislation, primarily because we apparently are doing a pretty 
wood job and we are picking up the great portion of the tab loc “ally. 

The Cuairman. The Kings Point bill—I had forgotten—was sent 
out of committee on the floor with the understanding that there will 
be no attempt to pass it until we go into the matter very thoroughly. 
fhat is in egreement with the two New York Senators. 

Mr. Sweeney. If the bill goes through, it should be amended where 
t states, "Boys get equal”—I hate to say the word—money.” 

The CHirrnman. Well, those fellows up there get the same amount 
of money you get in Annapolis. 

Mr. Sweeney. There is no comparison between the two, and we 
niust get the same. I may say this: In 1941, when we were put under 
ine jurisdiction of the Maritime Administration, we were told we 

d to pay our boys $65 a month to go to the Academy, that the Fed- 

i] Government would pay it. Wesaid we don’t want it. We don't 
want it for two reasons. We don’t want it because we don’t want to 
have to pay our boys to go to school, and the second reason, every time 
vou take a gratuity, it strangles you in the long run, and it did. I 
think Congress a few years ago, when they cut that pay out, did a very 
wise thing. but it hurt the bovs in school because some of them 
couldn't afford to continue and had to drop. They were the victims 
of that sort of thing. and I hope it never comes back again. 

The Ciaran. We will add the Legion report to the record, and 
thank you, Mr. Sweeney. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 

{From the Seafarers Log, September 30, 1955] 
Do WeE NEED KINGS POINT? 

The ofieu-voiced charge that the United States Merchant Marine Academy is a 
waste of taxpayers’ money is due for airing next week when a Senate committee 
opens hearings on United States supported officer training programs. While the 


activities of the State maritime schools will also be discussed, the investigation 
is certain to center on the Academy at Kings Point. 
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For years the SIU and the majority of the other maritime unions have arg 
that the Academy had no genuine maritime function to perform, while King 
Point supporters have argued just as hotly that the institution was the sour 
of new blood in officers’ ranks. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD NOT PAY 


In brief the SIU position has been that the Government should not pay for th 
training of steamship oflicers. Officers, it holds, like other licensed professions 
doctors, engineers, lawyers, or teachers—should pay their own way throug! 
school, or their training should be supported by the industry. Men moving int 
officers’ ranks through the foc’sle have had to pay their own way at privat 
schools to get necessary training. The vast majority of officers on United Stat 
merchant ships did not come from Kings Point. 

The union believes that the existence of a Government-operated academy tends 
to perpetuate a training situatien that is not responsive to the ebb and flow ot 
manpower in the industry. Further—through the Naval Reserve program—it 
makes the student's primary obligation to the military rather than the industry) 


REFUSE SEA CAREERS 


A close examination of a Maritime Administration report entitled “Review of 
Merchant Marine Personnel Training Program” casts revealing light on the Kings 
Point operation. The report sharply showed up two factors: 

1. While the Maritime Administration pays the bills, the Academy considers 
itself a military institution. The Navy calls the tune and gets the men. 

2. The vast majority of Kings Point graduates do not make the merchant 
marine their career and had no intention of so doing when they enroll. 

This situation exists although the stated objective of the academy is to attract 
the “high type of young American with definite ambition to become an officer 
in the United States Merchant Marine.” 

A 1954 study of 4,441 Kings Point graduates from the years 1945 through 1953 
showed that only 642 were serving as merchant-marine officers, a meager 14 per 
cent of all graduates. Another 884 were on active Navy duty. The remaining 
men, about 2,800 in all, were working on shoreside careers. 

These figures do not mean, of course, that others besides the 642 men did not 
spend some time in merchant service. What they do show is that a pitifully 
small number of Kings Pointers make the merchant marine their lifetime caree 
Most of the 642 men were graduates of more recent years. 

The 1953 figures are especially revealing on this score. The school graduated 
251 men that year of which only 92 were working for a living on ships. In othe) 
words, almost two-thirds of the 1953 graduates headed for the Navy or shoresid¢ 
jobs. As the figures shew, year by year the number of men who stay in merchant 
service for any length of time grows smaller and smaller After 8 years, only 
8.9 percent of the 1946 class were still in merchant service, 70 out of 779 mer 


ALL SERVE IN NAVY 


In contrast every Kings Point graduate serves at least 2 years in the Navy and 
more of them make naval service a career than the merchant marine. In orde! 
to enter Kings Point in the first place a candidate must pass the same physica! 
examination given Annapolis candidates, he must enlist in the Naval Reserve and 
pledge to his draft board that he will serve a minimum of 2 years in the Navy 

If, for example, a high-school graduate sincerely interested in merchant service 
wanted to go to Kings Point and could not pass the Navy physical, he would be 
barred from the school. 3ut a candidate for Annapolis who couldn’t get ap 
pointed there could enter the Navy via Kings Point. 

It’s interesting to note that the State maritime schools, which make Naval 
Reserve enlistment an optional requirement, have a greater percentage of their 
graduates (20 percent) on merchant ships than Kings Point does. 

In other words, the Department of Commerce supplies the funds for the 
Academy’s operation to the tune of $2 million a year, and the Navy gets the 
men. Whether a man works for a steamship company after leaving the Navy 
is entirely up to him, even though his tuition, room and board, textbooks and 
uniforms have been supplied gratis by the Maritime Administration. 
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ANNEX OF ANNAPOLIS 


The Navy’s hold on Kings Point makes it a Naval Reserve training school and 
an annex of Annapolis for all intents and purposes. The Academy has delib 
erately set out to imitate the structure and function of the military academies. 
\ Kings Point booklet calls the Academy “one of the 5 Federal service acad- 
emies” (the other 4 being West Point, Annapolis, the Air Force School, and the 
Coast Guard Academy). “Like these schools” it says, Kings Point is “military 
in character.” 

for example, while most instructors at the school are civilians chosen for their 
specialties, as at West Point or Annapolis, courses in naval science are taught 
by regular Navy men who are assigned by the Navy Department. The courses 

iver gunnery, drill, manual of arms, naval tactics, and similar subject matter. 

Kings Pointers, like midshipmen at Annapolis, are not allowed to marry while 
it school. Entering classmen are known as “plebes” like in service academies 
and the student body is composed of “cadet-midshipmen,” a West Point-Annapolis 
combination. There is no liberty given on schooldays except under special 
circumstances, with men confined to Academy grounds. “All cadet-midship 

en,’ the booklet says, “wear uniforms similar to those worn by midshipmen at 
\nnapolis.” 

Cadet-midshipmen are subject to military discipline, the booklet reports. 
Cadet-midshipmen are organized into a regiment which is subdivided into 
sattalions and companies, all under the command of cadet-midshipmen offi 
ers, * * * A high standard of military discipline * is required.” 


NO CIVILIANS HERI 


Obviously the spirit of the Academy is more military than civilian, deliberately 
atterned after Annapolis, while the students are ostensibly being trained for 
civilian service. 

A comparable situation would exist if the Civil Aeronautics Authority were to 
set up a school to train civilian airline pilots and the men were to be commis 
ioned in the Air Force upon graduation. 

No one disputes the Navy’s right to train as many men as it needs for its 
purposes. If more naval officers are needed, it would be perfectly acceptable to 
the maritime unions for the Navy to operate Kings Point as an out-and-out 
Naval Reserve Officers Training School. Such a situation is preferable to 
erating the school under the guise of a merchant-marine academy 


NAVY DISGUISI 


The Navy’s reason for maintaining the disguise is believed to be its fear of 
bjections that the jealous sister services, the Army and Air Force, would raise 
to a second Navy academy. The Navy is also relieved of the cost of operations 
xcept for the cost of naval science instructors 

While Kings Point is a convenience for the Navy it is an expense for maritime 
hich year after year finds itself hard pressed to secure badly needed Govern 
ient aid for the merchant marine. Moreover, it is just as well that the hundreds 
of men turned out by Kings Point choose to go into another industry, for the 
rapidly shrinking United States merchant fleet has fewer jobs every year. 

It would seem sensible to turn Kings Point back to Navy jurisdiction just as 

had jurisdiction over State schools before 1940, and let the Maritime Admin- 
stration devote all of its funds for maritime functions. 


[Editorial from the Seafarers Log, September 30, 1955] 
Wuat’s Tuts Gor To Do WITH THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The career builders who carefully cultivate the public impression that the 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point is an adjunct to the United States 
shipping industry will be out in force again early next month when a Senate 
committee begins sifting the operations of the maritime officer training schools. 

Kings Point, in reality an “annex” to Annapolis, is a Navy “secret weapon,” 
because its annual $2 million appropriation from the Department of Commerce 
fosters the illusion that it is a civilian training ground. Yet when the facts 
are in, fewer than 15 percent of its graduates ever make merchant seamanship 
their career. 
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Since there is no requirement that its graduates go to sea, the vast major 
of them settle in shoreside jobs or build careers in the Navy. Their free scho: 
ing at taxpayer expense does not one iota of good for the shipping industry, b 
cause, in a time of ever-decreasing private shipping operations, there are 
ships for them—and they wouldn’t take them if there were. 

There hasn't been a real shortage of trained officer manpower in years 
needs of the industry, indeed the bulk of the men now sailing, come from 
State academies and up from unlicensed ranks. This is as it should be. 

However, the amount of money spent on this installation, considering | 
money needs of the declining United States shipping industry today, could we 
be spent on other purposes. New safety devices, greater experimentation wi 
new ship types and designs, all of these are current and pressing items requ 
for our outmoded merchant fleet. 

The sham of treating Kings Point as a Government-aided private training 
stallation is a fraud on the unknowing public. Since Kings Point is me 
grinding out officers who are pledged to the Navy, in war or peace, why per} 
ate the farce that it is serving the merchant marine? 

Why not label the place properly as the “Junior Annapolis” and have the % 
pick up the tab? That $2 million could do a lot more good if spent de 
ways and means for preventing another southern districts disaster or for n 
regular inspections of our overage, rickety merchant fleet. 


MERCHANT MARINE Post No, 420, THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT 01 
CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the American Legion has long recognized that a strong America 
flag merchant fleet is essential to the defensive strength of the Nation and t 
the prosperity of our country ; and 

Whereas the threat of intercontinental warfare to the security of the free wo1 
and our widespread global commitments have indefinitely increased our need f: 
added naval power and ocean transportation ; and 

Whereas the United States depends on foreign overseas sources for many st 
tegic raw materials essential to our domestic industrial production and defens 
requirements ; and 

Whereas the American Legion at its 1954 National Convention in Washington 
I). C., adopted and declared its intention to continue a program of direct actio1 
for a strong American merchant marine; and called upon the Congress to co! 
tinue to encourage and maintain its support of the State maritime academies i! 
California, Maine, Massachusetts, and New York; and 

Whereas the Federal budget now being considered does not include the usua 
appropriation for maintaining the California State maritime academy and othe! 
State maritime academies ; and 

Whereas such State maritime academies are authorized by long-existing 
law ; and 

Whereas such State maritime academies train officer personnel for the Ameri 
can merchant marine and the graduates have proven their value in emergencies 
when all shipping is under Government control and operation; and 

Whereas the American merchant marine as an essential arm of our defens: 
also needs a reserve of competent trained officers: Now, thereof, be it 

Resolved by Merchant Marine Post, No. 420, the American Legion, Department 
of California, at regular meeting this 16th day of March 1955, in Los Angeles, 
Calif., That we urge the Congress to restore in the 1956 Federal budget the usua 
appropriation for its portion of training expense to insure continuous opera 
tion of the four State maritime academies; and that the Congress declare that 
it is the policy of the Federal Government to continue to assist in the maintenanc 
of such academies in the future: and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be mailed to all Senators and Con- 
gressmen from California. 

[SEAL] E. E. SHreips, Commander. 

WaAyNE THOMAS, Adjutant. 


The Cuairman. Mr. Barton, do you want to add anything to this’ 
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STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN BARTON, PRESIDENT, ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION, CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY 


Mr. Barron. Thank you very much, Senator. I don’t have a type 
vritten statement to submit to the committee, but I had in mind at 
(irst about 15 graduates of the school I would like you to talk to down 
here, and we found that we were very limited on time, so I would like 
to run through a very rapid résume of the careers of just 15 of the 
craduates of this school. I will tell you about them. 

You have heard Mr. Sweeney speak of the comparative cost of 
educating the graduate of the California school as against the cost 

Federal money spent on educating the graduate of Kings Point. 
You will without a doubt be interested in determining what does the 
Federal Government get for the dollars spent on the graduate. 1] 
would like to run down a list of men, a random sample, different age 
brackets, different grading, classes. 

The Cuamman. Don’t take the list. Tell me, what do we get? 

Mr. Barron. We have a number of men that have put time in in the 
Federal service. 

The CHatrmMan. You can put all that in the record. 

Mr. Barron. Yes, sir. I don’t have the statistics. 

The CHatrMan. You can get it up and put it in the record. 

Mr. Barron. Yes, sir: we have men who have put time in, for 
instance, Kenneth Orchid, class of 1944, now chief mate on the Presi 
dent Wilson. He is a Naval Reserve officer, in Hong Kong, and has 
stayed with one of the steamship companies here on the west coast 
and done a good job, a yong man. 

We have Ed Johanson. Ed is here today; he is class of 1943, chief 
mate’s license. He was with War Shipping Administration for 3 
years, sailed on commercial ships for 2 years and now is a labor 
relations man with Standard Oil. 

We have Howard Hickman who, if it was not for the granting of 
the commissions to the graduates that qualify for the physicals, and 
the Federal aid given to operating that training ship out there, 
wouldn’t be a lieutenant commander in the Reserve today, ready to 
take any ship out, whether it be a commercial ship, whether it be a 
naval ship, take it out to sea if it is another national emergency. You 
are getting a good product. I have worked with them myself. T am 
an engineer; I am now at the practice of law. I served as a deck 
oflicer in the Navy for 2 years and went to sea. for quite some time. 

The Cuatrman. You could have done that without going to the 
academy. 

Mr. Barron. What is that, serve on commercial ships as an 
engineer ¢ 

The CHamrMan. As a deck officer. 

Mr. Barron. Yes, sir; but here is the thing. For instance, I can 
tell you about Ike Teleove. He got his master’s ticket when he was 
“6 years old and he sailed as chief mate for Pacific Far East Lines 
ind he now is one of the cargo superintendents for the Pacific Far 
Kast Lines. You are getting a product here that is trained as a naval 
officer also, operating in the naval establishments in the United States, 
and also trained for operations in commercial shipping. That is, you 
ire questioning about the cost to the Federal Government and what 
the product is. We have a good one, I think. 
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The Cuarrman. I think you get a good product. There is no ques 
tion about that, and the people in the maritime think you get a good 
product, but when the Federal Government participates in money, t] 
only thing we have to decide on the Appropriations Committee is what 

e are getting for our money. 

Mr. Barron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. What the Federal Government is getting, not what 
Standard Oil is getting in the way of a labor-relations man, or you : 

lawyer, or 2-year deck officer, but what is the Federal avietienen nt 
cetting. 

My conclusions has always been that we are getting a lot of fine 
Reserve officers that we would need or would have to train otherwise. 
I don’t think what these people do in later life has anything to do 
with it. 

Mr. Barron. I think that you will agree—— 

The ( ‘uamrMaNn. I mean the fact they become very fine, outst: — 

zens, that is fine, but I don’t think that has anything to do wi 
determining what Federal appropriation we are going to put into i 

Mr. Barron. The future, you will need naval officers and people 
that go into naval establishments, that is what the Federal money ji 
spent for. 

I would like to point out, for instance, we have a young fellow, E. 
E}1is-—— 

The Crarrman. And in a direct way we are helping the merchant 
marine, which is a fourth arm of defense. 

Mr. Barron. These people I wanted to give you a random sample 
of are young men who have been graduated from the academy and 
have returned to industry, and the money spent in educating thos 
people 

The Cuarrman. If the Federal Government was going to put money 
in for a return to an industry you wouldn’t get a nickel. There has 
cot to be something else the Federal Government gets. If we did tha 
we would put money in all kinds of schools to train people for any 
particular industry, like the building industry. 

Mr. Barron. Can you tell me this? One or the other of the State 

cade mies is going to be maintained, or the Federal Academy ? 

The Cuamman. That is a decision we will have to make, I think. 

Mr. Barron. And I was stressing the cost in training for the grad 
uates of the State school as against the cost in training as set out by 
Mr. Sweeney. 

The Crarman. I don’t think there are more people coming out 
of the maritime academies percentagewise that do not pursue the voca- 
tion they are trained for than there are people coming out of the Naval 
Academies that leave the Navy. 

Mr. Barron. Possibly so. 

The CHatrmMan. Or retire. 

Mr. Barron. The men are available to participate in the industry 
at any time and many of them have. I could go on down the list to 
indicate to you some of the careers that these people follow; that is 
what I wanted to bring out here. 

The Cuatrman. The figures, of course, will show what actually is 
correct. The complaint has been that the State and Federal Govern- 
ment are appropriating taxpayers’ money to train men for a certain 
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purpose and that many of these men only get the training and then 
go out and use it for their own private benefit. I think that can be 

easily ascertained by statistics. We have some good ones tod: ay from 
the ( California ac ademy that disabuse that statement. 

We have to decide, and the Federal Government, what we are get- 
ting out of it for the money we spend. We think we are getting a lot 
out of the West Point and Annapolis and Air Academies, because we 
find very few of them do not pursue a career that they were intended 
for. Apparently most of these fellows from these Academies do pur- 
sue a career that it was intended to help out. 

Mr. Barron. Some of the figures given earlier were somewhat mis 
leading, and I think it was cleared up that a lot of the boys are in 
shoreside work that is closely connected with the maritime industry. 

The Cuatrman. And the complaint—there is nothing personal about 
this—but the complaint from the shipping people is that we ought 
to do more about this, instead of making it merely a steppingstone to 
shoreside jobs and law schools. 

Mr. Barron. Yes, sir; and of course, many people that were naval 
officers, trained Naval Reserve officers that were trained at Federal 
expense, are now in politics or in any other type of work. 

The CHarrMan. Sure. I went to Naval ROTC: that cost the Fed 
eral Government something when I was in college. 

Mr. Barron. Yes,sir. I would like to thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. I am a lieutenant commander, and I am a deck 
officer too. Iam the oldest in the Navy. 

Mr. Barron. Thank you very much. 


The Cuatrman. Thank you. Anything you have that you want 1 
pu ‘ in the record along those lines we will be glad to have it. 
Phe hearing will now be adjourned. 
(The following letters were received subsequently, for inclusio 
in the record. ) 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 12,1955 
Subject: Maritime training. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
nited States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. Donald D. Webster, counsel, Maritime Training § 
committee. ) 

DeAR Str: I want to thank you for your letter of November 3, 1955, enclosing 
a copy of the Congressional Information Bureau Bulletin of October 31 with 
respect to your hearings on October 31, 1955, and which I have read with interest 

The California Maritime Academy had a hearing in San Francisco on Mon 
day, October 31, before Senator Magnuson. Senator Knehel was also present 
Senator Magnuson had a very heavy schedule and our time was quite limited 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of my statement which TI put in the record at 
this hearing, but which I did not have time to read to the committee. Even 
though I wrote the statement, I feel that it contains a great many things that 
should be given careful consideration by the committee and I would appreciate 
it if you would read and digest it for the committee 

Iam not a novice at martime training, education, or things maritime, and I 
have held various positions of responsibility, acting purely in a civie capacity 
without compensation. I have been on the board of governors of the California 
Maritime Academy since 1941. TI have a complete background of the thinking 
since that time of the Training Division of the then War Shipping Administra 
tion and now, Maritime Administration. As shown in my statement, T was 
plainly told by Telfair Knight that after the war there would be no place for 
State maritime academies in the training of merchant marine officers. He spoke 
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in very plain words. His attitude is that of the Training Division up to t) 
present Administration and this attitude was carried over by Admiral Tie 
mann who was the head of maritime training and he and his clique evident 
tried to sell Louis Rothschild the idea of cutting off all Federal appropriations 
State academies because Mr. Rothschild’s first impulse was to do so. He, hoy 
ever, saw that this was wrong and reversed his stand 100 percent. 

I don’t see why there is any reason to withhold my thoughts in this matt: 

I have had the experience, I know the intent. What I am saying has absolute! 
nothing to do with the past or present Administration, but simply with one o1 
the bureaucracies that grew up and still seeks and struggles to maintain itself 

I am absolutely against any bill that seeks to make Kings Point permanent 
I am against it in both of my capacities: first, as a citizen, voter, taxpayer: an 
second, as a member of the board of governors of the California Maritime 
Academy. 

In my first capacity as a citizen, I deplore seeing my constitutional rights 
nibbled away. I am against what would put the Government in the scho 
business which is a power that was never delegated by the States to the Federa 
Government. Kings Point would be the first school wholly supported by Fed 
eral funds, operated, owned, and controlled by the Federal Government. No 
comparison should be made with Annapolis and West Point because they are 
schools maintained for the basic purpose of providing for the common defense 
which is one of the functions of the Federal Government and these schools do 
not train boys for private industry. The merchant marine is a private indus 
try. The function of State academies or Kings Point should not be to train 
pool of naval officers. Training Naval Reserve officers should be completely and 
absolutely incidental. They should train merchant-marine officers. I shudde 
to think what could happen to this country once our Federal Government delves 
into the education of our youths for private industry. We all can still remember 
how loathsome we thought it was of Hitler and Mussolini to be indoctrinating 
the youths of their countries along one line of thought. 

I am informed that at the recent American Legion convention at Miami the 
question arose as to whether the Legion would support UNESCO and that our 
State Department printed 3,000 pamphlets at Government cost, thinking that the 
American Legion would approve UNESCO. To the contrary the American Legion 
disapproved it and told the State Department to mind its own business and to 
keep out of the school business. 

Can you just imagine if our Federal Government started to teach the doctrines 
of UNESCO at Kings Point? Nothing could be worse than a ship’s captain 
believing the doctrine of internationalism as against nationalism. If there is 
one place that our flag should reign supreme, it is aboard our American vessels 
in foreign ports. Supposing the Federal Government decided to teach the do¢ 
trines of UNESCO at Kings Point, who would stop it? This is but one example 
of the disastrous things that could happen if the Federal Government gets i! 
the school business. 

I am amazed that all of the statements that I have heard people make co1 
cerning this matter seemingly indicate that they have never considered how 
fundamentally wrong a bill supporting Kings Point is. Some people may be will 
ing to trade a tiny piece of their constitutional rights for personal gratification 
Should this become widespread, we are simply through as a Nation with a co 
stitutional form of Government. I feel that if a bill to make Kings Point perma 
nent is passed that it surely will be attacked from a constitutional point of view 
because it will be the beginning of the end. Once our Federal Government takes 
over education this Nation will not exist because no others have. 

Besides the foregoing, I am against the bill as a taxpayer because it is a waste 
of Government money. If the end product; that is, the graduate of the State 
academy and Kings Point, is practically equal, which everyone admits, why 
should the Government spend more money in training our youths in becoming 
merchant-marine officers than is necessary? The cost of turning out a graduate 
at Kings Point to the Federal Government far exceeds the cost to the State 
academies. 

As a member of the board of governors of the California Maritime Academy 
I am against the bill to make Kings Point permanent because we at the State 
academies, at least in California, cannot compete with the free education offered 
by the Federal Government at Kings Point—no tuition, no cost to the students 
plus traveling expenses and allowances, and eventually, I know they will ask for 
pay each month equal to that paid to the midshipmen at Annapolis. The youths 
of this country are not clamoring to become merchant-marine officers. The in- 
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justry has been too depressed, and with all these things that Kings Point will 
iffer, I am sure they will attract many boys to Kings Point. 

I feel that this bill is but a step in Telfair Knight’s statement to me that there 
will be no place for State academies after the war. Once this bill is passed there 
is nothing to prevent Congress from taking our training vessels from us and any 
aid we now obtain. We cannot operate our school without this training vessel. 

I think that Louis Rothschild summed up this whole matter most admirably 
when he was the Federal Maritime Administrator, in his letter to Governor 
Knight of the State of California, dated Novemeber 5, 1953, in which he stated: 

“A further look at the records now leads us to believe, however, that: (1) 
education is primarily a State rather than a Federal function; (2) training ob 
tained from the State academies is generally equal to, if not superior to, that pro 
vided at Kings Point: (3) graduates of the Stute academies have been edu- 
cated at a lesser cost than those federally educated.” 

Neither is it necessary to maintain Kings Point for the purpose of training 
merchant-marine officers. The States having maritime academies met with Mr. 
Rothschild in Washington on November 23, 1953. He had asked whether the 
State academies could take over the then present student body of Kings Point 
and all training of maritime officers. The State academies all told him that we 
not only could, but that we would. 

If the States will do this at less cost to the Government, turning out as good ; 
product and thus prevent a basic fundamental constitutional error, then why 
make Kings Point permanent or appropriate any money for it? 

I understand that the record is still open with respect to the hearings on mari 
time training, and I will appreciate it if you will make this letter a part of the 
rec ord. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. D. SWEENEY 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., November 18, 1955. 
Subject: Maritime training. 
(Attention Mr. Donald D. Webster, counsel, Maritime Training Subcom- 
mittee.) 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I want to place myself on record with your committee concern- 
ing the question of whether or not Kings Point should be made permanent I 
have just read Mr. R. D. Sweeney's letter of November 12, addressed to you, 
and Mr. Sweeney has not left much to be added, since he has very clearly stated 
iny views on the matter, but I do wish to add my support and name to the 
remarks made by Mr. Sweeney. 

I, too, have some background in connection with this subject. I am a captain 
on the retired list of the United States Naval Reserve and served 3 of my 5 years 
of active duty in connection with training, being stationed for almost 2 years at 
the United States Naval Training Station in San Diego and having served as 
flag Secretary for Commander, Operational Training Command, Pacific, for 
over a year. Prior to my entry irto law school I graduated from the Universit) 

f California and received a teacher's credential. I have been active in the 
support of the California Maritime Academy since the year it was formed and 
helped the first superintendent, who was a personal friend of mine, with some 
of his growing problems. Because of my interest in the academy and my experi 
ence in training in the Navy, Governor Knight appointed me to the board of 
cvovernors cf the maritime academy in January of this year. 

I personally feel that Senator Magnuson stated the real kernel of this whole 
problem at the hearing in San Francisco when he said that the real issue involved 
in the present bill before Congress to make Kings Point permanent is the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Federal Governmen: shall take over the training of 
nerchant-marine officers or whether the Federal Government should get out of 
hat business and leave it up to the States who handled it prior to World War II. 
I also very firmly believe that too many of the people involved with the various 
State academies and too many people in the maritime industry have missed 
this point and have felt that this is just a passing phase which will quiet down 
and that all will be as before. 

I have read a great deal of literature put out by the supporters of Kings 
Point, and there is absolutely no question in my mind but that the ultimate 
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goal of the Kings Point supporters is the elimination of the State mariti; 
academies. I believe this to be a fact, and I believe that we should face fac 
and that Congress should realize that this is the real issue when dealing wit] 
this bill. Granted, the bill does not say anything about eliminating the Stat: 
academies, but once Kings Point is made permanent that is an inevitable result 
whether it happens 1 year or 10 years from now. 

I have nothing personally against any supporter of Kings Point and approac! 
this matter strictly from the standpoint of what is best for the people of th: 
United States. I, like Mr. Sweeney, can never be convinced that the United 
States would not be making a fatal step if the Federal Government moves into 
the field of education. This has always been recognized as a function of th« 
States, and we are only helping our enemies if we break this fundamental con 
cept of our Government. I think that the fact that the State academies also turn 
out Naval Reserve officers is probably the fact which has beclouded the issue so 
effectively. The purpose of either Kings Point or the State academies is not to 
train Naval Reserve officers as.such, but simply to give the merchant-marine 
officer the necessary naval training so as to enable him to work with the Navy 
as an officer on a merchant-type ship during war. I saw the need for this dur 
ing my 2 years of duty in the far Pacific and realize that this is a necessary 
part of their training. However, these boys are not trained to take the usual 
positions in the Navy as contemplated in the training of an ordinary Naval 
Reserve officer. If this concept of training is eliminated, then the reason for 
maintaining the training in the State academies is even more obvious. The 
supporters of Kings Point have very effectively fogged up the issue by trying 
to show that Kings Point is another Annapolis or West Point, but 10 seconds 
of solid thinking will show that there is absolutely no comparison and no simi 
larity between the two whatsoever. If the thinking of the Kings Point sup- 
porters is carried to its logical conclusion, then the Federal Government should 
set up a national academy for the training of doctors, lawyers, dentists, ete. 

I will not further clog your files, since Mr. Sweeney has expressed my feelings 
in more detail and very clearly, but I do want to be on record as being firmly 
and absolutely opposed to the passage of the bill under consideration or any com- 
promise thereof and to request your committee to recommend to Congress that 
Kings Point be closed and the training of merchant-marine officers return to the 
State academies as before the war. We are equipped, qualified, and willing to 
take all boys who want this type of training, and the only place where the Fed 
eral Government needs to get into the picture at all is to furnish us with som 
financial assistance, mainly in the field of furnishing us with the necessary 
training ships and keeping them operating. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
GENE M. HARRIS, 
Vember, Board of Governors, California Maritime Academy, 
Captain, USNR (Retired). 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., November 19, 1956 
Subject: Maritime Training. 
(COM MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


Y 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Donald W. Webster, counsel, Maritime Training Sub 
committee. ) 

DEAR Sir: I appreciate your letter of November 15, 1955, in reply to my lette1 
of November 12th. In my letter I raised various points as I did in my statement 
to the committee, one of which concerned the constitutionality of the Kings 
Point bill. I expressed my opinion that it is contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States for the Federal Government to spend Federal money, tax- 
payers’ money, for the maintenance, operation, and control of any school, colleze 
or university, or any other institution of learning, the purpose of which is to 
educate our youth for private industry or private life and that education for 
private industry and private life is a State function and rightly so. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 plainly states that it is the policy of the 
United States that it shall have a merchant marine owned and operated under 
the United States flag by citizens of the United States. I don’t believe that 
policy has been changed and hence, the American merchant marine is a private 
industry. Subsidies to various steamship companies do not change this. As 
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vou know, the Government has paid huge subsidies to the peanut industry, the 
heese industry, and to farmers, ete I trust that by so doing has not diverted 
hese industries from private ones to public ones. 

What prompts me to write you this letter is that there has just been given 
o me President Eisenhower's message to Congress which, I believe, he made 
on February 8, 1955, and also a transcript of the President’s press conference 
of February 9, 1955. 

After reading these I do not believe that anyone could help but come to the 

onelusion that if President Eisenhower is going to be consistent that he must 
eto the Kings Point bill. 

I would like to incorporate in the record at this place by reference that portion 
of the President’s message with reference to State and local responsibility for 
education and that portion of his statements at his press conference concerning 
education. This was, as you will recall, in reference to Federal aid to States for 
construction of schools and the like. 

At his press conference the President stated in part as follows: 

“Now, education very properly in our country has been the duty and respon- 
sibility of the locality and the State. That is a very wise provision of our Con 
stitution, reserving, as it did—reserved all the powers not specifically given to 
the Federal Government, reserving them to the States. They exercise authority 
in this field, and they should. 

= bd + * * * * 

“The objective is, though, as far as the Federal Government is concerned, to 
keep the authority, responsibility where it belongs, to apply leadership on a strong 
basis, to get an emergency program of construction started instantly, and to 
bring, with Federal help, this problem under control just as rapidly as possible. 

° * * - * 4 * 

“T believe that the greatest amount of authority, which means comparable 
responsibility, must be retained in the localities in our country or we are working 
steadily away from the system of government that has made this country great, 
hecause that kind of system exploits private initiative, local initiative, local care 
for the expenditures.” 

In his message to Congress in this respect the President stated in part as 
follows: 

“The phrase ‘free education’ is a deliberate choice. For unless education 
continues to be free—free in its response to local community needs, free from 
any suggestion of political domination, and free from impediments to the pursuit 
of knowledge by teachers and students—it will cease to serve the purposes of 
free men. 

a a * a * * + 

“A distinguishing characteristic of our Nation—and a great strength—is 
the development of our institutions within the coneept of individual worth 
and dignity. Our schools are among the guardians of that principle. Conse 
quently—and deliberately—their control and support throughout our history 
have been—and are—a State and local responsibility. 

“The American idea of universal public education was conceived as necessary 
in a society dedicated to the principles of individual freedom, equality, and self 
government. A necessary corollary is that public schools must always reflect 
the character and aspirations of the people of the community. 

“Thus was established a fundamental element of the American public-school 
system—local direction by boards of education responsible immediately to the 
parents of children and the other citizens of the community. Diffusion of au 
thority among tens of thousands of school districts is a safeguard against 
centralized control and abuse of the educational system that must be maintained. 
We believe that to take away the responsibility of communities and States in 
educating our children is to undermine not only a basic element of our freedom 
but a basic right of our citizens.” 

The fact that my thinking is the same as the thinking of the President and 
the Government is certainly a great relief. 

I know the argument will be and has been advanced that Kings Point is 
assisting in the national defense. The function of any maritime academy is 
to train merchant-marine officers and in doing so, a pool of merchant-marine 
officers may result who would be available to main merchant ships in time of 
war. The function of these academies is not to train reserve naval officers 
That is a function of the Department of the Navy who capable of doing it. 
It would be the greatest of fallacies if available merchant-marine officers would 
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be ordered into the Navy in time of war as reserve naval officers rather tha 
serving on board our merchant vessels in time of war. People who do no 
understand seem to think that the naval science courses given at the academi« 
under naval officers are for the purpose of making the graduates Naval Reserv: 
officers. That is not the purpose at all. The purpose is to indoctrinate merchant 
marine officers with an understanding of naval problems and operations so that 
a close cooperation and understanding will exist of the problems of each during 
wartime. I think one of the finest things a navy could do would be to order 
naval officers to serve aboard merchant ships, or if not to serve, to take 
cruises aboard merchant ships so that the Navy may likewise understand thx 
problems of the merchant.marine. 

I don’t think any Federal school, including Kings Point where the Gover 
ment is educating for private industry, can be justified on the basis that such 
students are needed in time of war as part of the national defense. That 
true of doctors, lawyers, engineers of all kinds, accountants, and every other 
professional man. Certainly there would be no justification for the Government 
to start a law school, a medical school, or an engineering school, the graduates 
of which would be employed by private industry unless a war occurs. President 
Kisenhower plainly states that education very properly in our country has 
been the responsibility and duty of the State and that this is a very wise pro 
Vision of our Constitution, reserving as it did all powers not specifically given 
to the Federal Government, reserving them to the States. 

The unions have stated they prefer State academies over the Federal system 
and steamship-company operators have stated that the State academies should 
be maintained and strengthened. One can’t strengthen them by the Federal 
Government entering into competition with pay, allowances, and completely fre¢ 
education from a monetary point of view. 

I can’t personally see where any citizen would want to give up a part of his 
constitutional rights with respect to a function that can be performed by the 
States as well as the Federal Government, and at a less cost to the Federal 
Government, and which function, as stated by the President, has been reserved 
to the States and cannot constitutionally be performed by the Federal Govern 
ment. 

Will you kindly call this letter to the attention of the committee and make it 
a part of the record. 

I, too, am very sorry that I have not had the pleasure of seeing you pel 
sonally. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
R. D. SWEENEY, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, California Maritime Academy. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1955 


Unirep STaTes SENATE, 
SpecrAL Maritime TRAINING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room G-—16, United 
States Capitol, at 10:35 a. m., Senator Frederick G. Payne, presiding. 

Present: Senator Payne. 

Also present: Donald D. Webster, committee counsel; and A. J. 
Bourbon, subcommittee professional staff member. 

Senator Payne. I will call the hearing to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearings that have been underway in 
connection with the work of this Senate Subcommittee on Mari 
time Training and Education. 

Senator Magnuson, chairman of the full Committee on Interstate 
ind Foreign Commerce of the Senate, is the chairman of the sub- 
committee. He has requested that I, as the other member, conduct the 
hearings on the east coast and in Washington. 

We have just completed hearings in Maine, Massachusetts and New 
York dealing with the State maritime academies, as well as the Fed- 
eral Academy at Kings Point. 

This morning we are very happy, indeed, to have with us a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Commerce, Mr. Morse. We will be very 
happy, indeed, to have you come up front. 

Do you care to have any of your staff with you ? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE G. MORSE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL MARI- 
TIME BOARD, AND MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Morsr. When I finish reading this prepared statement, if there 
are inquiries, I would like to have them. 

Senator Payne. Any time you would like to have them come up 
forward, just feel free to do so. 

Mr. Morsr. Thank you. My name is Clarence G. Morse. I am 
Chairman of the Maritime Board and Maritime Administrator. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before your subcom 
mittee today. I would like to open my statement by confirming the 
policy of the Maritime Administration in supporting training at the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy and the State maritime 
academies. 


409 
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The Maritime Administration has testified favorably on a bill, 
H. R. 3088, April 20, 1955, for the permanent establishment of t} 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. ‘This action on our part 
is sufficient to indicate how Important we believe the Federal Academy 
is to our American merchant marine and the national defense. 

The splendid contribution of the State academies to the growth and 
deve lopme nt of the American merchant marine is likewise recognized 
by the Maritime Administration. Continued Federal aid to thes 
State maritime academies has our wholehearted support and is fully 
justified. 

This training of merchant marine officers, performed by the State 
maritime academies, is of special national interest and is fully in ac 
cord with the principles contained in the recommendations of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, which recommends sup 
port by the Federal Government “to stimulate forms of training es- 
pecially important to the national interest.” 

Today, Federal aid for the State academies is provided for in the 
appropriations, and it is the intention of the Maritime Administra- 
tion to continue such aid. We realize that the Federal Government 
has a decided equity in all merchant marine training because of the 
vital importance of an American merchant marine to our national 
defense. 

The industry can absorb about 1,500 new officers per year. The 
combined output of F ederal and State maritime academies is approxi- 
mately 450 graduates and consequently does not adversely affect those 
officers coming up from the ranks for job opportunities. 

The large pool of World War IT merchant officers, owing to attri- 
tion factors of deaths, physical disabilities, overage, and occupation 
changes, is no longer an available reserve. Our trained manpower for 
the manning of a wartime merchant fleet is below the mobilization 
requirements. 

1 now would like to express the views of the Maritime Administra- 
tion on certain proposals that have been made concerning correspond- 
ence courses and upgrading schools for maritime personnel. 

At one time the Maritime Administration conducted the United 
States Maritime Service Institute. This was the correspondence 
school of the United States Maritime Service, but it was found to be 
a losing proposition for the Federal Government. 

I might interpolate by saying that it isn’t so much a matter of dol 
lars and cents that we elected to discontinue that Service, but more 
on the basis that the number of people who finished the courses was 
a relatively _ percentage. 

I think it was in the neighborhood of 10 or 15 percent of those 
who cetet the courses, and we found that it was not a satisfactory 
means of training personnel. 

As a result, it—referring to the correspondence school—was sold 
to private interests with the understanding that the correspondence 
courses for maritime personnel would be continued. 

It is now known as the Maritime Studies Institute, New York City. 
In addition, there is the International Correspondence School, Scran- 
ton, Pa. Both of these schools provide correspondence courses 1n 
maritime subjects which are available to anyone. It seems unnecessary 
and unwise, therefore, for the Maritime Administration to inaugurate 
correspondence courses for seamen. 
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At this time there does not seem to be any justification for the 

tablishment of upgrading schools by the Federal Government. for 
seamen seeking or Bai: al licenses. T he cities of New York: Alameda, 
on Long Beach, Calif: Portland, Oreg. : and Seattle, Wash., have, 

s part of their evening high-school curriculums, courses in maritime 
upgr: ading. Part of the cost is defr: aying by the Federal Government 
through the Office of Education. 

Further, there are approximately 28 private schools in existence 
that prepare candidates for ocean licenses. These schools charge a 
tuition fee and are located in leading seaports. 

The majority of licensed deck and engineering officers come up 
from the ranks. Therefore, a real need exists for certain special train- 
ing courses of short duration for such officers. Maritime has now 
under consideration the establishment of seminars at college level for 
licensed officers. 

The course for deck officers, utilizing the facilities of the electronics 
laboratory at Kings Point, would highlight developments in the fast- 
moving field of electronic nav igational aids, and would combine opera- 
tional and theoretical instruction. For engineering officers, the course 
would, utilizing the facilities of the engineering laboratory at Kings 
Point, provide | instruction in the newest developments in the marine 
propane plants and auxiliary equipment. 

sa Federal-institution, the United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy has potentialities which should be utilized, particularly so in the 
field, of research. Industry has found research essential for pro- 
gressive development and long-range planning. 

The faculty and facilities at Kings Point could provide the nucleus 
for a research organization capable of conducting studies in the field 
of management-labor problems and in the development. of operational 
tec hniques that could result in performance improvements in the mari- 
time industry. This we hope to develop in the near future. 

The present Academic Ac lvisory Board of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy is composed of prominent educators. The 
membership of the Board is now in the process of being changed 
accordance with usual procedures and with replacements coming on 
the Advisory Board on a staggered rotational basis. 

At the 1956 meeting of the Academic Advisory Board, as in previous 
years, the Chairman of the Board will be requested to make an exami- 
nation of the curriculum at the United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy to determine if it is adequate and sufficiently broad to fulfill the 
mission of the Academy ; that is— 
impart * * * the necessary academic background and the fundamentals of a 
practical nautical education essential to a successful Career at sea. 

We are studying the advisability of setting up an executive commit- 
tee within the Advisory Board and having the executive committee 
meet at quarterly intervals. By so doing we believe an improvement 
in the activities, functions, and purposes of the Advisory Board will 
be achieved. 

We are concerned about reports that it is becoming difficult for man- 
agement to hire Federal or State Maritime Academy graduates. 
Whether this is due to prevailing practices in union hall operations 
or discrimination, we do not know. 


69557—56——27 
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It would be unfortunate if Federal and State training organizations 
designed for national defense purposes, should find that. their gradu. 
ates are meeting opposition from organized maritime labor whe; 
seeking employme nt. 

A matter of vital importance to the Federal and State maritime off 
cer training programs is their continued relationship with the Nay) 
If I may have the chairman’s indulgence, I should like to read a lette: 
from the Assistant Secretary of the N: ivy dated April 13, 1955, cor 
cerning this important matter, which reads as follows: 

Your letter of March 7, 1955, to Vice Admiral Holloway requesting extension 
of the officer candidate (merchant marine), USNR, program has been give: 
careful consideration. I am pleased to inform you that this program will b 
extended to include those students entering the Federal and State maritime 
academies in the fall of 1955. 

It is to be noted that in taking this action, the Navy is committed, by reason 
of the selective service exemption implications, to bringing on active duty when 
commissioned all individuals who will be enrolled in the program. This may 
result in undesirable curtailment of certain other naval officer procurement pro 
grams, and thus may react to the possible detriment of the Navy and to the 
merchant marine. 

In view of these considerations, and most especially of the inadvisability of 
committing too great a percentage of proc ure ment for a future year on a relatively 
long-term basis, it is anticipated that the Navy would be unable to take favorable 
action of this nature on any further request for continuance of this program. 

Quite naturally the Navy’s intent to withdraw from this program 
caused grave concern. However, to alleviate the Navy’s responsibility 
for calling Federal and State academy graduates to immediate active 
naval duty as required under the officer candidate, USNR, program, 
ee nator Smith of Maine and Congressman Hale of Maine introduced 

. 1748, a bill to reinstate the former midshipman status retroactive 
to January 1, 1953, wherein the Navy would not be required to cal] 
the graduates to immediate naval duty. 

The midshipman program was in effect at the Federal and State 
academies from 1940 until 1953, when the program was eliminated by 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. As a stopgap measure, the 
Navy permitted an officer candidate program for the classes entering 
the academies subsequent to 1952 

Admiral Holloway, Chief of Naval Personnel, appeared before the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee and, in behalf of the Department 
of the Navy, recommended enactment of this bill. et at a 
later informal meeting between members of my staff and the Navy, 
we learned that there was a definite possibility that the Navy would 
withdraw its support to reinstate the midshipman program. At this 
time we understand the Department of Defense has this matter under 
are sms and we do not know what the decision will be. 

The Navy’s attitude was presumably engendered by the Secretary 
of Defense's position that when selective-service deferments are re 
quested by the Navy for midshipmen in training at maritime acade- 
mies, such midshipmer n shall, when commissioned, be ordered to active 
naval duty. Consequently, the Department of the Navy would be in 
the same position as under the officer candidate program as recited 
in the Assistant Secretary of the Navy’s letter, which I have previously 
read. 

Quite frankly, we are in a dilemma as to how to proceed in the 
event the Navy withdraws from this program. There would be no 
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assurance that the students would, under present Selective Service 
regulations, be permitted to complete their training. Students could 
be inducted at any stage of their training. 

We are not suggesting that our students and graduates receive treat 
ment more favorable than that accorded to others in a similar cate 
vory. We are suggesting that a means should be discovered of en 
abling our students ‘to comple te their technical training at Kings Point 
and that following graduation, if the Navy is unable to continue call- 

ing these men up for active service when they are commissioned, some 
suitable service substitute be established. 

It appears to us, rather than inducting these graduates into the 
Army or Air Force, where their technic ‘al maritime training will be 
of little or no value, it would be much more advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment to have them serve their active service w ith the Coast Guard 

MSTS or naval auxiliaries of the Navy where their service would 
pater oh nt their Kings Point training. 

The solution to this pressing problem can only be answered by 
those in the highest echelon of the Department of Defense and Selec 
tive Service who must face the logistic facts of war that the armed 
services Cannot operate without a merchant marine. A merchant 
marine in time of war requires trained manpower. 

These young graduates, if appointed as midshipmen and commis- 
sioned in the Naval Reserve, with an 8- vear period of obligated serv- 
ice, should be placed in a category available only as officer reserve for 
the manning of merchant-type vessels upon mobilization. 

In conclusion, I wish to say how much I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of appearing before your committee, and I feel that so much 
has been accomplished by your staff for the very thorough study they 
conducted of the maritime training program. 

I, or members of my staff, would be pleased to answer any questions 
that the committee may ask. 

Senator Payne. I want to thank you very much, indeed, Mr. Morse, 
for the very clear-cut and helpful statement that you have given to 
this committee, and we are particularly indebted for the bri inging to 
our attention of the details of the Navy ‘proble m. 

I also want to say that it is encouraging, certainly, to have you con- 
firm the policy the at I would trust is the present policy of the Maritime 
Administration, namely, to support the training program at both the 
Academy at Kings Point and the State maritime academies, because, 
as you will recall, this last year we went through another one of those 
episodes that have been plaguing this training over a number of years. 
It is either feast or famine. 

As you know it has been a situation where maybe one academy will 
be supported, while for the others there have been recommendations 
made that no further support at the Federal level should be given. 
I was particularly interested in the report that was issued, I believe 
in July, by the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, in which 
they set forth very clearly, as you have in your statement, that we 
should stimulate forms of training especially important to the national 
interest. 

There certainly is no question in anyone’s mind, I would judge, that 
this maritime training program is definitely in the national interest. 
At Kings Point on Friday morning we had an opportunity to hear 
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the testimony given by Admiral Badger, who is a Navy man, Annapo 
lis, one one of our great admirals, and who did such a very outstand 
ing jo! » both in the Atlantic We also in the Pacific, and is a holder of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. He was in complete command 
of the logistics planning = which the then General Eisenhower and 
his forces were supplied with all the critical materials that were 
required in order to effect the successful landings at Normandy. 

The statement of Admiral Badger will be available, of course, to 
read, but it was particulirly significant that Admiral Badger, in pay- 
ing great tribute not only to the merchant marine service and its officer 
personnel who prosecuted this landing of supplies so promptly and 
so efficiently, also paid great tribute to the work that is being done 
not only at the State ac ademies, but especially at Kings Point, where 
he has had apparently a wonderful opportunity to observe the 
ope ‘rations. 

Admiral Badger paid especially high tribute to Admiral McClintock, 
who is the Superintendent at that Ac rademy. One statement that he 
made amazed me tremendously, coming from an Annapolis gradu 
ate, in which he said—perhaps I had better quote it, because it is right 
here—in which he said: 

I think that the coordination is a very necessary thing. I have also heard 
who should be the head of these academies. 

Well, personally, I would hate to see an Army officer at the head of a naval 
academy. I would hate to see a steel man as the head of the Naval Academy 
I would hate to see anybody except a naval officer as head of the Naval Academy, 
and the same way at West Point, and I feel that the Maritime Commission should 
maintain a selected officer out of their service at the head of this Academy, fully 
charged with the responsibility of the Government’s training of these students 
here and responsible for such research and development along the lines of the 
curriculum and standards as to be able to be a sound leader toward other 
academies that might be organized under State or any other source. 

I, therefore, would like to say that in these things, I have looked, I have got 
to pay a compliment to the present commandant of this Academy. I have 
watched him; as I have told you, I have compared the standards of this school 
as an individual school, and one, frankly, that I have seen most of lately as 
comparable in its standards and the spirit of these young men that are here, 
and the smartness, and I see them aboard ships, aboard the United States going 
to Europe, aboard the América, out in the Pacific, the American President Lines. 

I see the young graduates of these schools, and if you don’t mind my saying 
so, they seem to me to be a group that we can be very proud of. 

In fact, he went on and even elaborated and said that he would 
compare the students that he had observed at these maritime schools, 
and particularly Kings Point, on a par with the men out of Annapolis, 
itself, which again was quite a thing coming from an Annapolis 
graduate, and which I thought was quite a tribute. 

Now, the thing that was most significant in Admiral Badger’s state 
ment was the fact that he did not deliver it from a prepared text. He 
spoke entirely on an extemporaneous basis and it was right from his 
heart. I am sure that he has made a record that will last for many, 
many years to come, because of the abilities that he has demonstrated 
in the past and the intimate knowledge that he has of how this mari- 
time training and the success of the merchant marine of this country 

play a very definite part in our national defense scheme, as well as in 
out peaceful pursuits. 

So, I am sure you will be interested in reading it. 
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Mr. Morse. I have had the pleasure of reading some of the testi- 
mony that was taken in Maine. I haven’t seen the subsequent testi- 
mony, but I want to read every word of it. 

We are gratified that this committee is taking the interest it is 
showing in both the State schools and Kings Point. We are obviously 
doubly gratified by the very fine praise given to us by Admiral Badane. 

It is frustr: iting to us. as I know it must be to the State schools, 
have this question of the continuance of appropriations being r: a 
every year, or every several years. We are very hopeful that not only 
Kings P oint, but the State schools, will be plac edona permanent basis. 
We think it is essential that they be so placed. 

Senator Payne. Well, I cert: ainly would agree with you, and I am 
sure the members of the staff and all who are interested in this will 
agree. It is pretty hard on a young man who decides that this is the 
type of tr aining that he wants to enter into, the type of life that he 
wants to enter into, that he no more than gets started when all of 
sudden somehing happens where the situation is almost ceaaaslonels 
changed overnight, because particularly in the State academies there 
is an intergovernmental relationship there between the State and the 
Federal Government. 

Our legislative bodies don’t always act in concurrence, so that State 
legislatures can very well have completed their plans for the next 
biennial, we will say, in certain instances, when suddenly the Federal 
Congress decides on something that leaves the States in almost a hope 
less position. 

So that it is my hope that we may be able to come out of this whole 

situation, as a result of this study, with some plan whereby at le ast a 

sonable degree of certain ty may be given to the continuance of this 
type of training, and that these State academies may receive due recog- 
nition along with the Federal Academy. 

I want to say that it was a consider: ible source of gratification to me 
to be able to observe personally not only the facilities, but the type a 
staff and the superintendents of the St ate academies, as well as Kin 
Point. They are all, i In my judgement, doing a most excellent job. 

The type of men that they have there trainin g, it would do anyone's 
heart good to have a chance to be there with them, observe them in 
action. Friday I was honored with a review of the battalion at Kings 
Point, and I am going to say frankly, I agree fully with what Admiral 
Badger stated; that certainly from a st: indpoint of bearing, precision, 
drill, I have never witnessed, in my experience with the Armed Forces, 
a finer display at a review than I saw there at Kings Point. 

It issomething of which this Nation can be very, very proud, indeed. 
As we went through the various laboratories and workshops there at 
the Academy, again I was tremendously impressed with the type of 
training, the very thorough, very comprehensive training that is being 
given to those young men there at the schools. 

It is a tremendous pride that the young men have in what they are 
doing. and it is good to hear the Administr: ator come up here and 
make the statement that he has. 

I would feel willing to support right down the line this form of 
training, and to work with this committee in trying to develop legis- 
lation that not only will make Kings Point permanent, but will also 
give to the State academies a status of cert: inty in the years ahead so 
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they can plan in accordance with that sort of a program and work 
toward keeping this maritime training on a stable basis. 

Mr. Morse. We are very gratified by your comments, Senator. | 
am enthusiastic about Kings Point. I have been up there. I know 
Admiral McLintock and Dean Trump and some of the staff, and I 
think they are doing a magnificent job. 

I haven't had the pleasure of visiting the State schools themselves, 
but I have met Admiral Durgin, for example, and several of the othe: 
superintendents, and I think they are very high-caliber men. 

If the job that they are doing is comparable to them as men, I am 
sure they are doing excellent work, 

Senator Payne. Before I turn to the staff to see if they have any 
particular questions to ask, Iam particularly interested in the infor- 
— that you have given us regarding the Navy program. 

don’t know what might be worked out, but certainly from what I 
es ave been able to observe, not only on this inspection, but upon other 
inspections I have made of my own State academy, it would be my 
impression that a young man who undertakes the type of training 
that one of these boys takes at these maritime academies, cert: ainly gets 
everything, and more, too, than he would ever get in boot training 
or during a period of service under the selective service program. 

It seems difficult, really, to see why, if these boys take this form of 
training, which is in many instances far more rigid than they would 
ever get in the other branches of the service—I can assure you of 
that—and there are some advantages to it, also—but certainly there 
is a real need for very definite consideration of that situation, because 
it does have an effect upon maritime activities. It has an effect pro 
viding immediate officer personnel as required by our merchant ma 
rine, and I think that it is something that we surely ought to go into. 

I can assure you we are not going to duck this particular issue in 
any way in connection with the final consideration that this commit 
tee gives to the problem. 

Mr. Morse. I don’t think the boys themselves would ask for special 
consideration. 

Senator Payne. No. 

Mr. Morse. We in Maritime don’t feel they should ask for special 
consideration. 

Senator Payne. That is right. 

Mr. Morse. But we do feel they could and should be put in some 
sort of active service which would compliment their training and 
studies, which would improve their value to the Government in the 
event of a mobilization requirement. 

Senator Payne. That is right. 

Mr. Morse. And most important is it that they be placed in a spe- 
cial category so that if mobilization is required they can be picked up 
for this particular type of activity, rather than being put in the 
Regular Navy or in some other military service. 

Senator Payne. That is right. 

I don’t think I have any further questions right at this moment, so 
I will turn to members of the staff to see if they have any particular 
questions that they might like to raise. 

Mr. Wersrer. Mr. Morse, from a staff level, one of the most dis 
turbing factors which we have observed in this whole problem has 
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been the unwarranted competition between the State academies and 
Kings Point since 1952 

Tentatively, at a staff level, we have come to the conclusion that 
competition between the State academies and Kings Point. serves a 
very useful purpose from a national point of view when it is restricted 
to the curricula of the various schools and to the playing field, but that 
when it gets down to fighting for, let us say, their ws existence, either 
Kings Point or the State schools, but not both, it serves no useful 
purpose. I am wondering if, as a matter of Saictete ation polic, y; 
you would agree, let us say, for yourself, as Chairman of the F 7 al 
Maritime Board, and as Maritime Administrator, and perhaps in a 
sense for those who come after you, that such secleellt as we ‘an ive 
found to be not in the national interest at a staff level is, in your opin- 
ion, not in the national interest ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I have told Admiral Durgin on several occasions, and 
the other superintendents whom I can’t name offhand, that there is 
room and need for both the State schools and Kings Point in our over- 
all picture; that one is not exclusive of the other. 

There is a place, there is a need, and there is opportunity for the 
State schools and Kings Point, and as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I think both the State schools and Kings Point should be 
continued. They aren't competitive; they are both working toward 
the same end. 

Senator Payne. I was interested in another statement that you 
made here with regard to Kings Point being sort of a laboratory, 
as it were, in developing certain techniques and certain training and 
research that might be used at the State schools. If I reme »mber cor- 
rectly, Admiral Badger touched upon that, believing that Kings Point, 
because of the type of facilities it has, and the support at the Federal 
level, would be able to develop certain things that could be of tre- 
mendous value to these State academies, so that they could work 
together as a team, all doing their job in their respective capacities, 
to try to keep this maritime training activity on a very high plane, 
which is of interest, of course, to the ship operators. 

Mr. Wessrer. Another thing at a staff level that we have observed 
s the lack of coordination and interchange of information and views 
between the supervisors or administrators of the State academies and 
the supervisors or administrators at Kings Point. 

We think we understand why, since 1952, there has been so little 
in this field in the way of cooperation and coordination, but I would 
like you, for the record, to indicate whether you believe in normal 
times, where there is no feeling that either the State academies or 
Kings Point are about to perish, that such an interchange of views 
would be in the best interest of the country ? 

Mr. Morse. I don’t know what are normal times any more. 

Mr. Wessrer. I quite agree. 

Mr. Morse. Normal times seem to be a state of confusion today, 
but I think that the reason there has been a deficiency in interchange 
of views has been because of the uncertainty of both the State se hools 
and of Kings Point of their status; whether they are going to be here 
today or gone tomorrow. 

But as far as I am personally concerned, I think there should be 
a complete interchange of views, a close cooperation of all the State 
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schools amongst themselves, and all of the State schools with Kings 
Point. 

I think it would be very desirable. 

Mr. Weester. Frequently a problem of this sort gets down to who 
will make the first move, and I have suggested to Admiral McLintock 
that Federal Academy would be in good standing, in my opinion, in 
this picture, if it took upon itself the obligation or the responsibility 
of moving first to invite the supervisors or superintendents or leading 
lights of the State academies to conferences and meetings where an 
inte rchange could take place. 

That doesn’t require any comment on your part, but if you would 

‘are to, why, we would appreciate having it for the record. 

Mr. Morse. I would support you 100 percent, not only on the 
vcademic level but that there should be mutual views and uses. 

Mr. Wessrer. I am appreciative of the fact that on page 4 of your 
prepared statement you alluded to things nliaoend you say you nem 
heard concerning the difficulty for management . hire Federal « 
State maritime academy graduates. 

You gO On to say : 

Whether this is due to prevailing practices in union hall operations or dis- 
crimination, we don’t know. It would be unfortunate if Federal and State 
training organizations designed for national defense purposes should find that 
their graduates are meeting opposition from organized maritime labor when 
seeking employment. 

The oe has heard similar reports. I think the record 
should show that by that statement, if I am correct, you don’t mean 
to find fault with union practices of according to their members job 
opportunities in relation to seniority. 

You have no objection to that ? 

Mr. Morse. Certainly not, nor to A. B.’s by means of improvement 
of their knowledge, their studies, going up through the hawse pipe 
and becoming licensed officers. 

[ think that is a very desirable thing. 

Mr. Wesster. Am I correct in assuming that the place at which vou 
would draw the line—and parenthetically I would say as a member 
of the staff this is the place at which I would draw the line—is that 
erganized Jabor has every right—and those rights should be pro 
tected—to set about to obtain jobs for its members on the basis of 
seniority, and that when an Academy man becomes a member of a 
union he deserves no special preference by reason of the fact that he 
went to the Academy ¢ 

But if and when union practices take on a conspiratorial nature of 
preventing Academy men, by reason of the fact that they are Academy 
men, from obtaining employme nt, then the line has been crossed over 
and oP propriate action at that time perhaps should be taken to prevent 
such a defeat of the policy of the Federal Government in originally 
painine these men at the academies? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know whether it is or not a fact that so-called 
conspiratorial action does exist. I have heard comments, and I 
haven’t had the opportunity to run them down; but I will endeavor 
to do so. 

[ have heard comments that the graduates of the State schools and 
Kings Point are at a disadvantage in getting jobs. If that is a fact, 
I think it is unfortunate. 
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We are not suggesting that they should have a priority. We are 
suggesting only that they should be accorded the same opportunities 
that any other union man is accorded. 

Mr. Werster. I quite agree with that position. 

Senator Payne. There is just one observation that I want to make 
that will be clearly emphasized in the report itself as to a result of 
testimony. 

You know, many times apparently those who either don’t under- 
stand the program or who may for some reason be opposed to the 
program come up with the statement that “Yes, these young men get 
the tr: uning at these maritime academies, but then they never follow 
the sea.’ 

Well, it is going to be a very illuminating proposition to have sprea 
upon the record here exactly what has h: ap ypened in the careers of ten 
young men who have gri aduated from the academies, because either 
they generally are shown to be following es maritime work, or serv- 
ing in the Navy, or they are in certain shore positions. People don’t 
understand that xa on shore installations, in engineering design, 
and in certain technological work, and so forth, plays a very important 
part in maintaining an efficient merchant marine activity in this 
country. When this record is complete, 1 am sure that it will lay to 
rest once and for all this contention that some have made, undoubtedly 
sincerely, that these young men are just taking advantage of this par- 
ticular type of training and then not following up with it at all in 
later vears. because the record will show it not to be the case. 

Mr. Bot RBON. In view ot the orave concerh e@ xpre ssed at t the aca id 
emies over the apparent change in Navy attitude toward the training 
program it might be helpful if the record could contain a ve ry brief 
description of the difference between the present officer-candidate pro 
gram and the former midshipman program which Sadan Smith’s 
bill would seek to reinstate. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Which could be sup yplie “lat a later date for the record 
if you would like to. It would serve our purpose equally well if that 
were supplied at a later time. 

Mr. Mi MSE, Well, | have Mr. Everett right here who ean tell you 
about that. 

Mr. Wesrster. Very well. 

\ir. Evererr. My name is John T. Everett. J am maritime training 
officer of the Maritime Administration. 

Regarding the Midshipmen USNR program—upon graduation, if 
they were commissioned as an ensign in the Naval Reserve, it was not 
binding upon the Navy to call them to active duty. Tlowever, in the 
officer-candidate program, they sign a contract that immediately upon 
graduation they will serve on active duty for a period of 2 years. And 
the Navy has no leeway, we understand, in that they must order them. 

Does that answer your question 

Mr. Bourson. I think so. Thank you. I wanted to get that in the 
record. 

Senator Payne. I might mention that he is a good Portland, Maine, 
man, incidentally. 

Mr. Evererr. The senior class at Kings Point now are in the mid- 
shipmen category. Upon graduation they will not be immediately 
ordered to active duty by the N ‘avy. However, the sophomore class 
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and the freshman class are officer candidates; and they have signed a 
contract with the Navy that upon graduation they will immedi: Maly 
go on active duty for 2 years. And in the Navy’s point of view, it is 
obligatory upon them to call these young men immediately upon 
pri iduation. 

Now, it is permissive with the midshipmen. 

Mr. Bournon. And they may or may not be called / 

Mr. Evererr. Yes; they may or may not be called. 

Mr. Bourson. But in the meantime are they subject to be drafted 
in the Army ¢ 

Mr. Evererr. No; they are not subject to be drafted in the Army. 

Mr. Bourron. I wonder if it would be possible to give us for the 
record, or to give us at a later date for the record, just what that 10 
to 15 percent of completion in your correspondence courses repre 
sented in actual numbers of men ? 

Mr. Evererr. The total number of men ? 

Mr. Bourson. Yes. How many men are represented in the 10 to 
15 percent who completed the correspondence courses / 

Mr. Evererr. Of course, that has been going on for quite a number 
of years. 

Mr. Morse. We had better supply that for the record. 

Mr. Evererr. Yes. That is quite involved. 

Mr. Bournon. At the same time could you tell us whether the 
number now taking those correspondence courses from the people to 
whom you have sold them is approximately the same or less or more 
than when they were under Government auspices? 

Mr. Evererr. We will undertake to get that information. 

Mr. Bourson. And, finally, with regard to the 28 private schools 
that are available for training, would you say that a large number of 
those were primarily “cram” schools, or are they schools that re sally 
give the same type of training that the Government usut lly gives? 

Mr. Evererr. I would say they are all purely “cram” se hools, to the 
best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Bournon. That is all I have. 

Mr. Wepsrer. I have 1 or 2 questions that relate to the passage of 
the so-called Kings Point bill and perhaps administration under that 
bill. 

Am I correct in assuming that General Order 22 might have to be 
revised in order to make it applicable to the new state of affairs? 

Mr. Evererr. General Order No. 22 is the State academy; and No. 
24 is the Kings Point Academy. 

Mr. Wesster. Thank you for the correction. 

Am I correct in assuming that perhaps General Order 22 and 
General Order 24 might have to be revised in light of the changed 
picture once Kings Point is established as a permanent institution ! 

Mr. Evererr. Yes, sir. Especially the selection of the students. 

Mr. Wessrer. One point that we heard raised as we visited the State 
academies was the concern that the aid to the State academies was 
geared to the Navy physical examination. I am sure that you under- 
stand the factor to which I refer. 

Mr. Everett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wessrer. The position taken by certain of the State school 
authorities was to the effect that since upon graduation men who had 
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been unable to pass the Navy physical but had passed the Coast Guard 
physical were after 6 months” service in the merchant marine ac 

a able to the Navy, that perhaps the tying in of Federal aid with 
the Navy physical was unnecessarily harsh. I am wondering whether 

for the record at a later date or now you would care to comment on 
that criticism of the Federal aid as being tied in with the Navy 
physical. 

it seems to me that it is a matter of sufficient importance that you 
might wish to read the record that was made at the State academy 
hearings and then comment for our record, which will be kept open 
until November 20. 

Mr. Morse. Admiral Durgin discussed that with me at one time. 
But we have not yet made a study of the matter. And we prefer to do 
so before giving a reply. We will supply that for the record. 

Mr. Wesster. A further suggestion that was made was that once 
Kings Point becomes a permanent institution there should be a Board 
of Trustees or Visitors composed of a representative of the Depart 
ment of Commerce, perhaps as Chairman; a representative of the 
Navy Department, a representative of the Coast Guard, a re presenta- 
tive of the Labor Department, and the fifth one, a representative of 
educational institutions—an educator, in other words, 

The merit of such a proposal is another matter which we would 
appreciate comment on. The thought that we at the staff level had 
was that such a Board of Trustees or Visitors would not have to be 
set up in the Kings Point bill. But perhaps by Executive order such 
a board could be established, if there was merit in such a board. 

We would appreciate comment from the Maritime Administration 
on that also. 

Mr. Morse. We have given consideration to the desirability of en- 
larging our Academic Advisory Board to include some qualified man 
from labor and some qualified man from management. We think that 
would broaden the base and perhaps might improve the quality of the 
personnel that are graduated. 

That is somewhat along the same line that you are thinking. 

Mr. Wersrer. Because of just the problem which you raised this 
morning, the Navy problem, as we have referred to it here tod: ay, it 
might seem advisable to have on there a representative of the Nav y 
Department who could keep you fully appraised of the thinking of the 
Navy Department as it touched on maritime training as such. 

Mr. Morse. I think we frequently have on our academic advisory 
hoard a retired naval admiral and ordinarily a retired admiral from 
the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Wessrer. The last matter which I wanted to bring up for dis 
cussion is the question of whether under the present Kings Point bill 
in your opinion there is any basis in law for according to the students 
at Kings Point the same pay that the students at Annapolis and West 
Point receive / 

Mr. Evererr. It isn’t in the present bill, sir. 

Mr. Wester. Do you know of any reason why, if, and when it were 
determined that pay should be given to the students at Kings Point, 
pay should not also be given to ‘the students in the State academies / 

Mr. Everett. |] ersonally I don’t think so. I think if Kings Point 
gets the pay, then the State achdemies should likewise receive the 
pay. 
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Mr. Morse. I testified not on that specific question, but I testified 
before the House committee on the permanent status bill. And. as I 
recall, my testimony was to the effect that the students should not 
receive pay unless they were under an obligated service undertaking 
similar to the obligated service which anyone attending Annapolis, 
for example, undertakes. 

Mr. Wessrer. I think by way of explanation as to why this point 
is material to legislative history of the Kings Point bill and as to 
the background of the study under Senate Resolution 35 is that we 
have frequently received testimony in support of making Kings Point 
, permanent institution framed in language that it should be done in 
order to make Kings Point on an identical par with Annapolis and 
West Point. And rather than leave any ambiguity as to whether pay. 
inonthly payments to the students, would be forthcoming under this 
bill, our legislative history should show that it is not contemplated or 
is not provided for. 

And further that unless some reasons are shown which have not 
been shown to date, that if and when in the future pay is authorized 
for Kings Point students, it should at the same time be authorized for 
students attending the State academies of Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, and California. 

Mr. Morse. We would prefer to supply our comments before the 
record is closed. That would in part be a matter of administrative 
policy, policy of the administration, whether they would or would not 
go along with that proposal. 

Mr. Wessrer. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. May I just ask this, because it was observed by us 
during our inspection—and I do not ask you to give any answer now 
but possibly you can submit your thoughts so that it might be made a 
part of the report. 

The facilities at Kings Point can provide for approximately 1.100. 
At the present time I believe they are utilizing up to about 900. Now, 
naturally, of course, appropriation comes into the picture: but, because 
the facilities are available and because of the demand for competent 
trained personnel in this field, I would like to have your thoughts 
as to what thinking there might be on the part of the administration 
with reference to making such use of the facilities as are presently 
available. The industry has generally right down the line indicated— 
as you have in your statement—a need of about 1,500 trained officer 
personnel per year in the maritime service; and that even with that 
stepup it would only be possible for the Federal and State academies 
to provide something in the vicinity of, let us say, 550 to 600 at the 
most, of that 1,500. This gives plenty of allowance for men to come 
up through the ranks through the hawsepipe and take over. So if 
vou could give us your thinking on that, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Mors. We will supply our comments on that. 

Senator Payne. Because I think, again, some people have the im- 
pression that we are training far more men than are needed. And as 
a matter of fact, we are not. And the service that these academies 
are rendering is not in any way hindering at all men who have the 
capabilities and the interest and the initiative to come up through the 
hawsepipe and receive their proper recognition also. 

Mr. Wessrer. I have one final question, Mr. Morse. 
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In our study to date we have observed, especially in the State 
icademy in New York and somewhat in Massachusetts and somewhat, 
but even less, in Maine that there is concern that onee Kings Point 
s made permanent—and parenthetically I believe all of those schools 
are willing that Kings Point be made permanent—nonetheless, they 
are concerned that in filling the quota of incoming students in the 
first class at Kings Point, that it will not be possible for Kings Point 
to do so on a Federal basis, as 1 refer to it, by quota of congressional 
representatives, or by population throughout the 48 States; and that 
the States of New York and Massachusetts and Maine, and perhaps 
California, will be dipped into by Kings Point to such an extent that 
it will be difficult for the maritime academies in those States to get 
(heir quota of good students. 

Am I correct in assuming that it is the policy or the hope of the 
- aritime Administration that once Kings Point is firmly esti ablished 

sa permanent institution, whether it be 1 vear, 2 years, or 3 years in 
the future, that the students who come into Kings Point will come 
proportionately from all of the States in the country / 

Mr. Morse. Yes. We are very hopeful that it will be accom 
plished on that basis. We see no reason why we can’t get students 
from all over the country just like they do at West Point or the Naval 
Academy. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much indeed. 

Thank you, Mr, Everett and Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you. 

(The following letter from the Maritime Administrator comments 
upon the several questions raised during the presentation of his pre 
pared statement. ) 

(The attached letter and enclosure from Carter L. Burgess, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for M: anpower and Personnel, to Senator Fred- 
erick G. Payne, comments on the issue raised by the Maritime Admin- 
istrator with reference to the Navy’s policy as regards commissioning 


of Academy graduates.) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C.. November 17, 1955. 


Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Subcommittee on Merchant Marine Training and Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PAYNE: May we take this opportunity to thank you and members 
of your staff for your courtesy and consideration when we appeared before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Merchant Marine Training and Education on October 
31, 1955. 

Because of policy matters and other determinations we were not in an im 
mediate position to answer certain questions propounded by the committee dur 
ing the recent hearings in Washington. Background material is now at hand 
and the questions are replied to as follows: 

Question. Will vou please furnish the committee an approximation of the 
students completing the United States Maritime Service Institute correspondence 
courses, Also any information concerning those taking private correspondence 
courses. 

Answer. The United States Maritime Service Institute since its inception in 
1944 until its closing in 1954 had students enrolled in approximately 75,000 cor 
respondence courses. During this period, 8,000 courses were completed and about 
60,000 courses dropped for student failure to return lesson assignments within 
the time limitation. Approximately 5,000 students enrolled in 7,000 courses were 
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transferred to the Maritime Studies Institute in April 1954. The purchaser 
agreed to continue outstanding courses for 2 years after the date of purchase. 

We have been recently advised by the Maritime Studies Institute that of the 
approximately 5,000 enrollments accepted in the sale on April 1, 1954, to date, 
no lessons have been received from 4,000 students; 430 students withdrew ; 203 
students completed their courses and 400 students are still active. We were also 
advised that approximately 52 new students were enrolled. 

Insofar as we have been able to ascertain, the International Correspondence 
School of Scranton, Pa., is the only other institution offering correspondence 
courses in merchant-marine subjects. We have been informally advised by one 
of that school’s officials that at the present time approximately 1,000 are enrolled 
in marine engineering and navigation correspondence courses. 

Question. In the event the Kings Point bill is enacted into law, will it endanger 
the enrollments of the State marimite academies by excessive dipping in the pool 
of potential candidates residing in California, Maine, Massachusetts, and New 
York? 

Answer. On the contrary, we believe that a more equitable spread of students 
from the 48 States and Territories will be accomplished at Kings Point by di 
rect congressional nomination for the competitive examination. 

Question. If in the future pay allowances not now covered in H. R. 6043 (the 
so-called Kings Point bill) are established for the Kings Point student, would 
the Maritime Administration recommend a similar allowance for the federally 
aided student at the several State maritime academies? 

Answer. On April 20, 1955, in my statement before the Committee on Mer 
chant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, on H. R. 3088, H. R 
595, and H. R. 3318 (identical bills), to place the Merchant Marine Academy 
on a permanent basis, I remarked in part as follows: 

“Under the proposed legislation, cadets at the Merchant Marine Academy 
would be entitled to receive pay and allowances as now or hereafter provided by 
law for midshipmen in the United States Naval Academy, and to transportation, 
including reimbursement of traveling expenses while traveling under orders as 
a cadet. This would, including any Career Compensation Act increases, ef 
fective April 1955, mean pay at the rate of approximately $1,300 a year for the 
cadets. At present cadets at the Merchant Marine Academy do not receive any 
pay or allowances except $200 allowance per cadet per year for uniforms and 
textbooks. Prior to the adoption of this policy, cadets were paid a monetar) 
allowance comparable to that paid cadets at the Coast Guard Academy and the 
Military and Naval Academies. The Maritime Administration does no favor 
the pay and allowance provisions of this measure.” 

During the subsequent hearings I elaborated on the above statement, saying 
in effect that the Maritime Administration would look with favor upon the pay 
provisions of the bill if some method could be found to obligate the graduate 
for service in the merchaht marine, should such needs arise during an emergency 
I would apply similar reasoning to the State maritime academies. 

You are aware, of course, that H. R. 6043, a substitute measure which passed 
the House of Representatives, did not contain the pay provision. 

Inasmuch as Kings Point differs in purpose from the regular service Acade- 
mies, we do not envision any change in the allowances now provided for the 
Kings Point students. However, since the objective of the Kings Point and 
the federally aided State maritime academies’ students is identical, we are of 
the opinion that their direct Federal allowance should remain on a parity 

Question. Revision of General Orders 22 and 24 in light of Kings Point per 
manent bill and especially in view of contention by State maritime academies 
that Navy physical examination should give way to the Coast Guard physical 

Answer. Insofar as Kings Point is concerned, General Order 24, Section 310.47 
General Regulations, and Section 310.56 Appointments and Assignments, will 
have to be revised to cover only congressional appointments should the permanent 
Kings Point bill be enacted into law. General Order 22 would not be affected 
by the Kings Point bill for student selection. 

We do not believe that there would be any advantage gained either by Kings 
Point or the federally aided program at the State maritime academies by lower- 
ing the physical standards to those prescribed by the United States Coast Guard 
for original licensing in the merchant marine. Our position, in general, is based 
upon the fact that there never has been the slightest difficulty in obtaining Navy 
qualified students for both the Federal and State programs and only a selective 
method for students based on high standards of physical and mental fitness 
justifies an education at Federal expense. The Navy not only conducts a most 
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thorough physical examination, but completely evaluates each candidate as to 
his possession of officer-like qualities. This entails personal interviews and 
character and loyalty investigations. The Navy conducts examinations in 48 
States and Territories. This is necessary for Kings Point and out-of-State 
candidates for the State academies who otherwise could not be screened before 
admittance. 
Sincerely yours, 
(CLARENCE G. MORSE, 
Varitime Administrator. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C., November 19, 1955. 
Hon. Freprick G. PAYNE, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR PAYNE: I have your letter of November 8S with reference to a 
reported change in Navy thinking and policies affecting graduates of Federal and 
State maritime academies. 

The Navy supported S. 1748 during hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services on July 28, 1955, subject to amendment which was adopted by that com 
mittee. On that occasion it was pointed out by the Navy that it did not require 
nor desire the operation of any merchant-marine school for the sole purpose of 
producing Naval Reserve officers; it conceived of these schools as primarily re- 
quired for the manning of the merchant marine; and could not continue in- 
definitely to accept the responsibility to employ all graduates on active duty 
in the naval service. The Navy stated also that it was not its intention to place 
on active duty, to avoid the draft, any of these graduates commissioned as Naval 
Reserve officers, except as the needs of the naval service require. 

The attached copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Navy to Mr. Louis 8S. 
Rothschild, Maritime Administrator, explains the position of the Navy in con- 
nection with the interim plan now in operation for maritime academies. 

I have been advised that the Navy has not changed its thinking on this matter 
from that expressed during Senate hearings on S. 1748. It must be noted that 
the Navy on that occasion stated that it could not guarantee all merchant marine 
academy graduates an opportunity to serve on active duty in the naval service, 
to avoid induction. 

This office has been working with the Navy Department with regard to the 
concerns expressed by Mr. Clarence G. Morse of the Department of Commerce in 
his statement before your committee on October 31, 1955. It is our feeling 
in this connection, that such matters cannot be properly resolved by unilateral 
action. It is accordingly planned to bring together representatives of the De 
partment of Commerce and Department of the Navy to meet with my staff at 
the earliest opportunity to consider the matters discussed by Mr. Morse, and 
consistent with national interests, to seek solutions acceptable to all concerned. 

The committee may therefore be assured of our interest in this matter and that 
we shall carry forward our efforts to resolve the problems associated therewith in 
the most equitable manner. 

The opportunity to provide you with this information is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARTER L. BuRGESS. 

Enclosure : Copy of letter from Secretary of Navy. 


AvuGuUST 12, 1954. 
Mr. Lovis 8S. ROTHSCHILD, 
Maritime Administrator, United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. RoruscuHi_p: This will acknowledge your letter of June 28, 1954, 
concerning certain questions posed as a result of a Judge Advocate General 
decision stating that there has been no legal authority for appointment of mer 
chant marine midshipmen since January 1, 1953, the effective date of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 

As you know, the Navy’s interest in the maritime academies stems from the 
national-defense requirement for an adequate merchant marine manned by well- 
trained officers possessing an understanding of naval procedures and capable of 
operating with the Navy during time of war. The responsibility of the Maritime 
\dministration in providing for the training of merchant marine officers is well 
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— 


recognized. To the extent that budgetary limitations permit, the Navy desires 
to participate in this training by teaching naval science sources to such students 
who are eligible for appointment to commissioned grade in the Naval Reserve 
as it has for many years. However, the Navy does not require or desire opera 
tion of any merchant marine officer training school for the sole purpose of pro 
ducing Naval Reserve officers. 

In connection with a possible substitute merchant-marine program, a confer 
ence was held in my oflice on June 29, 1954, with representatives of the four 
State academies, the Chief Officer, Maritime Training of the Maritime Adminis 
tration, and representatives of the Chief of Naval Personnel for the purpose 
of discussing or developing a suitable solution to the problem in order to con 
tinue, so fur as practicable, the Navy's participation in the program. 

Merchant marine midshipmen appointed subsequent to January 1, 1953 and 
those who are entering the program in the fall of this year are of primary con- 
cern. No change is contemplated insofar as merchant marine midshipmen ap 
pointed prior to January 1, 1953, because of the saving clause contained in the 
\rmed Forces Reserve Act. The practice of appointing students who have not 
been appointed merchant marine midshipmen in the grade of ensign in the Naval 
Reserve who are graduated and in all respects qualified, will also be continued. 
However, it must be emphasized that the Navy cannot commit itself to placing on 
active duty, to avoid the draft, any officers (other than those previously appointed 
merchant marine midshipmen or those who are to be enlisted and redesignated 
officer candidate (merchant marine)) who may be commissioned ensign 1,108 
in the Naval Reserve, except as the specific needs of the service may require in 
the future. This must be made clear to future students enrolling in the various 
maritime academies and likewise in any legislation that may be submitted to 
the Congress in connection with the military status of these academies. 

Following the conference mentioned above, the Chief of Naval Personnel con- 
ferred with representatives of the Maritime Administration, superintendents 
of State maritime academies, and representatives of his own organization in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The purpose of this conference was to arrive 
at a mutually agreed upon solution to the problem concerning merchant marine 
midshipmen. As a result of this conference a partial solution has been found 
and agreed upon as outlined in the program set forth below. 


Basically, the program applicable to merchant marine midshipmen appointed 
subsequent to January 1, 1953, and those who are entering the program in the 
fall of this year provides for the enlistment of this particular group as officer 
candidates (merchant marine). Briefly the program is as follows: 


APPLICABLE CATEGORIES 


Of primary concern to the Navy is the problem of absorbing and bringing on 
active duty all merchant marine midshipmen or officer candidates (merchant 
marine) as the case may be, appointed to commissioned grade after graduation, 
as it relates to the overall reduction in the size of the Navy. This may result in 
the curtailment of certain other officer procurement programs. For that 
reason the program outlined below is intended to cover only those students 
appointed since January 1, 1953, students whose applications may be pending 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, and those students accepted and in all 
respects qualified by the academies for class convening this fall. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Individuals presenting evidence of acceptance for training by the Supervisor, 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, or by the Superintendent of a 
State maritime academy may, upon application and approval in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, be enlisted in the Naval Reserve for inactive duty and be 
designated “Officer candidate (merchant marine), USNR.” Physical standards 
for such enlistment and designation shall be the same as those required for 
original appointment of midshipmen in the Naval Reserve. The physical exami- 
nation shall be conducted by a medical officer of the Nvy or Naval Reserve. 
Applicants under the age of 18 years shall submit with their application, consent 
of parents or guardian. Separation from a maritime academy or from the cadet 
corps prior to graduation, or failure to maintain such grade standards as may be 
required by the Navy will result in revocation of designation. Upon revocation 
of the designation as “Officer candidate (merchant marine)” by the Chief 
of Naval Personnel or when directed by him or his delegated representative, 
the original enlistment contract shall remain valid and in effect. 
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APPOINTMEN'I 


Such officer candidates (merchant marine) upon meeting to the satisfaction 
of the Chief of Naval Personnel the then current appointment requirements, will 
be eligible for appointment as ensigns, United States Naval Reserve, providing 
further, that upon graduation they have satisfactorily completed prescribed 
courses in naval science and hold unlimited officer licenses as deck or engineer 
officer. 

OBLIGATIONS 

In accordance with section 6 (d), Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, deferments may be obtained from the Secretary of Defense. It follows that 
students enlisted as officer candidate (merchant marine), United States Naval 
Reserve, will have to agree, in writing, to accept a commission if tendered and 
to serve subject to order of the Secretary of the Navy, not less than 2 years 
on cork duty after receipt of a commission and agree to remain a member 
of the Naval Reserve until the eighth anniversary of receipt of a commission 

AS you can see, this measure is only a stopgap until such time as legislative 
authority to appoint merchant marine midshipmen may be enacted in order to 
continue the merchant marine program as it was operated prior to the effective 
date of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. In this connection it is the 
responsibility under the aegis of the Secretary of Commerce to effect such an 
umendment to existing law as he may deem necessary to effect exemptions or 
deferments of students of the United States Merchant Marine Academies and 
various State academies. 

Detailed implementations of the above will be promulgated as soon as prac 
tical. A copy of this letter is being sent to the superintendents of the State 
academies to insure that the Navy Department’s position is thoroughly under- 
stood by all parties concerned with the matter. 

I trust that the information furnished herein will satisfy your requirements. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES 8S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 

Senator Payne. We are prvileged this morning to have with us 
Senator Herbert O’Conor, who is counsel for the American Merchant 
Marine Institute. 

Senator, we would be very happy to have you give any statement 
you care to make. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT R. 0’CONOR, WASHINGTON COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. O’Conor. Senator Payne, Mr. Webster, Mr. Bourbon: I have a 
relatively brief statement which I would be very pleased to just submit 
for the record, or to read. 

Senator Payne. Either way that you would like to do it. 

Mr. O’Conor. That is very kind, sir. I should, then, possibly read 
it and then be very happy to amplify and to give assurance to the 
subcommittee of our readiness, our eagerness, may I say, of supplying 
any additional information that might be requested. 

Senator Payne. May I just say this, Senator: That the committee 
is very, very appreciative of the marvelous cooperation and contribu- 
tion that the industry has given to the committee in connection with its 
questionnaire and matters that pertain to this study. 

Mr. O’Conor. By way of preface, if I may, Mr. Chairman, might I 
say that in following the hearings to date, we have been most favor- 
ably impressed with the intelligent direction of the junior Senator 
from Maine and the very able work of Mr. Donald Webster and Mr. 
August J. Bourbon, and while I came here with that impression, after 
sitting through the hearing, I might say it has been more than con- 
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firmed. I do think this subcommittee is making a distinct contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the entire industry and is bringing to bear 
upon very important questions what is probably the most compre- 
hensive inquiry that has ever been directed to this important subject 
matter. 

May I just, then, proceed with the presentation of the statement ? 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., is a trade associa- 
tion composed of 53 United States steamship companies operating 
approximately 6,002,291 gross tons of American-flag dry cargo, tank, 
and collier vessels in the domestic and foreign trades of the United 
States. 

We welcome this opportunity to present to your subcommittee our 
views in respect to a maritime training policy. In 1954 and 1955, 
we presented our views on the subject to ‘the Maritime Administration. 
the Appropriations Committee and the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries of the House of Representatives. 

On those occasions, the particular question under consideration was 
whether Federal assistance to the several State training schools for 
merchant marine officers be discontinued. 

We expressed the belief that the existing dual system of State and 
Federal schools is better than a training program committed solely 
to either Federal or State training, because by such a program there 
is better assurance of a continuity of policy and standardization of 
methods and objectives. 

At the same time, we maintained that the existing training program 
did no more than supply a portion of the replacements needed _ to 
obtain the number of men necessary for peacetime operation. We 
maintain that an affirmative training program is a necessary corollary 
to the maintenance of a sound merchant marine, as it is impossible to 
formulate a program for conservation and improvement of our mer- 
chant fleet and to maintain our high standards of safety and efficiency 
without including provision for continued availability of trained men 
to man the ships. It is also a basic and efficient procedure for pro- 
viding Naval Reserve personnel. 

We were, therefore, very pleased to observe the action of the Senate 
in authorizing your subcommittee to make a full and complete study 
and inv estigation of merchant marine training and education and of 
the future personnel needs of the merchant marine as it relates to the 
national defense. 

Such a study, we were convinced, would confirm the soundness of 
continuing a merchant marine training program and at the same time 
provide a factual basis for relating the training program to the needs 
of defense. 

We understand that as a result of questionnaires directed to many 
steamship companies and others interested in the subject, your subcom- 
mittee has compiled an immense amount of valuable information. In 
the face of this, it would be presumptuous on our part to attempt to 
express in any detail the views of our members when you already have 
a comprehensive compilation of their views. 

I do, however, believe that it is a general impression that the curric- 
ulums in all of the schools could be mo 'ernized and altered in certain 
respects, particularly in regard to personnel relations. 

I believe it is in order for me to say that through the courtesy of the 
members and staff of this subcommittee, I have been permitted to 
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examine some of the answers received from steamship companies. _ It 
was gratifying to note that almost without exception, they confirmed 
our prev iously expressed recommendation that the present dual system 
of training is basically a conservative one in view of the needs of the 
country, and that it produces trained officers of excellent ability. 

I am encouraged to believe that with the facts now at the disposal of 
your subcommittee we can look forward to a growing stability of train- 
ing policy applicable alike to the State ac ademies as well as to Kings 
Point, and with an assurance that such modifications in the program as 
may be made from time to time will be in consonance with the needs 
of defense and industry. 

This is a subject of inquiry long overdue, and we are hopeful that as 
a result of this fine subcommittee’s thorough study, a program bene- 
ficial to the industry and the Nation will evolve. During the course 
of this progress, we would like you to know that the institute stands 
ready to assist in any way possible should specific inquiry be made 
of u 

I would, Mr. Chairman, just like to add one final though: In con- 
lirmation and in support of the statements which you have made this 
morning, that coming as I do, previously from Annapolis, and also 
having ‘served as a member of the board at Kings Point, I subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the very, very forthright statement you have made 
in commendation and in acknowledgment of the exemplary service 
that has been rendered by the graduates. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. O’Conor. Thank you. 

Senator Payne. Is there any question of any member of the staff / 

Thank you very much. 

At this point, I would like to state that Congressman Edward . 
Garmatz of Maryland had hoped he might be able to be present, Kec 
unfortunately, he found he couldn’t, and he will submit a statement 
which will be incorporated into the record at this point. 

I believe Mr. Hugh S. Williamson is not here. Therefore, there will 
be placed in the record at this point a statement by Hugh S. William- 
son, vice president of American Ship Owners. 

(The statements above referred to follow :) 

HOvuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Subcommittee on Maritime Training and Education, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: Although I was prevented by previous commitments from 
appearing personally before your committee yesterday morning in connection 
with the hearing held on the maritime training program on Federal and State 
level, I am enclosing a statement which I would like to have included in the 
record. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp A. GARMATZ, Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF HON. Epwarp A. GARMATZ, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THIRD 
District OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Chairman, as a member of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, IT am very much interested in the Federal maritime training program. 
Our committee held several days of hearings on this subject last year, and 
in both the last Congress and this Congress, approved legislation to estab 
lish the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point on a permanent basis 
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We have long considered the merchant marine as our fourth arm of national! 
defense, and rightly so. Therefore it is necessary that we provide a training 
program for highly qualified merchant marine officers, just as we train officers 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Furthermore, the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 places this responsibility on 
the Government. Thus it becomes our duty to take whatever steps may lhe 
necessary to provide and maintain a steady supply of well-trained and highly 
qualified officers, to become a part of the Armed Forces in time of war, and to 
maintain the efficient and economical operation of our ships in time of peace. 

The latter is particularly necessary in view of the technological advances in 
shipboard equipment in récent years. <A training program which among other 
things, teaches the men how to use and become proficient in the operation of 
them and of the newest and best saftey devices, will help to save many lives and 
prevent many disasters in time of war and peace. Such skills, used to save but 
one ship and its personnel, would offset the cost of the maritime training pro 
gram over quite a period of time. 

While it is true there are many officers unemployed, that Cannot deter us from 
continuing our training program, any more than we would consider closing the 
Military or Naval Academies because we are reducing the size of our Armed 
Forces, 

I believe that the necessity for maintaining at least a nucleus of trained 
officers has been established and therefore recommend that our maritime train 
ing program be continued and that it be sufficiently flexible to meet the eve) 
changing need and technological advances, 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 18, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Maritime Trainina, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: It is with regret that I was unable to attend the 
hearings of the Senate Maritime Training Subcommittee. I appreciate, however, 
this opportunity to subinit to you the following statement. 

Now over 15 years old, our Federal Maritime Academy at Kings Point, N. } 
has made an envious record for itself in such a short span of time. It is a pleas 
ure to recommend to the subcommittee that it include in its findings a recommen 
dation of permanency for the Merchant Marine Academy. 

This school has long labored under a hand-to-mouth situation in which con 
tinuation of its curriculum each year has depended upon the whims of the 
Maritime Administration or the feelings of the particular Congress and its Appro 
priations Committee. 

During the last Congress, a bill was introduced by my colleague, Hon. William 
K. Van Pelt, of Wisconsin, to make Kings Point permanent. This bill was the 
result of 3 months of hearings by the Van Pelt subcommittee and was passed 
by the House of Representatives and received the favorable report of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commitee. The only reason it did not pass 
the Senate at that time was the fact that Congress adjourned 2 days after the 
Senate Commerce Committe reported the bill. 

Last year, a similar bill was introduced by the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee with Hon. Herbert C. Bonner as its author. This bill passed 
the House by acclamation and was given a favorable report by the Senate Inter 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. It is now on the Senate Calendar. 

Few, if any, of the supporters of Kings Point in Congress oppose the State 
maritime schools; but many of us feel that legislation favorable to these schools 
should pass on its own merits and not on the coattails, so to speak, of the Kings 
Point permanency bill. I should like to call upon the subcommittee to advise the 
Senate to pass H. R. 6043 without amendment. After this bill is enacted into 
law we may take up the subject of the State maritime schools. It is my opinion 
that H. R. 6043 will be passed by the Senate overwhelmingly if it is not amended 

Sincerely, 
JoreLt T. BroyHILL, Member of Congress. 
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STATEMENT OF HuGH S. WILIIAMSON, VICE PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION O} 
AMERICAN SHIP OWNERS 


My name is Hugh S. Williamson. I am an attorney at law and am vice presi 
dent of the Association of American Ship Owners. Our offices are at 76 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y., and at 1621 K Street NW., here in Washington, Our 
association appreciates this opportunity to submit its views on the merchant 
narine training program. 


KINGS POINT 


As you know, the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (S. 216), directs the Maritime 
Administration to provide a three-point program on maritime training. First, it 
is directed to maintain a United States Maritime Service as a voluntary organi 
gation for training United States citizens to serve in the American merchant 
marine. Secondly, it is authorized: * * to train American citizens to become 
icensed officers of the merchant marine of the United States in a status of cadets 
aud cadet officers. * * *” 

Thirdly, it is authorized to prescribe, conduct, and supervise extension and 

rrespondence courses for unlicensed and licensed personnel “to supplement 
ther training facilities.” 

The Maritime Administration has closed down the training stations for up 
eruding and refresher courses at Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., and Alameda, Calif. At 

same time it has been giving consideration to the elimination of cadet train 
at the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point 

Chere seems to be little doubt from the statute that Congress intended there 
should be adequate provision for maritime training But obviously what is 
idequate must be measured by a rule of reason to be applied from time to time 

u the basis both of then existing circumstances and of the national interest 
n the maintenance and development of an adequate merchant marine, 

If this principle is sound, it would seem to follow that whereas there is room 
for reasonable expansion and contraction of the training program, it must be 
ontinued in such form that it can be expanded in an emergency. As a minimum 
some form of Federal training should be available both for unlicensed personne! 
ind for officers. 

As to licensed personnel, we believe strongly that the officer training program 
it Kings Point should be continued for the following reasons: 

Officer training, as distinguished from upgrading and re 
higher education” in every sense of that term. A full 4-year course is re 

lired for the training of high-caliber deck and engineering officers, and this 
training must be based on the same high-school educational background re 

lired of any university student. On this there can be no compromise without 
effecting adversely the future efficiency of our merchant marine. 

The responsibility of higher maritime education is entirely national in scope 
While individual States may from time to time support State maritime schools 
as well as State military academies, the responsibility for maritime training is 
is fundamentally national as that for naval training. Further, it is unsound to 
rely exclusively on the continued existence of State-supported maritime schools. 
rhe closing down in 1947 of Pennsylvania’s maritime academy is a case in point 

The State academies must necessarily give preference to residents of their 
Stutes, whereas, drawing cadets from the ‘entire nation, as Kings Point does. 
vives a truly national composition to our merchant marine—a feature which is 

» distinctive of the professional officers Corps in the United States Army, Navy, 
ind Air Forces. In this connection, it should be noted that merchant-marine 
officers are licensed by the Federal Government pursuant to Federal law and 
regulations, and that it is therefore especially appropriate that the leadership 
n Officer training be under Federal supervision. 

Selecting cadets by national competitive examinations as Kings Point does 
inevitably results in a higher average caliber of graduate than does a purely local 
selection. This influence on the long-range quality of our merchant-marine 
officers is important and continuing. 

Maintenance of a well-equipped and adequately staffed national academy is im- 
portant for the long-range development of our merchant marine. Such an in 
stitution can serve most effectively as an academic testing ground for the dis 
cussion and development of new ideas and techniques in ship operation, just as 
other institutions do in various scientific and cultural fields. As the acknowl- 
edged leader in the academic aspects of ship operation, the United States Mer- 


‘fresher courses, is 
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_ 


chant Marine Academy at Kings Point is best qualified to promote the develo 
ment of the American merchant marine. 

The facilities of the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point 
are excellent. It would seem only prudent to improve these facilities rath: 
than to abandon them. 

The existence of a United States Merchant Marine Academy is important t 
our national defense not only in training each year a cadre of deck and en 
gineering officers to serve in the event of war, but it is also important as a going 
institution of education and training which can be quickly expanded for the 
wholesale training of the thousands of new deck and engineering officers whic} 
a major war would require. Further, every Kings Point cadet must satisfy th: 
United States Navy physical requirements and is enrolled as a midshipman ji 
the United States Naval Reserve. Upon graduation he is commissioned as ar 
ensign in the United States Naval Reserve. 

Private shipowners presently contribute one-fourth of this cadet training 
providing pay. subsistence and training for cadets during their 1-year cruis: 
This contribution is entirely voluntary and is of no direct material benefit 
shipowners, who cooperate in this program because they believe it is benefici 
to the long-range development of an adequate merchant marine. 

The American merchant marine is necessarily built of ships and men, an 
continuance of the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Poi: 
gives sound assurance that the officer personnel of the merchant marine wi 
continue to meet high standards of education and leadership. 


STATE SCHOOLS 


The first of these State schools was established in New York in 1874, pursuan 
to an act of Congress in that same year—to encourage the establishment of pub 
lic marine schools. Thereafter other State schools were established, in Massa 
chusetts in 1884, California in 1929, and Maine in 1941. Since 1874 the Federa! 
Government has given State maritime schools ships and money for the training 
of young men to enter the merchant marine. 

In recent years the total annual appropriation for the 4 State schools has 
been approximately $660,000. The total enrollment is about a thousand students 
hence the cost per student to the Federal Government is about $660. In the 
case of New York, for the school year 1954-55 the State appropriated $987,49s 
for the operation of its school, against a Federal appropriation for that year of 
$204,300. 

We believe the Federal Government should continue to support the Stat 
schools, 

The existence of the present State merchant marine schools is important to 
our national defense, not only in training each year a corps of deck and engi 
neering officers, but as going institutions of education and training which ¢an 
be quickly expanded for the wholesale training of thousands of new deck ani 
engineering officers which a major war would require. 

Federal support is essential to insure uninterrupted training of men for the 
merchant marine. AS a security measure such training should be continued 
in several places, with a wide geographic distribution. This is a _ principle 
followed by the Army, Navy, and Air Force who, despite the operation of Federa! 
Academies, train officers on scores of college campuses scattered throughout the 
Nation. 

Failure to provide Federal funds might result in the closing down of Staté 
schools or greatly curtailing their activities. This would be a severe blow to 
our state of preparedness. Schools that have been doing a fine job in officer 
training cannot be built overnight. We cannot afford the risk of losing their 
collective experience and great traditions. America needs a constantly renewed 
supply of young, vigorous, well-trained merchant marine officers. .The Stat 
schools are serving this need. 

Senator Payne. We also received a communication from one of the 
outstanding shipping concerns in which they, too, stated in the answer 
19 that “We are firm in our opinion that the necessity of Kings Point 
has been established, as well as the State schools.” 

That, of course, has been summarized and will be made a part of 
the record, anyhow. 

Are there those here who wish to be heard ? 
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STATEMENT OF CAPT. C. D. DAVIES, MARINE PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIARIES OF BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. 


Captain Davirs. I represent the subsidiaries of Bethlehem Steel. 
My name is C. D. Davies, Jr. 1 am employed as marine personne! 
manager by the Calmar Steamship Corp., and its affiliate, the Ore 
Navigation Corp. 

Soth the companies are subsidiaries of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
and operate an aggregate of over 300,000 deadweight tons of shipping 
in the foreign, intercoastal, and coast wise trade. 

The 19 vessels operated by these corporations normally have berths 
for 754 seamen, of which 176 are licensed deck or engineering offi 
cers. In addition, there are normally about 18 seagoing officers wait 
ing ashore for reassignment to vessels. These last mentioned are 
regular employees of the company who have left their vessel for a 
variety of reasons such as vacation, leave of absence, illness, or trans 
fer to another vessel. This total of 194 licensed officers is considered 
by us to be permanent employees. 

Of this 194 officers, 26 graduated from the various maritime acade 
mies; 14 of the 26 are deck officers and 12 are engineers. In addition, 
there are 14 former employees, graduates of the academies, now serv 
ing in the Armed Forces, who we expect will eventually return to 
their original jobs with us upon their release from Government service. 

There are also seven graduates of the various academies employed 
in our shore organization. We believe that our experience in the 
steamship business and with officers and seamen qualifies us to dis- 
cuss the value of maritime training. 

Every informed person agrees that a strong merchant marine is 
essential to America’s defense in time of war and to its prosperity in 
peacetime. Such merchant marine, to reach its full strength, must 
he operated at maximum efficiency both ashore and afloat by well 
trained personnel. 

An efficient merchant marine requires also efficient steamships 
passenger, freight, bulk cargo, tankers, colliers, and the like, of modern 
design and equipped with the most up-to-date machinery and gear. 
As steamship design and equipment change in order to meet the de- 
mands of modern business, the problems of operation become more 
complex and better trained operating personnel are required. Such 
personnel become increasingly difficult to obtain. 

At one time during the development of this great country, men with 
little formal training could go into the virgin forests, select and cut 
their own timber, design and build their own vessels, and then per- 
sonally navigate them at a profit in trades of their choice and in con- 
formity with the approved operating methods of the era. 

Today that condition no longer exists. Naval architects, marine 
engineers, and other highly trained specialists, bent on increasing the 
efficiency of our merchant fleet, have, over the years, concentrated 
their attention on all details affecting vessel operation and have, with 
typical American ingenuity, developed involved techniques and intri 
cate equipment to improve vessel performance. 

Consequently, America today possesses a fleet of the most modern 
and complex vessels in the world. In acquiring that fleet, we have 
encountered the problem of manning it with officers possessing the 
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many new skills and varieties of knowledge requisite for maximm 
utilization of new techniques. 

We would like to point out a few of the new developments which wi 
recognize as being contributory to the problem just stated. 

At the present time, the industry is giving much attention to the 
design of new types of propulsion machinery. Our own company 
Ee sently operates eight large ore carriers which have high-pressur 
boilers developing steam pressures of 1,500 pounds per square inch. 
That is a novel deve ‘Idpment insofar as it is the highest pressure—a: 
a matter of fact, it is about double the average pressure—provided fo: 

n all other merchant ships. 

Several other companies h: a shown an interest in the utilizatio1 
of similar equipment and we believe that the trend in that direction 
calls for operating engineers particularly well educated in the — 
mentals of steam engineering. We believe the existing State and F‘ 
eral academies are well equipped to provide the type of training 
to produce engineers with the required basic understanding just 
cited. 

In addition to the trend toward high-pressure boilers, ship design 
ers are now none over plans for vessels propelled by gas turbines 
and even by nuclear energy. Turboelectric vessels are alre: acy in op 
eration. It is wits nt that some provision must be made to provide a 
pool of intelligent operating engineers who are academically trained 
in the basic principles of these advanced types of machinery. 

ven if on-the-job training were desirable or adequate, there 
little or no time available for such training of future engineers who 
are to operate this unique equipment. There should be no doubt in 
anvone’s mind that the existing facilities provided by the State and 
Federal merchant marine academies are the only logical places to 
produce the desired type of seagoing engineers for modern steamshi p 
plants. 

In recent years, more and more electrical equipment has been 11 
troduced on merchant vessels. Such equipment ranges from the turbo 
electric propulsion machinery previously mentioned to pump motors, 
winches, and instruments on the engineroom control panel. The ap 
paratus is becoming increasingly complicated and is rapidly reac hing 
the point where repair and maintenance, as well as intelligent opera 
tion by shipboard personnel, become a problem. 

To complicate matters even further, alternating current is now re- 
placing the older, simpler, direct current on many of the newer ves- 
sels. These advances in the electrical field, singly and combined, have 
created new demands upon the proficiency of the operating personnel, 
and these demands can be met only by proper instruction in electrical 
theory at qualified educational institutions of the type which we are 

gathered to discuss. 

In the field of navigation, we now have available such complex 
apparatus as the gyrocompass, radio direction-finder, and fathometer, 
as well as the newer electronic devices, loran and radar. No doubt 
there will be more instruments added to this list in the future and the 
existing ones will reach a higher degree of development. The best 
practical use of all calls for a thorough grounding in their complex 
principles. 
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Hydraulic devices are now obtaining recognition in the maritime 
industry. In the last few years, we have seen vessels with hydrau 
lically operated hatch covers and deck machinery come into the picture. 
We shall prob: ably see more of them. So here again we have extreme ly 
complicated and important machinery offering a new challenge to 
the abilities of our deck and e ngine officers alike, 

In recent years, labor relations have taken an increasingly promi- 
nent place in marine operations. Ships’ officers, deck and engine 
alike, in their supervisory functions, share a critical part in success 
fully dealing with the attendant problems, which even at shipboard 
level can be perplexing to persons unacquainted with the issues in- 
volved. 

Legal and business matters are likewise becoming more complicated 
and demanding better com pre shension on the — ot ships officers. 

Adequate training in these matters is especially difficult to obtain 
anywhere but at an academy. 

Modern industrial tee hniques have required the transportation by 
water of many new categories of commodities, especially chemicals. 
Many of these commodities, as well as some of the more traditional 

ones, require expert care and attention during their handling stages 
and en route. Mates and masters who have eood understanding of 
the inherent qualities of these various cargoes are best equipped 
care for them sensibly and successfully. 

The holds of man vy vessels are now provi ided with comp ylex me 
chan! ical inst: all: ation s tor the bette r control of atino sp yhe rie conditions 
11) these cargo a ices. Ge merally speaking, these installations types 

of air-conditioning—are producing excellent results, but they cannot 
be utilized intelligently unless the operator is fully conscious of 1 
requirements of the cargo, as well as the potentialities of his equip 
ment. 

The foregoing demonstrates, in our opinion, a growing need for 
well-trained, efficient officers who are able to obtain maximum opera 
tive results from the new devices which have been put at their dis 
posal, thus promoting the overall value and usefulness of the Ameri 
can merchant marine. 

Our experience has proved that the most desirable method of 1m 
parting the requisite knowledge and cultivating the skills necessary 
for modern vessel operation is through the formal education of young 
men who are mentally, physically, and morally capable of ap yplying 
such skills and knowledge. The State and Federal maritime acad 
emies have done an admirable job in preparing such young men to 
meet the standards which have been demanded by modern technology. 

But the responsibilities of an officer in the merchant service extend 
further than the small world encompassed by the hull of his vessel 
It has been said that: 

Every ship’s officer in foreign trade should be intellectually capable of acting 
as an unofficial Ambassador-at-large, and he should feel that his opportunities 
and foreign contacts entail diplomatic responsibilities and obligations to his 
country. He should strive to interpret and to personify America’s finest spirit 
and endeavor to create a mutual friendship between the foreigners he meets and 
the country he represents. 

We concur with that statement and believe that all of the academies 
deserve a “well done” for turning out graduates who have met this 

challenge in a most satisfactory manner. 
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We would now like to quote another challenge phrased by Chan- 
cellor Kent in his famous definition of a ship’s master: 

The master is the commander of a merchant vessel. He has full charge of, 
and personal responsibility for, the navigation and control of the ship, passengers, 
crew, and cargo as the representative and confidential agent of the owner. The 
position is one of the most dignified and responsible known to the law. 

He should have the talent to command in the midst of danger, and the courage 
and presence of mind to meet and surmount extraordinary perils. He should 
he able to dissipate fear, to calm disturbed minds, and inspire confidence in the 
breasts of all who are under his charge in tempests as well as in battle. The 
commander of a ship must give desperate commands; he must require instanta 
neous obedience. 

He must watch for the health and comfort of the crew as well as for the 
safety of the ship and cargo. It is necessary that he should maintain perfect 
order and preserve the most exact discipline under the guidance of justice, 
moderation, and good sense. 

In the face of modern conditions and demands, can we continue 
to rely on haphazard training to produce the type of ships officers 
described by the chancellor? We believe not. 

We recommend, therefore, that the appropriations for officer train- 
ing should be continued. Our records show that we have supported 
the cadet tr: ining program for a number of years. We believe in it 
because the high degree of training afforded under the program is 
most necessary in the preparation of young officers for service in the 
modern complex vessels which constitute the American merchant 
marine. 

Our support has consisted chiefly of planning itineraries and assign- 
ing top-management personnel for the instruction of the several cadets 
for whom we annually provide facilities for practical training in 
ship management. In this we have tried to show no partiality. We 
have taken cadets from both Kings Point and the State academies. 

Those who advocate the abandonment of cadet training charge 
that it is a responsibility of the industry, and the expense of such 
training should be borne by the industry. We might agree with this 
if the merchant marine were solely a branch of industry. However, 
that is not the case. 

The merchant marine is an important branch of the national de- 
fense, and in time of war, of the armed services. As such, it is entirely 
consistent that merchant marine officers receive a portion of their 
training at the expense of the Government. 

Others say that training is futile because the graduates spend too 
little time at sea after graduation. Perhaps that situation can be 
remedied; at any rate, we would like to present our views on the 
subject. 

We have found that the graduates of the academies are eager to 
go to sea upon completion of their training. Consequently, we at- 
tempt to employ them whenever possible, and we have obtained some 
very promising young men thereby. However, in the past 214 years, 
we have been unable to retain them because the various selective 
service boards have been making them available for induction into 
the Army, despite the fact that they have been trained for naval duty 
and commissioned by the Naval Reserve to which they may also be 
called for active duty if the Navy Department should require them. 

These men do not want to go into the Army as privates when they 
have already been commissioned as officers in the Navy, so they acti- 
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vate their commissions to avoid draft and we lose them at least tempo 
rarily, if not forever. We are sadly frustrated by these conditions, 
especially when we find that there are no naval billets for such men 
after reporting for naval duty, and they are required to wait in 
quarters until suitable billets can be found for them. 

In our mind, this is as much a waste of manpower as drafting them 
into the Army. In the meantime, the merchant marine, the fourth 
arm of defense for which these men have been trained, must wait. 

To suggest that this transfer of manpower from the merchant service 
accomplishes no good but much evil, we need not present here the 
historic arguments which prove the merchant marine to be as vital 
to the defense of the Nation as are the armed services. 

There is a vast difference in requirements between the two services 
and any transfer of a man from the merchant to naval service must 
certainly be considered an interruption in the development of the 
merchant marine officer. 

To say that a merchant marine officer employed in the industry 
even though a member of the Naval Reserve—is not fulfilling a 
patriotic obligation, but can only do so by activating his Reserve 
commission, is as groundless as to say that an officer on naval duty 
has not fulfilled a similar obligation until he has served a tour of 
duty inthe Army. 

We feel, therefore, that active officers of the merchant service should 
be duly recognized by the Selective Service System as serving in the 
fourth arm of defense. 

The vital nec essity for a cor ps of career merchant officers was rec og- 
nized as early as 1896, when a statute worded as follows was enac ted : 

No master, mate, pilot, or engineer of steam vessel licensed under title III 
(R. S. 4899-4500) of the Revised Statutes shall be liable to draft in time of 
war, except for the performance of duties such as required by his license; and 
while performing such duties in the service of the United States, every such 
master, mate, pilot, or engineer shall be entitled to the highest rate of wages 
paid in the merchant marine of the United States for similar services; and if 
killed or wounded while performing such duties under the United States, they 
or their heirs or their legal representatives, shall be entitled to all privileges 
accorded to soldiers and sailors serving in the Army or Navy under the pension 
laws of the United States (May 28, 1896, 2, 29 Stat. 188; October 22, 1914, 38 
Stat. 765; 46 U. 8. C. 225). 

This statute was held by the Selective Service to be suspended by - 
provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1940, as amended, with : 
similar ruling as to the effective period of the Selective Service Act of 
1948, as amended (5 U.S. C. App. 451-470), but our requirement for 

dependable corps of trained merchant marine officers was not. di 
minished by the suspension. In fact, quite the opposite, new defense 
requirements have been created by penalizing an industry which has, 
in the interests of national defense, fought to obtain training for the 
young men coming into it. 

To us, the entire problem is quite clear: The interests of the coun 
try are best served by cultivating a strong, efficient merchant marine 
which, in turn, requires the services of well-trained officer personnel 
who are available for employment. 

We must, therefore, urge the committee not only to support the 
continuance of cadet training for qualified young men who show 
interest in a professional maritime career, but also to support legisla 
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tion which will permit these young men to remain in their choser 
profession in those times of national stress when the “vy are most needed 

We thank you for this opportunity to come before you and present 
our views on this subject. 

Senator Payne. Thank you very much. Any questions? That was 
avery fine statement. It will be very helpful. 

Are there others who wish to be heard? If there is no one else 
who wishes to be heard, I will once again announce that the record 
will be kept open until November 20 in order that any people who 
desire may have the privilege of filing statements with the staff of 
the committee for inclusion in the record, and there will be received 
certain other material that the committee has already requested. 

If there is no one further who wishes to be heard, I will, therefore, 
declare that these hearings are closed, and as stated, the record wil! 
remain open until November 20, which gives everyone an adequate 
op portunity to get any statement they desire into the record. 

Certainly due notice has been served on all component parts of the 
industry, so that all have had an opportunity, if they desire, to be 
heard. 

I wish to say at this point that we have received some answers 
from maritime labor groups to the subcommittee’s questionnaires and 
have been advised that other answers will be forthcoming. We shall 
include them all at this point, in the order in which they were received. 

Thank you very much, indeed, for your attendance here and for the 
contribution that has been made here this morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subeommittee adjourned, to re 
convene at the call of the chairman. ) 


(In addition to the labor letters and statements referred to above, 
other relevant documents are included, as follows. ) 


ARMY AND NAvy UNION, U. S. A., 
Norfolk, Mass., October 27, 1956 
Senator FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
Chairman, Senate Commerce Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR PAYNE: 

1. The Army and Navy Union, U. 8S. A., respectfully requests to be recorded in 
favor of increased Federal aid to the four State maritime colleges, located i: 
California, Maine, Massachusetts, and New York, to assist in furthering their 
training programs. This organization is also opposed to any withdrawal of 
Federal aid presently enjoyed by such academies. 

2. This request is in accordance with a resolution (copy enclosed) passed by 
the delegates assembled at the 67th National Enc ampment of the Army and Navy 
Union, U. 8. A., at Cleveland, Ohio, August 20, 1955. 

3. It is futile to offer huge subsidies for ship construction while at the same 
time creating a shortage of qualified officers by simultaneously withdrawing aid 
to four maritime academies that train officers to man ships. The best interest 
of the national defense demands that neither should, nor can be, neglected. It 
should be the Federal policy to reinforce, not to cripple, these training colleges. 

!. The training programs of the State academies in California, Maine, Massa 
chusetts, and New York will be disabled if any such aid is withdrawn. Such 
action will prevent many deserving young men from obtaining qualified training 
to become ships officers, in either the naval or merchant service, and thus fol- 
lowing the sea as a profession which is their rightful heritage. These colleges 
all have long and proud records, with graduates of each attaining enviable and 
heroic records in both the naval and merchant service. If it was not for these 
State academies many of these officers could not have had the necessary training 
to perform the great service to our country which it became their privilege to do. 
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5. While some of the graduates of these academies go directly into the mer 
chant service as ships officers, many accept Commissions in either the tleet or 
aviation branches of the United States Navy, with all forming a ready reserve 
yf qualified, trained naval and merchant officers in case of a national emergency 

6. It may be said that there is no need of the State academies because we huve 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., with its high 
scholastic standards. The quality of this school is applauded, not questioned ; 
put to say that because we have one school of high standards, that any others 
are not needed because this one can absorb them all, is ridiculous. That is like 
saying that because New England has Harvard, Dartmouth, and Yale, that an) 
smaller colleges, such as Bates, Colby, Tufts, Williams, and the State colleges 
are not needed because the first three can absorb them all. Or again that no 
other engineering schools are needed because we have the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology with its high standards, and it can absorb them all. 

7. The national educational program requires an expansion of educational 
opportunity such as offered by these degree-granting colleges, and it should be 
followed, in part, by continued Federal aid to them. There is no doubt that 
many of our top educators, engineers, scientists were unable to attend one of the 
larger colleges with the highest standards and reputation, but were forced 
through circumstances to attend one of the smaller and little known schools. 
This is in the same manner as many who must attend one of the State academies 
instead of the nationally known Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point. 

8. The Army and Navy Union, U.S. A., views with alarm the number of ships 
under American flag being transferred to foreign flags and manned by foreign 
crews. It is felt that new laws for control are not needed, but that careful 
administration of the present martime laws, kept under constant surveillance 
by the Congress, would greatly aid the United States merchant marine, national 
defense, and economy, 

ROWLAND N. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Major, MOM (Retired), National Junior Vice Commander, First Region, 
Army and Navy Union, U.S. A 


A RESOLUTION OPPOSING THE WITHDRAWAL OF FEDERAL AID TO THE STATE MARITIME 
COLLEGES LOCATED IN CALIFORNIA, MAINE, MASSACHUSETTS, AND New York 


Whereas the four State maritime colleges located in California, Maine, Massa 
chusetts, and New York have been, and are of inestimable value to our national 
defense and to the national educational system ; and 

Whereas these colleges train officers to man ships, and trained ships officers 
are at a premium as Naval Reserve reinforcement ; and 

Whereas it is futile to appropriate huge subsidies for ship construction while 
creating a Shortage of qualified officers ; and 

Whereas the best interest of national defense demands the continued operation 
of these colleges with the type of training offered by them; and 

Whereas the national educational program requires an expansion of educa- 
tional opportunity as offered by these degree-granting colleges; and 

Whereas these colleges have a long and proud record, with graduates of each 
attaining enviable records in both the naval and merchant services ; and 

Whereas the numerous illustrious alumni of these colleges prove beyond a 
doubt of their value in the educational program ; and 

Whereas these colleges are invaluable to the national defense, with many of 
their graduates accepting active commissions in the United States Navy and 
\ir Force, while the remainder form a ready reserve of qualified, trained naval 
and merchant marine officers; and 

Whereas the training programs of these State colleges would be disabled if 
Federal financial aid and other assistance were denied them; and 

Whereas curtailment of the present training programs of these colleges would 
prevent many young men in obtaining the necessary training for them to become 
ships officers in either the naval or merchant services and to follow the 
as a profession which is their rightful heritage ; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Army and Navy Union, U. 8. A., shall petition the Congress 
of the United States of America vigorously opposing any withdrawal of Federal 
aid to the State maritime academies; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Army and Navy Union of the United States of America 
shall petition the Congress of the United States of America to aid the State 
laritime colleges in California, Maine, Massachusetts, and New York to further 
their training programs through increased Federal financial and other aid to 
such colleges and/or academies. 


sea 
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NotEe.—After due consideration and discussion the committee report for adop 
tion of this resolution was approved unanimously by the delegates and officers 
of the national corps of the Army and Navy Union, U. S. A., 67th Annual En 
campment, Cleveland, Ohio, August 20, 1955. 


THE MARITIME ASSOCIATION OF THE Port OF NEW YORK, 
New York 4, N. Y., November 8, 1955. 


Re State maritime schools and United States Merchant Marine Academy at 

Kings Point, N. Y. 

Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
East Coast Chairman, Subcommittee on Merehant Marine 
Training and Education of Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DrAR SENATOR PayNE: In accordance with my conversation with you at your 
office on November 1, I am writing to you to confirm the views of the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York, as expressed to you when we discussed 
this matter. I regret that it was not possible for me to be present at your most 
constructive hearings held on Monday on the above-captioned matter becaus: 
of an important matter pending before the Federal Communications Commission 
which required my presence all of that day. 

Before stating our views for the record in connection with these hearings, | 
wish once again to take this opportunity of thanking you for receiving me at 
your office on the day following the hearings. 

The Maritime Association of the Port of New York is a trade organization 
consisting of approximately 1,400 persons engaged in every phase of the mari 
time industry at the port of New York. Included among these members ar¢ 
practically every shipowner, ship operator, and agent serving at the port of New 
York. Our membership also embraces the shipbuilding and repair concerns, 
marine insurance, towing and harbor transportation interests, marine archi 
tects and engineers, admiralty attorneys, and others. 

Being an organization of this type of constituency, it is readily perceivable 
that our people constitute a very large part of the prospective employers of gradu 
ates from both the State maritime schools and the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point. With little or no exception, I daresay that our 
people have had good experience in obtaining the services of graduates from 
either the State schools or the Academy at Kings Point. Some organizations 
may through former ties or past experiences rely more on one or the other insti 
tutions, but the overall picture is the same, to wit, that in obtaining graduates 
from the State schools or from the Academy their experience has been good. 

As an organization representing these prospective employers of these students, 
our policy has been to render every support possible on the occasion of congres- 
sional hearings in favor of both the State and Federal schools. We have refused 
to be drawn into any controversy involving the question of whether one type of 
maritime training should be fostered by the Government over the other. Our 
position is very clear and may be stated succinctly by the statement that we 
advocate an adequate number of well-trained merchant marine personnel, and 
we feel that each form of institution has done a very commendable job in the 
past. We firmly believe that there should be a clear-cut governmental policy 
endorsing both forms of maritime training. Briefly, we believe there is sufficient 
demand in the maritime industry to absorb the graduates of ail existing mari 
time schools. 

Our association furnished testimony on the occasion of the State school ques 
tion which was before Congress during the early part of this session, and we 
were gratified to learn that the Federal appropriation to the State schools had 
been restored in the Federal budget. We pride ourselves for having recom- 
mended the reinstatement of these funds in the budget, which are so necessary to 
the state schools in continuing their curriculum. Our organization, by the opin- 
ions expressed above of supporting both forms of institutions, also endorsed the 
measure designed to make Kings Point a permanent establishment. We endorse 
practically all of the testimony by representatives of the Government and the 
industry on the occasion of the hearings concluded last Honday, October 31. As 
we read the record of the testimony that was offered, which was more or less 
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unanimous, we believe that the statement we now furnish is in substantiation of 
the record that was made before your committee. We are happy to know that 
the opinions offered are designed to do away, as nearly as possible, with any 
rivalry between the two forms of maritime training, so that each institution may 
have knowledge and confidence in their continued future existence. 

To accomplish this end, we propose that your committee seriously consider 
whatever recommendation would be made by the officer in charge of the various 
State schools, who, no doubt, will furnish you with concrete recommendations as 
to a method to incorporate congressional guaranty for the continued existence 
of State schools in any measure that would be designed to pronounce the perma 
nency of the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM F. GIESEN, 
General Manager and Counsel 


MARINE FIREMEN’'S UNION, 
San Francisco, Calif., September 8, 1955. 
DONALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. WessSTER: I received your letter of August 26, and also a letter 
from Senator Warren G. Magnuson, in which I am invited to submit answers 
to a labor questionnaire, and also to make an appearance on the subject matter 
of the training and upgrading and education programs of the Federal and State 
maritime academies. 

The writer is leaving for a month’s vacation commencing tomorrow and so 
will not be available for the hearing. However, with regard to the question 
naire and a statement on the subject, our ideas on the subject are very limited 
It might be summed up in this manner: 

First, we believe that some means of upgrading and training of officers should 
be available. In other words, it should be used as a nucleus for a very wide 
expansion in case of war or emergency. 

At the present time, the jobs available in the merchant marine are very 
limited compared to the number of men available. This applies to both the 
licensed and unlicensed personnel. Compared with the wartime peak, there has 
been a terrific shrinkage in job opportunities and as a result, hundreds of thou- 
sands of men have drifted out of the industry and obtained jobs ashore. In 
the event of another war, short of a nuclear-destruction war, it would appear 
there would be another vast expansion in prospect. 

It appears to us, therefore, there should be some means of officer training 
available on both coasts and a nucleus of upgrading schools available on both 
coasts. 

The extent of such facilities should be established with a careful consideration 
of all angles. 

We do not have the facilities ourselves to make such a study and we therefore 
limit our observations to the above remarks. 

Yours very truly, 
V. J. MALONE, President. 


BROTHERHOOD OF MARINE OFFICERS, 
Jersey City, N.J., September 19, 1955. 
Re merchant marine training and education in the United States. 
DonaLp W. WesstTER, Esq., 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wesster: I have your letter and questionnaire of September 16. I 
Wish, first of all, to advise you that I am enclosing a letter which I wrote to Mr. 
Herbert C. Bonner, chairman, House of Representatives Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, on July 14, this year, and which I feel covers in a general 
vay our point of view on the whole problem of maritime schools, and in which 
| offered my considered opinion regarding the particular problem of officer 
training. Inasmuch as I do not anticipate being present at the hearing on 
— 31, I would appreciate your cooperation in putting this letter in the record 
at that time. 
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With regard to the questionnaire I hope that the following answers will be 
helpful to you. 

1. The percentage of extra deck officers needed to maintain a full complement 
all year round is approximately 25 percent of the number of berths. The pei 
centage of extra engineer officers to fulfill is approximately 35 percent of the 
number of berths. The percentages quoted are based on the number of officers 
requesting vacation, sick leave, other leaves of absence, and entering armed 
services, 

2. From our experience, there are now available for licensed jobs approximately) 
25 percent of the licensed. deck officers and approximately 10 percent of licens¢ 
engineer officers. We have arrived at these figures from our employment fil 
records during the past year. 

3. The yearly attrition among licensed deck and engineer officers is about 20 
percent, due primarily to the fact that they cannot find suitable employment 
These figures are also from our files. 

4. This question has been completely answered in the attached letter to M 
Bonner. 

5. We disagree strongly. In our experience during the past 5 vears, th: 
percentage of unlicensed personnel coming up from the ranks to receive officers 
licenses is less than 5 percent. This is due to the fact that these men can make a; 
much wages in unlicensed personnel categoray as they can as officers, and they 
don’t want the responsibility involved in officer training and officer positions. 

6. Answer to question 5 applies here as well. We do not feel that the general 
caliber of unlicensed personnel is satisfactory officer training material. 

7. We refer to our attached letter to Mr. Bonner. 

8. We feel that there is no need for upgrading or correspondence courses, neces- 
sitating further Federal expense. There are a sufficient number of approved 
schools for upgrading throughout the United States with only a nominal fee 
involved, All Federal moneys invested in maritime schooling should go to the 
various academies for the development and training of high-quality officer 
personnel, 

9. We feel that generally the Academy graduates are superior to the hawsepipe 
officers. Although many of our older licensed officers who arose from the ranks 
are examples of fine officers, we believe that proper schooling would have made 
equally fine and sooner in their careers. 

10. From the period of 1946 through 1955, we find that the percentage of mari 
time-school graduates employed has increased from approximately 50 percent to 
about 90 percent, although among the captains and chief engineers employed 
under our contract many are former company cadets. 

Li,: Me. 

12. Our experience during the Korean war showed that there were many 
licensed engineers employed ashore who were reluctant to ship out because they 
would lose their seniority rights in their shore jobs and they felt that the engi 
neer jobs on ships were only temporary. This we found to be a major reason 
for the shortage of engineer personnel at that time. 

3. We have no knowledge of such programs. 

4. Attached letter to Mr. Bonner answers this question. 

5. Should such an oath become part of our Federal law, we firmly believe that 
all true Americans should not hesitate to sign. 

16. Our answer to question 8 applies here too. 

17. No. See question 8. 

18. Letter to Mr. Bonner contains complete answer. 

19. We feel that some scholarships to the State academies would be feasible 
and desirable. 

I hope that the above contains the information you wish. Please be assured 
that we will cooperate with you and the committee in any way we can. 

Sincerely yours, 


I 
I 
1 


Epwarp J. Farr, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


JULY 14, 1955. 
HERBERT C, BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear Str: The recent decision of President Eisenhower to continue the opera 
tion of Kings Point Merchant Marine Academy and the subsequent approval by 
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Congress of funds for the continued operation of the State merchant marine 
academies is most gratifying to us. 

We believe it essential, not only to the prosperity of the United States, but for 
its defense in the event of war, that a healthy and vigorous merchant marine be 
maintained. This means not only the building of ships, but it is important that 
we continue the preparation, training, and maintenance of a reserve of qualified 
merchant marine officers. Certainly it would be unthinkable to minimize or re 
strict the output of West Point or Annapolis merely because we had no present 
need for an increase in the officer personnel of our Army or Navy. 

Under present conditions in our American merchant marine, it is most distress- 
ing to witness officer graduates of merchant marine academies being unable to 
obtain berths aboard American ships, particularly after the Government has 
subsidized a great deal of the expense of their training. 

We feel the purpose of the maritime academies is defeated when a great deal 
of money is expended on the training of your men to become deck and engineering 
officers, only to find them abandon seafaring life for positions ashore in totally 
inrelated fields because the opportunity for them to seek their own jobs and the 
privilege of the industry to hire their own personnel has been so restricted by 
present hiring methods employed by most American dry-cargo and passenger 
lines. 

As labor and industry entered upon this present method of hiring officer per 
sonnel no immediate improvement in these conditions appears at this time, 
however, study of these conditions are certainly most strongly recommended. 

We must agree that it is not a healthy situation for the industry when a young 
man trained for 3 to 4 years to take his place in a highly respected and a highly 
specialized profession is unable to seek employment by his own initiative and 
qualifications. 

Ve must further agree that the merchant marine industry must absorb young 
blood into its ranks each year or eventually it will deteriorate by its own hand. 
The industry now operates many new and modern designed vessels equipped 
with the latest up-to-date enginerooms and technical navigational devices re 
quiring specialized and adequately trained officers to cope with this progress 
What will industry do in 5 to 10 years when the inevitable happens and they 
find themselves without company-trained qualified junior officers to step into 
the responsible positions of command? 

In view of these conditions we offer a semisolution to this problem until such 
time as labor and industry can get together to modify or correct the present 
hiring conditions. 

Ve suggest that mail contract and subsidized ships carry an engineering cadet 
officer and a deck cadet officer. The men who wil! qualify for these positions 
will be graduates from merchant marine academies and young men who have 
obtained their license by working their way up through the unlicensed ranks, 

This will give the young men a field to enter upon graduation and receipt of 
license, and will also give industry an opportunity to absorb young blood into 
American companies. We suggest the wage for these cadet officers be in the same 
scale as an ensign or second lieutenant entering the service after graduating 
from one of the service schools. This will enable the company to evaluate the 
man’s worth, to acquaint him with company policy, and to recommend him to a 
position as a regular licensed officer within a period of 1 to 2 years Time on 
the man’s license will be counted half time for coast guard requirements when 
sitting for a raise in license. 

[In essen e this would constitute a tour of active duty in the merchant marine 
for a period of 2 years, instead of the licensed officer being obligated to serve 2 
years in the Navy or Army. However, it would be understood that the graduate 
who has received his Navy commission would be subject to call into the Navy 
should his services so be required. Under the present conditions graduates of 
the maritime academies are subject to draft into the Army. There seems to be 
absolutely no point whatsoever in training officers for the merchant marine and 
Naval Reserve at a considerable cost to the taxpayers and at the same time 
make them liable for draft into the Army. 

To sum up, this suggested plan would accomplish the followin: 

1. It would avoid graduates of the maritime academies from accepting posi 
tions under the foreign flag when they have been trained for the American mer- 
chant marine. 

2. It would give back to industry their right to choose and train their own 
junior oftivers. 

3. It would give back to maritime graduates their right to seek a job on their 
own init! ive and qualifications. 
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4. It would open up jobs in the industry so that qualified officers would not be 
forced to seek employment in another field due to the present hiring restrictions. 
5. It would keep trained men in the industry where much money has been 
spent on his education and not subject him to 2 years of service in the Armed 
Forces. The purpose of the Selective Service Act is to prepare young men to 
defend their country in event of war. Surely a man who has completed 3 to 4 
vears of training at one of the maritime academies is as qualified to serve his 
country in the event of war as a man who has received 2 years of training in the 
Army. A maritime academy graduate has been trained to accept positions of 
command, trust, and responsibility, yet he is subject to call under selective serv 
ice following his graduation. 
6. The basic concept of merchant marine academies is to train men for the 
merchant marine. This concept would once again become a realization. 
We hope the facts pointed out hereinabove will prove to be as important to 
you as they are to us. 
Very truly yours, 
3ROTHERHOOD OF MARINE OFFICERS, 
EpWARD J. FARR, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


——_—- 


NATIONAL MARINE ENGINEERS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 3, D. C., October 3, 1955. 
Mr. DoNALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Room 404, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, 25, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. WessTER: I am submitting herewith, on behalf of the National 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, our reply to the labor questionnaire on 
the subject of Merchant Marine Training. 

I appreciate your extending our time for the return of the questionnaire. The 
delay made it possible to take up the entire question with our national executive 
committee at their recent meeting. The answers furnished are based on the 
overall opinion of the National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association execu- 
tive committee. 

Very truly yours, 
H. L. Daaceett, President. 


REPLY OF THE NATIONAL MARINE ENGINEERS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION TO THE 
LABOR QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What do you consider to be the annual need of the American merchant marine 
for licensed officers, now and for the foreseeable future, both for deck and 
engineroom posts? Please explain how you arrived at these figures and 
tell us the sources of your data. 

In view of the many uncertain factors which must be taken into consideration, 
we offer no opinion as to the annual need of the American merchant marine for 
licensed officers. In our opinion, those needs, on the basis of the present circum- 
stances in the industry, might well be met by those presently unemployed and 
by those who because of uncertainty and scattered employment opportunities 
have left the industry for shoreside employment but who would return to sea 
if steady employment were assured. 

2. How many unemployed licensed officers are now available for service in the 
American merchant marine according to your figures, broken down as to 
deck and engineroom? (By “presently available” it is meant that they not 
only hold licenses, but are seeking employment or are ready to accept em- 
ployment if offered.) Please explain how you arrived at these figures and 
tell us the sources of your data. 

Based on reports from our local associations on the Atlantic, gulf, and Pacific 
coasts, we estimate that there are approximately 1,900 licensed engineers who are 
registered for employment and considered available and ready to accept steady 
employment if offered. Due to the present improved shipping conditions with 
the resultant upswing in employment the number of available licensed engineers 
varies in the different ports. For example, in the port of New Orleans, our 
local association recently reported very few engineers available while our local 
association in Wilmington, Calif., reported 260 available and actively seeking 
employment. 
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8. What is the yearly attrition among such available licensed personnel? Please 
explain how you arrived at these figures and tell us the sources of your data. 
In attempting to evaluate attrition among licensed engineers, factors other than 
death, disability, and old age must be considered. Many leave the industry 
because of inability to secure steady and permanent employment and find some 
degree of security in a shoreside job. They are reluctant to leave that security 
ashore to return to sea without some guaranty of steady employment. In slack 
shipping periods, many licensed engineers with years of experience are lost to 
the industry through this form of attrition. 


1. Do you feel that there should be any formal educational facilities such as 
Kings Point and the State maritime academies, available on Federal or 
State level? Please explain. 

It is the opinion of our national association that there is no need for any formal 
educational facilities such as Kings Point and the State maritime academies. In 
our opinion, the great majority of the graduates from these schools do not go to 
sea as merchant marine officers. Many go on active duty with the United States 
Navy and others, using the educational background and degrees obtained from 
these institutions, take employment ashore. Still others go to sea on their licenses 
for a short time, then with the additional practical experience gained, take post 
graduate courses in technical schools which qualify them for good professional 
jobs ashore. 


5. It has been said that the needed flow of new licensed personnel can be met 
from the ranks of the unlicensed personnel. Do you agree or disagree? 
Please explain. 

In the opinion of our national association, the needed flow of new licensed 
engineer personnel can well be met from the ranks of the unlicensed personnel 
There are Many competent men sailing in unlicensed capacities who are qualified 
in every respect but who are reluctant to upgrade themselves due to the uncer 
tainty of employment opportunities. These men, given the proper incentive and 
assistance through the reestablishment of upgrading schools and correspondence 
courses, could meet all the needed flow. This source has been the most dependa- 
ble over the past years 
6. It has also been said that a balance should be struck so that a certain per 

centage of licensed personnel would come from the Federal and State mari 
time academies and the remainder from the ranks. Do you agree or dis 
agree? Please explain. 

We do not believe that any balance should be struck so that a certain per 
centage of licensed engineers would come from the Federal and State maritime 
academies and the remainder from the ranks. In our opinion, they can all be 
obtained from the ranks of the unlicensed personnel. 


7. Does your organization favor maintenance of Kings Point Maritime Academy ? 
New York University Maritime Academy? California Maritime Academy? 
Maine Maritime Academy? Massachusetts Maritime Academy? If so, why? 
If not, why not? 

Our national association does not favor the maintenance of Kings Point or 
the State maritime academies for reasons cited in our answer to questions 1 and 
+. In our opinion, there is no need for the expenditure of taxpayers’ money to 
train licensed personnel who do not make a career of going to sea after gradua- 
tion and when needs of the industry can be met from those licensed engineers 
presently available and from the ranks of the unlicensed personnel. 


8 What in your opinion is the necessity or lack of necessity for upgrading 
schools under Federal auspices for unlicensed personnel? For Federal cor- 
respondence school courses for men at sea? Please explain 

Should there be any charge for such services if offered, and if so, who should 

pay, and why? 

In our opinion, there is real need for upgrading schools under Federal aus- 
pices. We also favor correspondence courses. Our national association, in about 
1938, supported the upgrading schools when they were established at Sheepshead 
Bay and Alameda. A large number of our members availed themselves of the 
educational opportunities offered at these schools and derived real and lasting 
benefit in the improvement of their knowledge of marine engineering. 

It is in the interest of the Federal Government from the standpoint of national 
defense to have efficiently trained licensed personnel to meet needs in times of 
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national emergency. From this standpoint, there should be no charge for sery 
ices offered although, I am sure, our membership would be willing to pay a nom 
inal cost if these facilities could be reestablished. 


9. In your opinion are the graduates of the Federal or State maritime academies 
the equal of, superior to, or inferior to officers who came up the hawse pipe? 
Please explain, paying particular attention to effectiveness in emergencies 
and wartime contributions. 

It is the opinion of our national association that licensed officers who came 
up from the ranks of the unlicensed personnel are superior to graduates of the 
Federal or State maritime academies. While graduates of academies may in 
some instances be superior in technical knowledge, the training and background 
of officers who come from the ranks make them far superior and better equipped 
to deal with the emergencies arising out of wartime situations. 


10. In the current group of officers presently employed on American-flag ships, 
do you know how many are academy graduates and how many came up 
the hawsepipe? 
mate. 


if you do; please state the numbers even if only approxi 


Based on the observations of our representatives in the ports, it is our opinion 
that the overwhelming majority of licensed engineers presently employed on 
ships of the American merchant marine have come up from the ranks of the 
unlicensed personnel. We have no actual figures but believe that approximatel) 
95 percent are from this source. 


11. With the complicated and highly technical scientific aids to navigation and 
ship operation now in general use, do you consider it probable that un- 
licensed personnel will advance to masters’ and chief engineers’ posts in 
the Same proportions as previously ? 

It is our belief, based on past experience, that technical advances will not serve 
as a bar to the advancement of licensed and unlicensed personnel to chief engi 
neers’ posts. Men who have made the seafaring profession a career have always 
met any challenge of new equipment. Engineers whose sole experience had been 
with the old low-pressure type powerplants accommodated themselves readily 
and quickly to the high-pressure type powerplant with all of its new equipment 
prior to and during the period of World War II. 


12. During the Korean hostilities, it has been asserted there was a shortage of 
engine officer personnel due to lack of training in the operation of high 
pressure turbines. With new propelling machinery now being installed in 
merchant ships on an experimental basis, and nuclear-propelled ships on 
the horizon, will men from the ranks be able to keep abreast of ship oper- 
ation requirements of the future without some type of formal scientific 
education? Please explain. 

During the Korean hostilities, any shortage of licensed engineer personnel to 
man high-pressure type vessels could be attributed only to the fact that many 
thousands of trained licensed engineers, unable to find employment in the post 
war period, had left the industry for shoreside jobs. At the end of World War 
Il, there were more engineers thoroughly familiar with the operation of high- 
pressure turbines than at any time in history. There was practically no change 
in propulsion machinery up to the start of the Korean emergency. Those engi- 
neers who had found shoreside employment were reluctant to leave that security 
for the uncertainties of continued employment at sea. Many engineers did 
voluntarily give up shoreside employment to man vessels during this emergency 
only to find themselves without jobs when ships which had been reactivated were 
laid up in large numbers following the Korean emergency. 

13. Mention has been made also of training programs being set up by labor 

yrganizations in the maritime field, in California and elsewhere. If you 

ave any knowledge of these programs, please describe them. 

We have no comments on this question. 


‘ 
} 
i 
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14. Objection has been raised that academy graduates are not seamen, or have 
not demonstrated their ability to pursue such a life. Would you suggest 
that all applicants spend a year at sea before entering the academy of their 
choice? Would this be more likely to weed out those who are not fitted 
for life at sea’ 

If the educational facilities provided by Kings Point and the State academies 
are to be continued, we most certainly strongly suggest that all applicants spend 
the minimum of a year at sea before entering school. This would tend to weed 
out those who are not fitted for life at sea. In our opinion, if formal educational 
facilities are to be maintained, every incentive to enter those schools should 
be given to those young men who have decided upon a seafaring career. 


15. Should all candidates for Federal maritime training be required to sign a 
non-Communist or loyalty oath? Please explain. 
All candidates for Federal maritime training should be required to meet the 
same requirements which now have to be met by licensed officers and seamen 
with respect to port security and validated seamen’s documents. 


16. Do you believe upgrading schools such as Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., and Ala 
meda, Calif., should be reactivated? Please give in detail the reasons 
for your answer. If you believe they should be reactivated, please dis 
cuss the size they should be and justify the expense which the Federal 
Government would thus incur. 

Our national association is of the firm opinion that upgrading schools such as 
Sheepshead Bay and Alameda should be reactivated. ‘They served a real need 
in providing educational facilities, to the men in the industry, to keep them 
abreast of new developments in marine engineering. These upgrading schools 
should stress refresher courses for licensed personnel to supply them with eu 
rent information periodically. Any expense involved would be minor compared 
to the cost of operating the maritime academies and would be justified by the 
results obtained in providing the merchant marine with well-trained licensed 
personnel. The size and scope of these upgrading and refresher activities should 
be geared to the needs of the industry based on continued studies by government, 
labor, and industry. We believe that the expense of maintaining these activities 
can well be justified from past results. 


17. Do you believe the Maritime Service Institute (which provided correspondence 
courses to officers and crews at sea) should be reactivated as a Federal ac 
tivity? Please give in detail the reasons for your answer. If you believe 
it should be reactivated, please discuss the size it should be and justify the 
expense which the Federal Government would thus incur. 

In our opinion, the Maritime Service Institute should be reactivated as a Fed 
eral activity for the same reasons set forth in our reply to question No. 16. These 
correspondence courses were an incentive to men at sea to keep abreast of new 
developments in marine engineering and in their reactivation, their size, and 
scope should, like the upgrading schools, be geared to the needs of the industry 
based on a continuing study by Government, labor, and management. 


18. What recommendations, if any, for changes in maritime training by the Fed- 
eral Government would you advise making in order to best protect and pro 
mote its interests? Please explain. 

It is our recommendation that a realistic approach to maritime training should 
be made by a full and complete study of the needs of the industry by Government, 
labor, and management. <Any training program should be geared to meet the 
needs of the industry based on this study. All possibilities of providing incentive 
for the advancement of those men who have adopted a seafaring career should 
be considered. 


19. Would it be feasible and desirable if the United States shipping industry 
(labor and management) gave a certain number of scholarships to Kings 
Point and the State academies, and perhaps to reactivated facilities, in order 
to reduce the present burden being borne by State and Federal governments? 
Please explain. 

We believe that it would be both feasible and desirable for the shipping indus 
try to support reactivation of upgrading schools to those who are determined 
to follow the sea asa career. Individuals who avail themselves of these facilities 
should be required to agree to make themselves available in times of national 
emergency. 
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MARINE COOKS AND STEWARDS, AFL, 
San Francisco, Calif., October 31, 1955. 


MARINE COOKS AND STEWARDS, AFL, TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Marine Cooks and Stewards, AFL, has been a chartered organization since 
April 15, 1951. We were certified June 23, 1955, as bargaining agent for steward 
department personnel sailing under the Vacific Maritime Association. At the 
present time we supply personnel for 5 passenger ships and approximately 150 
freighters. 

On the steamship Lurime, a class A passenger ship sailing out of San Francisco, 
we have approximately 300 members in the steward department aboard that 
ship. On the steamships President Cleveland and President Wilson we have 
approximately 200 members in the steward department. The foregoing named 
ships are considered first-class passenger ships. 

On the 3 passenger ships listed above there are approximately 35 percent of 
the crews who are highly skilled in the culinary trade with at least from 5 to 10 
years’ experience in the culinary trade in order to handle these jobs aboard the 
ships. 

Although we maintain it does not take this long to train men in school, we do 
believe, with the school and by having practical training along with the basic 
training we can turn out skilled craftsmen for jobs in a much shorter time than 
it will take a man to train himself and work up later. Even after he has trained 
himself on his particular job, without the basic training, it does not qualify him 
for a similar job on another ship, for the very reason he has not had the basi: 
training to start with. 

On the steamships President Monroe and President Polk, we have approxi 
mately 60 members on each ship and out of the 120 there are probably 20 percent 
highly skilled in the culinary trade. Although these two ships are considered 
class B passenger ships, nevertheless they require first-class craftsmen and are 
putting out first-class service. From the service rendered and by the very nature 
of their particular run around the world, we feel these two ships are very im 
portant not only from the standpoint of maintaining the merchant marine in 
first-class condition but also advertising to the passengers they carry that they 
do get good service on American-flag ships. 

Of the 150 freighters sailing on the coast at this time, nearly 50 percent are 
earrying passengers. Although the law prohibits freight ships from carrying 
more than 12 passengers, they nevertheless give first-class service. It is our 
understanding that tickets on the freighters cost as much or more than those on 
passenger ships and, from our experience, some of the freighters are considered 
first-class passenger ships; that is, as far as room facilities, luxurious lounging 
and dining rooms are concerned. 

Now, it is our opinion that to have a special and successful training program 
for marine cooks and stewards or any steward department personnel we must, 
by necessity, have work. What we mean by this is—we must have somebody to 
eat the food we prepare in order to teach cooks. We must have somebody to 
wait on in order to teach waiters and we must have a place to train our people 
where they can have classrooms where the instructors can teach them on and 
off the job. In order to have an ideal situation, the following is necessary : 

1. We have to find a place for our oldtimers who have retired from the in 
dustry—something like a home where they can go and live and be with the 
people with whom they have been associated over a period of years. 

2. We must have a place for our members who are convalescent and cannot 
get a fit-for-duty slip from the marine hospital. 

3. We believe the members who are sailing and work 7 days each week fo1 
365 days each year should take a vacation. We feel this “spot”? where we have 
our school should, also, have sufficient space and facilities to accommodate a 
certain number of vacationers, etc. The vacationers would fill two categories 
it would entitle our members to take a vacation with their families at a reason 
able cost before they again ship out. We could use the vacationers as a source 
of income for our training program and also to help pay the cost of maintaining 
the building, purchasing food, and such other items involved. This would not 
only attract people who would consume the food which is cooked, but it would 
also furnish the students with some of the best critics we could possibly have. 
In other words, we feel we could have an almost readymade situation where our 
training program would fit right into the picture. 
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Now, we are reasonably sure that there are going to be at least 4 additiona 
yassenger ships sailing on the Pacific coast by the end of 1956. These passenger 
hips are going to require additional skilled labor in the steward department. At 
he present time, there is not only a shortage in the culinary crafts of skilled 
people but, due to our retirement plan, some of our highly skilled people have 
reached the age where they are retiring and taking their pensions. We not only 
have to fill these vacancies but also have to train additional people to man the 
idditional passenger ships coming to the west coast. 

We do not believe this training program is entirely a union problem, although 
we are Willing to put in our money, time, effort, and know-how in order to make 
t possible for the training program to work. 

We feel that the State and Federal Government and the shipowners should 
be equally responsible when it comes to our training program. We are also of 
the opinion that good men have a tendency to make a good union. That is where 
the union itself will benefit by a training program. 

Although we have looked around in and out of the State of California for 
various training centers, we have not as yet reached a conclusion nor have we 
‘ound a site to suit our purpose and cheap enough so that we can aflord to 
spend the money to purchase it. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MARINE CooKs AND STEWARDS, AFL, 
Kp ‘TURNER, International Organizer 


_—_—_——__ 


BROTHERHOOD OF MARINE ENGINEERS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 15, 1956 
Mr. DonAtp D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Special Senate Maritime Training Subcommittee of the Committe 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United States Senate, Washington 
i. ©, 
DEAR Str: With reference to your letter of November 9, 1955, Mr. Charles 


‘ * 


King has not been connected officially in any capacity with this organizati 
for the past 2% years. 

Since I was never invited to appear before your subcommittee hearings, 
believe [ have good reason for not attending same. 

With regards to the questions that you have asked for answers, since we a 

small organization, consisting solely of licensed marine engineers employed 
on harbor and offshore vessels, therefore I could not speak for the complete in 
lustry. You must take into consideration the other licensed officer organization 
Some are larger, and some are smaller than we are. However, I can speak 
ny own organization. 

The Brotherhood of Marine Engineers was organized May 11, 1949, by a 
of dissatisfied CIO engineers. During the past 6 years, we have prospere 
though we are a small organization, we have no unemployment situation 
to the opportunities shoreside for young engineers, we have had a fair turn 
over in membership. Approximately 30 percent of our membership, which is 500 
are academy graduates. We have no predominant group among the acaden 
men, although I would venture to say that we have the largest group from M: 
Maritime Academy and also Kings Point. We do not favor any particu 
academy, although we do favor the academy graduates. 

The executive board of the Brotherhood of Marine Engineers has never 
along with the other licensed and nonlicensed American maritime unions 
have been attempting to close Kings Point and the other State academies Che 
executive board’s actions have been approved of by the rank and file membership 
of the BME. 

I am enclosing herewith three copies of the February 1954 issue of the BME 
Marine Engineer, which is our official organ. You will notice on pages 1, 5, 
and 7, our position. That position is still in effect. It is the policy of our organi 
zation. I might also state that approximately 10 percent of our membership is 
now on active duty with the United States Navy and Army, the vast majority 
naturally being in the Navy. I believe that this is quite out of the ordinary, 
for a union to have such a large percentage of its membership in active service 
during peacetime. 

Hoping that this letter will clarify the position of the BME with your com 
mittee. 

Very truly yours, 
[SEAL } WILber W. Dickey, President. 
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SAILors’ UNION OF THE PACIFIC, 
San Francisco 5, Calif., November 18, 1955. 
Mr. DonALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Special Senate Maritime Training Subcommittee, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter dated November 9 in which you request 
the position of our organization dealing with the training program. Our views 
are as follows: 

At the present time there are thousands and thousands of trained officers on 
the beach all over the United States looking for jobs. Some of them have been 
on the beach from 2 to 3 years, due to the slackness of shipping, and it is 
estimated there are 3 licensed men for every licensed job available. The men 
looking for these jobs are both young and old. 

It is our opinion therefore that there is no necessity of increasing any train 
ing program which is now in effect. As a matter of fact, there is no need at 
present of training licensed officers. Besides, you are, of course, aware of the 
fact that a man with a certain amount of sailing time can go to a private school 
in almost any American port to sit for an officer’s license, and this type of train 
ing and education is as good as any Government- or State-controlled training 
program because a man actually gets practical training while he sails as sailor 
aboard the ships. 

There is no need of any upgrading facilities for licensed seamen. They car 
always go to private navigation schools and for a very nominal fee they can 
study to upgrade themselves and pass a regular examination given by the United 
States Coast Guard to raise their license. 

As for unlicensed seamen, there is no need for any school whatsoever. We 
have three men to every job at the present time. Our organization has for the 
past 20 years on the Pacific coast operated a training school for beginners and 
for upgrading of ordinary seamen to able-bodied seamen. Ours has been Classi- 
fied by the Coast Guard as a class A school. 

We, of course, operate this school in conjunction with the State vocational 
training program. We operate lifeboats and also a rigging loft where we teach 
the boys splicing and lifeboat handling and also upgrade men enabling them to 
secure their lifeboat tickets and able-bodied seamen’s certificates. 

We have maintained this program which is based on the needs of the industry 
In other words, there is no need to train a lot of men when there are no jobs fo1 
them. 

I am sorry I was not able to appear before your committee in the Capitol on 
October 31. But briefly the above is the position of our organization which 
speaks for all seamen affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Very truly yours, 
HARRY LUNDEBERG, 
President. Seafarers International Union of North America (AFL), 
Secretary-Treasurer, Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF MASTERS, MATES, AND PILots, INC., 
Washington 5, D. C., November 28, 1955. 
Mr. DonaLp D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Special Senate Maritime Training Subcommittee, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Werstrer: Your letter directed to our international president, C. T. 
Atkins, on November 9, 1955, has been referred to me for reply. 

I am very sorry that we were unable to have a representative from this organ- 
ization present at the hearings on last October 31, but I take this opportunity 
to assure your committee that we are acutely interested in this maritime train- 
ing problem. We also appreciate this opportunity to have the suggestions on 
behalf of the officer members of this organization included in the record. En- 
closed are two copies of my statement submitted on behalf of this organization. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN M. Bisnop, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN M. Bisnop, SeEcRETARY-TREASURER, INTERNATIONAL ORDER 
OF MASTERS, MATES, AND PILOTS 


GENTLEMEN: The International Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots 
firmly advocates the maintenance of maritime training facilities which will en- 
able United States merchant seamen to improve their abilities and also provide 
a sufficient supply of replacement officers to adequately man the fleet. We urge 
only that this training program be realistically applied to the needs of the 
industry. 

Our contention, as outlined in my statement before the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries last April, has been that the training program 
as conducted by the Maritime Administration is not fulfilling this requirement. 
The United States merchant fleet is owned by private investors and operated 
on the same basis as other private industry. For that reason we continue to con- 
tend that the training program, supported by public expense, should be very 
carefully geared to the needs of that industry as specified in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 19386. 

Under the provisions of the Merchant Marine Act which permits maritime train- 
ing at public expense, these young men are trained specifically to become career 
replacements in the privately owned United States merchant fleet. In times 
of national emergency, their sole usefulness to the Nation is to keep the cargo 
ships moving. Their protection in wartime has in the past, and undoubtedly 
will in the future, be the responsibility of the Navy and other military forces. 
We are bound to concur with the feeling expressed by management that the 
training is conducted with too much emphasis on military ceremony. 

After 17 years’ experience with a federally operated school for maritime train- 
ing, we find certain flaws which are in a large measure defeating, or at least 
detracting from, the ultimate success of the program as it was intended. 

A brief summary of the record of the Kings Point Academy reveals that for a 
cost of $38,002 per year, or roughly $12,000 per 4-year course per student, a 
young man is graduated from the Academy with a regular college bachelor of 
science degree. He is presumably scholastically trained to receive a master’s 
license. However, his practical experience is only sufficient to enable him to sit 
for his third mate or his third assistant engineer license, according to his field 
of training. For a higher-rated license, he must serve 1 year aboard a United 
States merchant ship in that rating before he is eligible to take the examination 
given by the United States Coast Guard for the second mate or the second assist 
ant engineer license—-irregardless of how far advanced his scholastic training 
may be. The same sailing period is required for each advancement in rating 
on up to master or chief engineer. 

The only obligation for pursuing a career at sea which the graduate owes to 
the taxpayers who have generously picked up the check for his education, is 
that he make one voyage as a third-mate or third-assistant engineer on a 
United States flag merchant vessel. This obligation can be fulfilled in a 
period of 3 months or less and he is then free to pursue any career of his 
‘hoosing with the unusual advantage of being college trained at public expense. 
This Nation has an abundance of colleges from which bachelor of science degrees 
may be obtained. 

When we examine the disappointing results of the present training program 
toward producing career officers for the merchant fleet, we see that the pres 
ent curriculum of the Academy is geared to provide a very select few American 
ouths with a Government-paid college training. 

We feel that the high caliber of academic training is entirely proper and d 
sirable for our merchant marine officers. Our only contention is that when a 
sum of $12,000 in public funds is paid to train a young man—funds specifically 
abeled to provide officers for the United States merchant fleet—that some rea 
sonable precautions should be taken to insure that the young men who receive 
he training develop into United States merchant marine officers. 

The end product can be better insured by staggering the training course so 
it both the academic and practical sailing experience are developed simul- 
taneously. This procedure would necessitate some drastic changes in the con- 
duct of the school. This, we feel is completely in order. Kings Point Academy 
Was established as an emergency measure during World War II. The emer- 


th 


es 


Source: Louis B. Rothschild, U. 8S. Maritime Board Chairman, report to House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, 1954 
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gency was over before any substantial contribution in merchant marine officer 
had been produced. The actual officer needs of the Nation during that emer 
gency were met by means of an upgrading program provided on the ships wit] 
the help of the specialized upgrading courses given by the maritime schools at 
Alameda and Sheepshead Bay and by the private navigation schools throughout 
the country. 

At the outbreak of the Korean conflict, our merchant marine consisted of 1,162 
United States flag vessels, manned by some 59,000 seamen. In order to provide 
adequate shipping to supply our troops and allies, our Government activated 
from 50 to 75 ships per month from the national defense reserve fleet. This pro 
gram was followed until the peak in shipping was reached in February 1952 
when our Werchant marine consisted of 2,045 ships manned by some 100,000 
seamen. 

During this period of rapid expansion, there occurred shortages of certain 
ratings aboard our ships. By far the majority of these were in the skilled 
unlicensed categories. The Coast Guard did issue regulations which permitted 
less skilled men to sail in higher ratings than their certificates called for. How 
ever, of the 20,000 officers required to man this fleet, it was only necessary for 
101 deck officers and 381 engineroom officers” to sail in ratings higher than their 
licenses called for. The engineroom officer shortage resulted largely from the 
lack of engineers trained in working high-pressure turbines. This shortage was 
alleviated by having engineers take the 4-week high-pressure turbine course 
at the Sheepshead Bay Training Station. 

The labor unions were highly successful in their efforts to recruit seamen who 
were not sailing. Officer personnel, even though retired from the sea, are re 
corded in the license division of the United States Coast Guard. They are 
traceable and can be made available in an emergency during the 5-year active 
period of each license renewal. These were the men who sailed the ships during 
the last two national shipping emergencies and will undoubtedly be called upo1 
to man the ships in the event of another emergency. 


We have seen, since that time, many classes of third mates and third 
assistant engineers graduated from the Academy. Largely, they are lost to the 
operation of the fleet as officers. Unless the man actually goes to sea and fulfills 


the sailing requirements, he cannot progress to a higher rating. No matter what 
shipping emergency might develop, these men will remain third mates or third 
assistant engineers and for each third mate or third assistant engineer on eac! 
ship, there must also be a second mate, chief mate, and master as well as a second 
assistant engineer, first assistant engneer, and chief engineer. 

Experience indicates that the bulk of the graduates make the one required 
voyage and then we find them engaged in specialized study for some related 
field or in some shoreside position for which the free 4-vear college training is 
a most valuable personal asset. In any national emergency, the shortage of 
ships’ officers will not be materially relieved by the third mate and third assistant 
engineers who are graduates from the Kings Point Academy. 

To fulfill the national-defense requirement, Kings Point must be revamped to 
insure that the Academy provides an ample supply of officers in each rating on up 
to masters and chief engineers. 

This can be accomplished by lengthening the training period so that the final 
graduation takes place when the man is qualified for the highest rating of either 
master or chief engineer. We believe this specialized training at Government 
expense should primarily be made available to those young men who have volun 
tarily obtained seafaring employment and who have indicated some natural bent 
toward the industry. A basic requirement for all entrants should be a mini 
mum of 1 year of employment either on a United States merchant ship or in the 
Military Transport Service. 

The curriculum of the school should remain on the present level with the 
courses ultimately leading to a college degree. But the program should be re- 
vamped so that a student would matriculate a 1-year course designed to give 
him the necessary knowledge and skill to enable him to sit for his initial third 
officer or third assistant engineer license. He should then be required to obtain 
the necessary sailing experience required on that license to permit him to sit 
for his next higher rating examination before he is allowed to spend another 
year studying at the taxpayers’ expense. This procedure can well progress until 
he has obtained all the academic requirements for a master’s or a chief engineer’s 


> 


2Sourece: Proceeding of the Merchant Marine Council, USCG. 
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license. This will eliminate the present procedure of providing a young man 
with all the scholastic training required for the higher ratings at the beginning 
of his career, when it is impossible for him to progress to any of the higher 
ratings Without benefit of a year of sailing experience between each examination. 
By staggering his academic training to occur between his on-the-job experience, 
he will have the benefit of that experience to help him assimilate the more skilled 
training. He will also have the benefit of the most recent specialized courses 
for each of his ratings. 

The program should also include some provision for refresher and spot courses 
to be available to men who are sailing in order that United States flag merchant 
marine officers may become skilled in the use of devices and equipment developed 
and put into use since they matriculated for their licenses 

We have been aceused of attempting discrimination against Kings Point 
graduates. This is not true. Regardless of his origin, each newly licensed 
ficer pays an initiation fee and joins the appropriate organization to sail on a 
contract ship. 

The recently completed survey of the companies made by your committee 
ndicates that a mere 1,000 graduates of the school are sailing. What has hap 
pened to the thousands of other men who have been graduated at the 

ore than 500 per year since World War II? 

As of November 1955, the United States merchant fleet has decreased to 1,087 
essels in operation.“ This means a maximum employment of 5,400 officers for 
our deep-sea fleet. Of this number, apparently only one-fourth are Kings Point 
Academy graduates. And yet, in the face of this, it has been recommended to 
the committee that the enrollment be increased. 

I hope that this statement will be received and evaluated by your committee 


rate of 


: a sincere effort by the men who are sailing the ships to present the needs of 
the maritime training program 


EMENT OF HERBERT 


L. DaGccerr, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL MARINE ENGINEERS 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, CIO 


My name is Herbert L. Daggett I am president of the National Marine Engi 
neers Beneficial Association, CLO, a union which has a membership of approxi 

ately 10.000 licensed engineers. Our union represents virtually all of the ] 
nsed engineers manning our American flag seagoing merchant marine. IT am 
presenting this testimony on behalf of the CIO maritime committee. The mem 
bership of this committee consists of National Maritime Union of America, CIO; 
National Marine Engineers Bene‘icial Association, CLO; American Radio Associa 
ion, CIO: Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
CIO; and District No. 4, United Steelworkers of America, CLO (Great Lakes) 

Over the years the CIO maritime committee has advocated the establishment 
and maintenance of maritime training programs which are geared to the needs 
if the industry. We deeply regret that our Government has not heeded our 
suggestion. Instead, the Maritime Administration has time and time again 
recommended and Congress has approved maritime training programs based 
upon the personal beliefs of individuals instead of fact 

At the very outset of our statement We voice strong opposition to the establish 


ent of a permanent Kings Point Academy. We do not believe that the advo 
ates of a permanent Kings Point Academy have ever pres nted concrete fact 
showing that such an academy is geared to the needs of our merchant marine 
Instead, each Maritime Administrator, including the present one, tosses around 
the mythical and nebulous statement that our merchant marine can and does 
ibsorb 1,500 deck and engineer officers annually. They have consistently stated 
that of this number 450 must be supplied by Kings Point and the 4 State acad 
emies. We point out emphatically that these mysterious numbers remain con 
stant despite the expansion and contraction of our merchant marine. This indi 
ates clearly that the maritime training program at best is based on such rough 
estimating that it cannot possibly be geared to the needs of our industry 

We emphasize that our scrutiny of the testimony presented before your com 
mittee has not resulted in data or information which is sufficient to point out 
the need or desirability of the perinanent establishment and support of a Kings 
Point Academy or the four State academies. Our observation is accentuated by 
the fact that only 31 out of approximately 250 American-flag steamship companies 


® Source: U. S. Maritime Board information release. 
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took the time to answer your questionnaires pertaining to your present study of 
the maritime-training program This was done despite the relative simplicity 
of the questionnaires which required the companies merely to list such figures 
as total number of Kings Point, State academy, and hawsepipe officers employed 
by them You must remember that the Maritime Administration, many Con 
gressmen, and now many steamship operators and their association spokesme 
have stated and are stating that maritime management’s and union’s refusa 
to financially support the upgrading, specialist, and correspondence courses was 
sufficient evidence of the lack of need for such training. Therefore, we recom 
mend that you supplement the testimony presented before your committee wit! 
the answers of the shipping industry to the question of whether Kings Point 
and the four State academies are of such importance that the industry is willing 
and prepared to finance them We are certain that you will then learn that 
the interest in the maritime academies will follow the same faded path of the 
upgrading training program. 

The United States Merchant Marine Academy has informed you that they hac 
expended slightly over $2 million during fiscal year 1955. During that same year 
there was an additional appropriation of $660,000 as Federal aid to the State 
maritime academies operated by the States of New York, Maine, Massachusetts 
and California. These State academies also train cadets to become licensed 
officers in the merchant marine. In the budget there was no request for nor 
did Congress appropriate funds for the maritime training schools which provided 
upgrading, refresher, 2nd specialist courses to seamen already in the industry 
In fact, all of these schools have been closed. 

We shall briefly present the facts which show that the operations of a perma 
nent Kings Point Academy and the four State academies are not geared to the 
needs of the industry and, therefore, are a wasteful drain on the Public Treasury 
It is our firm opinion that Congress and the administration would better service 
our merchant marine and Nation by providing funds to reopen the upgrading 
schools. We will prove that this approach to maritime training will result it 
great savings to the American taxpayer and at the same time provide the mos 
practical program of training skilled unlicensed seamen as well as merchant 
marine officers. 

We are certain that no one would dispute the statement that the necessity of 
any training program depends upon the need of trained men in the industry 
Also, the best gage for determining the need of training personnel is an analyt 
ical study showing the employment and unemployment of men possessing the 
skills which are developed by the training program. 

From February 1954 to July 1, 1955, our merchant marine shrank from 2,046 
ships manned by 100,000 seamen to 1,163 seagoing ships manned by 57,500 sea 
men. Thus, in this period our merchant marine has been decreased by 8&3 
seagoing ships with the resultant loss df 42,500 shipboard jobs. Of this job 
loss, approximately 20 percent or 8,500 consist of deck and engineroom officers 
Thus, maritime officers in the industry are in sharp competition for jobs. 

Despite this the Federal Government continues to spend over $2%4 million 
year to turn out new officers to compete for scarce jobs. This is a gross injustice 
to the American taxpayers. It also strikes hard at our merchant-marine officers 
who are suffering from unemployment and further uncertainties in the future 
There is absolutely no excuse for Congress to make permanent a program de 
signed to train more men in an industry which is already overcrowded. 

Some persons may challenge our argument by stating that it may be true 
that an oversupply of marine officers exists today but that there would be a 
searcity should our merchant marine be expanded. In reply to this anticipated 
query we use the experiences of manning our ships during the Korean war. 

At the outbreak of the Korean war our merchant marine consisted of 1,162 
oceangoing merchant ships manned by 59,000 seamen. In order to provide 
adequate shipping to service our troops and allies, our Government activated 
from 50 to 75 ships a month from the national defense reserve fleet. The 
peak of this program was reached in February 1952 when the Government 
activated ships totaled 700. This increased our active American flag ocean 
going merchant marine to 2,045 ships manned by 100,000 seamen. During this 
expansion period, there occurred shortages of certain ratings aboard our ships 
The first and most critical shortage was that of radio officers. The next greatest 
shortages were able-bodied seamen and skilled unlicensed engineroom ratings 

3y recruiting the seamen who had left the sea, the maritime labor unions 
were able to minimize the delays in ships sailings and ships sailing short-handed 
Despite the great success of our labor unions to provide most of the skilled 
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eamen, the Coast Guard was compelled to issue regulations which permitted 
ess-skilled men to sail in positions calling for higher certificates and licenses 
During 1951, 2,057 ships sailed under waiver of manning requirements. A total 
f 3.687 seamen sailed under these waivers. Of this number 2,160 were ordinary 
seamen sailing for able-bodied seamen, 1,367 Were wipers and coal passers sailing 
for qualified members of the engine department, while only 17 deck officers and 
3 engine officers sailed in ratings that were higher than their licenses called for. 

During 1952, 2,565 ships sailed under waiver of manning requirements. There 
vere 5,063 seamen sailing under waiver. Of this number, 2,943 were ordinary 
eamen sailing as able-bodied seamen, 1,748 were wipers and coal passers sail 

g as QMED’s, while only 84 deck officers and 288 engine officers were substi 
uted for higher ratings. Moreover, it is important to note that the engine-officer 
shortage resulted largely from the lack of engineers trained in working high- 
ressure turbines. This shortage was quickly and easily alleviated by having 
oW-pressure engineers take the 4-wee& high-pressure turbine course at Sheeps 
head Bay training station. 

The above data proves conclusively that in a national-emergency period the 
\merican merchant marine requires more upgrading, specialist, and refresher 
training of crews and officers. Thus, the need of licensed officers turned out by 
he Federal and State academies is negligible because the upgrading schools can 
iore easily and quickly train needed officers. 

The cost factor of providing ships’ officers is most important when comparing 
he relative values of the maritime academies with the upgrading and specialist 

aining program. At Kings Point it costs well over $3,000 a year per cadet. 
The cost is somewhat lower at the State maritime academies. These average 
costs per student at Kings Point and the State academies are extremely high 
compared to the average costs per graduate at Sheepshead Bay and Alameda. 
(he number of graduates of these two upgrading schools and the average cost 
per student for 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 are shown in the following table: 


TABLE I.—Number of graduates of Sheepshead Bay and Alameda and average 
cost per graduate * 


Fiscal year 1950 | Fiscal year 1951 | Fiscal year 1952} Fiscal year 1953 | 


| Sheeps 


head | A/8- | head 


Sheeps Sheep : Sheeps 


Ala- | head ; head Ala 


meda | Bay meda Bay - Bay meda 


Bay 


k department 57 436 418 387 147 
Engine department 676 642 637 
R idio department | 0 41 70 
Steward department 311 239 w2 
Radar and loran { ISS 393 297 


pecial courses 2__. ; 538 119 S14 
Total 3, 477 2, 149 2.15 3. 067 
Average cost per graduate $214 $262 37 $140 
Average cost per graduate 
of both schools $232 $169 


Source: U. 8. Maritime Administration. 
* Lifel oat and purser-pharmacist’s mate trainees 


When Mr. Louis Rothschild, as Maritime Administrator, appeared before the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee on January 12, 1954, he stated 
that the closing of the Alameda Training Station will save the Government 
$300,000 a year, the closing of Sheepshead Bay will result in a savings of 
$350,000 a year, and the elimination of the correspondence courses will result 
in a savings of $178,000 a year. This is a total of $863,000 a year. It is indeed 
low when compared to over $2144 million which our Government spends for the 
support of Kings Point and the 4 State academies. 

In conjunction with the great difference in total cost of operation and average 
cost per graduate between the academies and the upgrading schools, we point out 
that the merchant marine and our Nation receive far greater benefits from the 
upgrading schools. From the inception of the training program in 1938 until 
December 31, 1951, a total of 256,454 men were trained. This figure consists 
of 157,977 men trained for unlicensed positions in the deck, engine, and steward’s 
departments; 7,756 radio operators; 5,368 purser-pharmacist’s mates; 43,93! 
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other specialists ; 27,533 unlicensed ratings trained as deck and engineer officers 
9,984 deck and engineer officers graduated by the Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps; and 4,406 deck and engineer officers graduated from the State maritim 
academies. In addition to the above training, 40,140 seamen were upgrade: 
to higher ratings, 19,590 took refresher courses, and 8,370 completed correspond 
ence and extension courses in nautical and other subjects. Thus, a grand tota 
of 324,862 men were trained and upgraded during the 14-year period 1938 
through 1951. It is important to note that the upgrading, refresher, and 
specialist courses not only trained and upgraded our unlicensed seamen, but 
also provided the great majority of officers for our merchant marine. The 
upgrading schools provided 27,583 deck and engineer officers as compared to 
9.981 from Kings Point and 4,406 from the State academies. Furthermore. th: 
Maritime Administration has consistently maintained that only 450 of their 
estimated need of 1,500 officers a year will be graduated from Kings Point or the 
State academies. 

It is our observation that graduates from the academies, even if they go to sea 
at all, do so for a short while and end up in shoreside jobs. We believe that it 
is most important for you to determine the number of Kings Point and Staté 
academy graduates who have gone to sea at all and those who are still at sea 
Also, it is most important for you to know the ratio of Academy graduates who 
serve in the United States Navy and not in the American merchant marine. Tt 
this ratio is high, and we believe it is, then instead of pumping Government 
funds into the Merchant Marine Academies our Government should expand the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis 

We believe that the above data is proof that our merchant marine and Nation 
is better benefited by the upgrading schools than by the Academies. Instead of 
spending money to provide a 4-vear course leading to a college degree, the upgrad 
ing schools provided courses most of which were of 1 month’s duration 

The courses in the upgrading schools were open to applicants who possessed 
merchant mariner’s documents or licenses validated for service in this national] 
emergency (i. e., screened for security) and who met the following eligibility 
requirements: 

1. Had sailed in the United States merchant marine subsequent to December 7 
1941, and possessed documentary evidence of at least 6 months’ merchant marine 
sea time after that date. 

2. Applicants of draft age were not considered unless they produced docu 
mentary evidence of having signed off a merchant marine vessel within the 
preceding 30 days or submitted proof of draft exemption. 

3. Those enrollees who had previously received resident training through the 
United States Maritime Service must have acquired 6 months’ sea service since 
their last training period in order to qualify for additional training. 

The above three qualifications requirements are important because they made 
the training available only to bona fide seamen who would use their training 
at sea Point No. 3 is extremely important because it compelled men to use 
their training at sea for at least 6 months before they could take another course 
This is practical and economical because seamen learned to apply their school 
training on the job aboard ship It also gave him the incentive of studying 
bevond the content of the course he had taken. 

We firmly believe that the upgrading schools provide the training policy set 
forth in sections 101 and 216 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. These sections 
nrovide that the Maritime Commission shall provide for the training of United 
States citizens as merchant marine officers and skilled seamen in order that our 
merchant marine be manned by properly-trained seamen. 

On pages 5 and 6 of the Report Upon Certain Aspects of Maritime Training 
which was submitted to you by the United States Merchant Marine Academy are 
lists entitled “The Current (September 21, 1955) Rosters of Officers of the 
Steamship United States and of the America, Which Follow, Show the Formal 
Training of These Men.” We regret that the officials of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy would stoop to the low level of implying that their 
listing is a complete roster of the ships’ officers of the United States and the 
imerica. All of their listings show formal training received at Kings Point 
or the State academies. However, this is completely untrue. For example, 
they show a listing of 15 engineroom officers aboard the Steamship United States 
All of these are Kings Point or State academy men. However, they fail to show 
that the United States carries an average complement of 49 engineroom officers. 
Moreover, the ratings shown as Academy graduates aboard this ship begin with 
the second assistant engineer and go down through the rating of junior engineer. 
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Thus, the statement did not show that the top engineroom officer ratings of chief 
engineer, executive engineer officer, and the three first assistant engineer officers 
are not graduates of the academies 

The Kings Point listing pertaining to the engineer officers aboard the steamship 
tmerica was equally dishonest. They listed four engineer officers as graduates 
of Kings Point and the State academies. However, they neglected to tell you 
that the average total complement of engineer officers aboard the America 
v8. Also, they neglected to inform you that only one second engineer Was a 
vraduate of the academies. The chief engineer, the first engineer, and the 
tive other second engineers are not graduates of the academies It is indeed 
shameful that the officials of Kings Point Academy would try to hoodwink 
such experts as you, the members of this Subcommittee on Maritime Training 

We wish to emphasize that no segment of the American labor movement, in 
cluding ourselves, is opposed to any form of training as such if such training is 
the most effective and efficient method of meeting our Nation's manpower needs 
In this troubled world we cannot afford to take such an arbitrary position of 
opposition. However, as far as the maritime training program is concerned we 
are thoroughly and sincerely convinced that there has been and is exerted little 
effort to gear the training program to the needs of our industry. We sincerely 
hope that you, the members of this subcommittee, will compel such pertinent 
Government agencies as the Maritime Administration and the Coast Guard to 
conduct thorough studies in order to properly advise you of the manpower needs 
of our industry and how these needs can best be met. In so doing, we are 
hopeful that you can overcome the political maneuverings which have take 
place when these programs were being studied by the pertinent Government 
agencies. 

All of us know that in 1953 Mr. Rothschild, then Maritime Administrator, had 
openly and publicly stated that there was no need for Kings Point and, there 
fore, he intended to close the school However, under the terrific political 
bombardment that followed, Mr. Rothschild reversed his position and instead, 
without receiving any advice from Congress, closed the upgrading, specialist, 
and correspondence programs. We urge you not to permit political machinations 
to interfere with your duty to the American merchant marine and our Nation. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF New YorK MARITIME COLLEGE. 
Fort Schuyler, New York, N. Y., December 8, 1955 
Mr. DONALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Maritime Training, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Wesster: At the hearings of the Senate investigating committee at 


the State University of New York Maritime College on October 26, 1955, the 
committee requested certain additional information on the following items: 


1. The Department of Commerce, Maritime Administration, publication, Revieu 
of Merchant Marine Personnel Training Program 
The committee’s directive to me was to study the subject publication and 
bring to their attention any matters that might aid the committee I have 
studied the subject review and find it to be correct except for certain minoi 
matters that would be of no vital interest to the committee. I, therefore, have 
no further comments to make in regard to this publication. 


?, House of Representatives bill 6043 


House bill 6043, popularly known as the Kings Point bill, has, as you know, 
passed the House and will be placed before the Senate in the coming session of 
Congress. This bill’s stated intent is to establish the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point as a permanent school much like the United 
States Military Academy at West Point and the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. I do not at this time want to go into the merits of whether or 
not the Federal Government should entirely support a school for the training of 
merchant marine officers who upon graduation are required to serve only 2 years 
active duty in the Navy and from then on to go into private enterprise in any posi 
tion they so desire. This matter has been studied by the Congress and they 
evidently are of the opinion that the establishment of such a college is a Federal 
right and also a national need. I would, however, like to point out to the com 
mittee the harmful effects of the passage of this bill as now written would have 
on the State maritime schools. 
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As the bill now stands no mention is made of the existence of the State mari 
time schools. Its purpose is to give Kings Point a permanent status and to 
assure the cadets that they will be able to finish their 4 years of training and 
that they shall receive certain stipulated allowances for uniforms, textbooks 
etc. If there is to be a Federal Maritime Academy then certainly any young 
man going there should know in advance that he will be able to finish his college 
course and at the same time he would know of the financial arrangements he 
would have to make to take care of himself during this period. This same line 
of reasoning should be followed in regard to the State nautical schools. The 
young men who go to these schools also desire to have it known in advance ju 
what the Federal contribution will be for their education. These young men 
accept exactly the same obligations upon graduation as do the midshipmen at 
Kings Point and therefore should be given the same certainty in regard to thei) 
education and financial situation. 

The testimony presented to the committee has made it abundantly clear that 
the Senators, Congressmen, Maritime Administration, and marine industry ar 
definitely in favor of both the Federal Maritime Academy and the State schools 
There has not been one bit of testimony before your committee or before the 
committees of the House and Senate studying the Kings Point permanency bil! 
that does not advocate the continuation of both systems of maritime training: 
that is, the Federal Maritime Academy and the State maritime schools. It seems 
to be the opinion of all that there is room for both types of schools in the train 
ing program and that these schools should continue to operate in order to provide 
diversified training throughout the United States for the merchant marine. 

The passage of H. R. 6043 as it now stands will in a matter of a very few 
years mean the elimination of the State maritime schools because the congres 
sional committees appropriating the moneys for these State schools would for 
get the testimony recently made advocating both types of schools. It would 
probably point out that the Federal Government having its own school should 
concentrate all its efforts in improving the Federal Academy. Such action 
would be a sad mistake and a great loss to the country. To overcome this like 
lihood I recommend that H. R. 6043 be amended in accordance with the proposal! 
I have attached hereto as exhibit A. The proposed amendments do not in an) 
way change the intent, the purpose, or provisions of the present bill insofar a 
the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point is concerned. It just makes 
certain that the State maritime schools will be given a more firm status as is 
the Federal Academy and authorizes for the students at these schools the same 
allowance for books, uniforms, and subsistence as prescribed by rules and regu 
lations under the act for the Kings Point cadets. 

An additional feature of the proposed amendments provides for a definite num 
ber of appointments for each Senator and Representative. This number has been 
set attwo. Furthermore, 50 additional appointments have been provided for the 
President and 100 for the Secretary of Commerce to be made at their discretion 
An allotment system of this nature would provide the Secretary of Commerce and 
the President with a total of 150 appointments in addition to the 2 appointments 
per Senator and Representative, so that vacancies not filled by certain State 
could be filled from this pool of appointments available to the President and 
Secretary of Commerce. Appointments granted under this proposed amendment 
would give the Academy an enrollment of approximately 1,200 midshipmen, which 
is somewhat larger than they have now, which is to the advantage of operating 
the Academy on a more efficient basis than at the present time with an enro! 
ment of 700 with another 250 or so at sea. 

It has been suggested that no amendments to H. R. 60483 are needed as the 
legislative history and committee report will provide all the authority needed for 
the continuation of Federal aid to State maritime schools. We, at this college 
cannot go along with that suggestion. It seems to us that this committee that 
has devoted itself to a complete study of the whole program of merchant marine 
training throughout the country should come out with a bill that would reflect 
such a study. Your approval of H. R. 6048 as submitted will definitely give to 
Congressmen the impression that State maritime schools are of secondary 
importance. 

In view of the above I urgently suggest that the committee recommend in thei! 
report that H. R. 6043 be amended as proposed in exhibit A. 

I appreciate the committee giving me this opportunity of extending my remarks 
and thank all the members of the committee for their courtesy and friendliness 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. T. DURGIN. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO H. R, 6043 


/ 


1) In addition to State nautical schools established and maintained by the 
States in accordance with the applicable provisions of law, there shall be estab 
lished and maintained by the Government of the United States, under the direc 
tion and control of the Secretary of Commerce, (the Secretary of Commerce shall 
maintain] a Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, New York, for the in- 
struction and preparation for service in the merchant marine of selected persons 
as officers thereof. Competitive examinations shall be held annually among those 
persons nominated as candidates to the Academy by Senators and Representa 
tives. The number of vacancies allocated to each State shall be proportioned 
to the representation in Congress from that State, each Senator and Representa 
tive having two appointments. Appointments from each State shall be made by 
the Secretary of Commerce from among qualified candidates nominated from 
that State in the order of merit established by the examinations. Jn addition to 
the allocation made to the States, the President of the United States shall have 
fifty appointments to be made at his discretion and the Secretary of Commerce 
shall have one hundred appointments to be made at his discretion. [In case 
vacancies remain after the appointments under the preceding sentence have been 
made, the Secretary of Commerce shall fill them by appointments from qualified 
candidates from other States.] 

(2) In connection with such instruction at State nautical schools and at said 
Verchant Marine Academy and as a part thereof, the Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to provide for training of merchant marine cadets on Government 
owned and subsidized vessels and, in cooperation with other governmental and 
private agencies, on other vessels, and, for instructional purposes only, in ship 
yards, plants, and industrial and educational organizations, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce and upon such terms as the 
Secretary of Commerce may arrange, and expenditures incident to such training 
are hereby authorized. 

(3) Cadets appointed to the United States Merchant Marine Academy and to 
the State nautical schools, may be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy as 
Reserve midshipmen in the United States Navy and may be commissioned as 
Reserve ensigns in the United States Navy upon graduation [from this Academy] 

(4) Cadets at the United States Merchant Marine Academy aud students at 
State nautical schools shall receive allowances for all required uniforms, [and] 
textbooks, and subsistence as prescribed by rules and regulations under this Act 
[and to transportation] and the students at the United States Merchant Marine 
icademy shall receive transportation, including reimbursement of traveling ex 
penses, while traveling under orders as a cadet. 

(5) (a) “Representative” as used in this Act shall include Delegates to the 
House of Representatives from Alaska and Hawaii and the Resident Commi 
sioner from the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(b) “State” as used in this Act shall include Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Commonweaith of Puerto Rico. 


STATEMENT OF Capt. JomN K. GALLEHER 


My name is John K. Galleher, presently, and for more than 8 years past, 
operating manager of National Bulk Carriers, Inc., and its affiliates. Our organ- 
ization operates 40 ships, some of which are in domestic trade of the United 
States while others are on worldwide routes. 

Prior to my association with this organization and for over 9 years beginning 
in 1942 and until 1952, I served first as aide to the Superintendent and later as 
administrative officer of the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., as well as a tour of duty as Supervisor of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps for the New York District. My experience in the Federal 
program for the education of merchant officers, therefore, extends from the birth 
of the idea, through the construction of the Academy at Kings Point including 
the war service of the organization and some 7 years of the Academy’s peacetime 
operations. 


FEDERAL VERSUS STATE TRAINING OF MERCHANT OFFICERS 


The foreign commerce of the United States is in the nature of a Federal and 
not a State publie utility. It belongs and serves to the benefit of all of our people 
and not to the advantage of a single State or small group of States It follows, 
therefore, that provision for an adequate American merchant marine, its mainte 
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nance, and the training of citizen personnel to man it is a Federal function ex 
clusively. This leads to the logical conclusion that there is no reason why a 
State or States should concern themselves with the training of officers for a 
Federal merchant marine. The United States Merchant Marine Academy has 
the physical plant, staff, and equipment to educate all the officers our Nation 
may require in the forseeable future. Its facilities as presently constituted can 
accomodate a student body of approximately 2,400 men. 

On the other hand, if the Congress in its judgment decides that such training 
on the part of the States is necessary or desirable, it is believed that there is a 
place in the Federal program for the education of merchant officers by the four 
States now conducting schools for such training. New York and Massachusetts 
have been conducting merchant marine officer training schools for many years 
while Maine and California are relative newcomers in that field. The contribu 
tion of the State schools to merchant marine officer education has been great 
during the many years they were training merchant officers before the advent of 
the Federal program. 

Some years ago, I believe it was in 1947 or 1948, a committee of Congress auth 
orized an exhaustive investigation into all phases of maritime training. The 
report of this committee, which was published in a large volume, is undoubtedly 
available to you. My recollection is that the report recommended that if the 
State schools were to participate in the program at all their participation should 
be as basic schools. 




















Under such a program the candidate would pass the Federal competitive exam 
ination and the Navy physical examination for appointment as a cadet-midship 
man, USNR. Candidates would then be assigned for their plebe (first) year of 
basic training in equal numbers to the four State schools. On completion of the 
plebe year they would report to a Federal officer for assignment to a year of sea 
duty (third-class year), on merchant ships. Reporting at the conclusion of the 
sea year to the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point for 
advanced education during their second- and first-class years graduating with 
their Federal licenses, degrees, and Naval Reserve commissions. 

This plan would have several manifest advantages, for example— 

(a) State participation in the Federal program would be recognized offi 
cially and the continuing controversy between the two systems of training 
would cease. 

(b) The program would be completely under Federal auspices and support 
with adequate appropriations for the needs of each school unit in the system. 

(c) The attention of each State school would be devoted exclusively to 
basic training and they would not be required to attempt to utilize inade 
quate physical plants for advanced education of merchant officers which 
they are now doing. 

(7d) It would not be necessary for the State schools to operate training 
vessels because all sea training would be carried out on merchant ships 
The resultant savings in operation of the State schools would be substan- 
tial. 

(e) This arrangement would serve the physical plants of both organiza- 
tions very well. The engine and deck laboratories of the State schools are 
sufficient for basic training, while the plant, equipment, and laboratories of 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy is unexcelled in all depart 
ments for advanced education. 



























OFFICER REQUIREMENTS OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 













According to official records for the month of October 1955, there were 1,101 
ships in active service in the oceangoing United States merchant marine. To 
this figure must be added the ships of the Military Seas Transportation Service 
of the Navy which are operated with civilian crews, which is conservatively esti- 
mated at 100 additional ships making a total of 1,200 ships. Assuming each 
ship averages 4 deck and 4 engineering officers, including the master and the 


chief engineer, it will be seen that such a fleet requires a complement of 9,600 
officers. 





Experience over a long period of years in the United States merchant marine 
and in the merchant fleets of foreign nations confirms the fact that the annual 


attrition of officers from all causes is 10 percent. The anual replacement needs 


of our merchant marine will be satisfied by the availability of 960 new officers. 
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It is my feeling that 75 percent or 719 new offivers each year should be pre 
vided through the fine education provided by the Federal maritime training 
programy leaving 25 percent to come up through the ranks to officer grade. 

I do not believe the education of merchant officers under the Federal training 
program should be limited to the graduation of only the 7i9 new officers needed 
each year as replacements in the merchant fleet Merchant ships formed the 
bulk of every invasion fleet during the war. In time of war the Navy will ré 
quire a large pool of officers with merchant marine training. It would be for 
the Navy to decide how many they need each year. My own thought is that it 
should not be less than 1,600 if we are to have an adequate reserve pool of quali 
fied merchant marine Naval Reserve officers for war service 


LEGISLATION 


The present Kings Point bill, which has passed the House and is pending in 
ithe Senate, will assure the permanency of the United States Merchant Marine 
\cademy and of the Federal program for the education of officers for the 
merchant marine. It is a step in the right direction and should, of course, 
be passed and enacted into law. 

This bill, however, falls far short of the needs of the Academy and the Federa 
merchant marine officer training program. The rights, responsibilities, and 
qualifications to hold office of the commissioned officers of the Cadet Corps 
should be established ; the naitonal policy and procedure for the education of 
citizens to become officers of the American merchant marine should be declared 
und clearly defined; and the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point should have legislative authority for its existence, government, curriculums, 
and administration. 

For many years past the whole program has been controlled by fiat, usually 
of a single senior individual, who has ruled not by legislative authority but by 
administrative adoption to the Academy and the training program of legislation 
enacted for the benefit of the Coast Guard and other military services. Some 
of these administrative adoptions have been clearly illegal while others survived 
on a thinly veiled and very fine line of colorable legal sanction. Such adminis 
tration has resulted in conflicting and ever-changing decisions in matters of 
importance based only upon the expediency of the moment or on the quantum 
of funds available. Its effect upon the efficiency of the Academy and the 
training program and the morale and welfare of the persons attached to the 
corps has been generally bad and at times chaotic. 

What is needed at this point in the 17-year history of the Federal merchant 
efficer training program is the enactment of complete, comprehensive, enabling 
legislation similar to the legislation spread on the statute books a few years ag 
for the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, which organization is a 
uniformed, semimilitary service of the United States quite similar to the United 
States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 

I believe that serious thought should be given to the amendment now of the 
present bill to provide such enabling legislation while the information developed 
hy this committee is fresh in mind despite the fact that amendment of the 
pending legislation would resuit in delaying permanency for the Academy and 
the Federal training program for perhaps a year. My own feeling is that a 
thorough job should be done at this time rather than attempting to accomplish 
the desired ends piecemeal year by year. A year’s delay would not materially 
affect the State schools or the Academy since adequate appropriations for both 
for the next fiscal year are already budgeted. This, however, is essentially a 
question of legislative strategy, which question this committee is eminently 
qualified to decide. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


I would like leave to submit for the consideration of the committee a rough 
draft of legislation which, in my opinion, will serve the needs of the Academy 
and the officer training program now and for many years in the future. The 
draft may be amended for such participation in the program by the State schools 
as the committee may deem desirable. It will be in your hands within 10 days 
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NATIONAL BULK CARRIERS, INC., 
Vew York 17, N. Y., December 6, 1955. 
DONALD TD. WEBSTER, Esq., 
Counsel, Maritime Training Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wesster: I am indebted to you for your kind letter of November 18 
I now enclose to you six copies of a draft of proposed enabling legislation con 
cerning the Federal program for the education of merchant officers. 

It is regretted that it is being forwarded to you later than I had expected 
Finding time to accomplish anything of a collateral nature is always a difficult 
matter in the shipping industry because shipping problems are no respecters ot 
weekends. It was, however, “banged out’ 'this past weekend. After you have ob 
served the many mechanical errors and corrections it contains I am sure you 
will agree that I have used the words “banged out” advisedly. 

Of course, it is not in the precise form that legislative counsel would require were 
it to be introduced as a bill, but it does cover the needs of the program, the 
Academy, and its personnel. 

Our merchant marine is of great importance to this country in peacetime in 
furthering the very substantial portion of our national economy which is depend 
ent upon our foreign and domestic waterborne commerce. No one has ever denied 
its vital necessity as our fourth arm of defense in war. Ships can be not better 
than the qualifications of the men who man them. 

I believe, most sincerley, that a complete legislative program covering the items 
noted in the draft should be undertaken immediately in order that our Govern- 
ment’s efforts for the education of merchant officers may rest on the same high 
plane of dignity and public confidence that is accorded to our national programs 
for the education of officers for the Coast Guard and the Armed Forces. 

Very truly yours, 
J. K. GALLEHER, 
Operating Manager. 


AN ACT To revise the shipping laws of the United States with respect to the training of 
citizens to become officers of the merchant marine and the Merchant Marine Naval Reserve 
and to establish the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps and the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy 


CHAPTER I 


SECTION 1. THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE CADET CORPS, ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—The Maritime Administration of the Department of Commerce shall 
establish and maintain the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps as an 
organization for the education and training of citizens to serve as licensed officers 
on American merchant vessels and as commissioned officers of the Merchant 
Marine Naval Reserve, and also in noncommissioned ratings of the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 

Sec. 2. COOPERATION OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES.—The Maritime Administrator 
with the consent of any executive department, independent establishment, or 
other agency of the Government, including any field service thereof, may use the 
information, services, facilities, officers, and employees thereof in carrying out 
this chapter. 

Sec. 3. (a) Courses.—The curricula of the Academy and the courses of study 
for the Service shall be prescribed by the Superintendent of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy with the advice and consent of the Academic Advisory 
Board to the Academy appointed by the Congress. 

(b) TEXTBOOKS ; EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES.—The Maritime Administration shall 
print, publish, and purchase suitable textbooks, equipment, and supplies required 
for the courses of study of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 
It may also employ persons, firms, and corporations on a contract or fee basis, 
notwithstanding section 5 of title 41, for the performance of special services 
in preparing and editing such textbooks and other aids to instruction, and in 
supervising and administering such courses of study. 

(c) Scope OF TRAINING.—The Maritime Administration is authorized and 
directed to educate citizens to become licensed officers of the merchant marine 
of the United States in the status of cadets and ca’‘et officers at the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, New York: on training vessels of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corp on Government owned or subsi- 
dized vessels, and, in cooperation with other go ernmental and private agencies, 
on other vessels: and for instructional ,urposes in shipyards, plants, and in 
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dustrial and educational institutions. Expenditures incident to such training 
are authorized. 

Sec. 4. (a) PERSONNEL.—The Maritime Administrator shall determine the 
number of persons to administer the corps which number shall not be less in 
times of peace than 310 commissioned officers and enlisted personnel. The pay, 
allowances, retirement privileges, and other benefits, and the ranks, grades, and 
ratings of the personnel of the corps shall be the same as those now or here- 
after prescribed for the personnel of the Coast Guard. 

(b) CIVILIAN INSTRUCTORS.—The Maritime Administrator is authorized to 
appoint in the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps such number of 
civilian instructors as may be deemed to be necessary for duty as professors, 
issociate professors, and assistant professors. They shall be accorded such 
relative rank with the commissioned officers as the supervisor may determine 
with the advice and assistance of the Academic Advisory Board and shall be en- 
titled to receive the pay, allowances, retirement privileges, and other benefits 
of their assigned rank. 

(c) TRANSFER TO NAVY IN TIME OF WAR.—The President is authorized during 
time of war or whenever in his judgment as sufficient national emergency exists 
to transfer to the service of the Navy Department such vessels, equipment, sta- 
tions, and personnel of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps as he 
may deem to be in the best interests of the United States, and after such transfer 
all expenses connected therewith shall be defrayed out of the appropriations for 
the Navy Department: Provided, That such vessels, equipment, stations, and 
personnel shall be returned to the jurisdiction of the Maritime Administration 
when such war or national emergency ceases or at such time prior thereto as the 
President may determine, and nothing in this section shall be construed as trans- 
ferring the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps or any of its functions 
from the Maritime Administration except in time of war or national emergency 
und to the extent herein provided: Provided further, That any of the personnel 
of the corps who may be transferred as herein provided shall, while under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department, have proper military status as a part of 
the Armed Forces of the United States and shall be subject to the laws, orders, 
and regulations for the government of the Navy insofar as the same may be 
applicable to persons whose retention permanently in the military service of the 
United States is not contemplated by law. 

Sec. 5. MEDICAL CARE.—The Medical Service of the United States Public Health 
Service provided for the personnel of the Coast Guard under the provisions of 
section 253 (a) of title 42 and for their dependents under section 253 (b) of said 
title 42 shall be available to the commissioned, warrant officers, chief warrant 
officers, cadet-midshipmen, and enlisted men of the United States Merchant Ma 
rine Cadet Corps and their dependents while said personnel are on active duty 
or retired. 

Sec. 6. (a) COMMISSIONED OFFICERS.—Officers of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Cadet Corps shall be commissioned by the Chairman of the Maritime Admin 
istration after certification of their qualifications, loyalty to the United States, 
and good moral character by a Selection Board of three officers of the corps not 

elow the rank of commander, which Selection Board shall be appointed by the 
Chairman of the Martime Administration for that purpose. 

(b) TABLE OF RANK AND QUALIFICATIONS.-—All candidates for appointment as 
commissioned officers of the line in the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps shall be citizens of the United States, over 21 years of age, of good moral 
character, and loyalty to the United States. It shall be a condition precedent 
to the consideration of their applications for appointment by the Selection 
Board that they shall present satisfactory proof of the following preliminary 
qualifications : 

Ensign: United States license as third mate or third assistant engineer with 
1 year sea service on license, or graduation with bachelors degree from the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, a State merchant marine training 
school accredited by the Maritime Administration, or an accredited college or 
university. 

Lieutenant (junior grade): United States license as second mate or second 
assistant engineer with two years sea service on license, or graduation from an 
accredited college or university with postgraduate study in a suitable field 
leading to a masters degree. 

Lieutenant: United States license as Chief Mate or first assistant engineer 
with two years sea service on license, or be the holder of a masters degree from 
an accredited college or university. 
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Lieutenant commander - United States unlimited license as master or chief 
engineer of ocean vessels with at least 2 vears sea Service on license, or be 
the holder of a masters degree from an accredited college or university togethe) 
with suitable credits toward his doctorate and at least three years teaching o1 
research experience. 

Commander: United States unlimited license as master or chief engineer of 
ocean vessels with at least three yeurs sea service on license, or be the holder 
of a doctors degree from an accredited college or university together with at 
least five years of suitable educational teaching. research, or administrative 
experience, 

Captain: United States unlimited license as master or chief engineer of ocean 
vessels of the United States of at least 12,000 gross tons with at least five years 
sea service on license. or five years service as an executive on the level of operating 
Inanager or higher with a United States owned steamship company operating at 
least ten ships in the coastal, intercoastal, or foreign trade, or be the holder 
of a doctors degree from an accredited college or university, together with at 
least seven years experience in education as a teacher, researcher, or adminis 
trator. 

(C) APPOINTMENT AS REAR ADMIRAL. Appointment to the rank of rear admiral 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps shall be made by the Administrator 
of the Maritime Administration from among the qualified captains of the Service 
who may be nominated for such appointment by a Senior Selection Board of five 
officers not below the rank of captain who shall from time to time be appointed 
by the Maritime Administrator for that purpose. The Maritime Administrator 
shall convene a Senior Selection Board at least once in every calendar year. 

(d) STAFF OFFICERS.—Staff officers of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps shall be certified to the Maritime Administrator by the Selection Board 
established under section 6 (9) hereof for commissioning in such relative ranks 
with line officers of the service as the Selection soard may recommend. Staff 
officers shall rank with line Officers of the corps but shall not have right of 
command. They may be assigned to such duties in the corps hot requiring quali 
fications as licensed deck and engineering officers or professional attainments in 
education. The Maritime Administrator shall appoint such qualified chaplains 
as the needs of the service require from among such candidates whose qualifica 
tions shall be certified to him by the appropriate governing authority of the 
religions they profess. They shall be commissioned as staff officers of the corps 
in rank not below lieutenant commander. 

(@) PRECEDENCE. Commissioned officers of the United States Merchant Ma 
rine Cadet Corps shall rank with but after commissioned officers of the Coast 
Guard except when serving on active duty with the Navy when they shall rank 
with officers of the Navy in accordance with seniority. Whenever the United 
States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps is participating with units of the Armed 
Forces of the United States in parades or processions or upon occasions of 
ceremony ashore cadet-midshipmen shall take precedence next after cadets United 
States Coast Guard. 

(f) UNirorm.—The Supervisor shall prescribe the uniform to be worn by the 
members of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 

(g) PROTECTION OF UNIFORM AND INSIGNIA.—It shall be unlawful for any 
person not an officer or enlisted man of the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps to wear the duly prescribed uniform of the corps, or any distinctive 
part of such uniform, or a uniform any part of which is similar to a distinctive 
part of the duly prescribed uniform of the corps: Provided, That the foregoing 
provisions shall not be construed to prevent any person who has served honorably 
as an officer or enlisted man of the corps and whose most recent service was 
terminated by an honorable discharge, retirement. or resignation without prej 
udice, from wearing upon occasions of ceremony the uniform of the highest rank, 
grade, or rating they have held in said corps; nor to prevent any person who 
has heen honorably discharged, mustered out, or resigned without prejudice, from 
wearing his uniform from the place of discharge to his home within 3 months 
after his separation from the corps. 

(h) Supervisor, Unrrep STATES MERCHANT MARINE CADET COoRPS.—The Superin 
tendent of the United States Merchant Marine Academy shall be the Supervisor 
of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. He shall have the imme- 
diate Government and military command of the corps subordinate to the Chair- 
man of the Maritime Administration. The Supervisor shall prescribe reasonable 
rules and regulations governing the administration, conduct, and discipline of all 
persons attached thereto which shall become effective upon approval by the 
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Chairman Of the Maritime Administration and the publication thereof in the 
Federal Register. 

Sec. 7. (a) BOARDS OF INQUIRY AND INVESTIGATION.—The Supervisor may con 
vene boards of inquiry and investigation comprising not less than three com 
missioned line officers of the corps not below the rank of lieutenant commander, 
one of whom shall be designated president, and a recorder, for the purpose of 
inquiring into or investigating any matter deemed necessary for the proper 
administration of the corps. The members of the board shall be sworn to the 
faithful performance of their duties. take testimony of witnesses under oath 
keep a written record of their proceedings, and report their findings of fact 
conclusions, and recommendations to the convening authority in wi ting. 

(b) He&arines.—Hearings shall be conducted in manner conformable as nearls 
as may be to the practice and procedure established under the Administrative 
Procedures Act. Any party at interest before such boards shall have right of 
representation by counsel of his own choosing. 

(c¢) APPEALS.—No member of the corps shall be separated from the service 
with prejudice or be reduced in rank, grade, or rating except upon full hearing 
before a board of inquiry and investigation upon charges preferred against 
him in writing allowing him a reasonable time within which to answer or de 
fend. Any person aggrieved by a decision of the Supervisor based upon the 
proceedings before such boards of inquiry and investigation shall have right 
of appeal to the Maritime Administrator. 

(d) POWERS OF BOARDS OF INQUIRY AND INVESTIGATION.—Such boards shall 
have the same powers under the same terms and conditions with respect to 
the taking of evidence, subpenaing of witnesses, administration of oaths, pro 
duction of books and papers, fees of witnesses, and proceedings for contempt 
for failure of a witness to obey a subpena, as are granted to the Maritime Ad 
ministration under the provisions of chapter 27, section 1124 (a) and (b) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, as amended, and the privileges and immunities of 
witnesses appearing before such boards shall be the same as is granted under 
section 1124 (c) of said Merchant Marine Act. 

(e) ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS.—The presidents and recorders of such boards 
of inquiry and investigation, and such other officers of the corps as may be 
designated by the Maritime Administrator, shall be authorized to administer 
such oaths as may be necessary for the proceedings before such boards and for 
the proper administration of the corps. 

SEc. & BUDGET AND APPROPRIATIONS.—It shall be the duty of the Supervisor 
to submit annually to the Chairman of the Maritime Administration a budget 
of expenses deemed necessary for the operation of the corps. The Superviso1 
shall be present and be heard at all hearings within the Maritime Administra 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget, and at congressional Committees when the budget 
for the operation of the corps is under consideration. From such appropriations 
aus Shall be made by the Congress for the work of the Maritime Administration 
the funds allocated for the operation of the corps shall be separately stated and 
be expended for no other purpose. 

Sec. 9. POWERS OF SECURITY PERSONNEL.—The Supervisor may designate pet 
sonnel for duty in connection with the security and policing of public property 
and buildings under the jurisdiction of the corps. Such personnel, who may 
be armed, shall have authority to make arrests for violations of the laws of 
the United States relating to public property and building of the United States 
and the preservation of peace and order thereon or therein under such regula 
tions as may be prescribed by the Supervisor which shall not conflict with exist 
ing law. The jurisdiction and police powers of such personnel shall be restricted 
to the public property and buildings of the United States under the control of 
the Supervisor within the jurisdiction of the United States. Any person who 
may be arrested pursuant to the powers herein granted shall be brought promptly 
before a United States commissioner to be charged. 

Sec. 10. (a) The Supervisor may authorize the establishment of commissaries 
and ships service stores at any unit of the corps which shall be conducted in 
accordance with such regulations as he may prescribe. Ships service facilities 
may include also a laundry and shops of the barber, cobbler, and photographer 
Such profits as may accrue from the operation of commissaries and ships 
service activities shall be expended for the welfare of the personnel of the corps 
in such manner as the Supervisor may authorize. 

(b) SALES OF SUBSISTENCE SUPPLIES.—The Supervisor may authorize the sales 
of subsistence supplies to the officers, enlisted men, civilian employees of the 
corps, and to their dependents. Sales shall be made for cash only at cost price 
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plus 5 per centum. The cost rice of each article or item shall be the invoice pric: 
of the last lot of such article or item received by the officer making the sale prio 
to the first day of the month in which the sale was made. 

(c) RECIPROCAL COMMISSARY AND SHIPS SERVICE PRIVILEGES.—The officers and 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Public Health Service, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Reserve components thereof, shall be entitled to pur 
chase Commissary and ships service supplies at the same prices as are charged ti 
the officers and enlisted men of the corps, provided, the officers and members of 
the corps are permitted to purchase commissary and ships service supplies unde) 
the same conditions from commissaries and ships service stores operated by th. 
services mentioned above. 


CHAPTER II 


rHE UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 

Sec. 11. (a) ESTABLISH MENT—LOCATION.—The United States Merchant Marin 
Academy of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps shall be at Kings 
Point in the State of New York 

(b) COMPLEMENT OF CADET-MIDSHIPMEN.—The number of cadet-midshipmen ii 
the cadet corps during times of peace shall not exceed one thousand six hundré 
of which number not mere than one thousand two hundred shall be at the 
Academy. 

(c) TITLE—CADET-MIDSHIPMEN.—The students at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, at other units of the corps, and while performing their year of 
sea duty shall be styled “cadet-midshipmen.” 

SEC. 12. (a) APPOINTMENT AS CADET-MIDSHIPMAN.—Candidates for appoint 
ment as cadet-nidshipmen shall pass a competitive scholastic examination pre 
scribed by the Supervisor to be held in April of each year at civil-service centers 
throughout the United States. The examination shall be prepared and be graded 
by the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey, or such other wel 
known and recognized testing service as the Supervisor may select. The scho 
lastic examination shall be monitored by the Civil Service Commission or the per 
sonnel thereof. Each candidate shall qualify also as an officer candidate of the 
Navy and be appointed by the Navy as a midshipman, Merchant Marine Reserv: 
United States Naval Reserve. 

(b) PRELIMINARY QUALIFICATIONS.—Before a candidate for appointment as a 
ceadet-inidshipman may be permitted to sit for the competitive scholastic examina 
tion he shall submit satisfactory evidence to the Supervisor that he possesses 
the following preliminary qualifications: (a) That he is an unmarried citizen of 
the United States at least sixteen and one-half and not yet twenty-one years of 
uge, unless he is a discharged veteran of the armed services or the merchant 
marine in which case an age waiver to his twenty-first birthday will be granted 
(b) that a preliminary physical examination by a medical doctor certifies that 
he may reasonably expect to qualify physically for appointment as an officer 
candidate Merchant Marine Reserve, United States Naval Reserve; (c) that the 
permission of his parent or guardian to enter the corps has been granted in 
writing; (d) that his high-school record from an accredited high school evi 
dences his graduation therefrom with earned credits of fifteen units, two of 
which shall be in mathematics (one in algebra and one in geometry), three in 
english, one in science (except biology), and nine electives; (e) that three 
reputable citizens not related to him have certified to his good moral characte! 
and loyalty to the United States; (f) that the statements contained in his appli 
cation are true to the best of his knowledge, information, and belief; (g) that 
he will take oath to support and defend the Constitution of the United States, 
and, (h) that if selected for appointment he will agree to serve on active duty 
in the Naval Reserve for a period of three years following appointment to com- 
missioned rank and to remain a member of the Regular or Reserve component of 
the naval service until the eighth anniversary of the receipt of his commission ; 
Provided also. That if he is not called for active duty in the Navy, then and in 
that event, he will serve for a period of three years from the receipt of his com- 
mission in the corps on active sea duty in the merchant marine if his services be 
so required and unless sooner discharged. 

(¢) APPLICATION OF SELECTIVE SERVICE LAWS.—Commissioned officers, cadet 
midshipmen, and enlisted personnel of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps on active duty shall not be subject to draft under the provisions of the 
selective service laws of the United States. 
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(d) REPORTING FOR TRAINING.—Candidates who have passed the national Com 
petitive scholastic examination and who have been appointed officer candidates, 
Merchant Marine Reserve, United States Naval Keserve, shall be ordered t 
report for duty and education at the United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
or to such other units under the jurisdiction of or cooperating with the corps as 
the Supervisor may determine, in August of each year 

(e) SUMMARY DISMISSALS.—The Superintendent of the Academy with the 
approval of the chairman of the Maritime Administration may summarily dis 
miss from the corps any cadet-midshipman who is found unsatisfactory in studies 
or conduct, or who may be deemed to be unsuited for a career in the merchant 
marine. 

(f) PAY AND ALLOWANCES.—The pay and allowances of cadet-imidshipmen, 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, shall be the same as is now or may) 
hereafter be provided for cadets at the United States Coast Guard Academy) 

(g) COURSES OF STUDY—DURATION.—The course of study for cadet-midshipmen 
shall comprise four years. The first, or fourth Class year, shall be spent 
ashore for basic training. The second, or third class year, will be performed 
at sea on merchant ships, followed by two years, the second and first class years, 
of advanced study at the United States Merchant Marine Academy. 

(h) Graduation.—Cadet-midshipmen upon graduation from the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy shall be commissioned as ensigns in the United State 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, and also in the Merchant Marine Reserve of the 
United States Naval Reserve if found qualified by the Navy. They shall take 
rank as ensigns in the corps according to their proficiency as shown by their 
order of merit at date of graduation. They shall be licensed as second mates 
and second assistant engineers in the merchant marine of the United States and 
shall be granted the degree of bachelor of science as provided by section 1126 
(a) of Chapter 27, title 46, United States Code Annotated, as amended. 

Sec. 13. (a) THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY—GOVERN MENT. 

he Superintendent of the Academy and in his absence the next in rank of the 
line shall have the immediate government and military command of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy. 

(b) LINE OF COMMAND.—The line of Command at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy shall be as prescribed by the Superintendent. 

Sec. 16. QUALIFICATIONS OF SENIOR ACADEMY OFFICERS.—(a) THE SUPERIN 
rENDENT.—The Superintendent of the Academy shall be an officer of the mei 
chant marine of the United States holding an unlimited masters license for ocean 
vessels with at least ten years of sea service on such license on ocean vessels 
of at least 15,000 gross tons with experience also in the administration of mari 
time matters of importance, or have at least ten years’ experience as an executive 
on the level of operating manager or higher of a United States-owned steamship 
company operating at least twenty ships in the foreign or domestic trade of the 
United States. He shall be commissioned a rear admiral in the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps while holding office as Superintendent of the 
Academy and he may be appointed by the Maritime Administrator without refer- 
ence to the provisions of section 6 (c) hereof. 

(b) TERM OF SUPERINTENDENT.—The term of the Superintendent of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy shall be two years, which term may be extended 
by the Maritime Administrator for an additional two years, but not longer. 

(c) THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER.—The executive officer shall be an officer of the 
merchant marine holding an unlimited master’s license for ocean vessels with 
at least five years of sea service on such license on vessels of at least ten thousand 
gross tons, or have at least five years’ experience as an executive on the level of 
assistant operating manager or higher of a United States-owned steamship com 
pany operating at least twenty ships in the foreign or domestic trade of the United 
States. He shall be commissioned as a captain in the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps while holding office as executive officer of the Academy 
His term of office shall not exceed four years. 

(d) THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER.—The administrative officer shall be an 
officer of the merchant marine holding an unlimited master’s license for ocean 
vessels with at least five vears of sea service on such license together with 
substantial experience in maritime practices afloat and ashore, including business 
administration, accounting, finance, budget control, personnel management, law. 
and public relations with demonstrated executive ability. 

(e) THE ACADEMIC DEAN.—The academic dean shall be a graduate of 


i an 
accredited college or university and be the holder of a doctorate for at least 


ten years. He shall have also at least five years experience as academic dean 
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of an accredited college or university, or ten years as head of a major educa 
tional department of an accredited college or university with demonstrated 
experience in the administration of an educational program on the college level 
Before appointment his qualifications shall be approved by the Academic Advisory 
soard to the United States Merchant Marine Academy. While holding office 
as academic dean he shall have rank as captain, United States Merchant Marin« 
Cadet Corps. 

(f) THR REGIMENTAL OFFICER.—The regimental officer shall be a graduate of 
an accredited college or university and be the holder of a masters degree with 
earned credits toward his doctorate. He shall have also at least five years 
experience in military command and organization in the Armed Forces or as 
commander of a Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps unit at a college or 
university, or as a battalion officer in the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps Notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 (b) hereof he shall hav: 
rank as commander, United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, while holdin; 
office as regimental officer. The term of office of the regimental commande) 
shall not exceed four vears. 

(g) HEADS OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF NAUTICAL SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, MATHI 
MATICS, AND SCIENCE; HISTORY AND LANGUAGES, AND SHIP MANAGEMENT.—The 
heads of the Department of Nautical Science, Engineering, Mathematics, and 
Science, History and Languages, and Ship Management shall have the qualifica 
tions prescribed in section 6 (hb) hereof for appointment as captain, United 
State Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, and shall be commissioned as captains 
while holding office as heads of the departments noted in this section. 

(h) HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING AND ATHLETICS.—The head of 
the Departmentof Physical Training and Athletics shall be a graduate of an 
accredited college or university with a bachelor’s degree. He shall have als 
at least five years’ experience in the teaching or administration of physical 
education programs. Notwithstanding the provisions of section (b) hereof 
he shall be commissioned as commander, United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corpss, while holding office as head of the Department of Physical Training and 
Athletics. 

(i) HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS.—The head of the Department of 
Public Works shall have the qualifications prescribed in section 6 (b) hereof 
for appointment as commander, United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
or at least five years’ experience in maritime maintenance and repair practices 
together with demonstrated executive ability. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 6 (b) hereof he shall be appointed as commander, United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, while holding office as head of the Department 
of Public Works. 

(j) HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND SUPPLY.—The head of the Department 
of Finance and Supply shall be a staff officer of the merchant marine holding 
certificate or license as chief purser for at least ten years with at least five years 
of sea service on said license on oceangoing passenger vessels of the United 
States of at least 15,000 gross tons. He shall have a thorough knowledge of 
accounting practices, procurement of materials and supplies, inventory contro! 
public property records, and payroll procedures with demonstrated executiv: 
ability. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 (b) hereof he shall hold 
rank as commander, United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, while holding 
office as head of the Department of Finance and Supply. 

(k) HEAD, COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT.—The head of the Commissary Depart 
ment shall be a staff officer of the merchant marine holding certificate or licens« 
as chief steward for at least ten years with at least five vears of sea service on 
said license on passenger vessels of the United States of at least 15,000 gross 
tons. He shall have a thorough knowledge of the economical purchase and 
preparation of food, food service, menu planning, and maintenance of com 
missary equipment, with demonstrated executive ability. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 6 (hb) hereof he shall have rank as lieutenant commander, 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, while holding office as head of the 
Commissary Department. 

(1) HEAD, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.—The head of the Medical Department shall 
be a duly licensed physician and surgeon who as practiced as such for at least 
ten years. He shall have also at least 5 years experience as head of a hospita 
organization of at least 60 beds. Experience as a medical officer in the United 
States Public Health Service or in the Armed Forces shall he accepted as 
equivalent experience. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 (b) hereof he 
shall have rank as captain, United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps while 
holding office as head of the Medical Department. 
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(m) THE LIBRARIAN.—The librarian shall have such qualifications as may be 

prescribed by the academic dean of the Academy. Notwithstanding the provisions 

f section 6 (b) hereof he shall hold rank as lieutenant commander, while holding 
office as librarian of the Academy. 

Sec. 15. DEGREE ON GRADUATION.,—The Superintendent of the Academy shall, 
under such rules and regulations as the Maritime Administrator shall pre 
scribe, confer the degree of bachelor of science upon all graduates of the Academy 
so long as the Academy is accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and upon such other living graduates of the Academy 
as shall have met the requirements for such degree. 

Sec. 16. Boarp oF vistrors.—There shall be appointed in January of each vear 

Board of Visitors to visit the United States Merchant Marine Academy, which 
shall consist of two Senators and three Members of the House of Representatives 
appointed by the chairmen of the committees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, respectively, having cognizance of legislation pertaining to the 
Federal program for the education of merchant officers, the chairmen of said 
committees being ex-officio Members of the Board, and of a Senator and two 
Members of the House of Representatives appointed by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives: Provided, That when 
ever a member or an ex-officio Inember is unable to attend the annual meeting as 
provided in paragraph (b) of this section another member may be appointed 
in his stead in the manner as herein provided but without restriction as to month 
of appointment. 

(b) Such Board shall visit the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
nnually on a date to be fixed by the Supervisor. Each member shall be 
reimbursed under Government travel regulations for the actual expenses incurred 
by him while engaged upon duties as a member of such Board 

Sec. 17. AcADEMIC Apvisory Bboarp.—The Maritime Administrator shall appoint 
an Academic Advisory Board of the United States Merchant Marine Academy) 
which shall consist of nine persons. Five members of the Board shall be pe 
if distinction in the field of education and four members of the I 
be persons of eminence in the maritime industry. The members o! 
shall serve without pay. The Board shall convene at the United 
chant Marine Academy at least once during the academic yeat 
of the Chairman of the Maritime Administration for the purpose of ¢ 
the curriculum and the physical facilities of the Academy and 
Superintendent with respect thereto. The actual expenses 
he Board while engaged in their duties, including thei 

avel, shall be defrayed under Government travel regulations 
priations available for the work of the Maritime Administration 
of the Academic Advisory Board shall serve for terms of three 

Sec. 18. ACADEMY LiprArRry—GoOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY Phe 
United States Merchant Marine Academy is hereby constituted 
a depository of Government publications and the Superintendent 
hall supply to said library one copy of said publications in the 


hnanner supplied to other depositories 

Sec. 19. APPROPRIATION FOR SUPERINTENDENT'S CONTING! 
horized to be appropriated annually, out of any money in 
United States not otherwise appropriated not to exceed $2,500 1 
for the contingencies of the Superintendent, United States M 
Academy, to be expended in his discretion and by his directior 

Sec. 20. (a) AMERICAN REPUBLICS STUDENTS.—The Maritime Admini 

ay permit, upon designation of the President, not more than twels 

time from the American Re publics (other than the United Stat 
education in the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps a 
States Merchant Marine Academy Not more than two persons 

epublie shall receive education under this section at the same time 

(b) The persons undergoing education under this section shall receive the 
same pay, allowances, and emoluments to be paid from the same appropriations 
and, with such exceptions as shall be made by the Maritime Administrator, 
shall be subject to the same rules and regulations governing admission, attend 
ance, discipline, resignation, dismissal, and graduation as cadet-midshipmen at 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy, but such persons shall not be 
entitled to any office or position in the United States Merchant Marine by reason 
of their graduation from the Academy nor shall such persons be required to take 
oath to support and defend the constitution of the United States. 
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Sec. 21. ADAPTABILITY OF NAVAL REGULATIONS.—Should a situation or situations 
arise concerning the government of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps or the United States Merchant Marine Academy not within the purview 
of the rules and regulations prescribed by the Supervisor under section 6 (h) 
hereof, then and in that event the rules and regulations for the government of 
the Navy or of the United States Naval Academy shall apply. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1955 
lion. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Knowing that you are in the process of conducting the study 
concerning our maritime training program, as authorized and contemplated by 
Senate Resolution 35 of the 84th Congress, Ist session, I should like to take this 
opportunity to muke my views known for the record. 

Turning first to the question of the number of newly licensed officers needed 
each year to man our American-flag merchant vessels, I am of the opinion that 
in peacetime the industry requires and can absorb between 1,000 and 1,500 freshly 
commissioned officers annually. This estimate is based upon 2 factors: first 
a rule of thumb that there is approximately 10-percent attrition of licensed 
personnel each year; and, second, that the consensus of industry representatives 
and the authorities in the Maritime Administration reflects an informed view 
that 1,000 to 1,500 new officers are required annually. 

It seems to me that the next matter of critical significance is the question of 
the number of new officers being licensed annually. As I understand it, the 4 
State maritime academies and the United States Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point are presently graduating approximately 450 to 500 graduates yearly. 
I am further advised that in 1954, and in 1955 to date, less than 300 new licenses 
per annum have been issued by the Coast Guard to men “up from the hawsepipe.” 
‘Therefore it would appear to follow that our present annual needs are not being 
met, let alone exceeded by the two traditional sources of officer personnel. 

As to the cost of our maritime training pragram, it is my information that the 
Federal Government is spending approximately $2,660,000 annually to maintain 
Kings Point and to participate as we are doing with the States of California, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New York in the operation of their maritime acade 
mies. I am further informed that of this figure approximately $2 million are 
being allocated to Kings Point and $660,000 are being allocated to the 4 State 
institutions. 

While it is difficult to rationalize how anyone with an appreciation of our 
critical need for a well manned privately owned merchant marine flying the 
American flag can question the wisdom of spending approximately $24% million 
on this officer-training program, I want the record to show that in my opinion 
this is a very small expenditure in relation to the value received by the United 
States. Indeed, while I feel that we should always try to improve our standard 
of past performance in the field of maritime officer training, I am convince 
that any attempts to economize further by reducing our appropriations to these 
five schools would be “penny wise and pound foolish” in the extreme. 

This brings me to the question of whether or not the graduates of King 
Point and the four State maritime academies are repaying to the Federal Gov 
ernment the moral obligation they have incurred by accepting the benefit of 
the Federal expenditures which have contributed to their education. I believe 
they have in ample measure, and for the following reasons: Contrary to the 
rumor that most of the academy graduates take their degrees and head inland 
for lucrative shore jobs, I understand that the evidence presented to your com 
mittee to date indicates that the great majority of the graduates of all five 
schools promptly obtain employment at sea. I recognize that as time passes a 
large percentage of these men go ashore, many going into related maritime i 
dustries, others going into nonmaritime fields Almost all of the graduates, 
sooner or later, serve at least 2 years active duty as naval officers. While this 
service probably interrupts permanently certain of the careers which would 
otherwise be devoted to the merchant marine, I have the impression that many 
graduates after completion of their naval service return to merchant marine 
employment. 

Our present program provides an annually refreshed pool of highly trained 
officer personnel, upon which this Nation would immediately call in time of na 
tional emergency. In addition, this program could be promptly expanded de 
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pending upon future need. Furthermore, it must be recognized that no matte! 
what amount of money we are willing to expend in time of national emergency 
to develop adequate teaching faculties and facilities, it would be a practically 
impossible task were we not to have our present nucleus from which to work 

With the advancements being made in the field of ship design and construc 
tion, it is essential that we have each year a group of maritime officers, highly 
trained in the principles behind and practical aspects of these technological 
advancements. This is not to say that officers who have not had the benefit of 
academy training become obsolete or less valuable than their acadamy counter 
parts. While I recognize that most of our leading American flag operators rely 
heavily on officer personnel “up from the hawsepipe,” those companies are 
inxious to employ and do employ for certain berths academy graduates 

I believe that one of the matters under consideration by your subcommittee 
is the issue of whether or not the Federal Government should continue to par 
ticipate with the States of California, Maine, Massachusetts, and New York 
in financing of their own academies. While in recent years the question of 
continued aid to the State academies has continually arisen in connection with 
he appropriation problem, I have never been able to regard it as anything more 
than a formality. In the first place the State academies in Massachusetts and 
New York have been in existence and performing their valuable function of train 
ing maritime officer personne! since the late 1S00’s—long before the Federal Gov 
ernment assumed its rightful share of this burden. The State academies it 
California and Maine, though of more recent origin, have given splendid accounts 
of themselves during the last war and the Korean conflict. Many graduates 
of all four State academies sacrificed their lives to our defense during those 


crises. 


In my judgment, one of the most startling revelations that has been developed 
by your subcommittee is the extent to which the four States above-mentioned 
are bearing the burden of maintaining and operating their maritime academies 
As chairman of the Water Transportation Committee during the S3d Congress 
I had a deep and active interest in such matters. However, it was not until 
the State academies’ answers to your questionnaire became public that I realized 
that the taxpayers in California, Maine, Massachusetts, and New York are paying 


considerably more for the running of those academies than is the Federal Goy 
ernment. Where many Members of the Congress have evidently in the past 
viewed the Federal appropriations for the State academies as being “handouts” 
it now becomes crystal clear that if anybody has been doing any “handing out” 
it is those States and not the Federal Government. In this connection, we should 
not overlook the fact that these State academies have graduated at considerable 
State expense many officers who have embarked upor active duty naval berths, 
with little or no additional cost to the Federal Government—an inexpensive way 
to train qualified Navy officers, I'd say. 

The Academy at Kings Point graduates about 200 officers a year at a total 
cost to the Federal Government of approximately $2 million. Since I consider 
that the $2 million spent at Kings Point is Federal money very well spent, can 
there be any doubt whatsoever that the $660,000 we spend for the State acad- 
emies (which also graduate 200 to 300 officers yearly) is likewise a sound 
vestment? 


in 


And so, without laboring this point, I want the record to show that so long as 
those four States continue to operate their maritime academies according to the 
same high standards they have in the past I will ardently support their cause, 
both here in the Congress and with the executive branch of our Government 

Turning now to the question of Kings Point and whether it should be made a 
permanent institution. The answer to this question is absolutely obvious; the 
permanency of Kings Point is long overdue, As I envision Kings Point's future 
role, if it measures up to the hope and expectation of those of us who favor its 
permanency, it will shortly become a truly Federal institution. By this I mean 
that from a geographical point of view its student body will be as representative 
of this country as the Congress itself. Furthermore, as the Federal! institution, 
working in harmony with the four State academies, and having, let us say, better 

hysical facilities and the assurance of regular and adequate appropriations, 
the standard of excellence in maritime training in this country will leave nothing 
to be desired. And the leadership of the American merchant marine in world 
commerce will be eminently enhanced. 

I want to close my remarks on what I believe to be a most important though 
perhaps overlooked attitude. It is simply this: during the past few years while 
both Kings Point and the State academies have been engaged in a fight for 
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survival, each have all too often, in my opinion, devoted their energies to trying 
to prove that the other group was not needed in the Federal maritime training 
program. This destructive competition has served no useful purpose and, as 
I see it, has led literally to confusion and chaos. It was as plain as could be 
that the Federal Government needed—and direly needed—both Kings Point and 
the four State academies. Your study under Senate Resolution 35 has brought 
this unfortunate situation into proper perspective, and I trust that the Kings 
Point authorities and the authorities in the four States will so conduct them 
selves in the future that there will never be a repetition of the harmful inte: 
academy contest of the last several years. I say this not by way of censure, 
but in a vein akin to the principle that all five schools should benefit from thei 
past experiences in general and your able inquiry in particular. 
With best wishes and kindest personal regards, Ll am 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1955. 
Vice Adm. ALFRED C. RICHMOND, 
Commandant, United State Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar ADMIRAL RICHMOND: The Senate Special Maritime Training Subcommittee 
will hold a series of hearings at the Federal and State maritime academies during 
October in connection with the study of merchant marine education and training 
authorized under Senate Resolution 35 of the recent session. 

inal hearings will be held in Washington, beginning on October 31, at which 
representatives of the shipping industry, maritime labor, the Maritime Admin 
istration, and any other interested parties are being invited to testify. The Coast 
Guard, too, is cordially invited to testify or to submit a written statement for the 
record, 

Questionnaires, of which copies are enclosed, were sent to Kings Point and the 
State academies, the shipping industry, and maritime labor. Inasmuch as son 
of the comments made in the answers returned have to do with the unlicensed 
personnel, it would be helpful, we believe, to have the benefit of testimony on this 
phase from a representative of the Coast Guard. Perhaps the Coast Guard 
would care to comment on various other matters raised in the questionnaires, suc! 
as whether the Academy graduates make as good licensed officers as those who 
come up from the ranks. 

If any member of your staff would like to discuss matters pertaining to ow 
study, I can be reached on code 151, extension 5325. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonaLp D. WERSTER, 
Counsel, Maritime Training Subcommitter 


OCTOBER 20, 1955. 
Rear Adm. J. A. Hirscurretp, USCG, 
icting Commandant. United States Coast Guard. 
Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington 25, D.C. 


Drar ADMIRAL HIRSCHFIELD: With further reference to the coming hearings on 
the matter of maritime training, I have been informed that there were only 546 
new merchant marine officers licensed in 1954—2S) as third mate and 257 as 
third assistant engineer. Whether or not all the 414 graduates of the State and 
Federal maritime academies received licenses it would seem evident that there 
were a relatively small number of officers licensed from the ranks. 

Inasmuch as the general opinion of the industry, as reflected in answers to our 
subcommittee questionnaire, is to the effect that officer attrition yearly on com 
mercial vessels runs from 1,000 to 1,500, it weuld appear that there is a decided 
dearth of new officer personnel. 

We would be appreciative of any comment from the Coast Guard as to the 
figures cited, and their possibie implications. 

It has been suggested u!so that prospective Acaademy cadets be required to 
spend some time—possi!:'v 6 months—at sea before entering upon their studies. 
your comment here ‘:@ most helpful, likewise. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoNnALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Maritime Training Subcommittee. 
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UNrrep STATES Coast GUARD, 
Washington, D.C... November 2, 1956 
Mr. DONALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Maritime Training Subcommittee. 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mr. WEBSTER Your letter of October ?), 1955, posed several ques 
tions pertaining to maritime training and introduced some statistics on the 
original licenses issued during the year 1954. 

Our records indicate that during the calendar year of 1954 a total of 755 
original licenses were issued in the grades of third mate or third assistant engi 
neer, of which 289 were for third mate and 466 were for third assistant engineer 
it is also understood that there were 443 graduates of the State and Federal 
maritime academies during this period, of which approximately 58 percent, or 
257, were engineering students. The above statistics indicate that about 64 
percent of the licenses as third mate and about 55 percent of the licenses as 
third assistant engineer were issued to graduates of the State or Federal mari 
time academies. It is assumed that the difference between these statistics and 
those quoted in your letter is due to fiscal versus calendar year accounting of the 
licenses involved. 

We have no means of substantiating or refuting the 1,000 to 1,500 figure esti 
mated as the yearly officer attrition rate; however, this figure appears to be 
inordinately high. 

The suggestion that prospective Academy cadets be required to spend about 
6 months at sea prior to entering upon their studies does not seem practicable 
unless the preliminary training program can be established on a public vessel 
in view of present contractual obligations between labor and management. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. RICHMOND, 
Vice Admiral, United States Coast Guard Commandant 


NOVEMBER 8, 1955. 
Vice Adm. A. C. RICHMOND, USCG, 
Commandant, United States Coast Guard, 
Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington 25, D.C. 


DEAR ADMIRAL RICHMOND: Thank you very much for your letter of November 2, 
1955, with reference to the number of original licenses issued during 1954 and 
other questions raised in connection with the study being conducted by the 
Senate Special Maritime Training Subcommittee. This data and your views 
on the several matters in question are deeply appreciated. 

If you could furnish similar data regarding original licenses issued in 1951, 

2, and 1953, it would be most helpful; also the number issued up to now for 


oe. 

Also your dissent from the estimates given by industry as to officer replacement 
needs in the years ahead is most interesting, and we would greatly appreciate 
your advice as to how you arrived at the conclusion that future officer personne 
needs as quoted are “inordinately high.” 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


DONALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Maritime Training Subcommittee. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 15, 1955 
Mr. DonaLp D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Maritime Training Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WersterR: Your letter of November 8, 1955, requested statistics 
as to the licenses issued during the years from 1951 through ‘1955, inclusive 

The following tabulation is offered covering the original licenses issued as 
third mate of ocean vessels of any gross tons, third assistant engineer of steam 
vessels of any horsepower, and third assistant engineer of motor vessels of any 
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horsepower during the calendar years from January 1, 1951, through Septem 
ber 15, 1955, inclusive: 


1953 1954 


335 


LICENSE 


Graduates of 
Other 42 298 


The above compilation is not truly reflective as to the derivation of those ap 
cants who received licenses as third asssitant engineer of motor vessels, due to 
the fact that the graduates from some of the maritime academies are examined 
in, and simultaneously receive both steam and motor licenses, while the gradu 
ates of the other academies are examined only for licenses as engineers of 
steam vessles. This factor further complicates an exact determination of th¢ 
number of licenses which have been issued to individual engineers, whether 
steam or motor, and accounts for the previous estimate given of 466 licenses 
issued to individual engineers during 1954. 

My letter of November 2, 1955, file LC P14-6/1-1, inferred no conclusion as to 
future officer personnel needs, but merely stated that your 1,000 to 1,500 figure 
estimated as the yearly officer attrition rate appeared to be inordinately high. At 
an attrition rate of that level and a replenishment rate on the 1954 level, the mer 
chant marine would be reduced to no licensed officers in approximately 20 years 
However, it is considered that the attrition rate and the rate of replenishment is 
variable, and a direct function of the number of positions available to licensed 
officers in the merchant marine at any one time. Unfortunately, we have no 
specific statistics as to the attrition rate. 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. HIRSHFIELD, 
Rear Admiral, United States Coast Guard, 
Acting Commandant. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., December 10, 1955 
Re Federal and State maritime academies, H. R. 6048. 


(COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 
(Attention Mr. Donald D. Webster, counsel, Maritime Training Subcom- 
mittee. ) 

DEAR Sir: In my letters of November 15 and November 19, 1955, concerning 
Hl. R. 6043, commonly known as the Kings Point bill, I stated that I thought the 
bill was unconstitutional. It is still my opinion that the bill is unconstitutional 
and that it is a type of legislation that could tend to destroy our freedom, I 
presume that before legislation is finally approved by any Senate committee, that 
an opinion from Government counsel is received as to the constitutionality of 
the proposed legislation. Will you kindly send me a copy of the opinion of coun- 
sel concerning the constitutionality of the subject legislation? 

If it is not usual to obtain such an opinion unless the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the proposed legislation is raised, then as a citizen and taxpayer, I 
hereby raise the question of constitutionality and request such an opinion. As 
you know, I am also the chairman of the board of governors of the California 
Maritime Academy. 

Will you kindly make this letter a part of the record of your committee and 
refer it to the members? 

With kindest regards, I am, . 

R. D. SWEENEY. 
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DECEMBER 13, 
R. D. SWEENEY, Esq., 
Title Insurance Building, 
433 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR Mk. SWEENEY: Thank you very much for your letter of December 10, 
1955. It will be made a part of our hearing record, which is being closed within 
the next few days. 

I have forwarded it and a copy of H. R. 6048 to the Office of the Legislative 
Counsel of the United States Senate with a request for an opinion as to the con 
stitutionality of the bill. From our previous correspondence I am sure you know 
that I see nothing unconstitutional in the bill. However, I have not expressed 
this opinion to the legislative counsel, and therefore his reply will be made 
without benefit or hindrance of any expression on my part. 

If we receive his reply in time, I will try to arrange for it to be made a part 
of our hearings or possibly an appendix to our report. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD D. WEBSTER, 
Counsel, Maritime Training Subcommittee. 


DECEMBER 13, 1955 
Joun H. StmMs, Esq., 
Legislative Counsel, United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. StmmMsS: I have had a request for an opinion on the constitutionalits 
of H. R. 6048. A copy of the letter making the request is enclosed. 
I would appreciate it if you would be kind enough to look into the matter and 
give me the benefit of your views. 
Sincerely yours, 
DoNALD D. WEBSTER, 


‘? 


Counsel, Maritime Training Subcommittee 


BrooKLyNn, N. Y., October 30, 1955. 
Senator F. G. PAYNE, 
Senate Maritime Training Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: Concerning your investigation into maritime training, I would like 
to state that I am unalterably opposed to the continvance of the Kings Point 
Merchant Marine Academy as a permanent institution. 

Perhaps it is with a sense of hopelessness and frustration that I offer my 
views to you since I believe that Kings Point will be granted permanent status 
regardless of the feelings of the great majority of American seagoing personnel 
Nevertheless, I sincerely hope that you will consider what I am about to say 
and that you will, to some extent, sympathize with my views 

I have a master’s license, second issue, and received my original third mate’s 
license at Fort Trumbull, Conn., in January 1948. Fort Trumbull, as you know, 
was an Officer’s training school for unlicensed personnel who had the necessary 
sea time to qualify, after a 4-month training period, as candidates for merchant 
marine officer licenses, The officers who graduated from this school sailed the 
ships during World War II much more so than the graduates from Kings Point. 
Indeed, without these officers who came up from the ranks, I dare say that the 
ships would not have sailed nor would many Kings Point grads have received the 
benefit of their practical experience when such grads were given their initial 
assignments aboard merchant vessels. 

Today there is great unemployment for merchant marine officers. Many of 
them are sailing in unlicensed capacities and others are leaving the industry to 
work ashore. Some of them are registered on the deep-sea lists of their local 
union hall but, at present, it takes many months and sometimes years before 
they can ship. Referring specifically to the International Organization ot 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots, the union agreement with the steamship companies 
stipulates that all deck officers below the rating of chief mate must be obtained 
through the union hall, unless the officer has been previously employed by the 
company. Unfortunately, however, it appears obvious that neither the masters, 
mates, and pilots nor the companies live up to this agreement since some Kings 
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Point grads are employed as junior mates without waiting their turn at the un 
hall. The quality of the leadership at the masters, mates, and pilots may best hy 
illustrated by pointing out that its national president who is also president of 
local 8S at New York has a master’s license, issued by the United States Coa 
Guard, which was obtained by using sea time necessary to qualify for a lesse 
license and then reusing that same sea time to qualify for his master’s license 
One of local SS’s former officials was proven to have received a master’s licens: 
to which he was not entitled and has subsequently given it back to the Coast 
Guard. I point these facts out since I honestly believe that the officials of loca 
SS have subverted the interest of the membership to that of their own and that 
the economic plight of the membership is secondary to them. 

I notice that certain other essential Government agencies are suffering from 
the lack of trained personnel. Would it not be better, for instance, to use the 
facilities of Kings Point to train young men for the Strategic Air Command or in 
some engineering field where there is an acute shortage? 

Why continue such an Academy when there is such unemployment amon 
licensed officers? To continue it in view of that fact convinces me that it is being 
done to maintain the jobs, etc., of the people connected with its operation, to 
furnish a coterie of licensed officers who may be prejudiced to non-Kings-Poi it 
grads and to discourage unlicensed seamen from advancing themselves. 

I believe in a strong merchant marine. I believe in decent, honest maritime 
trade unionism. I believe also in efficient private steamship operation and | 
think that all of these beliefs may best be furthered by encouraging all maritiny 
personnel that there is a career and future in the merchant marine. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A. Lippy 








